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Chronicle of Events 

July 1944 

There ^ was a debate in the House of Lords on the political 
^situation in India. Lord Strabolgi criticized the methods of censor* 
ship as prevailed in India. Lord .Faringdon raised the question of 
India’s food situation. He wantea to know what provision was being 
made to deal ^ith it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the debate in the Lords on India^ 
said : *'His Majesty's Government have not departed in any way 
from the intentions declared in the Gril^ps Mission aod......repeated 

. by the Governor-General.” 

In the House of Commons, repl^^ng to the debate on India, Mr. Amwf 
gave renewed assurances that Britain stood by tbe promises of independence 
after the war and that the offer made by Sir Stafford Oripps still 
held good. 

Mr. Aniery laid stress on the food situation in India and the 
consequent strain on India's economy. 

Syed Badruduja, ex-Mayor of Oalcutta, presiding over the Lahore 
Majlis Ahrar Conforcnce. condemned the Pakistan scheme and the 
League Ministries. 

Mr. Fenner Brock>7ay said in London, *'Tha refusal of the Viceroy 
to meet Gandhiji is one of the major defeats of the war." 

.In the House o' Lords, the Bill to amend the Government of 
India Act, 1935, was given a seconc reading without discussion. 

Tbe Government c ' Orissa reviewed the grounds on which security 
prisoners in the pro* ince were detained under tbe Bostriction and 
Detention Ordinance. 

H. E. the Gove nor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, 
referring to Bengal's ^3od situatsion, said: '*We are almost out of the 
wood so far as this .'ear is concerned.” 

The Indian delegat on offered a compromise proposal to the ‘World 
Monetary Conference ' Brotton Woods) regarding the release of India's 
blocked sterling balances. — Tbe propofjal was opposed by Britain, the 
U. S. A. and Franoe^ 

Mr. B. G. Kher, i^rmer Premier of Bombay^ was released from 
detention. 

A joint statement signed by Sardar S^.ntokh Singh, M.Ij a., Sardar 
Hamam Singh, President, All-India Sikh League, Sardar Jogindar 
Singh and others referring to the formula of communal settlement of 
Mr. Bajagopalachari, supported by Mahatma Gandhi, said ; “We strongly 
protest against this offer, on behalf of the 3ikh community, and 
hereby declare that the Sikhs will fight to the hitter end against 
the proposal." 

Ihr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over a meeting of the 
Bengal l^ovinoial Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said ; “The terms 
now offered to Mr. Jinnah by Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari contemplate 
A division of India, irmn the very initial stages, based on oommimal 
eonakieration.” 

XAe Ohanoellor of ttie Ohamber of Princes^ the Nawab of 



I ^ tlO Jow^ 

deadlodc wm raijpootlble lor tho oonanirmce of iMtricUoaf os Ibe PMt and 
daolmd that, io um Interaata of free aod healthy foiimaliaiit, the politioal dead- 
* look ehottld be resolved aod political leaders should, as a first st^ be released 
to create the necessary atmosthere for ending the deadlock, 
lltlu Sir Tej Bahadur SsprUf^n a statemcot from Allahabad on the correspondence 
between Mr. Rsisgopalacbari and Mr. Jinnsh to solve the communal deadlock, 
said : **l am glad that the stagnant water of the pool have been stirred. 1 have 
no doubt that the vast majority of Hindus and Muslims alike will welcome a 
settlement ou just and reasonable terms.** 

Mr. Amcry, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
he had consulted the Government of India on the question of applying 
the increases in fsm&y allowances to British officers of both British and Indian 
Services in India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, details of communal disturbances that 
. took place In May in Khulna and Jessore districts wore given by the Chief 
Minister. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution 
from New-Deihi, said: **ln vi^r^ of the reports received about the Working 
of the Muslim League Ministries in the differect provinces showing that not 
onlv legitimate rights and interests of the Hindus and other minorities have 
suflered but such administration has proved generally detrimental to the 
fbterests of the province as a whole, the Working Committee calls upon the 
Hindus and other non-Muslim memDers of ,the provincial legislatures to 
withdraw their co-operation with the Muslim League.'* 

A Communique said : *The Governor of Oriscs has assigned to Mr. 8. L, 
Maewood, who has been appointed Adviser to His P^xcellency, 

the business of Government, arising in the following Secretariat department, 
Education, Heslth and Local Self-Government, Revenue, Development, Law, 
Commerce and Labour and Supply and Tranaport. His Excellency will be in 
direct charge of Home (including Civil, Defence, Publicity and Reconiting 
Bcotiona) Finance and P« W. D." 

The Indian delegation offered a oompromite proposal to the World Monetary 
Conference (Bretton Woods) regarding the release of India’s blocked sterling . 
balances. The compromise provided that a part of the Sterling holdings, 
to be determined by the conference, be released for conversion into other 
currencies— The proposal wss opposed by Britsin, the U. S. A. end France. 

12th The Bengal Legislative Council further considered the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill as passed by the Lower House. 

A meeting of the representatives of those affected by the Paper Control 
Order was held in Bombay, Sir M. S. A, Uydari, Secretary, Industries and 
Civil Supplies Department, Government of India'presiding. 

Mr. Amery. replying to questions by Labour member. Mr. Sorenson and 
Mr, Hatvay about Mahatma Gandhi's pronouncements, said : **1 have seen Press 
accounts of certain statements made recently by Mr. Rajagopalachari and an 
interview with Mr. Gandhi by a correspondent of the Chronicled 

Mr. Eden, leader of the House of Commons, indicated that the House would 
discuss India shortly. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an Informal talk at Panchgani, reiterating his faith 
in ^0 destiny of a free India, declared : *T live for a cause and if 1 perish 
it is for the cause.” 

Mahatms Gandhi, Iw handing over to Press represen tstives two ststements for 
publication, explained that they we^e two sets of notes prepared i after dlsoussion 
widi Mr. Stuart Gelder, '*New§ Chronicle^* war correspondent in India. 

14tti. Mr* B. G. Kher, former Premier of Bombay, was released from detention 
and Idft for Bombay. Mr, Kher waa arrested on the morning of August 9, 1942 
along with other Oemgreas Leadera, and had been kept in detention at Yerawada 
ainoe then. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a talk with Ptessmen at Panchgani said s *T have 
reedvad bitter oriticisim of my views expressed in the Gelder interview* Some 
of my eorresMndsnts ssy that, under the infiuenoe of moderates and moneyed* 
mm, 1 have netrayed the eame of the emntiy*” 

In the Bengal Legistative Oomadli Mr. S. C. Roy Ghowdfaury introduced a 
Klb-^Commerdal Flrma Bilt'^-dasHpied to regulate sccoziiy of service^ provident 
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fii»d, gmtnity and i>eniion and lito atiuiaDca of penont amployed lo ^ecRxisietelil 
ftnnt. 

Mr* . Fenner Brockway, Secretary, Independent Labour Party, wrote in the 
New Leader : *'We in the Independent Labour Piriy atand romnleteiy behind 
the Indian National Gongreea and all Seetiona of Indiana who demand the 
indei^ndence of India. *We never ceaae in our oppoaittdh to British imperiaMam* 

A joint atatfmcnt skoed by Sardar Bantokh Bingb, Sardar Haruam 

Singh, President, All-India Sikh League, Bardar Joj^ndar Bingh and otbere 
aaid : *1'he formula for Communal Settlement of Mr. Ka]agnpaiachari, which 
ia ^pported by Mr. Gandhi has created a stir in the Bikh Community. How 
can Mr. Gandhi make auch an offer to Mr* Jiunah in the face of the definite 
aeaurance given by the Congress in its Lahore aeasion of 1929 to the fiikha to 
the effect that the Congress will be party to no communal settlement which 
does not give full satisfaction to the Bikhs.— ** We strongly protest against ihia 
offer, on oehalf of the Bikh Community, and hereby declare that the Bikhs 
will fight to the bitter end againfit the proposal.** 


15th* Dr. N. B. Khare, member of the Viceroy's Executive Connell, commenting 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s pronouncement said (in New Delhi) : *‘It ie clear that 
Mr. Gandhi has accepts Mr. Balagopatachari'a proposal of dividing the country 
into more than one ^litical atate. According to Mr. Gandhi himself vivisection 
of India was a aio, ao the Mahatma at the present moment is willing to do a 
sinful act consciously.** 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Pachgani,) observed : '*My plan contem- 
plates immediate recognition of full Independence for India as a whole, subjet^t 
to the limitations, for the duration of the war, to meet the requirements of the 
Allied operations. The Cripps plan, as 1 understand it, dealt more with the 
future than with the immediate arrangements.’* 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All* 
was held at Nagpur finder the chairmanship of Mr. 
the Muslim League of Baroda State* 


ludia States Muslim League, 
Kasul Khan, President of 


16th. Mr. C. Rsjagopalaobari, in an interview at Panchgani, said : *Tt is grati- 
fying to note that apart from the Mahaaabba’s uncompromising attitude, Mr. 
Gandhi’s acceptance of my scheme has been widely welcomed. The opposition 
of the Mahasabba leaders to any Congress-League settlement on the basis of 
self-determination for predominantly Muslim areas is nothing surprising or 
new. Uheir opposition must be taken for granted* It cannot be met by any 
terms acceptable to the Muslim League, if we accept the argument of the 
Mahasabha the result will be undoubtedly continuance of the deadlock and of 
British rule for all time.** 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookheiiee, presiding over a meeting of the Council of 
the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabba In Calcutta, said : *The terms now 
offered to Mr. Jinnah by Mr* C. Bajagopalachari contemplate a division of India 
from the very initial stage based on communal considerations, after tearing to 
pieces existing provinces like Bengal aud the Punjab into small fragments. 
Buch an offer was only aimed at placating Mr. Jinnan’s megalomnia.” 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, Lt. Qen. Bir Hari Singh, Indian represen- 
tative on the British war cabinet, paid an official visit to Indisn troops in 
Italy on bis way to India. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. N* N. Mahalanabish gave notice of 
an adjournment motion to criticize a Government circular issued to all district 
officers, relating to the publication in the ''Calcutta Gazette” of rice prices iu 
^the districts. 

The Bei^al premier, Sir Nazimuddln. Inaugurating the proceedings of the 
Rangpur District Muslim League Conference said : League is the only 

organization by which the Muelims could maintain their political existence, hut 
the time has come when the League should extend its activities also to cons- 
truotite work for all-round betterment of the Muslim masees.” 


Ififib* India’s aterUng balances in Britain were referred to during the debate in 
l^e House of Commons on a £ 1,000, 00U,CXK) vote of credit for war expenditure. 

* The question of the continuence in office of the League Ministry in Bindh 
came up before the Council of the Bindh Provincial Muslim Lesgiie In the 
form cn the resolution slresdy passed by the Working Committee of the Provin- 
eial League celling lor the rmqpmtion of the Ministry* 
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* At the meatiiig of tbe Oeotral Ooninmeni* OooDcil in Kew Boibi, it waa 
nnnouneed that a alightly^ bigbar quote of Kcrbaene bad bten arranged 
from October and it waa anggeated by tboae inreaant that braaa tfieeta abonld 
be diatributed in the wideat%anner poaaible ao that ntenaila might reach the 
remoteat Tillagea. 

lath. Mahatma Qandhi in a Preaa interfiew at Paohganf aaid : **The indmwndence 
of India aa a whole ia a certainty. IThat it maj not come in my life time la a 
matter of indifference to me. I can but work for it till tbe end of my life.” 

Tbe Nawab of Bhopal, preaiding at the final aitting of the Standing Committee 
of tbe Chamber of Pdneea (in Bombay) reriewed the war aituation and made a 
atatem|nt on the war offort of the Btetea. 

SOth. The Speaker of the Sindh AaaemblT Syed Miran Mcfiid. Shah admitted . an 

, • adjournment motion of Sheikh Abdul Maji(^ holding that an Ordinance ia an 
extraordinary law aa diatinct from the ordinary law and the manner of ita 
application, auch aa the prerention of an v. L. A., from performing hie duty to 
hie conatituency, doea conatitute a matta of urgent public importance. 

Mr. Sararkar, Preaideht, Hindu ^ahaaabha, in a atatement from Bombay 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Raiagopalachari for conceding the Pakiaten 
daim to Muellma without oonaultiog otbex organ izationa and, in particular, tbe 
Hindu Mahaaabha. 

aiat. The Biitieh newa magazine Cavalcade aent four queationa to MahatmS 
Gandhi. The fouath queation atated : ”Will you outline your conception of the 
role of a free India in the poat-war world with apecial relatione to the peoplea 
of the Britiah commonwealth and the United Btetea of America T” Mahatma 
Gandhi replied : **My propoaal ia an acid teat and I hare no ahadow of doubt 
that ita hearty acceptance by Britain will immediately turn the acalea and 
enanre the defeat of the belligerent powera and fill exploited nationa of the earth 
with hope. You aee that I am therefore fighting for no amall atake.*' 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Preaident of the Maharaatra Prorincial Congreaa Committee, 
aaid at Poona, *1 do not aee any feeling of defeat or opportuniam in Gandhiji'a 
rarioua atatementa. There ia no need for Oongreaamen to worry or get confuaed.” 

22nd. The Bengal Prorincial Hindu Mahaaabha waa aaked by Mr. V. D. Bararkar 
to obaerve the firat week of Auguat aa the Akhand Hinduathan and Anti Pakie- 
than week” to proteat againat Mr. Rajagopalaehari’a acheme for Communal 
Battlement. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationallat Chriatian Party of Bombay iaaued 
a atatement expreaaing happineaa over Mahatma Gandhi’a efforta for evolving a 
communal aettlement aa evidenced by the propoaala emanating from Mr. C. 
Bajagopalachariar to Mr. Jinnah, 

The All India Urdu Oongreae held ita aeaaion at Hyderabad (Reay). The In- 
augural seaaioQ of the Congreaa waa preaided over by the Nawab of Chhateri. 

28rd. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India in a apeech in 
Bombay, aaid : am glad that Mr. Gandhi haa begun to move in the direction 

of a communal aettlement, late aa it ia; Mr. Gandhi haa realiaed that a commu- 
nal aettlement ia a neoeaaary precuraor to a National Government.” 

Mr. 8. A. Brelvi, preaiding over the firat All-India Urdu Journaliata’ Confe- 
rence at Hyderabad (Dn.) expreaaed the view that it waa in the handa of writers 
in Urdu to hasten or delay the day when the majority of the people of this 
country would hail Urdii ao their national language. 

t4th. Quasi Mahomed loha, President, Baluchistan Muslim League and member 
of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
from Bhopal, on Mr. Rajagopalaohari’s proposaio fora communal settlement, 
said : ”The Muslim nation refuses to aceept the position of a petitioner.” 

In the Bragal Legislative OounelU an adjournment motion criticising a 
Governnikiiit Circular issued to all distelet officers relating to the publication In 
the 'Galeutta Gazatte” of rioe prices In tee distrleto was lost without a division. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Satemir replying to an address preamited 
on behalf of the people of tee State on hts ieturn to Srinagar, said : *What { 
saw and heard while in England eonvineed me of the hijgh determination of 
every man and woman to aehieve complete vietory and lasting peace, no matter 
what the sacrifice involved miitetj^** • ^ 

The inaugutatiion of tee SMdapiir Aiicmbly was performed at Eohbq^ at 
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Che Darbar Hell, hj tlw PteeMditt, Hr. A. N. Hitdiel, Prime Hinlttei^ot 
Kohlftpnr# 

In toe Sindh LegitlaUve Ataemblj, Mr. Abdul Majid moved an adjoarntnenl 
motion *'to diacnsa the failnre of tha Premier on*Baturday to promiae immunity 
from proaeoution aa abettora to thoae who are atated to be ready to prove before 
a Court of law or a tribunal that the) paid an inegai gratification of Ba« 7(XOOO 
to a Miniater for getting the control rates manipulated aa waa aaaerted by Mr. 
JNiohaldaa 0. Vajirani in hia apeeeh on the 22nd inatant.”-«The 
Premier aaid that the o£[er waa merely a auggeation and in any ease, 
bribery waa not a ccKniaable offence, and there were other legal cauaea open to 
the paitiea concerned. The motion waa ruled out of order* 

25th. In the Houae of Lorda. opening the debate on the political attuation in 
India. Lord Strabolgi aaid that the Labour Party wanted faoU on thia aubj^et. 
There had been fierce Genaorahip in India, both military and political, lltere had 
been complain ta that the military cenaorahip bad been aimed primarily at 
preventing newa reaching the British people which waa already known to the 
enemy and not to prevent news reaching ihe enemy The pmitioal cenaorahip 
had been most rigid and it had been very difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion about what waa going on in the political field. 

Lord Faringdon raised the question of India’s food situation in the Houae 
Lorda. He said that many people were becoming increasingly uneasy, 
wanted to know what provision waa being made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the Lorda debate on India, said : ' Hia Ma}< 

Qovernment have not departed in any way from the intentions declared by 

Grippa Mission and which have been repeated again by the Governor General in 
hia speech to the combined Legislatures and the proposals stand in their 
entirety.” 

28th. Sir J. P. BrivasUva. Food Member, at a Press Oonfeience in New Delhi, 
aaid : ”1 view the food situation in Bengal and in the country generally with 
much greater confidence than I did last yaar*** . . . ... . 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Miniater, Sir Nazimuddin 
announced : ^The Government propose to take early steps to institute an in- 
quiry by a high judicial officer into the working of the administrationa of the 
Howrah Municipality during the past few years and into the allegations against 
ihe executive of the Municipality." . . ^ . 

Mahatma Gandhi, interviewed on the Lorda debate said : ’’J have read the 
debate in the Lorda on the Indian question with attention. I confeas I am 
disappointed." 

27th. The first session of the reconstituted Travanoore Brimulam Assembly waa 
held at Trivandrum under the presidency of the Dewan-Preaident, Bacbivottwam , 
Sir 0. P. Eamaswami Aiyar. . „ . r, 

Mr. F. B. Wace, Secretary. Supplies aud Transport. Punjab Government 
commented on Lord Munster’s remarks during the food debate in the House of 
Lo^a that the Punjab Government’s scheme of purchue of food grains through 
agento waa not working altogether satisfactorily. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi in a Press Interview at Panchgani said : "Isay unhesi- 
tatingly that underground activities, even though utterly innocent in themselves 
should have no place in the technique of non-violence. Sabotage and aU it 
means including destruction of property is in itself violence.” 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, SecreUry of State for India, replying to the Commons debate 
on India, initiated by Mr. Pethwick Lawrence (Lab) gave renewed assurances 
that Britain st^ by the promises of independence after the war made to India 
two years ago. The offer made by Sir Stafford Oripps still held good. 

Mr. Amery said that Mr. Gandhi had expressed his views on the immediate 
situation, and so long as that was the buis of his proposals, they did not , afford 
even a starting point for a profitable discussion with the Vieeroy or wHh thh 

ned Congress Party Leaders. „ ^ 4 i a i a ^ i*. 

in the Bengal L^isiative Council, the Government’s action in applying to the 

Central Ckivemment tor the service of a number of army ofllcers to hold 
Civilian posts in the province WM criticized by the Opposition. 

290. In the House of Commons. Hr. Amery, in his reply to the debate on India 
aaid ; "By far the greatest consequence of the strain imposed upon India a 
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«eoiiOiiij Imf been tbe itraiii on the food iltontloii. Thet bed been, end would 
«oontlniie to be^ auite npert from the wer, en inereielngly eerions problem.** 

^ A reference of exeeptiooel Importenoe wee mede by. the GoTernor-Generel, 
ietiog under eee. 213 of * tbe Oorernment of Indie Act, to the Federel Ck>art 
legeiding the powers of the federel legisleture to provide for tbe levy of Estate 
Duty in respect of property other then agriculturel lend peMing upon the deeth 
of eny men. 

80th. The Muslim Lesgue Council euthorixed Mr. Jinneh to conduct negotietion 
with Mebetme Oendbi with e view to trying to erive et e settlement of the 
commune! question. 

Mehetme Qendhi, in e press interview on the House of Commons debetei 
emphesieed thet the British Government’s reiectiou of his offer did not in eny 
wey e^ect tbe formule for e oommunel settlement. 

8 1st. Work wes started on the Bsilwey Boerd’s scheme for the expansion of the 
communication system of Indian Itailweys. This is apart from the^ 16 crorc 
plan for the development of the tele«communicetions system under the Posts end 
Telegraphs Department. • 

The Famine Inquiry Commission presided over by Bir John Woodhead 
started work in New Delhi and had inlormal talks with officera of the Food 
Department, gathering Information and generally settling procedure and 
pr^ramme. 

8ir Jogendra Bingb, Member-in-charge of Education, Health and Lands, 
preaiding over the 14tb« conference of Begiatrara of Co-operative Bocietiea in 
Bombay, eaid : ’*1 can think of no other activity which could raise our Mother- 
land from proverty to power than the apirit of co operation inapring all our 
social and economic activitiea.** 


* Aufutt 1944 

Tliere was some correspondence between His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mabatmaji 
was requested "to submit a definite and constructive policy", on which 
Mahatma Gandhi offered some substantive proposals, which were 
ultimately oons'idered as unacceptable. 

A draft Hindu code prepared by the Bau Committee was pub* 
lished for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

Lord Hardinge of Penhurst died at Kent. 

Tbe Working Committee of the All-Parties Sikh Conference passed 
a resolution rejecting Mr- Bajagopalachari’s formula. 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukherjee sounded a note of warning that 
India was about to outer the most bitter and critical phase of Hindu 
Muslim relationship. 

Master Tara Singh, tbe Akali leader, returned to public life. 

'The Working Oomoiittee of the All-Parties Sikh Conference 
demanded reservation of five percent shares in the Central Govern- 
ment servioes. 

The Patna City Municipality was superseded for three years. 

Master Tara Singh, (he AkaU Leader, expressed the view at Lahore 
that in the event of India being divided into Pakistan A Hindustan 
Sikhs would claim Sikhistan, comprising Lahore end Amritsar, 
tlM two most important centres associated with Sikh history 
* A representstive Conference of the Hindus of the' Punjab passed 
Sr r^lurion protesting against the 0. B. fonuuls. 

I^dit Madan Mohan Malaidya was entiidy opposed to the idea 
of.'Pillstan. 
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Sba Mfthmiadbinii of DarbhMg<i pmidiiig rt iha AU*Iidift Iiina- 
holders* OotifsreDoe in Oslenttoi sttMiled lo &a landholders lo play* 
ih^ pari in shaping €he fatnre of the eonniry. • 

The Sikh Ptolhio Oonferanoe reieotod the 0. IL fermnla. 

At a meeting of the Oommitteeof the Bihar Ohamher ofOmnmeroe 
it was resolTed to send a telegram to H. E. the Vioeroy to release 
the Oongress Working Oommittee memhers and thereby initiate a 
move for ending the deadlock* 

lit In (he Bengal LegiilatiTe Oonnoil, the ooniidaration of the Agrionlinral 
Income-tax Bill was continued. Five olanies relating to computation of agri- 
cultural income-tax and allowances were passed. All amendments to modify the 
clauses were defeated. 

A draft Hindu Oode prepared by the Hindu Law Oommittee of which Sir 
B. N. Ban was Ohairman, was published from Madras for the purpose of 
dioiting public opinion thereon. , 

Sod. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, former Vioeroy of India, died at bis home 
in Kent ^ 

Sir J. P. Srivastava food member, Qoremment of India, replying to a memo- 
randum submitted to him at Lucknow, by a deputation of leading citlsens of 
the U.P. on the subject of communal settlement, said : *‘1 do not wish to 
damp the ardour of those of our countrymen who are anxious to find a com- 
promise formula; they are actuated by the best of motives ; but with all respeot 
to them, I hold that the communal problem cannot be solved by agreeing to ^s 
demand for Pakistan.** 

The Working Committee of the All-Parties Sikh Oonferenee passed a resolu- 
tion at Lahore, rejecting Mr. Rajagopalachari*s formula for a communal 
settlement, and calling upon the Sikhs to carry on a count ry-wide agitation for 
its rejection. Sardar Balaev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, presided. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee gave the warning at Poona that India was 
about to enter the most bitter and critical phase of Hindu-Muslim relationship. 
He appealed to Indians to raise their voice against the scheme for Pakistan 
and Mahatma Qandhi to withdraw his offer to Mr. Jinnab. 

The suggestion that the Standing Joint Oommittee of both Houses of 
Parliament on Indian Affairs should be revised was made to Mr, Amery, 
Secretary of State lor India, in the House of Commons by Sir Ralph Glyn. 

8id. In the Bengal Legislative Council, consideration of the Agricultural Income- 
tax Bill was resumea. The opposition moved an amendment for the deletion of 
a sub-clause to clause 25 relating to. assessment. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akall Leader, decided to return to public life, in 
order to guide Sikh opposition to the 0. R. formula for a Communal settlement. 

Sir Feroa Khan, in a broadcast from London, sounded a note of warning 
that the food situation in India remained grave and shortages of the previous 
winter might be repeated. 

4th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim Lssguci in nursuance of the 
resolution passed at the SLarachi session of the All-India Muslim League in 
Dee. 1243, appointed a Planning Oommittee whose main function would be to 
survey the conditions of India, particularly of the Pakistan area, with a view 
to preparing Muslims to participate effectively in the commercial, industrial 
^ and agricultural expansion, especially after tiie war. 

ftth. The 44th. meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European 
Education. Bengal, was held in Calcutta. 

Sir Maurice dwyer, former Chief justice, Federal Court, In a note on the 
• « question of self-determination in Mr. RaisgOMlachari*s formula and in the 
Cripps oftr, said : ’There is one pdnt in Mr. Bajagopalachari’s formula M the 
settlement of the Hindn-Musllm question, especially in relation to the Cripps 
• cdrcr, which needs some clarification, via., when precisely the issue of separation 
is to be deeided.** 

Hm Woildag' OoBuittM of flu AlI-PwtiM BUth Oonfnene. .dOpted . 
MMlDtiOB doamiog tMarrotioo of flvo pv .pot dun. for 8iUw In tb. Oaotial 
Oimninnt Berrioco; in riff of "ib. iopwtoiwo or tbo Bikli. io tlw cpnntrp 

:■ r ■' ' '■ ' -■ 
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, ftttd IIm Armj. sad llirt^ in the totoi pop^iion of the smeller 

ininoddes in M 

6th. A. PreM Note fioim Oniteok stated: **It has been dedded by the Orte 
Government to leqaiiition -sorplns stocks of paddy and rice in Ganism dietrlet, 
whieb are stUl in the hands of large stoekiito In the yillsges.” 

Mr* Jinnal^ in a Press interview at Lshore on the Qandbi-Jinnah MeetlD^ 
assort the Sikh Community and Sikh leaders that the Muslim League would 
endeavour to meet their Just demands *1n a very fair and leasoosble way 7 

A Press Note from New-Delhi said : '*Tbe Famine Inquiry Commission 
have Just oompleted the hearing of evidence of officers of the Food Department, 
Mr.^R* H. Hutchings, Secretary, Mr. B. B. Sen, Director General, Food, Mr. 
Somerset Butler, Special Officer, Mr. W. H. Kirby, Rationing Adviser and Mr. 
Christin Deputy Secretary.*’ . 

The Patna Cf^ Municipality was superseded for three years from Aug. 5 and 
the District Magistrate of Patna was appointed to be in charge of the 
municipality. 

Sir 0. P. Ramsswamy Iyer, Tlee»chancellor of the University of Travancore, 
repudiated the theory propounded 1^ Mr. Edward Thompson and others both in 
India and abroad that the Indian Btatet were mere creations of the Paramount 
* Power and as such could lay claim to no special rights or privileges and could 
even be eliminated. 

Khan Bahadur S. Mahamed Jan. m. l. o. (Bengal), in a statement, said : 
“While Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Press and to the Lmers of all Communities 
*to maintain complete truce and apply their energies to create an atmosphere of 
friendliness and goodwiir, he felt no scruple to csst aspersions upon those 
Muslim parties who are opposed to his present politics by describing them as 
‘muah-room political coteries attempting to create d suuiiy and disruption 
among the Muslims.” 


7tb. It was suneunced at Lahore that the Punjab Government would enter the 
market for a loan of Rs. 2,70, (X), (XX) in the form of a further issue of the 3% 
Punjab Bonds, 1953. The bonds would bear interest of B% p. a. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit in an interview at lllababad said : ‘'Satisfaction has been 
expressed that no recurrence of last year’s tragedy can take place in Bengal 
and that the general condition is free from anxiety. This picture is a mislead- 
ing one and famine in Bengal cannot be referred to in the past terse.” 

The Famine Inquiry Oommission heard Mr. Tyson, Secretary, au^j Sir Pherose 
Kharegat, Additional Secretary, Education, Uealth and Inuds Depart tnent. 

In connexion with the second anniversary of the arrest of Iudi;.n leaders the 
India League issued a public appeal (from New York) for rele se of leaders 
addressed to lord Halifax, signed by 110 prominciit Ameriesus incl idiug lending 
educationists, authors, columnists, Ohuroh and Labour spoke»meu. 

8fh. The Mysore Government served an exterument order cm Rev. R. R. Keitham, 
the American missionary and social worker in India, directing him to leave 
My^re Stats before August 17. 

His Exoelleucy Sir J&vl Oolvills, Governor of Borobsy, addressin ; a recruiting 
meeting in Pandbarpur declared : ”I have no sympathy with thosi who call for 
freedom, yet will take no part in the war”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Wardha said : ”I would urge upon 
oritios not to mind my inconsistencies, so-called or real. Let tl em examine 
the question on its meiilts and bless the effort if they csn.” 

At the invitation j>f the Ohief Minister (Bengar^ Sir Naaimuddio. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookeriee, Rai H. N. Ohoudhnry and Dr Nalinaksha Sandal, repzesen- 
, ting the opposition in the Bengal Legislature, me; him at a conference in the 
Assembly buildings to diseuss the Seooudary Education Bill v.ith a view to 
ooming to a settlement on the controvesial provisions of the measure. 

Mv. r« N. Sapru, In an interview at Allahabad, said : *T value the 
Of India vm mueh. but I oonleos that 1 attach great importance iO 
.pmdenee of the Indian pe€«4e.” 

6th. The Bengal Leglalative Oouneil was adjourned for want of quorum. 

H. H. the ICaharaja Bikaner, In a ifaiettent to the press, called for a fhli 
raoognition and encouragement iff tiie new forces at work inutile Indian State 
and declared that the Rinees dhl not oonsidet ihemselvesi^rate from the 
rest of India, a^ tiiat tim wieM to see India rise to her lull height, In which 
“the Btntei hove a xightfbi end to fill,” ^ ^ 


the 
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lOUi. Sir B«iiiifw«mi Modalki; Bupplsr Mimbtr, GomUBMiii of Iadii« mol tM 
goiiend oommittoe of the Indioa Ju^ Hille Aeooeiotioii end dleeuMod ooel 
eoonpmiee, cool tllooetioiie, the pooitkm ii milli^ntoldo the AeioelatNm llbm- 
benhip and the Aseooiation’a dump eoheme. 

In the Bengal LegielatiTo Oouncu, £hau Bahadur lf« Homain, Mlaieter lor 
Agriculture, replying to queetioue ou the high prioei of deh and regiMdei, 
atated : **Bengal Oorernment hare acquired ^000 aoree of land for growlag 
▼egetablen, and the major portion of the produce will go to the Military, io 
that they may no. longer encroach on the euppliee meant for elrlllaii 
ooneumption.** 

Mr* Sriniraea Saatri, in a Preu etatement from Madrai. appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi and hie colleaguea “to abandon their pteeent miegulded enterpiiee*’ for 
a ■olntton\of the communal problem* 

11th. Mr. V. D. Saraikar, in a telegram to Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjee, ffom Bombay, 
eaid : *'lt is moat encouraging to note Hindu Bengal hae risen to the occasion 
to defend the integrity of India. Our lathers got smashed the partition of 
Bengal. We, their sons, must smash the proposed partition of India even before 
it Is settled” i— r 

The Secretary of State for India appointed Sir Toriek Ameer All, acting cl^ef 
Justice of Bengal, as one of bis advisers from November. 11. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, expressed the view at Lahore : "In the 
event of the partition of India into Hindustban and Paklithan, the Sikha would 
not rest content without a Sovereign State of their own, comprising Lshore and 
Amritsar, the two most important centres associated with Sikh history and 
culture." 

Sir Azizul Haque, member of the Viceroy 'a Executive Oouncii in charge of 
Oommerce, Industries and Oivil Supplies Department declared in Calontta : 
**The Government of India are making all efforts to safeguard India’s luternal 
economy from the impact of forces alter the war." 

Sir O. P. Bamaswamy Iyer, Dewan of Travanoore in an interview at 
Trivandrum, asid : "There are oocaaiima where plain speaking at all coats be- 
comes an elementary duty ; and it is heartening at this juncture to rend the 
moving appeal by Mr. Srmivasa Sastri." 

12th. Mr. Bafi Butt, in an interview at Lahore, said : The main object of the 
Muslim League PlauDing Oommittee is to draw up a programme lor the 
economic regeneration of the Muslim Gommunity. 

The Famine Inquiry Oommission held its first meeting in Calcutta. The 
Oommiasion heard the evidence of Major-General Wood, DireetCr General of 
Munition Production and formerly Secretary, Food Department, Government of 
India. 

ISth. A representative Conference of the Hindns of the Punjab, (at Lahore) passed 
a resolution strongly protesting against the C. B. formula. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, in an exhaua- 
tive and critical analysis of the 0. B. formula, strongly opposed it 

14th. At the joint Session of the two Houses of the Travanoore Legielature, a record 
surplus of Bs. 12533 Iskbs (for 1944-45) was anticipated by the Fiusncial 
Secretary to the Travanoore Government, Mr. 8. Narayaua Aiyar. Sir 0. P. 
Bamaswami Aiyar, Dewan President presided. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon resumed his Antics as Defence Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement at Allahabad, said : *T am 
entirely opposed to the idea of Pakistan." 

15th. In the Bengal Legislative Conndl, the Chief Minister. Sir Nadmuddin 
explained the arrangements made by the Government Jor the distribution of 
qmnine and other anti-malarial droga in the diatrlets. 

A statement issued by prominent leaders of the Punjab including Sir 

^ Gokulchand Narang, said : "The Hindus of the Punjab aland united for the 
Geographical and politioal .unity of India, but the 0. K. formula aims at 
dismemberment and disintarotion of the country.’’ 

Aliama Maahziqui* the iChidaar leadM; eipreiced tiie hope that Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jiniiah would be able to come to a eettiementin the eoorse ol 
a letter Lahore to the two lenitae. 



n THE IHDIAN ANNliAL EBOlSTBR ' 1 16 MOpat ^ 

HUk The CMevtta Oorpatetion adopted a nadlnttoi aappartteg the aaova ol 
MduitniA GMidhi mud BIr, JinnAh to end tbe politleml doaoloek in Indim mod 
wlildoK ibdi fforj tnoeei^ 

Bir John Woodboiid (OhminnAn) gAva ad idtA of tha taak bafora tha Fmina 
loqnlry OommiaAiOD aIad informAl maating of tha mambeii of the Oomniaaioii 
And rapraaaotAtivea of tha OalcattA Prasa and nawa aganoiaa in OaleuitA. 

17th. Tha Bangml Lagielativa Oounoil, by 22 votea to IS* dafaatad an Adjonininant 
notion ralating to tha allagad non-ATailAbility of rica at Mldnapota and naigh- 
bondng TillAgaa. _ 

Tha Famine Inquiry Oommiaaion heard tha avidenoa of Mr. H. 0. Innaa^ 
formlly graina purohaaing officer under tha Bengal Oorammant 
Tha Funjab Qoremmant during tha week ended Auraat 10, deapatched 4,436 
tone of food graina to tha deficit prorincea. Of thia, 1*537 tone of wheat waa 
aant to the N. W. F. P. 


18th. Tha Mahardadhiraja of Darbhanga, preaiding at tha All-India Landholdara* 
Oonfaranca in Caloutta, made an *iappmi to landnoldara to play their legitimate 
part in ahaping tha future of tha country. 

, In tha Bragal Legialative Oouncil, tha,^ Agriculture Miniatar, Khna Bahadur 
8. M. Hoaaain made two atatamanta, one about the Qovarnment plan to incraaae 
- tha milk aupply in tha province and the other relating to the appointment of 
Army officara to aoma civilian poata. 

Tha Famine Inquiry Oommiaaion examined witneaaea (in Calcutta), 
Maior-Qan. Paton, formely aurgaon-General. Dr. B. Mookariea and Major 
Lakchman, paat and praaant directora of Public Health raapactively. 

Tha Government ot Bengal directed an enquiry into certain allagationa made 
paraonally againat Mr. B. P. Pain (Miniater for Oommunicationa and Worka), 
whan holding tha office of Chairman of tha Howrah Municipality. 

Corraapondenoa paaaed between Hie j^eallancy the Viceroy & Mahatma Gandhi. 
Tha Viceroy atatad inter alia : *lf you aubmit to me a definite and conatructive 
policy, I ahall be glad to conaider it.*’— Mahatma Gandhi’a propoaala ware 
not accepted. 


19lh. Tha Famine Inquiry Oommiaaion examined more witneaaea on medical and 
public health aarvicaa. 

Tha Bt. Hon. Brinivaa Saatri axpreaaad tha view in Madraa that tha latent 
pronouncement of tha Viceroy had woraened tha aituation and waa calculated to 
Iruatrata efforta to bring about Hindu-Munlim aettlement. 


aoth. At the concluding aaaaion of the All-India Landholdera’ Conference in 
Calcutta varioua problama affecting the righta and welfare of the landholding 
Community were diacuaaed. Maharajadhiraja Bahadur U* C. Mahtab of 
Burdwan preaided. « 

The Bixh Panthic (repreaentative) Conference held at Amritaar under the 
preaidentahip of Mr. Mohan Bingh adopted a reaolution condemning and 
rejectinff the C. B. formula and authorizing Maater Tara Singh to carry on 
negotiauona with varioua organizationa in the country with a view to aafe- 
guaidiim the claima and righta of the Bikh Community. 

The Bombay Leftialatlve Congreaa Party at ita meetins in Bombay, adopted a 
reaolution aupporung the propoaala made by Mahatma Gandhi for the aolntion 
of the political deadlock and condemning 4he attitude of the Britiah Govern- : 
ment towarda theaS, aa revealed in the atatementa of the Secretary of State in 
the' Houm of Oommmia and of the Viceroy in hie reply to Mahatma Qandhi’a 
letter. 


21al. The Fkmine Inquiry Commiaaion in Calcutta heard the Kawab of Dacca, 
who waa Miniater for Agriculture and alao acted aa Miniater for Commerce for 
a abort time In the Fazlul Haque Mlniatry.— The Nawab gave an account of the 
atepa he took to eatabliah die Directorate of Civil BnppiTea and hie aaaoaamont 
of the deteriorating food poaitton at the time. 

Mr. V. S«' 8riniviM Seetri, in aalatement from Madru aaid: **lf power ia 
not to be tranaferred* the formula, of whieh the laat olauae ia the linchpin, jqo 
longer atanda. The Pakiatin baata of die meetiog between die two great leafin 
la cutofl^” 

Mf, H. A,,nuah, is ji •tatemwt fn» Bmbn <diMrTrt : *1 wtagoiieklly 
denjr EhiI I han mt BMde wm ofibt oc Mst «ii, meiM xghmi to la ditt 
to mj matobn at-ma SM Oomaniai^ a any boaj Oa tha 
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eooiftry, 1 Imn. botk pnbllely tod pi?ilel 7 « zcqaaiM the SIKh leadin» to 
•end me thdr ooneidered ptopoeale wbidli the; deem to be io the beet inteceite 
Of the dikh Oommunity, iMorloie them that I ihatl eodeaTour to meet thmn in 
erery poaaible way’*. 

2tnd. The Famine Inquiry Oommieeion heard Mr. P. N. Bannerj|ee» who waa 
iormely Miuiater of Berenue (Bengal) and waa the flirat Mlnlater of OItII 
Bimpliea in the Fadul Haque Mlniatry. 

The Fiaheriee Department of the Dovernment of Bengal, in order to improve 
fiah anpply in Oalcutta and tb inoreaae ita production In the diairiota, worked 
hard to give efTeot to varioua aehemea apread over the entire province. 

2lrd. Maater Tara Bingb, the Akal^ leader, commenting on Mr. Jinnalfa atate- 
ment aaid at Amritaar t **Mr. Jinnah, while contradicting the falae report of 
hie making an offhr to the Sikha, invitea the Bikha to send him propoaala for 
aafeguarding Sikh intereata. Why ahould the Bikha aend their petition to Mr. 
Jinnah : why ahould he preaume that he and Mr. Gandhi are the final authorl* 
tiea who can aeai the fate of the Sikha ?” 

Dr. B. 8. Moonie, in a Preaa atatement from Bombay* made an appeal to 
Hindu youtha *'not to aee Mr. Gandhi, go to Bomba; to aee Mr* Jinnah, If they deaire 
to aave the Hindu nation from couAnitting auicide. • 

S4th. The Rt. Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Saatri. addreaaing the membera of the Maharaatra 
Mandal. Vepery, Madras, reiterated his opposition to Pakistan and threw out a 
suggestion that the issue be decided by a board of arbitrators consisting of a 
Ghineae, a Frenchman and an American. 

25lh. . Mr. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Triplicane, made an appeal 
to Indiana to trust Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and abide by their deoiaiona. 

The Travancore Assembly coqtinued discussion on the lisnd Revenue and 
Income*Tax demand. 

The Government of Mysore announced the appointment of Mr. T. Singara* 
vein Mudaliar as Vioe-cnancellor of the Mysore University in place of Mr. E. Q. 
Me Alpine. 

2eth. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bihar, in hia speech at a Provincial 
Durbar at Ranchi, dealt on the policy and programme of the Provincial 
Goyernment. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a message to Mr. B. Pande. Secretary, All-India Hindu 
Students' Federation, said : "We must stand by the integrity of our motherland 
and defend Hindustan to the last breath. 

In the Sri Muiam Assembly (Trivandrum) discussion on the demand for a 
grant of* Rs. 55,42,685 for Uie Registration Department, moved by Mr. 
Madhhva Eumpa, Director of Registration, was continued. 

a7th. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addreming a public meeting in Madras, referred at 
the outset to the movement contemplated in Aug. 1942 and said that there 
was a large section of the people, namely Muslims, who said that they had 
nothing to do with that movement. 

!Die Manchgater Guardian raised the question whether elections for the Indian 
Provincial Legislatures should not be held at once— "as soon, that ls» the 
military situation renders it safe to release the interned Qongrem leaders." 

28Ui. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broad casting in his address 
to the Publicity Advisory Committee (New Delhi) surveyed the progress of ^ 
Government of India^i publicity activities. 

Mth. At a Joint Press Conference in Calcutta, a strong plea to the * public to be 
thMr own censors, both in speech and writing, was made by high military 
spokesmen of the Eastern Command. 

Both. Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent a tel^ram to Mahatma Gkmdhi advising that 
. September 7— or any day thereafter— would suit him for his msstiH with 
Mahatma (jhindhi. 

^ Mr. M. K. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner, Government of India, accompanied 

* by Mr. T. Jones, Textile Controller, Bengal, visited the Muslim Chamber of 
Oommeree^ Oaleatta, and disonssed witii the representatives of the Chamber, 
questions relating to cloth and yam trade. 

The Travancore Sri Mnlam Assembly reaasemUed. Sir C. P. RsmaswamI 
Aiyar, Dewan President presidiiijg, hnd transacted non-gfliolal business* 


U THE INDIAN ANimiL * t SI ATOtm 

Silt Mmbm of Ihe Fraine Inauirj Ooiiiiiiitii<m wht tpeat actrly a week la 
diffareat diitrioU of Bengal viiftiag a anmber of towns aad Tiilagei and 
ioapeetisg transport arraageaieDts, distribatloa, storage and medical lacilitiee, 
retomed to Oalentta. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce, hM 
at Patnst it was decided to send a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy to rdeiuM the 
Con^mm^ Working Committee members and thereby Initiate a more for ending 

Scptembnr 1944 

The Gandhi'Jiimab negotiations which were carried on since 
September 9, broke down on September 27, when the two leaders met 
for the last time for one and a half honrs. Jinnah handed 
over to Pressmen copies of the correspondence which passed between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi in the course of the Bombay talks. 

!rhe correspondence revealed that the two leaders oonld not come 
to* an agreement on the question of the two nations theory, plebiscite 
and other issues. , 

Giani Bher Singh, an Akali leader stated at Lahore that the 
Sikhs would demand an independent Sovereign Sikh State in the 
evratt of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agreeing to the proposal 
of a division of the country into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

Pearl Buck became the Joint Honorary President of the India 
League of America. 

85 professors of the Delhi XTniversity, signed a joint statement 
supporting Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met at the latter’s residence in 
Bombay on September 9th. 

A deputation on behalf of the Hindu Women’s Association waited 
on Sir Asoka Boy, Law Member, Government of India re : Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League issued 
an /(f message, in which he stated that he was glad to note that 
the Muslims were “moving from strength to strength." 

Sikh opposition to Bajagopalaohari-Gandhi formula was voiced by a 
number of speakers at ibwalpindi, including Master Tara ffingh, Sardar 
Mangal Singh and Sardar Ajit Singh. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, La^ur Member to the Government of India, 
at a meeting at Hyderabad, emphasised that the goal of the Depressed 
obsses was the sharing of the power of the Government of the country. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje expressed his view in Madras that the division 
of India into Hindustan A Pakistan would neither promote unity 
nor secure Independence. 

The India (Misodlaneons PtovisionB) Bill which made certain minor 
technical amradments to the Government of India Act was given a 
s^nd reading . in the House of Oommons. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu 
in a sta^ent from Bombay said that the proposal to vivisect Lidia 

had assumed “a far more dai^erous aspect ,.than H had oi^ 

the day when the (Gandhi-Jinnah) taOp -b^an". 

lit. A Press Note stated tiiat evUeDce was neorded befine the Bsmioe Inquiry 
Ijj^iM^on^^tiieoffi^ OM^ptmParUaauntaty Party whidi was ispMsented 
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Giani Bber BinA, a promtneiit AUMaader. said at Lahore : *'II Mr. Otadht 
aod Mr. Jinnah filially agreeupoo the dlrieicm of the country into Hindu 
India and Muslim liidiai the Bikha would demandAhe creation of an Independent 
eovermgn Sikh State." 

find. Hr. M. A. Jinnah, Preaident of the AlMndIa Mualim League, in a statement 
from Bombny, said : "My attention haa been drawn to a report of Maater 
Tara Singh’s Interview that has appeared in the Press. The statemeni made by 
Maater Tara Singh that 1 had made an oifer to Raja Maheawar Dayal ^tb, whlcv 


„ k Maheawar Dayal Seth, wl 

was discussed at a Delhi meeting of Hindus and Sikhs is entirely untrue." 
Mr« A. K. Faalul Huq. former Bens^ Premier, convened a conferenoe 


in 


Calcutta of all-India Nationalist Muslima to conaider their attitude and pro- 
gramme in respee^ of the proposals for a Hindu-Muslim aettlement and the 
0. R. formula. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission heard the evidence of representatives of the 
Indian federation of labour, the Radical Democratic Party, the Communist Patty 
of Bengal, the Bengal Provincial Kishan Sabha and the Bolshevik Party of 
India. 

Srd. Mr. E. Akrsm Khan, Vice President of the Bengal Provindal Muslim League, 
Dr. A. M. Malek, Secretavy. Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary 

Party and Mr. Abdul Kasim, m.l.a., joint secretary, Bengal Coalition Party, 


issnra a statement stroni 
tator on the Indian d< 


criticizing Professor Thompson’s letter to the 
lock. 


Spec^ 


4th. Pearl Buck became the joint Honorary Preaident of the India League of 
America with Dr. Uo Yu tang, Chinese author and philosopher. 

A Press Note stated that continuing their examination of non-official 
witnesses, the Famine Inquiry Commission heard representatives of the Marwari, 
Bengal National. Indian and Muslim Chambers of Commerce. 

Mh. The Travancorc Sri Chitra State Oounell commenced session at Trivandrum, 
with Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan President, in the chair. 

The Akali leader. Master Tara Singh, told Press representatives that the Raja* 
gopalachari-Qandhi formula was positively dangerous to the Sikhs. He said : ’It 
IS not so much the vivisection of India as that of the Sikhs. According to this 
the Sikh community will be so divided that one half of them will go under Muslim 
rule and the other half under Hindu rule. This is certainly a death blow to 
one political status and we cannot agree to it." 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, food member, addressing the Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the food situation In India, said : "Taking the country 
aa a whole, in respect of price control and of movement under the basic plan, 
ihe position is not too unsatisfactory, I do not suggest that the food problem 
has been solved or that we are yet out of the wood." 

Mahatma Gandhi presided over a meeting of the All-India Village Industries 
Association at Sevagram. It was decided to arrange lor training in rural 
hygiene and sanitation and to carry out tests in Msganwadi to examine the 
poBsibilitieB of using bullocks in connection with the manufacture of paper pulp, 

eth. 85 Professors, including four Principals, belonging to different Oolleges of 
the University of Delhi, signed a joint statement which said that the meeting 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah offered an opportunity to make a 
decisive shift in the political situation. 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chatty, giving an account of the Bratton Woods con- 
ference to students In Madras, said that this was the first of the great peace 
conferences as it undertook to tackle some of the problems which the peace 
would force on the world. 


7th. A Press Note on bow Bihar faced the food crisis on the previous year 
was d^ribed the representatives of the Bihar Government headed by Mr. 
R. £. Russel, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, in their evidence before the 
Famine Inquiry Commission in Calentta. 


Mshatma Gandhi told Mr. Hari Prasanna Miera, General Secretary, All- 
^ndia Hindu Students* Federatton at Wardha : "I will not ignore or compromise 
a i^le interestk be sure.** 


fith. Mshetme Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met ai the latterb residenoe (Bombay), 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. TlnnMi, in a Joint statement, iaid : "We faeve hed 



U THE UISIAN ANNUAL BEGISXEB ( 9 aiRll«ia ’li^ 

» Hmm iMwn' fciiilE ^ friendly telk wUoli be leenaied eit 6^ ^ ak on 

Melik Khltr Hnt Ehen llwene, Premier of the Pnnieb, proteried 
egeinrt the lefleettona on tie Indien Army Mr. WUliem PUUtpe, neiUent 
Kweevelt'e pereonel reprecentetire in Indie. 

IIm Femine Inquiry Oommimion heerd Mr. Terek Neth Mukbetle^ Serenne 
Minieter, Bengal on ue orgenizetion of rriief menantee daring the famine of the 

. pretlonr year. 

Mr. N. 0. Ohatteijfle, ineeiding at the Berieel Hindu Ocmteenoei reiterated hie 
condemnation of the Bajagopelneheri formnle. 

IMi. Hf, M. 8, An», OoTeromeot of India’f BepneenUtiTe in Cglon. in « 
ProM ttotement, witbMi tncoets to Mnlutinn Qnndhi and Mr. Jinnab in 
arrifing at a aettlement of i the Hindu Mniiim problem, firaty on tba footing 
of an undivided and indiviiible India and aeeondly, with doe regard to the 
intetosta of other minoritiea. 

Hr. Tuahar Kanti Ghoah put Bengal’a apeoial difficultiea before Mahatma 
Gandhi at Bombay Tin detail anch ezpreaaed appreheniion that her intereata 
might not be aafagnarded if a .proper realiaation of auch diflScultiea waa not 
jmaae at the time. 

nth. The talka between Mahatma Gandhi Sad Mr. Jinnah laated from 5-90 p. m. 

Juat after hia talka. addreaaing the congregation at Birla Houae, Mahatma 
Gandhi aaid : *^We are fully alive to our reeponaibility and are attaining every 
nerve to eome to a aettlement. But we realiae that ultimately the reault Hea in 
God'a good handa. You ahould, therefore, all pray that He may guide ua 
and give ua wiadom to aerve the canae of India/’ 

Manatmaji added that Mr. Jinnah told him : ’If we part without coming to 
an agreement, we ahall proclaim bankruptcy of wiadom on our part.” 

A deputation on behalf of the Hindu Womenta Aaaooiation waited on Sir 
Aaoka Koy, Law Member, Government of India when they aubmitted their 
proteat agiunat the enactment of the proponed Hindu Inteatate Bucceaaion Bill* 

Beleaae of political leadera and the eatabliahment of a National Government 
were urged by the Gomroon wealth Party of England, in a booklet, which 
embodira the Party’a policy for the year J944-45. 

12th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talka were reaumed at 10-80 a. m. and laated two-and-a- 
balf boura in the morning. The leadera met again in the afternoon from 5-30 
to 7 p. m. 

The Bombay Government’a poet-war reconatrnctlon plan waa the aubject of 
a long diacuaafon when the Bombay Provincial Rural Development Board 
reaumed ita meeting. 


18th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talka were reilimed. In the morning the two leadera 
met for two hours and a quarter. 

In ^ the Memorandam furniahed to the Famine Inquiry Commiaaion were 
mentioned the large increaae in the population of Oaloutta, the effect of air 
raida, diaturbancea in trade, large acale purchaaea by induatrial concema and 
rise In pricea. 

A deputation on behalf of four aaaoclationa waited on Sir Aaoka Roy. Law 
Member. Government of India, and explained the reaaona for their oppodUon 
to the Hindu Law Oommittee u also the draft Hindu Code publiahed by the 
committee. > 

Sir Aaia-ul-H:^ue, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met 
the Bombay Mualim Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, declared : ''There would 
be no occasion for any Government intervention if tradesmen behaved properly 
and sought moderate profits, but if they created conditions of famine in pmonlar 
commoduies, then the Government would certainly intervene.” 


14Ui. A Presa.Note aaid what relief oxgaalsations were able to achieve and the 
nature of the problems wbld)i migaged the attention of the Famine Inqniry 
commission, when they heard the evidence of non-official relief aooietice. 

Hia Exoellency Sir Maurioe HaUett. Governor of the United Provinoea, 
opening the annual aeasion of the Opuacil of the Indian Roads Oongiesa^ 
Lucknow, emphaslaed that there must be in AIMndia Transport Board to 
coordinate the development of rallwaye, road tranaport and air lines, to deil also 
wiih the development of the Indtaa postal and telegram mtem, and In parti- 
ouiar the improvement and extension of the tele^^ 
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Tim paleufcift TTaiTtrdlj reqoitied tha GovarniiiaDt of India to iBaaipl II 
it&m tba operation of the Paper Oonlxol Order, it aleo aaked for permieiloa to 
asannlaotiire anawer bo^ and to print its calendar pamidileti, handbooka and 
tezlbooka aa before. 

The reanmed Gandhi-JInnah meeting laated about 100 minutca. 

Mahatma Qandhi’a 75ih. birthday waa celebrated in Bombay. 

IStiu A deputation of the Priuoea* Chamber waited on the Viceroy to diaeuaa 
queationa relating to the Indian Statea In general. Ihe dentation incluiM the 
Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, and the rulera of Baroda, Bahawalpur, Bikaner, 
Patiala, Dholpur. Dungarpur and Rampur. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met again, the talka laating an honr and 
40 minutea. 

lith. Mr. Lalchand Hiraohand, in his presidential address at the IBth. annual 
meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, held at Cawnpore, obaerred i 
*1 cannot agree to the total control, aa ia being exercised at present by the 
Goyernment Any system of control must tjpar a relationship to the leyel of 
economic deyelopment of a country. The striking features of the war-time 
economic controls in India is that there is control without development. 

A Press Note stated how the famine situation developed in Bengal, the 
measures which the Government took and the widespread nature of the problems 
which faced the province were reviewed by Sir Nasimuddin, Ohiel Minister, 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission. 

The Commission also heard Mr. N. R. Barker who gave an account of the 
policy pursued by the Government of India, of which he was member from 
August 1941, until February, 1943. In a memorandum furnished to the com- 
mission. Mr. Sarker gave his analysts of the causes of the famine and his views 
on the future. 

17th. A meeting of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Galoutta. Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee presiding. The meeting 
passed a resolution contending that due to the bad storage arrangements m 
the Bengal Government, thousands of maunds ol foodstuff become osoomposed 
and had to be thrown away. 

The Gandhi-Jinnah meeting lasted an hour and a half. 

Sir A. Ramaswami MudalUr, supply member, opening the National Bolling 
Mill near Calcutta said that the progress the country had made during the war, 
especially industrial progress, was a matter of great satisfaction. To some extent, 
it had exceeded pre-war ideas. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, Vice-Gliancellor, Aligarh Muslim University and a 
signatory to the Sargent scheme of post-war education, in an article examined 
the scheme from the Muslim point of view. 

ISth. Sir John Border and Messrs Guthrie, Campbell and Fairbairn gave evidenoe 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the AlMnd a Muslim League issued an **Id*’ 
message. He said : **Sinoe mv last ^'Id” message to yon, out progress as a 
nation has been steady and solid. We have moved from strength to strength, 
and to-day, I am happy to say, I find the Mussalmans of India united as 
one man, ready lor any sacrifice for the advancement of our national cause.*’ 

10th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted 90 minutes, Mshatma GsndhPs asmsst 
prayer to all present was that if they had the good of the country at haart 
ana wanted India to be free and independent at the earlieat moment they 
khould eatablish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus and Muallma 
and membera of all o^er communities. That was the best that every one of 
them wee expected to do and could do. .... 

Sikh oppoaition to Bajagopalachari-^Gandhi formula waa voiced by a nnmbwr of 
tpeakera melndlng Maater Tara Sin|i^, Sardar Manga] Singh, (Central) and 

0 l&rdar A]it Singh, Frontier Minister, in the course ol speeches delivered at the 
Rawalpindi Akali Conference. ...... 

Mr. G. 0, DeOrus, President of the Sontbern India Anglo-Indian and 
Doi^llad Enropaan Association ralerred to the Intnie of Anglo-Indians in 
the national ttfe (tf the country, wMb particular reference to education and 
ookmlaatioo, 

■ 8 ■ 
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MOi. Id^vl FUr, one of the most importoni Mnelim fcetivile, whidi ineKke fhe 
end of the 30 deya’ feat in the mouth of Bamzan, waa celebrated thronghont In^. 

Dr. B. B« Ambedkar. Labour Member to the Oovemment of Indie, el e 
meeting orgeniaed by Urn Hyderabad State Scheduled Oaatea’ Federation. 
emphaMaed that the goal of the depreaaed claaaea waa the aharing of the power of 
the GoTemment of country. 


21at. The Gandhl-Jinnah talka laated ormr 100 minutea. The mMo point at lame 
appeared to be the queation of plebiaeite. While the Bajagopalacharl formula inaiated 
on a plebiaeite before Fakiatan ia brought into being, Mr. Jinnah waa underatood 
to be determined on Mualima having me right to Fakiatan without a plebiaeite. 

H.«£. Mr. B. Q. Oaaey, Governor of Bengal, in a meaaage broadcaat to the 
people of togal from Oalcutta, aaid : ‘The comparative ateadineaa of the price 
of rice at ita aubatantially reduced level ia aolid cauae for both aatiafaction and 
confidence in the progreaa Bengal ia making towarda recovery, although no one 
ii^plMMt .boat It." , _ 


• for reference of the Fakiatan iaaue to an international court of arbitration. He 
failed to underatand how, when Indiana agreed to divide, anybody in the world 
would regard them aa a united body. 

That divialon of India into Fakiatan and Hinduatan would neither promote 
uni^ nor aecure independence for them, waa the theme of an addreaa delivered 
by Dr. Moonje in Madraa. 


2ind. The Folioy Oommittee of the U. N. B. B. A. paaaed a reaolntion which 
would empower the U. N. B. B. A. to entend ita activitiea to India ahould 
imine ana diaeaae prevail there. 

Mr. B. M. Birla in hia preaidential addreaa at the aecond quarterly general 
meeting of the Indian Ohamber of Commerce, Oalcutta, diacuBaed the queation 
of induatrialiaation of the country and the difficulty in the way of ita 
achievement. 


tSrd. The Gandhi-Jinnah talka laated an honr-and-a-half. 

Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, announced the postponement of the Mualim 
League Committee which waa fixed for September 37. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addreaaing a public meeting in Madraa, appealed to all 
Hindua to conaolidate their ranks aa the onlv effective means of safeguarding 
the integrity of India and her freedom in the future. Dr. F. Varadarajalu 
presided over the meeting. 

The Mysore Government auatained two defeats in the Bepresentative 
Assembly, when the House expressed itself against the Mysore Frisona (amend* 
ment) Bill and the Mysore City Municipalities (Amendment) Bill. 

The Secretary, Hyderabad State Andhra Conference issued a statement on the 
food situation in the State, stressing the immediate need for effecting certain 
changes In the procurement scheme adopted by the Government. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation in a 
resolution adopted in Madras, expressed disapproval of “the secret negotiationa 
which are being carried on by Mr. Jinnah for a settlement between the Hindus 
and Muslima** wn the ground that communal settlement of a sectional character 
“ia harmful In eveiy way”. Bao Bahadur N. Sivara] presided. Dr. B. B. 
Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, participated in the 
deliberations. 


Illh. Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coundl. addressing 
a public meeting In Madras, canvassed the view that the Sehedulwi Castes were 
a clement in ttie national life of India. Bao Bahadur N. Bivara) 

^ Mahatma Gandhi In a statement referred to the publication of a report In a 
local paper that the Bevagram Ashram was to be disbanded. 

Ifith. The (Shmdhi-Jinnah talks eonthiusd, ^ 

A meeting of the Mnelim League Assembly Party was held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Ghnlam HossMn Eidayalnllah to discuss certain admlniatrative 
matters on which the provincial Imme working oommittee had made advene 
comments. The meeting wm held •« the ipetimop of the premier who had been 
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dtooM by tli8 Leigae High oomniMid to pltoe the netter befbie the Leegee 
AeeembW Ferty. 

‘The Neweb of OhhetUri, Preeident of the Igisiiii’e EzeoutiTe Oousoil, io* 
eagaretliig the 19th. ennuel eesslon of the Bombay Proyincial Moalim Eduoa- 
tkmal eonlerenee at Poonat outlioed oertidn featutea which, he aaid, ahoold be 
sinaeed in the education of Mualime. 

Khan Bahadur M.. Khuhro, Bevenue Miniater, Sindh, who reaignad, waa arrea* 
ted at hie xeaidence. 

iith. Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, who returned from inapect* 
Ing Indi».n diviaiona fighting in Italy, rigoroualy repudiated at a Preaa ooo« 
ference the allegationa publuhed in the U.S.A. that the Indian Aftny wee 
^Mercenary*’ and ita morale **low.** 

The Bombay Provincial Mualim Educational conference, which concluded ita 
two day aeaaion^ adopted a number of reaolutiona on the Sargent acheme for 
poet- war educational development of India. 

A plea to aafeguard the interesta of Indian Ohrietlana in any future oonatitu* 
tion waa put forward at a meeti^ of the executive committee of the All*India 
Gouncil of Indian Chriatiana in Calcutta. Baja Sir MaharaJ Singh preaided. 

2'th. The protracted Gandhi-Jinnah *talka initiated at the Inatance of Mahatma 
Gandhi on September 9, wiih a view to arriving at a aeitlement between the 
Oongxeaa and the Mualim League, failed«-*At the end of the day’a talk Mr. 
Jinnah in a brief atatement aaid : *^I regret to aay I have failed in the taak 
of converting Mr. Gandhi. We have therefore releaaed to the Preaa the correapon* 
dence that haa paaaed between ua.** 

With the immeraion of imagea of Goddeaa Durga in the Hooghly river, the 
main celebrationa of the Puja feativitiea in Calcutta came to an end. 

The India (Miacellaneoua Proviuona) Bill which made certain minor technical 
amendmenta to Uie Government of India Act waa given a aecond reading in 
the Houae of Commoua, after a brief explanation by Mr. Amery and an 
aaaurance that nothing in the Bill had been the aubject of controveray in India. 

eeth. Mahatma Gandhi aaid at a Preaa conference in Bombay : '^It ia a matter 
of deep regret that we could not reach an agreement, but there ia no cauae for 
diaappointment.*’ 

Sir A. P. Patro, ez-miniater of the Madraa Government, inaugurated at the 
oo^peratora’ Home in the Praja Pakaha (people’a) Party, under the preaidency 
of Ehr. T. S. Siddappa. 

Mr. Amery declined in the Commona to aay anything about the breakdown of 
the Gandhi-Jinnah diacuaaiona until the aituation wm cleared. 

t9th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, Preaident of the All-India Hindu Mahaaabha, in a 
atatement from Bombay, aaid that the propoaal to viviaect India had aaaumed 
*a far more dangeroua aapect now when the Gandhi-Jinnah talka are adjourned 
than It had on the day wheh the talka began.” He appealed to ail thoae 
oppoaed to the partitioning of India to aupport the Akhand Hinduathan Leadera* 
Conference. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to the Municipal addreaa at 
Ba]ahmnndry, aaid : ^^If aa a reault of the end of the Gandhi-Jinnah talka, 
Mr. Gandhi now believea that he muat reviae hie ideologJi there ia a great proa- 
pact before the country.” 

tOth, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, in a atatement on the break- 
down of the Bombay talka, aaid : ^The time haa been when repreaentativea of 
all aeetiona of Mualim political thought in India ahould come ' together and 
decide the beat meana of achieving the independence of India and of having 
their Pakiatan alao. if indianenaahly neoeaaarv.” 

Dr. Bhyama Proaad Mukerjee, interviewed on the breakdown of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talka, *.aaid ; ”Mr. Gandhi called for a rebuff from Mr. Jinnah and he 
haa got it Mr. Jinnah hu nothing to load from the breakdown of the talka. He 

• moat be happy that Mr. Gandhi naa at laat agreed to the principle of partition 
M thon^ he haa not accepted all of Mr. Jinnah'a terma for giving efRect 

£• Ghulam Mnhamad, the Finance Memb^, preaenting the Budget for the 
Hyderabad States eald : ^I have no propoeala for leavying any additional taxei 
MB lor ledsotion or modifioatioa in any of the exiating onea.” 
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• October 1944 

Mfthatma Ganihi'a 7fitb. birthday was celebrated at Wardba and 
otber rlaoes. 

The Sindh Goyemment stopped the annual grant of Bs« IS^OCO to the 
D. J. Natlonid OoUege, Hyderabad. 

Gbwing tributes to the services of Dr. Annie Beasant in the cause of 
Indian nationalism were paid at a public meeting in Madras. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India 
strongly criticized the Gandhi-Jinnah talks in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to a question in 
the House of Oommons, said : ^ I understand from published reports that 
the conversation between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi broke down over the 
issue ot Pakistan.’* 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said in Bombay : ‘'There is only one practical, 
realistic way of resolving Muslim-Hindu differences. This is to divide 
India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan.” 

Dr. Badha Kumud Mukherjee, in bis presidential address to the 
Akhand Hindusthan Oonferenoe, in New Delhi, made an appeal to all 
communities to solve their problems by a comprehensive scheme of culural 
autonomy. 

The Punjab Ohristian Association Conference made the suggestion to 
call a round table conference of all important communities for solving 
the constitutional deadlock. 

The India Miscellaneous Provisions Bill, which made minor amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935, was passed into law. 

The Punjab Government released six prominent Akali Leaders. 

The All* India Akali Conference was held at Lahore, Jathadar Pritham 
Bingh presided. He strongly opposed the Pakistan idea. 

The Central Standing Committee of the All India Shia Political Con- 
ference met at Lucknoa^, Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer presided : — The attitude of 
Mr. Jinnah in regard to the demand of the Sikhs was examined. 

Mr. Amery, in reply to a question in the Commons, said : '‘About 
16,000 Congress detainees have been released since their original detention. 

The Committee of the Natal Indian Conference unanimously rejected 
the Presidential Property Begulation Ordinance. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa ^stri pleaded for a fair stand on the question of 
undivided India, 

Lord Ustowel was appointed Parliamentary Under-secretary for India. 

lal. Mahatma Oaedhi and party retumed to Sewamm. The Council of the 
National Liberal Federation of India, at its meeting at Allahabad, passed, 
among other, resoiations, one noting with regret the wholly unjustifiable 
agitation i^nst the Indian Community in Natal by important bodies of 
Suopeans in that province. 

Sod. The Bindh Government in the Edneation Department stopped the annual 
mat of Be. 12.000 to th/B D. J. National College, HyderabaaT^liaM to the 
University of Bombay for be B. A, and B. So., degree courses. 

Glowing tributes to the sarvieas of Dr. Annie Besant in the cause of Indian 
Natioaaliam were paid at a publie meeting held in Madras to eeldl>rate 
‘founder's Day** ot the young Men’s Indian Asaociation with Sir S. 
Varadimhariar in the chair. 

. At . PttM OonfenM. fai Bonbaj, Sir Joim WoodhMd, Olulnina Hm 
J lualM Inquiry OoaalMion Mid Hat u, work ot the Oonmdirion me not 
. M(d7 oonoened irith . yont>aottan of the peil^ bnt it aleo took n long Innn 
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vtow of whole queatiim of fiunioo la India «id inelndad oiieli pioblimi 
at idod prooaiament and diet _ 

Mahatma Gandhi’a birthday oelabratlona began • at Wardha. The Congiew 
dim waa nnfurled by Prot BhantalL 

Ohandhuiy Kbaliq-ua-zaman. a member of the Muslim League Wormng 
Oommittee said at Bhopal, **The breakdown of negotiations between Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah haA oaused deep disappointment throughout the cottatrii 
There is, however, a ray of hope that they may yet meet again to find a solution?* 

George Bernard Shaw sent oongratulattons to Mahatma Gandhi on his 75lh 
birthday* 

8rd* Sir 0. F. Bamaswami Aiyar, In the eourm of an address on **our eultifte and 
Heritage” in Madras, observed : **The keynote of Indian heritage and eulture 
was striving towards unity and amalgamation, and it was not in eonaonanoe with 
their history or traditions to break up India's oneness.” 

4th. Blr. M. A. Jinnah. President of the AIMndia Muslim League, at a Press 
conference in Bombay, strongly criticized Mfbatma Gandhi's offer tp the Muslim 
League during the talks in Bombay. He declared that if the League had 
consented to Mahatma Gandhi’s terms, It would have brought in a National 
Government. *'with an overwhelming and solid Hindu ms)ority, which would 
. mean virtual Hindu Raj.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. answering a question at the Press interview in Bombay, 
said : 1 1 is not true that the Lahore session of tha l^eague Oouncil gave me 
full sanction to negotiate with Gandhiji on the basis of 0. R« formula.” 

Dr. Moonje, in an interview at Bezwada, said : *'Tbe Hindu Mahasabha had 
no quarrels with Dr. Ambedkar. 'Tn fact,” he added, ” all his demands are 
conceded by the Babha. If we had any quarrels it was with Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, strongly 
criticized the Gandhi-Jlnnah talks, in a statement from Bombay. 

5th. Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons, replying to a question on Bombay 
talks said : understand from publlsbed reports that the oonveraatlon between 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah oroke down over the Issue of Pakistan, but that 
both gave expression to the hope that thie was not the final end of their effort. 
Pending further development, there would seem to be no uaeful opening for 
intervention on the part of the Government. 

The Bengal Legialative Council, after six weeks’ reoeaa met to resume 
consideration of the Agriculture Incometax Dill— the main business for the 
aeaeon, there being 21 a^ournmenta on the agenda. 

Hit Excellency the Governor of Orissa, at a Preas Conference, stated that 
Mr. B. N. Gokbale had been appointed Second Adviser.— He would be In charge, 
among othere, of Post* War Planning, Health and Local Self-Government. 

Mr. Amery told the Commons, he could not eee any^reason for releasing Pandit 
Nehru and others who had made uo responie to the y iceroy'e invitation of laat 
February to abandon the policy of non-co-operation and obstruction. 

eth. In the Bengal Legislative Council, six non-official reaolutlona were passed with- 
out opposition.— By one of the resolutions, moved by Mr, Bankim Ohandra 
Mukherjee (Hindu Nationaliat), the House agreed to present ao addreee to the 
Governor requesting him '*to direct the Government of Bengal to take immediate 
steps”, in compliant with the judgment of the High Court regarding the order of 
aupereesaion of the Howrah Municipality, and also to aafegnard the interest of 
ratepayers of the Municipality in accordance with the proviaiona of the Bengal 
Municipal Act. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, member of the Oongieas Working Oommittee was leleaaed 
on grounds of health. Dr. Mahmud waa arretted on Aug, 0, 1942. 

Mr. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India League, commenting on Mr. 
Amery’a refusal to release Pandit Nehru and other political prisoners, aald : Mr, 
Amerv’s answer shows that the deadlock la to cootiuue so long as he ia in 
offioa.” 

* A pnblie nuetiog of tho Mnilim, of Bombn wu bald nndor tho ■iiq>leM of 
the Bombay Flrovioeiol Hnilim Leogne.— llu meeUng while ngnttiog th, 
bmkdown (d the Oudbi-Jimioh tilka for s wulement. fully inpportea iho 
•lud token by Hr. Jinoob doting the ttdfce and mptefied it, oomplat, 
ooofldenoe in hit ienderihip. 
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* The Wolrking Committee of the All-Iodle Bindo Meheetblis peeeed e xeeo- 
lation eoDdemoii^ the Beiegopeleoheri formnle end Gaiid]ii]ee% eelieme **ae 
^belne daetraetlre of the inlegrtty of Indie end being detrimentel to the intereel 
of the Hiodue ee well es of the country ee e whole”. 

Mr« M. A. Jinneb, in e oonvereetion with e foreign correspondeDt in fiomlw, 
eeid : ‘There ie only one nrectieel, reelietic wey of reeoiring Mnelim-Hinda 
differenoee. Thie ie to difioe Indie into eovereign perte of Peldeten end 
Hindueten”« 

7th. A Pren note ieeu^ by the Bombey Government eeid : **Stetemente heve 
eppeered in the Preee thet Pendit Jeweheriel Nehru hee been eufferine from 
inflnenee. Thie ie not correct Pendit N^ru hed en ordinery cold, from 
which he hee recovered, end he is now elert end vigoroue end in good heelth. 
No fever wee recorded end no complaint of fever made”. 

Dr. Redhe Kumud Mooherjee, in his preeidentel eddrese to the Akhend 
Hindusten Conference (in New Delhi) made e plea to ell communitiee to solve 
their problems by e compreheniive scheme of cultural autonomy, end combine 
to build up Indie ee e democracy whose power would have to be reckoned with 
by the Comity of Nations. 

‘ The Punjab Obrietiene* Association Conference made the suggeetion to cell a 
round-table Conference of representetivee of ell important communities in Indie 
for solving the Constitutional deadlock. 

Dr. Bhyame Prasad Mookberjee, President of the AIMndia Hindu Mehasabha, 
presiding over the U. P. Hindu Conference at Gorakhpur, said t *'The Hindu 
Mehasabha unhesitatingly repudiates any scheme of India's partition as a sin 
end patent untruth which must not admit of any compromise.” 

8th. The Akhend Hindustan Conference with Dr. Badha Kumud Mookherjee in 
the chair passed a resolution declaring its faith in the oneness and integrity of 
Indie end placing on record its firm conviction thet the partition of India 
would be fatal to the best interests of the country as a whole and to those of 
every community of India. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission arrived in Madras. The Commission’s visit 
to Madras included a tour of Calicut, Cochin, Travancore and Bezwada. 

Mr. P. Beid, Chairman of the South India Branch of the European Associ- 
ation, presiding at the annual meeting of the Association in Madras, said : 
**To those who have India's independence at heart, let me ssy that they have 
the good will of every European, but let India prepare hereself for independence. 
It is the responsibility for the well-being of 0.000.000 souls— a responsibility 
not to be lightly hinaed over nor cheaply received”. 

Speaking at a meeting in Madras, Mr. C. Baisgopalacbari said that the 
essential iseues emerging from the Gandhi-Jinnah talke were two fold, viz, how 
to determine the areae wherein Musllme preponderated and how to aeoertain 
the will of the people in euoh areas. 

•th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, explained 
the poeition in Bengal in regard to restriction on public meetings. 

Dr. T. 8. 6. Bajsn, addressing a public meeting at Trichinopoly expressed the 
view that all eineere patriots would be bitterly disappointed by the unsatifactory 
outoome of the talln between Gandhlji and Mr. Jinnah. 

The 14th. Educatioiml week celebration in Madras was insngursted in Madras, 
by Professor K. V. Bamaswsmi Iyengar, who spoke on tbe.Ssrgent Schema w 
finnoation. 

10th. Mr. Srinivas Bastrl in a mesage to the Akhand Hinduetan Conference held 
in New Delhi, said : "There la abundant reaeon to believe that a large section 
of Oongresimon are oppoaed to the division of the country but it is not easy to 
determnie thdr number with accuracy. When we add them to thole non* 
OemgreMmen similary opposed, the aggregate will be such as a leaponsible 
atatesman must respect and heaitate to overrule.” 

An "Aeeembly of U. P. Oongresemen” was formed at Cawnpore on the first 
day of the Conferencs of Beleased Goiigiiasmen, held under the PiesIdentBliip 
of «r. Bampumanand. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, reviewing the Gandhi-Jinnah talfca at a public meelbg in 
Madias, said mat the proposab made by Gandhiji contained "a perfsetly ^ooA 
and leaionable arrangement” and he was quite hopefnl that soonet or later a 
SUada-MuBliin aettlement on that baiis would be leaelied. 
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11th. Tha IndU lOMdlaneoM Pravidons BOL wMeh made minor emendmente’ 
to the Goremment of Indie Aok of peeied ite romeiDing etigee in tlw 
Omnaione end wae mad the third time without diioaMim. It haa now paaaed 
both Hoodot And Awniti RojaI Mioit. 

The Femlne Inoalry Oommudion hetrd in Medriui, Meim. A. B. 0* WeetlAke 
And E. 0. Wood. Membert of the Boerd of Refenae end ditoumd with them 
extent of the fAmino in the effected Aceee in the Ceded dietrioU And elco Terioae 
lelief meAtures ondertAken by the OoTernment, There wee a generel dieoneeion 
About the proyieionn of the Femine Code. 

Mta M. Ma GAsdAT, Home Minieter, Sindh, who setnrned from e tour of the 
Hur AieA« enid thet'the Hut trouble might be ooneidered as a oloeed cheeier. 

Mn. V. L. PAndi^ while eddreeting the RepresentAtive Aeeembly of U. P. 
Oongreeemen. OAid : "Gendhiii : it oontemplAtiog giving new lead presently to 
the country/’ 

12tha The Punjab Government paeied orders for the release of six prominent 
Akali leadera, including Sardar Sishar Bingln Sardar UdbAm Singh Nagokei And 
SnrdAr Warynm Singh. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed clause 66 and the Schedule of thp 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill without^any amendment 

The Representative Assembly of U. P. Congressmen at Oawnpore. after a full 
dress debate, lasting nearly eight hours, adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. 
Sampurnanand, regretting the breakdown of the Ghindhi-Jiunah talks. Babu 
Pumshottam Das Tendon presided. * 

Mr. Amery told the Commons that six months after the ban on the employ- 
ment of women underground had been lifted, the Government of India, in 
accordance with their undertaking, reviewed the position. 

18th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the ouestion of the rights and privileges 
of Indians in reconquered Burma was raised by a special motion. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission, at the conclusion of its sittings 
(in Madras) held a Press Conference, at which the Chairman and members 
answered questions put to them. 

14th« The two-day session of the Bengal Provincial Radical Democratic Party 
Conference commenced at Jaynagar Majilpur, about 31 miles from Calcutta. 
Mr. Amarendranath Chattopadhyaya, M. L. A. (Central) presiding. Delegatee from 
different parts of the province and outside attended. 

The All-India Akali Conference opened at Lahore, thousands of Sikhs from 
the Punjab and other Provinces came to attend the Conference. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a two hours interview to the correspondent of the 
Daily Worker of London, cleared several points about Pakistan. 

18th. Jathedar Pritham Singh, President of the All-India Akali Conference In his 
speech at Lahore, said : *'We, Sikhs are opposed to Pakistan which will out 
us into two. Mr. Jinnah invitee us to Pakistan by promising us safeguards. 
If safeguards alone can suffice, why, I ask him, does be not agree to stay in 
Hindustan with safeguards for the Muslims.*’ 

A Press Communique from New Delhi said : '^H. M. G. in the course of the 
previous announcement regarding food imports, undertook to give further 
consideration to India’s requirements for the fourth quarter of 1044. This has 
now been completed and chipping and supply are being arranged for approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons of wheat and wheat products to be loaded for India in the 
months of October, November and December.” 

16th. The Pnolab Youth League Conferenoe, under the Chairmanship of Sardsr 
Gurmnkb Singh Jhabbal, adopted a resolution that Pakistan, As«d 
Punjab and Akalistan were equally harmful to the interesis of the Sikh Com- 
munity and that the Youth League wee opposed to the vivieection of the 
coun^ and to any attempt to divide the Sikhs into two parts. The sesolu- 
tiOD wae earried nnanimonsly. 

^e Central Standing Ckimmittee of the All-India Shia Political Conference 
•met at Lncknow, under the Preeidentshlp of Mr. Syed All Zaheer, to examine 
the attitude of Mr. M, A. Jinnah in r^ard to the demand of the Shias, 

The esteblishment of Utkal Univeretty gave e xreat impetus to higher ednoe- 
eetion In Mssa, and the people of the States end of British Orisea were 
woridng ride by side for the preservetlon and ndvaneement of their own 
eultoxe, 
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* Mr. K, IL limidii, in n •tfttemaiit horn Bombay, Mid inlntilin : ‘‘The thaofy 
Ihfti lelftiB WM not only • religion but nlto n Fntberlnod wm in rogno tbirly 
fMM ago. This old-worid philoeophy making Ihe Chnrch and iha State 
Indirlslble waa exploded during and after World War I.” 

17lh. Tbe Madras Fhilotophioal Association was inaugurated by 8ir Badha 
Krisbnan* Vioe«Ohaneallor of the Blares Universitj, before a large fathering 
of eitisens and edoeationiets. Dr. A. Lakshmanswami Mndaliar, Viee*Ohanoellor 
of the Madras Uniyersity presided. 

The Members of the Jasmine Enquiry Commission after a busy programme at 
Calicut left for Emakalaxm 

Sit Ardeshar Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India« held a Press conference at Lahore, which endra abruptly, the Press 
reiveMntatives walking out it protest. 

IMh. Bardar Mangal Singh in an interview at Lahore said : *^The Sikhs are under 
no droumstances ready to go In for Pakistan or consent to submit to any 
communal domination. They want to follow the policy of ‘live and let live^’ 
with their Hindu and Muslim brethren as an equally free community in a 

^ United Free India.** 

19th. Mr. L. S. Amery in reply to a questfbn in the House of Commons declared : 
“About 15,000 Congress detainees have been released since their original 
detention.*' 

His Highness the Mahara}a of Kashmir appointed Mr. M. A. Beg and Wazir 
Qangaram as his first two popular Ministers. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, speaking at a meedng of the East India Association, said : 
“1 can say that the Gorernment of this country only wants to see Indian 
Industry developing to the fullest. The last thing industrialists of this country 
have in mind is the idea that the British export industry can best prosper 
by India being held back in the cours of her industrial development.** 

Mr. y. B. Srinivasa Bastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, urged 
the country to adopt the Grippe scheme minus the self-determination clause, 
and utterea a warning that posterity would curse those who started the Pakistan 
idea. 

SOth. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, declined to avail himself of the permission 
granted to Working Committee Members by the Government of India to have 
interviews with relatives on domestic matters. 

The Famine Enquiry Commission which arrived at Trivandrum for tbe purpose of 
loquaiating themselves with the methods of procurement and the system of 
Btate-wide rationing had an informal discussion with the Dewan, Bachivotbama 
Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar. 

fist. Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhya, President of tbe AlMndIa Women’s 
oonferenoe, addressing a mass meeting at Oalicut stressed the need for more 
idfless workers to;serve the country. 

Stud. A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. Jinnah was passed at a oonferenoe 
(at Lahore) of prominent Muslim League Leaders and Workers of the Punjab, 
Including M. L. A's and presidents and secretaries of the various district and 
city Leagues in the Province. 

Inaugurating a Conference on Poat-Wgr Development organised by the 
Dharwar District Locdl Board, Mr. M. R, Masan! declared that ‘*any plan 
worth the name must be not only poet-war but post-Bwarai.'* 

Dr. G. B. Arundale, President of the Theosophioal Society, in a Pism 
inti^ew at Allidiabad suggested that Hindus should offer Muslims fifty peroent 
lepresentation at the oentse. 

8M. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a walk-out by the members of the 
opp^tioo excepting two, marked the proceedings when after a week's recess 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill was taken up for consideration. 

Dr. Dyed Mahmud, former Member of the Congress Worldng Committee, 
In a statement to thw Press set out the elreumetances which led to his lelseM 
from detsntion. His selsase followed a letler which he wrote to the Vieeroye- 
Dr. Matood laid : "1 made It dear In my letler that I was not writing 
to get my ideate bnt my Obfeet waa something hii^ and diUbreni.** 

Gandhi in n elatement on l^. Milimud'is conesppndeneo with 
tha Viceroy said : **Oottgisismen should read wltheat passion Dr. Mnhmd's 
letter to tbs VioMOy aadTUs statement to the PieM releasing Siose httsnh’* 
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Muter Tem Singh, the Akeli Leedu, in e itetement eeld : *The GHkh 
hu elweys been that they ere prepared to agree to pure unadnlteraM 
nationaliem thronghont India, proWdu that Mualiina and the other min^tiu 
aleo agree/* 

S4th. In the Bengal Legislative Connell, the debate on the third reading of the 
Agrienltural Income-tax Bill came to an abrupt end folloeing a closure motion, 
by a member of the Ministerialist Party. The opposition left the Chamber u e 
mark of protest. The Bill was passed without any modifieaUon. 

The Committee of the Natal Indian Congress unanimously r^ted the 
Presidential Property Regulation Ordinance, and asked Prime Minister Smuts to 
receive a deputation before the 2od reading of the ordinance. 

25th. The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued. The semion occupying over 
8 months with 90 working days was the longut in the history of the House. 

It was announced that the Central Government appoints a Mica Inquiry 
Committee to inquire into the immediate as well as the long-term problems u 
the mica mining industry with Mr. Justice D. £• Reuben, i. c. 8., of the Patna 
High Court, as Chairman. 

The Commonwealth Party (independent left wing party founded by Sir 
Richard Acland) issued the following statement on the policy of the party on 
India : *Tf, as the British Government Insists, there is no practical 
difference between Dominion Status and national independence, we are allowing 
sentiment to conquer sense in refusing to allow independence to Indians. To 
withhold it until all differences of minorities have been resolved, is equivalent 
to a direct refusal.” 

Dr, Radha Kumud Mukherjee, President of the Akhand Bharat Conference, 
said at Lucknow : **The Akhand Bharat Conference was convened to give 
expression to the opposition of Hindu and national India to schemes for the 
partition of India, as a means for solving the communal problem.*’ 

26th. The India (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, which made certain minor amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935, became law. Royal assent was 
signified in the House of Lords by a Royal commission to this and a number of 
other Bills. , 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in a statement from Madras, advised Congressmen to 
broaden the basis of collaboraters and "challenge the British Government to 
carry out H.M.G’s declaration in Parliament on March 11. 1942 to take steps to 
further that declared policy at once and not to allow the present regime In 
India to continue for an indefinite period.** 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, criticized Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement in which be asked the public "to condone Dr. Byed Mah- 
mud’s action and not to import any passion.” 

Mr. L. 6. Amery, replying to an inquiry in the House of Commons, declared : 
"Despite many calls upon them for other urgent purposes during the past year, 
H. M. G. have provided shipping for the import of 800,000 tons of foodgrains 
into India since Oct. 1943, and provision for a further 300,000 tons to the end 
of the present year has just been announced, with the promise of consideration 
next monitx of future requirexnents.” 

27th. Mr V. B. Srinivasa Bastri, in the course of an address in Madras,, pleaded 
for a firm stand on the question of undivided India, fie also forecast the 
possibility of the Oripps proposals being offered again, 

Mahatma Gandhi In a note entitled ^’fiints for workers on the constructive 
Programme” which he sent to the congressmen meeting in Bombay, said : "Its 
wholesale fulfilment is complete independence.” . 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, addressing the 
plenary labour conference in New Delhi, suggested chsnges in the constitution 
t)f the conference in order to remove organizational weakness discovered 
during its two years* existence. • ^ . 

A rass note from Bombay said : **T1ie 8rd. meeting of the General Policy 
^mmittee ( post-war reconstruction ) commenced under the Chairmanship of 
^ir Ardeshir Dalai, Member lor Planning and Development, Government of 
India. 

BBIh. A survey of India’s food policy in 1943-44, said : "It Is comparatively 
simple to plan for some definite obieeUve on which there ia general agreement. 
Food lends Itself to soeli plsnning. Food sntera into almost every economic 
and aodal proMem. 
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HibfttmA GandU in a note entitled ’’Hinti for workere on the constnieti?a 
progranune” whicdi be aei^ to the conlerenoe of Congreetmen in Bombay* leid : 
** Workere ehonld definitely realise that the oonetructive programme is me non- 
violent and truthful way of winning complete independence.” 

2Slh. Mr. M. 8. Aney, India’s Bepresentative in Ceylon, arrived in New Delhi. 

Mr. K« 8. Qupta gave notice in the Central Assembly of an adjournment 
motion to discuss **the failure of the Government of India to provide adequate 
facilities to prevent or check epidemics like Cholera, Malaria (malignant type), 
sores ( fatal in most cases) and dysentry.” 

Aesiding over a public meeting in Madras, Sir Alladi Krisbnaswami Aiyar 
spoke on *%e States and the problem of Indian Federation.” Sir N. Gopala- 
swami Iyengar emphasised the point that it was unthinkable to have any kind 
of federation In India unless the States also came into that scheme. 


aoth. Four of the five scientists visiting Britain spent at historic places in 
Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Saroiini Naidu, member St the Conferees Working Committee, addressing 
the students of the Osmania University said the duty of the older generation 
^ was to teach the younger generation, not merely reverence for the past, but in 
the words of Napoleon, **to become their own ancestors.” 

Slst. In an editorial on ^ndia, the Manchester Guardian said : **A11 agree that 
there is urgent need of drastic changes in India’s social and economic organiza- 
tion. No temporary Government can put through these changes. Wn must 
either make it clear that external control, British or international, is to be per- 
manent or we must succeed, at all costs, in compelling India to assume the full 
responsibility of self-government.” 

Two public meetings, organized by a joint committee of different organizations, 
were held in Calcutta and resolutions supporting the main principles of the 
Hindu Code were passed. 

It was ofUcially announced in London that Lord listowel was appointed 
parliamentary Under-seotretary for India. 

The parliamentary under-secretary for India, Lord Munster, was appointed 
parliamentary under-secretary at the Home office. 

A copy of a letter written by Abul Kalam Azad, Congress president, to the 
then Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, on Feboary 13, 1943, denying the charges made 
against the Congress, in the Viceroy’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi, was issued to 
the Press by Dr, Byed Mahmud, a former member of the Congress Working 
Committee. 


Novembor 1944 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehia's 55th. birthday was celebrated in 
Madras and other places. 

H. E. Sir Hawthorn Lewis. Governor of Orissa and the first 
Ohanoellor of the Utkal University inaugurated the university of 
Orissa at Outtack. 

A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. M. A. Jinnab, was passed 
by the working committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement said that he was unwilling 
to work as the President of the AU>India Hindu Mabasabba, any 
longer, on account of failing health. 

Mr. 0. P. N. Sinha was appointed vioe<ohanoellor of the Patna 
University. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner announced an important oonstitu* 
tional advance involving more powers to the Bikaner State Legislative 
Assembly. • 

H. H. the Maharaja dl Jammu and Kashmir appointed a Oabinet 
of H. H &e Maharani of Jammu and Kashmir, Major 
General Bai Bahadur Ihaknr Janak Singh and Sir B. Harsingh .Ban. 
prime Minister of tiie State to deal with the civil adminirttation of 
the State in his abaenee. 
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The of Idstowal, niidor-^xttery for Bid!*, sidd in Louden 
fchnt he had intense belief in the’ti^ of Indians to ohooia tb^ 
own form of Govnniiient. • 

His Exoellenoy the Viosroy prbrogned tiie session of the Legisln* 
tive Assembly. 

- Dt. ^ Bhyama Prosed Mo^herjee was 'nominated by the Gniarat 
Prorineial Hindn Sabha for »e presidentship of the AU-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Ut. H. E. Sir Hawtitom Lewis, Qoremor of Orissa, and the drat Chaoeellor of 
the Utkal UniTereity, InanKuiated the Unieersity of Orissa at Onttaek before 
a large gathering including repreaentatlTea of both the Ptovinoe and Oriiaa 
8tftt68* 

The Openine Besaion of the Oeotrel Legie1etl?e Aiiembly, without e dWlaion 
rejected Nawebsade Liaquat All Khan’a adjonniment motion to diaonaa **tiie 
GoTernor-Gleneral«in-OouDoirB *failnre' to paevent mlauae of the National War 
Front organization by the Punjab Premier for propaganda in favour of a 
politioal party. 

The general aecretary of the Committee of Indian Oongreaa-men in BriUlh, 
Mr« A. N, Boae left London for Indiae 

Sad. Dr« Saohchidananda Binha, Vioe-Ohaneellor of the Patna Univeraity, in hie 
addreaa delivered at the firat convocation of Utkal Univeraity. held at Cuttack, 
aaid : "Hiatorical facta eatabliah the martial ardour and high culture of the 
people of Orlaaa in ancient daya and form a auitable background to their pro- 
greaa and advancement in modem timea In varioua apherea of aetivitiea.’* 

The Famine Inquiry Commiaaion, which returned to New Delhi on the 
ooncluaion of ita viaita to Provincea and Btatea, announced that It intended to 
anbmit a preliminary report an Bengal to the Government of India, and might 
alao make recommendationa on mattera relating to tbe food aituation in the 
country requiring attention In the immediate future, 

A reaolution ezpreaaing confidence in Mr, JInnah’a leaderahip and anpporting 
the atand taken by him during the tiuka with Mahatma Gandhi waa paaaed at 
a meeting of the working committee of the Bengal Provincial Mualim League 
held under the preaideney of Maulana Akram Khan. 

A deoiaion to unite the All-India Mualim League to hold ita next meetiim at 
Bangalore waa taken at an extraordinary meeting of the Bangalore and Ooorg 
Provincial Mualim League Council held at Bangalore. 

The Government of India auatained ita firat defeat of tbe aeaaion when the 
adjournment motion moved by the Mualim League Party waa carried. The 
auDject matter of the motion waa the failure of tbe Beat Indian Bailway to 
maintain adequate lighting arrangementa at Bakhtairpnr railway atation, 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, Prealdent of the Hindu Mabaaabha iaaued the following 
atatement from Bombay : *'Aa the time for the election of the Prealdent 
of the Hindu Mabaaabha ia drawing cloae. I think it deairable to remind the 
Mahaaabhite electorate all over India of the requeat which I made to them in 
Auguat 1944, that I have decided not to accept the preaidentahip for the next 
year. Tbe heavy work involved In diaoharging my dutiea aa the Prealdent 
for aeven yeara baa afieoted my health, 

Srd. In tbe Central Legialative Aaeembly, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Oongreaa) 
aaked : **What are the grounda for the Government’a belief that if tbe arreata 
of Mr. Gandhi and the Congreaa leadera bad not taken place in Auguat, 
1942, the Congreaa would have negotiated on their own with Japan, in the 
face of Mr. Gandhi'e clear repudiation of aueh a belief.”— Beplyiog, Sir Fancii 
Mndie, Home Member, aald : '^Government have never had any aueh beliM.” 

The Central Aaaembly diacuaaed a non-official reaolution moved on bemlf of 
the Mualim League lartv requeating tbe Government not to entertain tbe 
Bombay plan for the development of ImUa, ^ . 

* A long term all-India 16 year reconatrimtion plan and a mote detailed plan 
for the firat five yeara au^geated by the Beconatructlon Committee of the Vice- 
ioy*a Gounell, In their, aecond nqmrt on poet-war planning, waa publiahed 
from New DettiL 

Amt The Oommlttee'^ appointed by the Bengal Govenmenl to inquire into the 
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• fuOTloeiftl ftdminittniftioii snehioery started work in Calcntta, Bir Arehibild Bow- 
laodi, late Adrieer to the Tieeroj on war administration, was the Chairman. 

A Press note from New Delhi stated : **The Ooreroment of India have im- 
posed the same disabilities on South Africans of non-Indian origin as Indians 
sttifer from in the Union of South Africa.*’ 

Msharaia 8. 0. Nandy of Oossimbazar, inaugurating the All-India Anti-Hindu 
Code Conference in Benares, uttered a warning that the Draft Hindu Code would 
result in the final disintegration of the joint family system which had been 
till now an excellent security plan for Hindu Society in general. 

5th* The Australian Government Trade Commissioner in India, Mr. H. B. 
Gollan, left India for Australia for consultation with the Australian Govern- 
ment on matters relating to post-war trade and the development of reciprocal 
commercial relations between India and Australia. 

Mr. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a meeting of the Tagore Memorial 
Debating Society in Madras, strongly criticised the Dumbarton Oaks World 
Security Plan and put forth proposals for the establishment of permanent 
peace in the world. • 

6th. The Central Legislative Assembly without a division passed Dr. N. B. Kbare’s 
.^(Commonwealth Belations Member) mqtion that the {position of Indians in 
South Africa and East Africa be taken into consideration, with amendments 
moved by the Congress Party and by Mr. Hoosainbhoy Laliee.— The amend- 
ments asked that powers under the Beciprocity Act be applied against South 
African nationals in India, that the Indian High Commissioner in South Africa 
be recalled, and that economic sanctions enforced against South Africa and 
East Africa. 

The Government of India approved the release regulations for the Indian Army 
and Women’s Services, India. 

7th. The Central Legislative Assembly, by 55 votes to 15, rejected Bbai Paraman- 
anda’s adjournment motion to discuss the Sindh Government’s ban on Chapter 14 
of the Sainarth Praka$ht the sacred book of the Arya Samajists. 

Mr. C. P. N. Binha, provincial leader of the National War Front, was appoin- 
ted Vice-chancellor of the Patna University for three years. 

Support for the draft Hindu Code was accorded at a meeting organized by 
the girls* section of Ashutosh Oolle^e, Calcutta. 

Mr. W. H. Kirby, Bationing Adviser to the Government of India, interviewed 
by the A. P. I. in Bombay, said that in the interest of the public, food control 
measures should continue even after the war. 

A demand for the release of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who had been the 
President of the Allahabad Youth League, and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee was made in a resolution passed by the Allahabad Youth 
League. 

Sth. In the Central Legislative Assemblyt vigorous critisism of the Government’s 
food administration in the country was made when the food debate was 
resumed in the Assembly. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths (European Group) said that his group were satisfied . with 
the policy but not with the administration of that poiiov. In the sphere of the 
enforcement of its policy, the administration had been lamentably weak. 

9th. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the food debate after passing 
two amendments to the Food Member’s motion that the situation be taken 
Into consideration. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the coal situation and report on ways 
of increulng production including compulsory amalgamations on nationalization, 
if necessaij. was rejected by 28 vota to 7. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Sorenson (Lab) asked the Secretary of State for 
India whetiier full considerations had been given to the effect of increased 
Currency in India due to the expandon of Anglo-American armies and what 
action was bdng taken to deal wltii the economio prolaem involved. 

Mr. Amery replied that the expansion was ui^^ubtedly one of the manf 
contributory factors in inereasiug the econome striun upon India. The 
Government of India and fi« M« G* had l(w |Jong time been engaged in 
measures to offset this strain. % 

19 ik. In the Central Lsgidative AesemUji the Ghai^ ^-uled out of order llr^ 
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EBsmi’s adjoarnmeiit moiioii to disonii *1iie tamptitioui opening of prlTote^* 
letters nnd thereby Interfering with the Gifio liberties of the people of India, 
M exemplified by the opening of a letter addressed to Dr« Kaiiu, ex*Bfiinister, 
U. P., and by mistake enclosing in it another letter which was intended for 
some other person.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookhexjee, presiding o?er the Punjab Hindu Maha 
Sabha Conference, which opened at Ludhiana declared : *”rhere cannot be any 
compromise with any fantastic claim for cutting India to pieces either ou 
communal or on provincial considerations.” 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, on the occasion of the official celebration of 
bis birthday announot d all important Constitutional step forward, in\hlving 
more power to the Bikaner State Legislative Aa^sembiy. 

11th. At the Press Conference held in Madras, Mr. G. W. Priestly, Adviser to 
H. E. the Governor of Madras, reviewing the food position in the Province 
during the fortnight ending October, 31, 1044, stated that arrangements for 
the introduction of informal rationing in the rural area in the six deficit districts 
were in hand. * 

The Punjab Hindu Conference passed a resolution recording its emphatic 
disapproval of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula and the standing offer of Mahatm*^ 
Gandhi to the Muslim League for a settlement on that basis ”as it concedes the 
principles of division of the country* 

I2th. His Excellency the Governor of Sindh appointed Ehsn Bahadur Mir Ghulsm 
All Tslpur and Mr. Roger Thomas as Ministers. 

18th. The adjourned session of the Mysore Representative Assembly was held at 
Mysore, Prsdhsns Siromoni Msdhsvs Rso, Dewsn President, presiding. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly the Home Member, in reply to questions, 
told the House that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee were detained under order issued by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Sir Aziz-ul Hsqiie’s Bill to amend 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act and his further to amend the Coffee Market 
Expansion Act, and Mr. J. D. Tyson’s Bill further to amend the Delhi Joint 
Water and Sewage Board Act. 

The Council of State rejected by 24 votes to 12, Pandit H. N, Kunzru’a 
resolution recommending to the Governor General -in-Council to appoint an 
Industrial Commission with a non-official Indian Chairman and a majority of 
non-official members. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a number of adjournment motions ware 
tabled ; only one was allowed but discussion of it was postponed. 

14th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raismsn announced that on 
all the there pointi of the Public Debt Bill on which criticism in the House 
had centred, he was prepared to maintain the existing position. 

In the Council of State, initiating the food debate, Mr. B. R. Ben, Director- 
General of Food, declared that the last 12 months’ working of the basic plan 
gave Government the feeling that both at the Centre and in the Provinces ttiey 
bad now a much clearer idea of the minimum needs of the deficit areas, and 
they could hope that in no area in the future should they be taken completely 
by Burprise unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
calamities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a letter from Sardar Durlsb Singh, General 
Secretary of the Central Sikh Youth League, said : "I could never be guilty of 
blessing anything which Is contrary to the national interest. You can certainly 
have the assurance that the interests of the Nationalist Sikhs, as also of all 
Nationalists are safe in my hands and also, I presume, in the Congress hands.” 

15th. Under the susplces of the Madras Mshsjsns Sabha, a public meeting was 
held In Madras to celebrate Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 55th, birthday. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member’s Pnblie Debt 
Bill with amendments framed in agreement betweqi Government and the 
opposition was passed. 

fa tha Ooaneil 'of State, raplyiug to the food! ddmtiL Sir J. P. SilTestava, 
Food Member, ezpieeeed GoremmeBt’e doabte u to thdr ebilit; to feed Gelentta 
M they did the previooe year. Hw demuid for lioe from ether peita of ledie. 
■va^y the eontii. wee gteeh he eeht. 
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tM. The Conneil of State, which diacutaed non-offiobl reioliiMoiia, tgreed to Mr. 
P. N. Sapra's motion recommending to the Goremor-General-in-Conncii to take 
atepa to protect and eafeguard the righta of Indiana by bilateral agreementa 
between the Government of India and the Govemmenta of the Dominione, 
Ooloniee and Protectoratea in which Indiana were reaident or domiciled and to 
which in f litare emigration might be permitted by the Government of India. 

In the Oentral Lc^ialative Aaaembly, the Home Member, anawering a number 
of qoeationain ^e Oentral Aaaembly on the detention of Mr. Jai Prakaah Narain 
and Dr. Bam Manohar Lohia, informed the Houae that they were treated aa 
claaa I eecurity priaohera and their health waa excellent. They were not kept 
in lolitary confinement or in underground celle. 

17tli. The Oentral Legiaiative Aeaembl^ paaaed without a diviaion a Oongreaa 
pirty motion that an elected committee of the Houae conaiating of not more 
than 15 membera be appointed to conaider the aeveral plana for the poat-war 
eeonomic development of India, agricultural and induatrial, with inatructiona to 
report to the Houae. 

In the Council of State, Mr. B.. B. Bannerjee, Secretary, Commonwealth 
Belationa Department, initiating the debate on South Africa, aaid that the 
« struggle to obtain recognition of the righta of Indiana aa full citizena wo^d 
be kept alive and would not atop till thk goal waa reached. 


IBth. The Maharaja of Jammu, and Kaahmir, who left the State to viait variona 
war fronta, appointed a cabinet conaiating of H. H. theMaharani of Jammu and 
Kaahmir, Major General Rai Bahadur Inakur Janak Singh and Sir B. Maraingh 
Bau, Prime Miniater of the State, to deal with the civil adminiatration of the 
State in hia abaenoe. 

lOth. Mr. Sriuivaaa Saatri, former Agent General of the Government of India in 
South Africa, apeaking on the South African problem in Madraa, welcomed the 
cauae adopted by the Government of India and the Legislative Aaaembly, and 
aaid that all ahould support the Government of India in the proposed action, 

Full support to the main principles of the draft Hindu Code was given at 
the ha1f-vearl5 meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference, in Calcutta. 

Sir Tc] Bahadur Sapni, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced the 
dadaion of the Standing Committee of the Non-party Leaders’ Conference 
to appoint a Committee to examine tho communal and minorities question. 

20th. In the Central Ijegislative Assembly, the chair disallowed Mr. Govind Desh- 
mukh’s adjournment motion to discuss the treatment of passengers at the 
Dhanusbkodi Cuatoms barrier where, he alleged, people were strippd naked for 
Customs examination. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the main question before the House 
was the consideration of the destitute persons ( Repatriation and Relief ) Bill, 
1944, as passed by the Council. 

The Oentral Assembly agreed to the Finance Member’s motion to circulate 
his Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking companies. 

21st. In the Central Legislative Assembly, during queation time, the Home Mem- 
ber, replying to Prof. Bangs aaid that from such calculations as be had been 
able to make from the figures supplied by the piovincca, it appear^ that the 
percentage of releases during the first six montha after the promulgation of 
ordinance No. 3 washover 50. On Oct. 1, the number of persons undergoing im- 
prisonment in connection with the Congreas movement was 10356. 

The Council of State adjourned aine ate after adopting a resolution moved by 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, regarding the constithtion of the 
permanent food and agriculture organizations of the United Nattona. 

The Bengal Legiaiative Aaaembly passed, without much discussion, the 
Alienation of Agricultural land M temporal provisions) Bill as passed by the 
L^islative Council and the MufihidaMd Bill, 1944. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the 
opposition, in tbe course of a statement on the floor of the Assembly, said * 
‘ Ue outlook of the Party in reference to work in the Legislature remains the 
same in spite of every kind of r^ression of the members. They shall oontfiiue 
to take advantage of their position in the I^islature to prevent harm being 
done by unwise legislation and at the same time, to work for the amelioration 
(Si ^e condition of the people in the countryside.” 

llal. Xn the fiengd Le,^etiTe Aeiembl?, etotanent on the ritmtton nieing ont 
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of the etrike b> the workere of the Beogiil QovenimeDt preee wu made by thi 
Finance Minister, Mr. T. a Goewami. 

. The Earl of Listowel, underMwcretary for India, told a Conference 'of London 
representatives of Indian Newspapers that he had intense belief in the right of 
Indians to choose their own form of Government and **decide for themselves 
whether they will eventually stay inside or go right out of the British Common* 
wealth.** 

SM. The programme of the All-Tndia Khaksar organization In regard to commu* 
nal unity was discussed at an informal meeting of the Khaksars of Calcutta. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Bill to amend the Calcutta Ipiprove- 
ment Trust Act of 1911 providing for the extension of its operations to ^e 
town of Howrah was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly discussed Maulavi Abdul Bari Chaudhari*s 
motion for consideration of the foodgrains procurement policy of the Assam 
Government. 

24th. The Education Sub-committee of the*Po8t-War Reconstructions. Bengal, 
recommended a scheme costing about Bs. 39 crores for introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education in the province. 

The Viceroy prorogued the session^)! the Legislative Assembly. ***” 

25th. Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, in his address to the Convocation of the Kggpur 
University, made the suggestion that the internal differences regarding the 
Princes and the Muslims which had been advanced by British propagandists 
as standing in the way of Britain fulfilling her pledge to India to transter 
power might be submitted to an Allied tribunal for arbitration. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha left Bom- 
bay for Delhi to see the Viceroy. 

it was officially announced from New Delhi that the time for submission of 
comments and representations on the draft Hindu Code was extended ud to 
Dec. 31. ^ 

26th. The C-in-C, India, Gen. Auchinleck, set up a Committee, known as the 
Reorganization Committee, to carry out a preliminary investigation of 
India's defence requirements after the war. and to make recommendations 
regarding the size, composition and organization of the future army in India. 

The All-India and Ceylon Mayors* Conference, with the Mayor of Calcutta in 
the chair, at their sitting declared, in a resolution that the aims and objects of 
the conference were : **To do everything to promote and advance full, free and 
unhampered civic life of the people, and to remove all restrictions and controls 
of the full democratic powers of the local self-govsrning institutions.** 

Dr. Saifuddin Kitcnlew, a Congress Leader of the Punjab, at a meeting 
organized by the Civil Liberties Union to demand the release of all political 
prisoners in the province, made a plea for a united front of all parties.** 

A dozen resolutions covering various subjects were adopted at the concluding 
session of the All- India and Ceylon Mayors* Conference in Calcutta. 

26 th. Sir M. Viswesvaraya, in his presidential address at the first Bengal Provincial 
Indigenous Manufacturers’ Conference in Calcutta, advocated establishment of 
village group organizations to increase the working power and productivity 
of the local population, particularly in industries. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in answer to Press correspondents in New-Delhi. said : 
**No big constitutional change is likely till the end of the war. The Government 
favours the maintenance of full Central control as long as the war lasi^ 
and not even an agreement ^between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would bring ' 
about any change in that attitude.** 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference at its meeting 
in New-Delhi, passed a resolution deeply regretting the ’'unfortunate breakdown'* 
of the Gsndhi-Jinnah talks and fully endorsed the joint appeals of the two 
leaders that these should be no bitterness iu the country. The resolution appes- 
Isd to idl .women to work for the creation of an atmosphere of goodwill and 

« understanding so at to enable the leaders to evolve a common formula for 
national unity. 

The death occurred o! Mr. Ram Dayaiu Singh, Speaker of the Bihar Assembly 
at Muzaffarpur. 


nth. H. E. Hr. R. G. Oasey, Governor of Bengal, at a Praia Oonferenoe in 
Oaleatta, observed : *'My impresaion it thut the diseasaioni brought out the tet 
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* ihAt« sltbcmffh the prorincet of North Esstern Indio ore til eonoidmbly tffoeted 
by war-eonditloDf, Bengal (and of eourae, Aastm) is andonbtedly affected, in 
practically erery line of cctivity, to a considerably greater extent than other 

f rerineea o^ indeed, probably greater than any other province in India.”— 
[. £• the Qovernor reviewed the disenasions which he had with the other 
Provindal Grovernors in Oalcutta.— H. £. Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of 
Orissa, and H« £. Sir Andrew Glow. Governor of Assam were present at the 
Press Conference. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee was nominated by the Gujrat Provincial Hindu 
Sabha for the presidentship of the annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mabasabha. 

Mr. V. 6. Srinivasa Sastri, writing in the Indian Express asked Gh)vernment 
to constitute a board of arbitration and invite all parties in the country to 
plead their cases before it to solve India’s political problem. 

The Hindu Women’s Association of Bengal decided to reject the Draft 
Hindu Oode. 

80tb. Sir J. P. Srlvastava. Food Member, at a Press Conference in New Delhi said 
that from January 1945, Calcutta would cease to be an exclusive charge on the 
food-grain resources of the Central Govesnment.— Sir J. P. Srivastava announced 
that the Government of India undertaking to feed Calcutta having been with- 
drawn, more food-grains would be made available to Cochin and Travancore. 


December 1944 

The 84th. birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
oelebrated in Allahabad. Benares, Calcutta and in many other places. 

H. E. Mr. B. G. Casey, in a statement after a tour of Calcutta's 
bustee area, said : **I have been horrified by what I have seen." 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to take complete rest from December 

4 to 81. ... 

The autumn session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly opened 
at Lahore. 

The All-India States' Conference on Education, Medical Belief and 
Post-War Beconstruction opened with an address by the Chancellor^ the 
Nawab of Bhopal, in New Delhi. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government s jute 
policy was criticized through a non-official resolution. 

Mr. L. B. Amery made a statement in the House of Commons 
regarding the representations made by the Chamber of Princes to the* 
Viceroy concerning the future development of their territories. 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal 
issued a statement on Mr. Amery's reference in Parliament to the 
resignations from the Standing Committee. 

Mr. Amery stated at the Commons that the authorities in India 
constantly had under review the cases of persons detained as the result 
of Congress disturbances of 1943. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, in his presidential address at the A’* 
India Hindu Mahasabha, said : "India's Voice must be heard at J - 
Peace Conference not through hired agents- of British Imperialism but 
through her chosen spokesmen*' ’ 

At a Diwan of Sikhs in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted accordii^g 
support to the conciliation move sponsored by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidn advised the All-India Students' Federation to dose 
up their ranks and to work unitedly. 

The i^-India Badioal Democratic Party adopted a *draft constitution 
of free India/' prepared by Mr. M. N. Boy. 
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The AU-India EduealioDal OoaliNMi oommmioed at OawiipoM* * 
The 26th. South Aroot fiarijao OonfaraimL was held at Chidam- 
baram; 

lat^ H. £. Mr. R. G« Oetey, Governor of Bengal, in a statement after a tour of 
CalontU’s buaiee areip, said : **1 have eeen something of the way in whl^ 
hundreds of thousands of the eitisfos of Oalouita are obliged to live. 1 have 
lieen horrified by what I have seen. Homan beinn cannot allow other human 
beings to continue to exist under these oonditlons.*^ 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Sewagram in which he said : **From 
Dec. 4 to 31, I have decided rigidly to diaoondoue all public activities, all 
interviews for public or private purposes and all correspondence of any nature 
whatsoever. 

2ad. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Oivll Supplies Minister, Bengal, in a statement on 
the question of the Central Government's responsibility for feeding Calcutta, 
said he thought that the position remidned unenanged. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha recom- 
mended Ur. Bhyama Prosed Mookerjee for the presidentship of the Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Bilaspur. 

A Communique said : '‘The Special Committee of the Rulers met at New Delhi 
and took decisions on various questions relating to the setting up of the proposed 
Public Relations Bureau for the States.** 

Srd. The 20th. meeting of the Inter-University Board was held at Patna with 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vioe-Ohanoellor of the Patna University, in the 
chair. Twenty Universities including Ceylon and Rangoon were represented. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru In a statement to the Press from Allahabad announced 
the names of persons who intimated their aoeeptance of membership of the Conci- 
liation Committee. 

Mr. Somerset Butler, Special Ofiicer, Department of Food, Government of 
India, in hia report on Government monopoly in regard to procurement of 
grain, aaid : **Given the will and determination, a Government monopoly can 
be introduced sucoesafully, inepite of adminietrative diCBcultiea and the poeeible 
oppoeition of vested iiitereeta. 

4lh. The autumn aession of the Punjab Legislative Aiaembly opened at Lahore. 
The Leader of the Congress Party, Cbaudhri Mohamad Hasaan sought leave 
of the chair to move a privilege motion to discuss an incident in which a 
0. I. D. police constable tried to atop Dewan Chamanlal, a member of hia party, 
from entering the Asaembly Chamber,— llie Premier aaid that be would make 
inquiries. 

ISardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, former Minister, who was dismissed In Anril 1944 
by the Punjab Governor, released the correspondence which be had with His 
iLXcellency the Governor and Premier. 

The Standing Committee of the Princes, including the Chancellor, the Nawab 
of Bhopal resigned. For the firat time in its biatory, the aeasion of the Chamber 
of Princes waa obliged to be postponed indefinitely. 

Stii. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, in a statement (from New Dellhi), on hia talks with Sir 
Qhulam Hidayatullah, Premier of Sindh and Mr. Q. M. Hayed, President of the 
Sind Provincial Mnalim League, Indicated that an agreement was reached on 
the question of Mr. Roger Thomas* appointment as a Minister. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly devoted 2 hours to the discussion of a point 
nf order on certain amendments proposed by the Government to the Assembly 
Procedure Roles. 

The formation by Sir Tej Bahadur Hapru of a Committee to examine the 
whole communal queation and the problem of minorities was welcomed by the 
**Tinte8*** in a leadtiiu article. 

• Mr. N. G. Range, if. L. A.. (Ceatral) who bad diacusaions with M^atma 
Gandhi at ^vagram regarding &iaan problems, Issued to the Preaa from Mad|r 
a report of their tofks, .md 

7th. The Ali-India States' Conference on Education, Medical RjlIeL •"d Poa |.45 
dteeonairuction opened with an addrela by the Cbancellor, the ” Adding 
Bhopal, at New IMhL He made two declarations on the States* attit^ 
Britiah Indian plana for post-war development and on the internal adq 
tion of the States. ^ ,deelare(fa 

The Ben|^ LegiMative AsasmbH dleeneacd the Finance Bill, 1944, td Indian 
hy Mr. T. G. Qoewainty BJlMUioe MiahMrt to extend np to Marh 31, !• fog ih|| 
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operAtioii of tbo enhonoed mtei eoterliimiifiDtt, tolalimtor aod beltlog 

taxM and the eleetrioily duty lefiM under the 1943 Aet. 

The 4th. eeielon of the Deecen Stetee' Workers* Oonrention eommenoed at SangU 
under the presidentehip of Mr. B. Q. Kher. ez-premier of Bombay. 

Mr. Roger Thomas, Minister for Agrienlture and PosUwar Derelopmeni in 
Bind resigned his office. His resignation wu aeeepted by the Oovetnor; 

Questions relating to medical research and health surrey in India were asked 
in the House of Commons.— Mr. Amery replied ; *The Gorernment of India 
is looking forward to receiring recommendations on these subjects from the 
Health, Surrey and Development Committee under Sir Joseph Bhore and hare 

already before them some ralusbie proposals made by Prof. Hill.*’ 

ith. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, uproarious scenes marked the proceeding 
culminating in a walk-out by the Muslim League Party as a protest against the 
unwillingness of the leader of the House to agree to the League’s suggestions 
that an adjournment motion, which had been admitted by the speaker, should be 
taken up either before or after the Jumma prayers and not at 1-30 p. m. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Mngal Government's jute policy was 
criticised through a non-official resolution. The resolution urged immediate 
» abolition of the statutory maximum jnte price and its replacement by statutory 
minimum price to be fixed every yAr in consideration of the prices of staple 
food crops. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Khan Bahadur Muhammed AH. Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Onief Minister, informed the House that the action in regard to the 
arrest, interrogation and transfer out of Bengal of Mr. Sisir Kumar Bose, son of 
Mr. Sarat Chondra Bose (detention) was taken at the instance of the Government 
of India. He declined in public interest to furnish any further details. 

9th. Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahimutoola, presiding over the first Bombay Provincial 
Muslim Students' Conference, urged Muslim students to make supreme efforts to 
qualify themaelves as a community to take their rightful place in the new world, 
which would be the inevitable outcome of the great war. 

Bit Te] Bahadur Bapu, addreaslug a meeting of the Pn^gressive Club, 
Allahabad, said that differences and disagreements prevailed in the country, but 
he did not think them to be unbridgeable. These differences could be accomcraated 
by placing certain internal safeguards in the constitution. 

10th. The Sombsr Provincial Anti- Pakistan Conference which met under the 
presidentship oi Mr. N« C. Kelkar, concluded after adopting a resolution condemning 
the proposal for territorial division of India as "undemocratic and anti-national 
and ultimately bound to result in Internecine war.” 

The 34th birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was celebrated throughout 
India under the auapices of the All-India Hindu Dbarma Seva Bangha. 

1 1th. In the Punjab Legielative Assembly, the Speaker ruled out of order an ad- 
Jourument motion sought to be moved by Raja Gaanafar AH Kban (Muslim 
Lesgue) to discuss the failure of the Premier and the members of the Cabinet 
to resign when Captain Bbaukat Hyat Khan was dismissed, thereby violating the 
principle of joint responsibility.” 

H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in his speech at the annual 
convocation of the Dacca University^ said : believe it ia right that we should 
take pride in our national traditions, not as something dead, not merely as a 
nostalgic yeamiim for the thinge of the past,— but ae something living and ready 
to reataerl itaelf In our future atrugglee. ” 

A demand for the immediate release of India’s democratic leaders was made by 
127 prominent Americana in the oonrae of a letter to Lord Halifax, the British 
,, Amhaaaador in Waahington. 

Itth. The Mysore Legiaiative Oounoil which reassembled under the preudeney 
D. H. Chadrasekharia, patied the Mysore Prison (Amendment) Bil> 

Mysore Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) Bill. ' 

Peao9r**^<«^e Bengal Legislative Aeaembly, the need for applying the guillotine to 
growing rolame of leglalation in the Provincial legialatufe with 

Bupj^rt td 3® 0 .^ ^iaL to amend the Aeaembly prooednre rnlea was returned. 

S'Mr. Amiy Owomon. nRurdiiiR ^ wprwiwUtion, 

Up thair raa. b. th. <5 PrtSeJiJ? H** «oooernmg the fature davdop* 

Tha AB-Iof t^ tenitoriw. • -T imt — 

of ftoe Bditdor Sapn, le w •* AlhMw Iw t ♦ W# not foug 
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to Mk GAiidIdil to oppeii bofm m bal oertoinl^ I im wriUng to him to* 
Mild o mmonndam oa the oomaiiuud fHEoblem.** 

14th. The Bengal LegielatiTe AMembly bogaa^ oonilderation of the Legiilatife 
C^iambere (Membert’ Emolumenta) AMendmeol Bill* Introduced bj the Ohief 
Mioiiter, Sir Naelmnddin. 

16th. Mr. M. A. Jionah enpremed hie Inabilitj to meet the Sapro Conoiliatioa 
Committee. He made it clear in the coneepondenoe between him and Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru. 

Id the Bengal Legialative AaMmbl^T, queatlona regerdiug the export of food 
grains from India and the supply and Import of rice into Bengal were asked. 

At the Labour Party Conference in London, delegates oarrM a resolution on 
India which called for the release ol Indian political prisoners to facilitate 
niffotiationa to end the deadlock. 

The Punjab Legislative Aesembly adjourned etne die after paming three 
official Bills including the Punjab Le^slative Assembly (Allowaiicea of Members) 
Bill which raised the monthly salary of members from Bs 2U0 to Bs. 80(X 
The Bill was opposed by the CongreM Muslim JLeague parties. 

16th. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning ana Development, Government of 
India, at a Press Oonfeience in Calcutta discussed the many problems lacing 
post-war India. 

Iim)lioit faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and undivided loyalty to 
the UoogreHs High Command were pledged by nearly 400 Congressmen and 
leaders of the Punjab who met at Ludhiana. 

17tli. llie Chancellor Of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal published 
a statement on Mr. Amery’s reference in Parliament to the resignations from 
the Standing Committee. 

18th. Sir Uomi Mody referring to the political situation in India in his presi- 
dential address at the annual general meeting of the Employers* Federation of 
India at Bombay declared: **Time is against us and that if a solution is delayed 
too bng, irreparable injury might be done to the vital interests of India.*’ 

Allama Mashruqi, the Ehaksar leader, sent telegrams to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah suggesting to them to meet again to arrive at a communal settlement. 

19tli« The Bengal Legislative Assembly was prorogued. The only business before 
the House on the closing day was the introduction of the Private Forests Bill 
and the Tanks Improvement (Amendment) Bill. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit declared in an Interview with the l^ew York Fo$t ; **The 
desire for independence in India is not the result of the work of any political 
party or any superimposed propaganda. It is the natural result of world 
conaitions.” 

SOth. Mrs. Sarojtni Naidu arrived in Calcutta. 

21at Mr. Amery stated in the Commons diat the authorities in India constantly 
had under review the cases of persons detained as the result of the Congress 
disturbances of 1942, and releases were made so far as compatible wi^ essential 
considerations of security. 

A Government proposal for the formation of an autonomous Transport Board 
to control and run tramway and motor transport throughout Bengal was 
discussed with a deputation of the Calcutta Corporation which waited on Sir 
Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, in connexion with the question of purchase of the 
tramways undertaking by the Corporation. 

22Bd The Executive Committee of the Calcutta District Muslim League adopted a 
resolution condemning the appointment of the ’’Conciliation Committee'* by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

2M. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member in charge of Lands, Health and Education, at a 
meeting of commercial men in Madras, expressed the view that to the merehanta 
the promotion of health and education or the people and development of the 
resources of the country were of greater importance than political problems.” 

The Central Government'a monthly accounts for September showed that, 
excluding periodical adjnstments and transactions of Baiiways and Porta and 
Telegraphs, expenditure in the first six months of the financial year 1944-46 
fKceeded revenue by Be. 82| crores agMnat Be 66 crores in the corresponding 
period of the previons year. ^ 

BMh. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookheilee, In his presidential address to the 16th. 
annual session of the All-India Bindu lUasabha (at Bilaspur) declared 
''Indiali will must be heard at the Peace Confereoee, net througn hired Indian 
Igenls of Brltlah Imperialism but thcmigb nn chosen apolnamen. It la lor tUi 
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tmmm that 1 tel it urgent thnt there ehonld be n etu nti on of hoetflitiei i 
the lodien politlenl pertte tbemeelree. It will be en eet of inpreme etetc 
•hip if to«deT there e«n Be • oombinetloD of nil the netioneliet elemente in the 
public life of Indie for the prmretion of en inrnlnereble oppoeition to the 
coutiouenoe of the imperielistic decigne of Britoin." 

Bir Ardeehir Delel, in the eouree of diecneeione with officiele end non* 
offioiels iu New Delhi, expleined the mein lines of the Goremment of Indie's 
indnstriel development policy. 

The 22nd. elsssion of the Prebeei Bengye Behitye Bemmelen (Literery 
Conference) commenced et Cewnpore nnderihe presidentship of Dr. Redhe Kernel 

Mookheriee* 

A resolution eccording support to the ooncilietion move sponsored by Sir 
Behedur Bepru, in order to solve the politieel deedlock, wes edonted et e Diwen 
of Sikhs in Oelcuite, in connection with the oelebretion of the oirth entiivesery 
* of Guru Govind Singh. 

Mih. The 33rd All Indie Ayurvedic Oongress wes held et Setyanereyenpurem, e 
Suburb of Bezwede in the presehce of e lerge gethering of delegates from various 
parts of India. Dr. M. K. Mukherjee presided. 

The fundamentals of planning lor the^ development of agriculture in Indie was 
dealt with by Sir Menilel B. Neneveti, presiding over the fifth conference of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Kconomies et Neini. 

The All- Indie Women’s Conference submitted a memorandum to the Hindu 
Lew Oommittee on the draft Hindu Code, supporting the Code. 

The Hindu Mahesebhe adopted the resolutions about the constitution of a 
Free India end the fundamental rights of citizens as passed by the Subjects 
Oommittee<-Dr. Shyeme Prasad Mukherji presided. 

Mr. M N. Roy, iu his presidential address to the 2nd conference of the All- 
India Radical Democratic Party in Galcutta> said : *Tolitical power must be the 
instrument for reorganizing society so as to free it from the domination of vested 
interests.*’ 

Bir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member of the Government of India, addressing 
the Rotary club of Calcutta, said that the various control measures instituted by 
the Government bad undoubtedly checked the tendency to high prices and had, 
in quite a number of oases, definitely brought it down. 

Sfith. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing the 8th annual session of the All-India 
Students’ Federation in Calcutta, said : ’*Do not quarrel over slogans. Close up 
your ranks and work unitedly so that our country may take its proper place in 
the international federation of the world.*’ 

The AlMndia Radical Democratic Party adopted a "draft constitution of free 
India," prepared by Mr. M. N. Roy. 

Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru, President of the Non-Party Conciliation Committee 
which began its work in New Delhi, said : "Our essential duty is to apply our 
minds to the basis of a constitution, not to its detailed provisions." 

A resolution urging the establishment of a peoples’ Government was passed at 
the All- India Radical Democratic Party Conference in Calcutta, 

At the Session of the All-India Btudents’ Federation in Calcutta, a resolution 
was adopted stressing the need for evoieiog a common outlook as the basis for 
another meeting between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jiniiah for a Coni^ress-League 
united fronts to win power for the Indian people. Prof. Dur)ati Prasad 
Mukherjee presided. 

The AlMndia Educational Conference commenced at Cawnpore. Sardar K. M, 
Panikkar, Prime Minister, Bikaner Statei In his presidential address defined tb^ 
objectives of National Education. 

iOth. Mr. J. Austin, Adviser to the Governor of Madras, stressed the^, i*^ v 
of public archives in the study of history, when he OMned the Iv*^* „ : 

Congress in Madras, Dr. B. N. Sen, Director of Archives, GovemnfSht of India 
presided. 

The 2fith South Arcot Har^ Oonteenee wu held at Omakkalam (Cfiiidam- 
baram). Mr, J. B. PiHai, wg-Mayor of Madras presided. 

A manifesto issqed by the Badieal Democratic Parly, appealing to all tw ten 
that organization and "Mp the formation of the peopfcra front to fight the Jaat 
battlea in the atruggle for the fr^om of the Indian people" wm adopted at 
. the oonduding seasion of tte party'll Oonferenee in Oaieatta. Thi 
Oatliaed the party’a programme. 



India in Home •Polity 

'The last three Tolnmes of the Indian Annual Ragiatar, thoee 
dealing with affaire during the twelve monthe of 1943 and firet eis 
. , , of 1944, have been taken up inrineipally with food 

' Bewd ft Boarcity in Bengal and the pestilenoe that followed it. 

iffiel. These caused the death from starvation and from 
diseases of more than three millions of men, women and 
ohildren. The same conditions had obtained in certain limited areas of 
the neighbouring Proyince of Orissa and the distant areas of Malabar. 
We have seen an estimate that said that more than 12,000 men 
women and children had died in Orissa. We know next to nothing of 
how the people in Malabar, in British Malabar and those areas included 
in the States of Cochin and IJ^avancore, fared on a ration of 4 or S 
ounces of rice during * non-famine** months and during **famine’* months 
when the quota was to 2 ounces per head per day. Mr. Namboodi* 

ripad in his pamphlet Food in Kerala has said that this arrangement 

just managed to keep the people alive ; during the June-August of 1948^ 
there were epidemics which carried away 80,000 people and those 

that remained, those that survived, live “as an emaciated, under- 

nourished, epidemic-stricken mass of humanity, but nevertheless, a 
survival of living humanity." There had been at Ibrala a food deficit in 
local production of about 50 per cent. Previous to the war, started 
by Japan in December 1941, this deficit used to be met by imports 
from Burma and Siam. In Bengkl this war had created, acceding 
to oflicial statistics, a deficit of 10 per cent only. But Kerala some- 
how managed to escape a greater disaster because her ruling classes 
had always been conscious of “the desperate position of her food 
stocks,'* while Authority in Bengal failed to understMid the implioa- 
tions of the deficit food position in the area under its oontxoL The 
question will naturally be asked — ^why should there have been careful 
husbanding of resources in Kersla and absence of it in Bengal ? We find 
it difficult to accept any explanation that suggests that the bureaucracy 
was more competent in Kerala than it was in Bengal. It is true 
that no single factor can be held mainly responsible for the scarcity 
of food in Bengal that had precipitated famine in it. As in other parts 
of India so in Bengal there had been the deterioration in the material 
life of the people incidental to British rule, the result of administration 
and exploitation for about two centuries. In the last three volumes 
of the Annnal Register we have attempted to trace the evolution 
of this deterioration which with all the good will in the world, with 
all the equipments furnished by modem science, the British bureaucracy 
has failed to halt or modify. It is a result of that policy, 
framed at London mainly in the interests of the British peoide. The 
peoi^ of India are victims of that policy, helpless and nm eeieting . 
jlot because they did not resent this deterioration. The hlst(^ of 
Halionalism in India is a symbol of that resentment and the iielre 
to end it. 

But the modem State with its totalitarianisia does not leave 
Mm units of the '"sovereign pecq^" any power of InWalive to 
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* . . tipproaoh ol » diaatter lika wliat devaatetod Bengal and 

^ Siilten** Emla daring 194S-’44. The modem State baa xobb^ 
fho people tbe peopU of all ideaa of aelf-belp, made them dependent 
on tbe meaaorea of tbe boreaucraoy for tbeir weal or 
woe. Tbia betpleaaneaa of tbe people baa become more explicit aince 
tbe war that Germany atarted in 1914* Modem acience and modem 
tecbnical deyelopmenta have made it poaaibie for tbe State to usurp 
powera of direction and control of tbe people's life that could not be 
imagined in tbe years that preceded this war. Tbe State now regulates 
bow tbe citiaens sbould live and move and have bis being ; it takes 
charge of bim even when be is in bia mother's womb and sees to it 
that be has a decent burial; from birth to death the State has 
undertaken to dictate the minutss of bis life ; to control the distribu- 
tion of food and cloth to him; *loQk after him in employment and un- 
employment, in health and sickness ; to guide his mating. The sense of 
individuality of the modern citizen is <thus being weakened, and he has 
come te accept this dispensation as the mark and note of a progressive 
civilization. In the Soviet Union this development has reached its highest 
pitch. Even in democratic countrieSi in the United States for instance, 
the “New Deal" has demonstrated that private initiative could not pull 
out the country from the disorganization of the world slump of the 
early thirties; the State had to step in to find employment for the people, to 
create for them new avenues of employment. And if as a price for this help 
the State imperoeptively to the people got away with certain of the 
rights and privileges of the individual citizen, robbed him of certain of the 
attributes of a free citizen, he does not challenge this usurpation; 
he appears to have lost the capacity to resist this tendency of things. World 
War II. of the 20th century has enabled the State to further encroach upon 
the rights and responsibilities of the individual citizen. The needs of a 
total war have made these subservient to the demands of a struggle 
to survive ; the needs and necessities of the individual citizen have bad 
to yield place to the over-riding considerations of survival in a war of 
continents and oceans out of which the world has not emerged during 
tbe months, July to December, 1944, with which we have been dealing in 
the present volume ol the Annual Register. 


This has been a world phenomenon. Even in independent countries, 
in democratic countries, the individual citizen has had to forego his freedom 
of initiative, to tolerate restrictions put upon it by the 
****b«Sir**^d" authority of the State. His food and cloth was rationed, 
bis^liieeds of nutrition was chemically met ; his hours of 
work were regulated not in consideration of his individual 
inclination or requirement but of the need of a State engaged in a life 
and death struggle. He has bad to accept these controls, and is bei^ 
educated by these to be content with tbe rationing of bis need^ 
necessitieB, both in the mental and material plane. He has been isamihg 
to appreciate the queue mind and the habits of the queue. This regi- 
mentation of body and of mind in the civil population of the different 
entries of the world, vriiitlier belligenent or neutral or indifferent, bee 
. the ^aracteristic of the modem world. All this is being done 

flp^e name of the progressive philosophy of life and conduct. Not 
^en the greatest scieniisi or pmlosopher dares challenge its validity or 
^teffeotiveness in the conlBicte and oompetitiona of the world as we haile 
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it io*dfk7. By it the State is bidog endowed wi A poweM and |rfmrQgatiT<&i 
that redooe the individual eitisen, whether ^n the olass or mass, to 
the position of the soldier— ^theirs not to reason why, theirs not to make 
rei^y, theirs only to do or die*” The world has hwn asked to believe 
that this phenomenon is a short-lived one ; it cannot last beyond the war 
years ; that with the end of the war the rights and privileges of the 
individual citizen would be restored to him. We do not know on whose 
behalf this assurance is being given. The men and women who have 
during the war years controlled the machinery of the State will find 
it difficult to divest themselves of the powers to control and regulate 
the life of the commonalty of the world, they will find one excuse 
or other to retain these powers in the name of the State which will 
be called upon to handle the difficult problems of peace in a world that 
has burnt its resources in the fires of v^ar. Be-building a better world 
from out of the debris of war that has directly ravaged the life of 
two continents will require the •imposition of the same controls that 
have carried it through war. 

In a country circumstanced as India is, with a bureaucracy alien in 
personnel and alien in spirit, alien to the interests of the people, with 
such a bureaucracy in control of the Government, the people 
Fosiiion^o^ India India lost all significance in its eyes. Britain was engaged 

British StHte B <)f survival, challenged thereto by the aspiring 
imperialism of Germany and Japan. The human 

and natural resources of India could have had no better use than 
ministering to the needs of her fight. Without consultation with any 
body in India, with any individual or party in India, with any Legis- 
lature in India. India was pushed into both the wars, one started in 
Europe by Germany in September, 1989, and the other in Asia by Japan in 
December. 1941. Britain took the responsibility of exploiting India's resources 
to serve the needs of her wars. For about two years the war 
in Europe had been remote to us both physically and 
mentally. The majority of our people refused to ideologi- 

cally align themselves with the British plan as it was being propagandized 
through the speeches of her war leaders and the writings of her publi- 
cists. not because they bad . any leanings towards the Nazi 
doctrines and practices, but because for about two centuries Britain 
had been practising the Nazi doctrine of the superiority of race. As 
soon as the war started the feelings and sentiments of Indian people 
were clearly and unequivocally expressed in the resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. The Congress 
Ministries in 8 out of 11 Province of India resigned in protest when 
the British Government failed to justify its action of dragging India into 
war without her consent or considting her convenience or self-interest. 
The Governor General of India, Lord Linlithgow, failed to convince the 
leaders of the peoide of the justice of the action tal^n by him at the 
instance of the London Government. The roots of this failure ate to 
be found in the whole history of Indo-British relation. It is true tiiat 
Oandhiji had tried to take his people along with him beyond the 
narrowness of the argument that divided India and Britain. It is true 
that he has been the guide and philosopher of the Congress 
since 1920. But the leaders of the Congress assembled at the meeting 
dtheWmrking Committee wMrtled forl8 days to teconoile Ilia’s sdf- 
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and flett'fastsnet with those of Britala daring one ^ ibe gr e at ae t 
of leeant homan history. They invited the British Oorenament 
to second tiiese in th^ context of this partienlar war, so as to "make 
tto people of India entbosiastio for war which is not theirs,” to quote . 
the words of Pandit Jawaharial Nehm used by him in ooorse of a 
message sent to the London News Chroniclt. 

There was no satisfactory response to this appeaL And the people 
in TadU have remained anreoonoiled to the cause represented by Britain 
in this war. The ruling authorities were also acting 
in the spirit of an “occupation army,” trying to keep 
them down by the show of brute force made immeasurably 
stronger by the inventions of modem seienee. As long 
confined within Europe they could be a little considerate. 
German army broke into Oaucasus and eropted into the 
eastern Mediterranean, threatening Egypt and the Bad Baa life-line, they 
had to draw the ring of their raprebsive machine more tightly round 
India’s rebellious spirit. The situation took a more ominous turn when 
Japan rode into the Indian Ocean after having got ^ssessioa of Singapore 
and the Bay of Bengal. Strategists began to talk of a link-up between German 
and Japanese forces in the Bed Sea area. Eastern India came nearer 
to the Japanese forces, flushed with easy victory in Malaya and Burma 
and poised for an attack on Bengal Thus did this eastern Province of 
India come within the range of war strategy. But as its politically- minded 
people had during the last forty years and more made a name for 
themselves by tb^ nationalist thoughts and activities, their Province 
to have in the reports of administrators and the writings of British 
pubUoists a new characterisation, as “anti-British” in a special sense 
et the term. The experiences of Burmese collaboration with the Japanese 
invaders imparted a new meaning to the difBculties of the situation as 
it win develop if and when Japan made good her threat of invasion 
of India which had become an’ arsenal of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in tbs 
battle-fields of Asia, in the island fights in eastern Asia. The setting up of 
the Eastern Supply Council with headquarters in India was an evidence - 
of the importance that India came to occupy in this connection. It happened 
also that in Bengal were established industries under British aus]^ees 
—jute mills, factories, mines, tea gardens — ^that were expected to iday a 
significant part in the war, in fashioning the weapons of war. It happened 
s^ that through Bengal and over Bengal passed the life-lines of supply 
to China. These factors made Bengal a special concern of the strategists 
d the United Nations. The feelings of its people were resentful, various 
sections inimieally disposed for various reasons. The Burmese had 
shown that the subject population could not be trasted to play otbe** " 
than ft hostile part. It was a natural deduction for the n*’’ 

hureuueraey in India to make that in the event of a Japanese ' 

people in Bmgal would not be more helpful than the Butmeie had 
been. It was natural imr them to feel and to decide that sabotaging in 
Bengal could be suooesstnlly prevented if the food and the doth supdy 
of the people in the Ftavinoe oonld Im brought under Government oon tool, apd 
their freedom of movement curtailed These must have been the iuiMng 
motive hehind the measures which came to be associated with the "Denial 
Policy ’* Pood grains were ordered to be surrendered by the people of tho 
iHstoMo at Ae head of the Bay of Bengal. Govsimaanti 
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iVti«n M tooM OTw ih« ooaBtry>fid« to m»k* pnsolnus on itabaludl,* 
Um flommoditiM to be remevad to nfer onetody. Boeta were ordered to be 
mnrendered ereatisg hevoo in the fiie el » peo^l to whom boete were the 
idBeene of treneport ; bioydee only were ordered to be enrtendered, end e wetoh 
WMkapt over all Tehiotdar moTementa in perUoolar areae of the Ptoeinoe« 
Stood, boats and bieyoles oame tbns to oeenpy a place in the plan of strategy 
that was being devised for defending Bengal, for foiling the evil designs 
61 the viotorions Japanese. Measures for "denying” the enemy really 
worked toward "denying” these to the people. This is an aspect of the 
fauBe t*»" of famine that has not received the consideration that 
was its due from the members of the Famine Commission who were 
iitVin g evidence during the months of which wo are speaking here. 
They were called upon to hold shortage of food grains 
and the natural calamity of October 16. 1943. the profiteering and 
marketing to he principally responsible for the soarcjty that 
ereated famine in Bengal. • 

But why these elements of the problem should have had such 
a devastating effect in Bengal demands an explanation. The "most 
brilliant members” of the Indian Civil Service who 
‘*l>eBlaI Policy” ruled Bengal even though Ministries were protecting 
was the renlt them from criticism acted under instructions from the 
Central bureaucracy when signs and portents of famine 
were thrust upon their attention in the streets of Calcutta; they were 
instructed by the Central Food Department to "statistically prove" 
to the people that there was no deficit in rice ; the Minister of Civil 
Supplies in the Muslim League Ministry. Mr Surhawardy. took it upon him* 
self to propagandize this brief sponsored by Maior>General Wood, the 
Food Secretary in the Government of Lord Linlithgow. But when this 
falsehood could not be maintained, Mr. Surhawardy could turn round 
and declare that . he did what ha did with the laudable object of 
halting panic which would have worsened matters. He was either 
ignorant that reasons of strategy had been playing a part in disrupting 
the economic life of his people, or he was a partner in the game of 
deception, inspired by the temptations of office to hold back the 
tmth from them. Any way, the deficit position of Bengal in the matter 
of food grains, the profiteering by traders, the dishonesty and incompe* 
of officialdom, do not explain the whole phenomenon. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India Sir Archibald Wavell had advised certain 
measures the consequences of whioh he wae called upon to face as 
Lord Wavell, the Governor-General of India. The recognition of this 
hmt can no longer be evaded. It teaches ns that in total war food 
oan be made to act as an explosive to the ^ enemy or to people 
who are regarded as potential enemies. Anti-British*' Bengal 
belonged to the latter category, and was made to suffer for daring 
to stand up to the pretensions of the alien bureaucracy. In our 
{wMWMttM yre bad believed that no State could create conditions of 
But total war, totalitarian war, the experiences gathered durbg 
it. •should teach ns that human lives wbet^ of thousand or of millions, 
whether of the military or of the civil population, are as pawns in the game 
of power politics. And we live to learn. The Bengal famine has 
shorn that the fiiitisli bureaucracy was confronted with a dire choice 
in 1943 ;it bed to w^gb whetiiar it would be mot* profitable to “scorch" 
■ 
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fha norms and forma of life in Bengal and fchna diaable its poo|^ 
for miaohiet in oaae the Japanese snooped in invading the Froviim 
or withdraw from it without disturbing the normal prooessee of life. 
Whether the first or the seoond method were selected, a snocessful 
Japanese invasion would cause dislocation, entailing suffering on the 
people. If the Japanese could be halted by “denying** them food and 
transport, the experiment was worth a trial. Wars could not be fought 
in modern times without causing the civil population sorrow. In 
weighing these considerations, the bureaucracy elected to adopt the 
“Denial Policy." The result was famine in Bengal. The measures 
ordered by New Delhi released over the Province forces of disruption 
where the official corruptor, the profiteer, and the contractor combing to 
give a rude shock to the delicate balance in the food position of the 
Province. 

The Muslim League Ministry under Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin added to 
the confulion of the things by trying to extract the utmost advantage out of 
this disaster for its members and its political supporters. 

^Inbtrv^A pursuit of its narrow communal policy it thought 

IsmiM fbat under the powers of control secured by the 

Administration under the Defence of India Buies their 
political supporters could be granted contracts and placed in the distri- 
butive trades of the country. And they used these powers to secure 
that end. If it could not find experience in these trades 
among their political supporters, the contracts and agencies could wait 
disposal while men. women and children were kept awaiting for the 
food to come. The Woodhead Commission let the Ministry off with 
mild reproof for this crime, and we make no apology for again reproducing 
here their words. 


*We recognise that the difficulties of recruiting and training the large staff and of 
acquiring accommodation were real and great, but we were of opinion that 
aroidiable delay did take place. The delay in the recruitment was accentuated 
at one stage by an endeavour to maintain communal proportions. We consider 
this thing to have been particularly unfortunate. In an emergency, particularly 
one affecting the food of the people, administrative action should not be delayed 
by attempts to observe rules fixing communal ratios.** 


The quotation naturally suggests a question. Why did the Governor 
and his advisers in the Indian Civil Service, all of them British, connive 
at this narrowness and the crudely selfish activities of 
llwas a^ereature the Nazimuddin Ministry ? Directors of the Civil Supplies 
British policy . Department were, all of them, higher-ups in the Service ; they 
were by the rules of the Service free from interfemee 
by the Ministry. During the height of famine a member of this Service, 
Sir John Butherford, was Governor of Bengal. Neither did he no-' 
did his official advisers deem it necessary or found it possible to ^ 
or modify the rank oommunalist policy of the Ministry wb*^' m 
office through the grace of officialdom and the support of tne Eiropean 
membm of the Bengal Legislature. Their failure or lack of inelination 
to guide the measures for famine relief in Bengal on right lines oonld 
only bo traced to the policy of appeasing Muslim oommunalism whigh 
has beoome a sheet-anchor of British Imperialism. Divide and nde is 
implioit in every activity of a State that holds an alien people in 
•nbjeotton; it is the law of its btiog. So has it happened ininffia aB 
through the period that Britain hat been holding political sway over 
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ihifl ooaniry. During the Morley-Mlnto regime it erupted into view with 
eoeh omdity that the lesson eonld not be itiissed even by the most 
of observers. In Lady Minto*s Diory recording some of her 
letters to and from Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State for India« 
is quoted a letter written by a Simla official to Her Ercellency gloat* 
ing over the success of the Aga Eban Deputation that was promised separate 
representation in the Legislatures of the country. He gleefully prophesied 
t^t the step taken on the occasion would have an influence on Indian 
affairs for years to come that would be beyond the imagination of the genera- 
tion of officials that started the mischiei That prophecy has all but fulfilled 
itself in the plan of disintegration that the Muslim League politicians 
have sketched. Lionel Curtis of the Bound Table Organisation is credited 
with framing the ^'Diarchy*' that was • given shape in the Montagu- 
Obelmsford constitutional changes. He indicated the way in which the 
evil of ''separate electorate'* will tr^j^ to work itself out. 

*Indis will never attain unity and nationhood as long at communal eleotoratea 
remain. The longer they remain the more difficult will it be to uproot them, 
till In the end they will be only ersdioated at the cost of a civil war. To enable 
to attain nationhood is the trust laid on us. and in agreeing to the eetablieh* 
ment of communal representation we have been false to that charge.** 

The year 1944 high-lighted the futility and frustration in India that 
were the products of the policy followed by the Imperial Government 
of Britain. The Bengal famine demonstrated that no 
Mr. Casey bronghi communal Ministry can solve the problem that touched 
no ehange the every-day life of the people. A new Governor was 
appointed who belonged neither to the Indian Civil 
Service nor to the public life of Britain with their particular prepos- 
session and prejudices with regard to Indian pjlitics. Mr. Bicbard ' 
Casey was an Australian public man who chose to play a part in 
Britain's Imperial affairs by resigning from the position that he held 
as the Commonwealth representative at Washington. The Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, started public controversy with the 
British Prime Minister on this account. Mr. Casey was appointed 
Besident Minister in the Middle East to oversee the organization of diplomacy 
at this centre of many interests that Britain has built up in this 
region. We cannot say whether he had any duties of co-ordination 
between diplomats and leaders of United Nations armed forces stationed 
in it. Why Mr. Winston Churchill chose him in preference to a British 
diplomat or administrator it is not difficult to understand. He wanted 
to enlist the services of the ruling classes of the "Dominions*' in ruling the 
^dependent empire." Mr. Curtin might not have appreciated this compli- 
ment. lir. Casey did not belong to his Party. And, perhaps, his 
affiliationB were more with the Churchill school of politics than with 
the Labour Party in the Australian Commonwealth. Therefore was he 
unable to bring a new mind to the administration of Bengal, and 
eontinned to accord support to the Nazimnddin Ministry which had made 
snob a sorry mess of the campaign against famine. So far as the civil 
population of the Province were oonoemed, Mr. Bichard Casey proved as good 
or as disappoin&g as Sir John Herbort had been. Under his eyes the 
MSnUbqr of Civil Supplies was aUowed to bnngk matters as woefully as 
under his inunediate predecessors. The oommunalism of the Ministry showed 
M sifas o( decline, and the general public in Bengal found no reason to 
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oongriittdate tbamBelvas on a ohange from an 1. 0. 8. Oovemor to an 
Australian pnblio man leading their administration. The manner in which 
Mr. Oasey reacted to the criticism of the famine relief operations in 
Bengal made by such an esteemed public man as Pandit Eriday Nath 
Eunsrui President of the Servants of India Society, by Mrs. Vijay 
Lakshmi Pundit, President of the AlMndia Women s Oonference, showed 
that it did not take Mr. Casey a long time to imbibe the bureaucratic 
habit of resenting criticism. His toleration of the Nazimuddin Ministry’s 
way of handling affairs demonstrated that Mr. Casey could not rise 
above the imperialist policy of encouraging the narrowness of spirit 
that moved leaders of the Muslim League in the country. It may 
be that the instrument of instructions issued to him by Mr. Churchill 
contained directions that Mr^ Casey was not to trouble himself with 
the internal affairs of Bengal, that he would be fulhlliDg the purposes 
of bis appointment if he just saw that war activities were not hindered 
in any way, that the pathetic contentment of the masses in Bengal with 
the existing order of things was not disturbed by ’'outsiders" like Mr, 
Kunzru and Mrs. Pundit and that Congress people were kept in safe 
custody and Hindu Mahasabha agitators were ignored. When Mr. Casey 
came to Bengal the campaign round about Manipur and Kohima was 
mounting towards a crisis for the "United Nations,” and his appoint- 
ment had reference to the war efforts in the Province which he was 
expected to consolidate and keep intact. His success or failure in Bengal 
would be judged not by his efforts to pull out her people from the social 
disintegration that famines bring about but by his activities as a "War" 
Governor. Bengal's nearness to the Burma front imparted an importance 
to Mr. Casey’s regime. The Province illustrated in one of the crises 
of the British Empire's history the success of the Morley-Minto policy of 
"Divide and Buie." This must have been one of the reasons why the break- 
down in her economic life attracted the attention of India to such an extent. 
She represented in the League Ministry all the forces, personal and 
impersonal, that were being allowed to work towards weakening the 
People's Front in India, in disintegrating the unity of feeling and action 
that was trying to wrest from alien hands the authority of the State in 
India. Therefore did public men and publicists make Bengal's cause 
their own. For, Bengal left to the mercy of the communalist and the 
imperialist would be used as the lever of disruption in India. We know 
now that the leaders of the Congress interned behind prison walls 

were perturbed by what they had heard and read of happenings in 
Bengal indicating that the forces of reaction were having thrir innings 
at the expense of the Province's vital interests. They Imew that 
British bureaucracy would utilize the war to strengthen their stranv^ 
hold on the country's life, to kill the hopes for better life 
all entertained. But it appears that they were not pr^ ibr 

betrayid of the people's cause by the leadership of the Muslim 
League. 

When Gandhiji WM xelsated in the second week of May, 1944, 

he was a sick man. He was oonfronted with this situation <rf pdhM- 

cal frusixalion and economic break-down in Bengal 
SsaiHiill tries te and other areas in India. With a view to enO this 
peel Lsrd Wsvell deadlock he approached the Governor-General ior m 
meeting and pleading for bis permission to mesl tha 
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members of Ihe Working Oommifelee of the Oongreis, the sapteme 
exeootiTe of the organization* Iiord Wayell opnld not see his way to 
meet Gandhi ji personally and granting his request ^ for permission to 
meet the members of the Congress Working Commit^ as there were 
"radical differences in our points of view,** and the 'public adherenoe*' 
of Gandbiji to the "Quit India** Besolution afforded no common 
meeting ground for discussion of the many issues ^ that divided Britain 
and India. This rebuff did not stop Gandhiji^ from ^ making an 
attempt to approach world opinion, explaining to it India's demand 
for independence, and justifying the August (1942) Besolution of the 
Congress centred round '*Quit India.'* Mr. Stuart Gelder, special 
correspondent of the London Dqily Chronicle,^ got^ into touch with 
him at Panchgani where he was beginning to "rebuild a broken body;** 
the anxiety of his editor "to help in lolving the political deadlock in 
India" was conveyed to Gandhi ji who responded with his usual eagerness 
to convert the opponent. It appeared that Mr* Gelder bad approached 
Lord Wavell and returned from his mission to him "disappointed.** 
He held three hours discussion with Gandhiji on three consecutive 
days. Two sets of notes were prepared after discussion. One of these 
was '^intended for publication** after Mr* Gelder had "communicated** 
to Lord Wavell his impressions of Gandhi ji's attitude ; the other 
contained "notes of talks" to be discussed with any one who oared 
to understand how the mind of Gandhiji had been moving* Mr* 
Gelder had asked him straight what would he say to Lord Wavell 
if he met him and discussed politics with him ? Gandhiji is reported 
as promptly saying : 

**I will tell him that I sought the Interview with a view to helping and act 
hindering the Allied war effort. But 1 can do nothing without seeing the members 
of the Wdrking CSomniittee, for, 1 believe, that my authority under the August 
Reaolutiou ended with my imprisonment. It was not revived by my 
releaie ” 

At this point Gandhiji appeared to have drawn the attention 
of Mr. Gelder to the fact that he was giving out his individual 
views, not as a representative man. Mr* Gelder got 
British distrust over it by saying that everybody, including Lord Wavell, 

and fear would be interested to know his mind because of 

his "hold on the masses of India.*' The dis- 

cussion appears to have been frank to the point of rudeness. Mr* 
Gelder asked to know how Gandhiji would influence the members of 
the Working Committee to underline his call to retreat from the 
position indicated in the August resolution. 

**The Viceroy might feel that ae you swear by the August Besolution and 
by the weapon of Civil Disobedieoce, your meeting the Working Oommitles 
membere may only result in their re-Investing you with authority to earry on 
Civil Dieobedieoee in the name of the Congress, and the result will be that when 
you earns out of the interview you will holo the pistol at the Viceroy’s hesd and 
say, *i>o this or I start civil dieobedienee*’ That would make things woiss than 
thay arc today.” 

To this diraot charge Gandhiji could only plead that ab Iha 
hiok of Muck a question stood the distmat of the Britiah ruling elasaua 
of hia "profeaaion*' that ho was and has 
Oaamil'a raireai always bean "a friend of the Brilieh"* Mr. Gelder 
fram isdS peeltlea appsars to have bson Ireatsd by Gandhiji as a bod- 
otflci a l negofeiatorf to Ms de vlavutiftn that ibo 
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British OoTemment were not likely ^^to oonoede the demand for Independ- 
enoa while, the war is •on/’ Gandfaiji exidained how what he would 
be satisfied with today differed from that demanded in 1942* The 
economic break-down that was hidden behind war profiteering appears 
to have influenced him in making this concession. He was convinced 
that there could be no improvement in the food situation and no 
end to the sufferings of the people ^'unless power and responsibility” were 
transferred from "British to Indian hands/’ And he defined this 
transfer as "National Government in full control of civil Administra- 
tion” The August Besolution had been pitched to a higher purpose. 
The betrayal by the Churchill Government of Indian hopes raised by 
the "Atlantic Charter", woven rounds the "Four Freedoms” preached 
by President Boosevelt, the .ignominous failure of administrators in 
Malaya and Burma to protect the life, property and honour of the 
peoples, had created a mood of des^ration in India that the Congress 
under the leadership of Oandhiji haa tried to give a shape to in the 
"Quit India" movement. He had asked the British Government to 
honourably "quit India”, to leave it to God, to anarchy if it came to that. 
The failure of that movement, the failure of the people to non- 
violently organize themselves, to prevent the outburst of chaos, 
their failure to violently wrest the authority of the State from British 
hands — ^this experience appears to have brought about this change of 
front on the part of Gandhiji, or a climb-down if one be tempted to 
use the word. He frankly indicated his present attitude thus: 

have DO Intention of offering Civil Disobedience to-day. I cannot take the country 
back to 1942. History can never be repeated. Even without the authority of 
the Congress, If I wanted to do It, I could start Civil Disobedience to-dsy on 
the strength of mv supposed influence with the masses, but would be doing so 

merely to embarass the British Government This cannot be my object” 

♦ 

In more than one place in the explanatory statement he made 
to journalists, Indian and foreign, he told that the Gelder interview 
was really addressed to the powers that be, both 
Mr. Gelder spur- in Britain, that as Lord Wavell 

^elntervievf refused to meet him personally, Gandhiji hoped 

that the special correspondent of a well-known British 
daily, with his knowledge of Gandhiji's mind, would be able to plead 
with the British Governor-General with better effect the cause of the 
iroedom of India and the cause of world peace that have become 
synonymous in his mind. Mr. Gelder also appears to have approached 
the problem from this larger view. He appears to have appreciated 
and respected the spirit of the words in which Gandhiji expressed 
his anxiety. There were many Indian critics who disliked Gandhiji a 
confession of defeat. But he asked them to enter into "the sufferings 
not only of the people of India but of those, whether engag^ 
in war or not, of the whole world/’ But Mr. Gelder belonged not 
to this dlass. To British oitios of his officiousness, he put the case 
in the light with which he had approached GandhijL He was inter- 
ested in solving tire political deadlock in India, it was true, but he 
was interested more in world peace with which somehow India’s 
political status has had some relation. This was the main reason fcir 
'imposing a strain on a rick man." 
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4 ■! Md Mr. Gaadlii that I ms uMom for Odt not only lor Bw win of InAa, bnl* 

iir tlM Mke of the peeoafnl futate of my ovD.eranttr wd for Ow fstonM 
lif ohildreD tnd til Eoelith ^ttdran who^ 1 lippe, will grow to adiill 
Hit io • noar, happier world.** 

This point of riew did not, fiowwrar* appeal to^ the mling dlaseee 
of Britain. And the Gelder interview ^'misfired." The evidence of thia oame 
out in the apeeohea made in the House of Commons 
Bfitlah ralars in course of which Oandhiji’s new move naturally 

rajaat It formed a subject of discussion. The impression left 

in the mind was that those who ai^ated to speak in 
the name of the British people and, perhaps, did give voice to their 
inner feeling and belief, had persuaded themselves that what the people of 
India stood mostly in need of at this point of their history was 
economic re-oonstruotion and not political satisfaction. No body in 
India was deceived by this British pose. Leaders of industrial life in 
India, men like Mr. J. B. D. Tata and Sir Horn! Modi, came out bitter with 
criticism of this attitude, because they could speak from experience 
that India's economic interests were systematically sacrificed at the 
altar of Britain s because the State in India was being run by British 
rulers who had to consult the convenience and comfort of their own 
people in preference to those of India's. The history of Indo-British 
relation during the last one hundred eighty-eight years since Britain 
secured political power over India has a record of the use of political 
power to strangle Indian industries and injure them. And the plea of 
British politicians on behalf of India's economic regeneration under 
British auspices is one of the major ironies of history, to put the matter 
mildly. We remember how the London TVmes, the London Economist and 
the Manchester Ouardian toppled over one another in welcoming the 
appointment of Sir Archibald WaveU as Oovemor-Qeneral in succession 
to Lord Linlithgow as opening a new era of economic reconstruction. 
The humour of the situation will be better appreciated if it be remembered 
that during Lord Linlithgow’s administration, acting under Sir Archibald 
Wavell's advice as Oommander-in-Obief of India, measures were taken 
that created conditions of famine in Bengal that killed more than three 
millions of men, women and children. Again, history has often told us 
that alien rulers often try to silence their conscience and stifle criticism 
of their actions by holding forth on the virtues of economic well- 
being as a substitute for political freedom, as a sop to the subject 
population. Sydney Smith in bis Peter Plymley^s Letters had parodied 
this pose and exposed its hypocrisy about a hundred years back. 
British rulers were busy trying to persuade the Irish people that 
the cry for a Parliament at Dublin was all ineffective. Sydney Smith 
put this plea in all its absurdity when he said that 

**The object of all Oorernnent Is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout 
constable and honest justice, a clear high way and a free obapel. What traeh to 
be bawling in the streets soout the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold 
anthem go bragh. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and ebeesa, EHn 
go ^bins that will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons withont holes in 


^ The present Prime Minister of Britain was not unaware bow 
'Tory Democracy” in his own island had attempted under the leader- 
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, ship of Beojamin Disraeli ( Lord Beaooaefidd ) to 
the attention of the other "nation" in Britain* 
9 nief*\ the poot and disenfranchieed of the country* from their 

"wild longings for organic change*'. In the biography of 
hie father* Lord Bandolph Churchill* he had analysed the policy in no 
cemidimentary terms — the policy which begins with 

little peddling Boards of Heelth which occupy and delight the Local 
Oereromeot Department, comprises Lord Salisbury’s plan for the amelioration of 
the dwelUhgs of the poor, carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of eompulsory 
natbnal insurance, includes Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s temperance pro|)aganda, preserves 
and reclaims commons and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce, constmets people’s 
parks, eollecU and opens to the masses musenins and libraries* art galleries, 
and doss not disdain the work^housss of Mr. Jesse Collins”. 

Lord Wavell's stiff attitude to Mr. Oelder'e mieeion* undertaken 
at Qandhiji’a instanoe* and the* discussion in the House of Commons left 
np doubt in the mind that the British authorities were 
The nnalterable not prepared to share authority with responsible public 

Tory policy opinion in India organized on a non-oommunsd 

platform* to recognize "full independence qualified 
during the pendency of the War" as indicated in Gandhiji’s disoussions 
with Mr. Qelder— National Government in full control of civil adminis- 
tration that would render all aid and open all facilities to the Allied 
Powers, such as air bases* railways, ports etc.* helping the war effort in 
all its branches and phases. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery* in replying to questions put by Labour members in the House 
of Commons on the 13th July* 1944* appeared to suggest that the 
British Government should wait developments in India till these become 
"clearer." By that time the Bajagopalachari formula for the settlement 
of the problem* as it has been raised by the Muslim League* api^ared* 
and the ruling class of Britain wanted to watch how this "move 
towards a settlement between the two major communities" transformed 
affairs in India and forced the hands of the Government. The mind of 
this class was reflected in the question put by Earl, Winterton who* 
perhaps, feared that the Churchill Government might be forced to 
commit itself in response to Gandhiji’s new offer. He asked a question 
and had his reply. 

**WIU Mr. Amery give ao assurance that In any negotiations to which the 
Government of India is party, equal rights are given to tbe Muslim League as to 
the predominantly Hindu Congress which is unalterably op)>osed to the ‘.viewa of 
the Mualim League and tha great majoriw of the Muslims in India T” 

’*There will, be no que<«ition of tha Government of India exercising one-eided 
Influence on tbeee diecueeione in any manner.” 

Another member* Sir Herbert Williams, expressed oonoem for 
another element of India’s life when he asked : "Will 50 million 
peoplo* described as untoaobables* have some oonsider- 
01 ation as well as Mr. Gandhi ?" Mr. Amery replied : 

”i!mnmnilttT "They do not enter into the present negotiations* if 

indeed negotiations are in progress.'* These two quest- 
ions and the two replies given by Mr. Amery summarize tha two problems 
toat under British auspices and with British encouragement have 
created all the complexities that are supposed to halt the arrival of demo- 
eratio freedom in India. We have referred to the long history of Ang)p- 
Indian flirtation with the feelings* sentiments and interests of a section 
of the Muslim oommunity in India. Since the days of Sir Syed Ahmed* 
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'Jfcmildot o( iha Aligarh Oollege« the imouraor of the Muslim tJniverslty 
of today, official policy has been consistent in itrsnpport to all that stirred 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims of India, twisted these 
differences into permanent factors of communal conflict and compeU* 
tion. It docs not require any deep research into the history of 
Hindu* Muslim relations to come face to face with the fact that Hindu 
and Muslim societies have differed in certain of the habits of their life 
and thought ; they have agre*^d to treat these differences with a certain 
amount of toleration and on this tolerance lay the foundation of a 
common life. After the first flush of victory the ruling classes amongst 
the Muslims acce pted India as their homeland and their Hindu neigh- 
bours as equal partners in the administration of the country. During 
the many dynastic revolutions that chaiacterized the life of India since 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, Hindu and Muslim grandees 
and chieftains have been found oo-o|yHrating with one another in putting up 
or pulling down rulers on the thrones of Delhi. During the seven hundred 
years antecedent to British eruption into India, aspirants to inde- 
pendence, Hindu or Muslim, in the various parts and provinor>s of India, 
never failed to recognise the primacy of the emperors of Delhi, to 
bear fealty to them, however insincere it might have been. In the 
anarchy of sovereignties that had been a mark and note of mediseval 
times in Europe and Asia, in almost every continent, this experience 
of India has been the expression of a deeply-recognized necessity that 
there must be a central Oovernment to hold the discordant elements 
In check, to neutralize their chaotic conceits and ambitions. The 
British rulers being alien to the soil and refusing to identify themselves 
with the people of India have succeeded in imposing some sort of a 
centralised administration over the country. But when the classes 
educated by them refused to remain the standard-bearers of this alien 
rule, the new rulers tried to disrupt the unity of a common resentment 
under a common subjugation by setting community against community* 
One of the earliest of their administrators, Mounstuart Elphinstone, a 
student of Indian thought and culture and an admirer of these in 
his own way, set this pattern of rule in India when he recalled for* 
the guidance of his fellow administrators the old Roman motto of ''Divide 
el impera’'-^"Divide and rule" — which should also be theirs in India. 

The difficulties created for the nation-builder in India by this 
poUey, and their efforts to get over these or batter these down, make 
the history of Indian Nationalism since the days when 77 
aiase the Birth men, speaking different languages, wearing different 
el the Geafisss apparels, living at distances as wide apart as 
^ Assam and Bind, the Punjab and the Presidency of 
Madras, assembled at Bombay in the hall of the Ookuldas Tejp 1 School to 
create out of these diversities a unity of purpose for the political 
redemption of their people. In Volume I of the Annual Eegiakr of 
1986, we have traced the growth and rise of the many forces, personal 
ai^ impersonal, that made the organisation of this institution inevtt- 
anm. An Anglo-Indian administrator, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-West Province (now the UniM Provinces of Agra and Oudb), 
ihiddand Oolvin, had the insight to recognise that it would have '^arrived 
b the consummation of time." The tfme of new birth was a narrow 
qfliesihm— ...•••"the charm which had held the sleeper bound was to be 

7 
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bfoken, and the iimo for breaking was at hand/* Bo, it happened in 
1885. History would bear testimony to the fact that the majority of 
the British administrators unoonsciously to themselves had worked 
towards bringing this development near realization. But when it did 
arrive they oonld not welcome it. Even the highest of them, one of 
them, the Marqnis of Dafferih, the successor of Lord Bipon, scented 
danger in it, he who had encouraged and inspired Allan Octavian 
Hume to organize the Indian National Congress. And to halt it he 
appealed to the narrow conceits of the higher classes amongst the 
Muslims of India to set their claims as a counterpoise to what 4hey 
have described as Hindu ambitions for domination. Addressing members of 
the Mabomedan Central National Association of Calcutta on the eve of his 
departure from India, he uttered words that revealed the mind of the Anglo.^ 
Indian bureaucracy, challenged by Indian Nationalism to justify its ways of 
rule over India He had spoken of the Congress as representing a '^micros- 
oopic minority", of trying to **ride in tbe chariot of the sun". The fare- 
well address presented by the Association afforded an opportunity to 
whip up opposition to the demands put forward on behalf of the 
people. It has to be remembered that the Indian National Congress 
was not the revolutionary organisation that it has become since 1905. 
The demands made in its resolutions of those days did not for twenty 
years rise much above the concern for **peddliog Boards of Health" and 
such like things. But the British bureaucrat was prescient. And he 
could detect in the petition and protest and prayer of the early years 
of the Congress the first notes of the full-throated assertion of India’s 
right to political independence. Therefore did he try to set up the 
'baffle wair of communal and sectional interests, therefore did he en- 
courage these to hold up progress for as long a time as possible. 
Lord Dufferin was one of the cleverest of this tribe. How cleverly 
did he appeal to the Muslim grandees, to their pride, with a view to 
enlist their help in consolidating the position of the "external authority" 
in India 1 

“In aov erent, be assured, Qentlsmen. that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy ana approbation which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
' een<^rsl administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
formerly occupied such a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.*’ 


His appeal did not take a long timo to bear fruit. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Shan hastened to show that he and his class in India 
NT ooul4 not be ignored in the scheme of things that the 

™^^ae to "tt!e* Congress was trying to build up in India. He did it 
fo crudely thftt no body oonld miss its inspiration to 
have oom. from Lord Daffsrin’s words. Or, it may be 
that both^t thsmsslyas bound together in mntnal selfishness for the 
exploitation India’s weakness. Speaking at a meeing of brother 
grandee, at tfio. Kaiser Bagh in Lnoknow (1888) he uttered words 
wwa reminisimt of the days when Muslim kings mled at Delhi. 

“We the Hahomedans are those who fnled India for six or seTeo bnndred 
yean. From onr hands the Oorernraent wm Uken by tbe Enelish. le the Innian 
Oorernment so foolish as to snpposethat in seventy years we nave forgotten aU onr 
graodanr and all our glory T” ^ 

Thus was the eonomt stirred into life by the British bnreanont for 
hi, own pniposes that has takea ehape today in the olaim pirt forth by the 
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' Mndioi League lor a eepataie State or Statee in India to be carved out 
jtf Uooke of teritorriee where the IfoBlime bapMn to find themed vei 
ib the majority. In Bucoeesive voluniee of the Indian Annual lUgUUT 
iince 1986. we have tried to trace the movement of thought in the 
heart of a section in the Muslim community in India asserting their 
separateness from their neighbours and dreaming dreams of having this 
separateness given a distinct place in the future when the British 
authority will have faded out of India. In the latter part of 1988, 
from Prof. Abdul Latif, sometime professor of English in the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad ^Deccaul^ we have had a ^ picture of the 
country as a section of Muslim public men and publicists would like 
to have it drawn. Since then the Muslim League has made this scheme 
its own* and by appealing to tbe crudest of human feelings and the noblest 
at the same time it has been able to *enlist the support of^ large 
bodies of Muslims to its plan of disruption. The protagonists of 
the index may have thrown overboard the lessons of Indian history in 
drawing up their ideology and disregarded the fact that Hindus and 
Muslims overlap tbem^ves so intimately over wide areas of the 
country that without a vast exchange of population no coherent 
Muslim State or Hindu State for the matter of that can be formed 
within the unity that geography has made in this continental country 
of India. We know that history and geography have many times lost 
their appeal to human beings, and they have been disregarded in the 
pursuit of narrow conceits and ambitions. There is sage counsel yet in 
Muslim society in India that finds no virtue in the cry raised by the 
Muslim League, but it appears to be lost in the enthusiasm of the 
community. Venerated leaders like Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani 
of Deobund in the United Provinces, a centre of traditional Muslim 
culture, like Mufti Kifayat Ullah of Delhi, like Eban Abdur Ghaffar 
Khan of the North-West Frontier Province, to name a few names, are 
ranged against the unwisdom implicit in the Muslim League cry. But 
their protests sound like cries in tbe wilderness. 

A section in the leadership of tbe Indian National Congress 
represented by Mr. Ohakravarti Bajagopalachari, sometime Chief 
Minister in Madras, appears to have accepted the 
Evelatlon of the position that the demands put forward by the Muslim 
sepsntlst idee League cannot bo rejected with safety to tbe cause 
of Nationalism that the Congress claims to represent. 
When the Cripps Mission came to India with proposals for an 
Indian Union with right of secession promised to Units, Mr. Baja* 
gopalaobari had tried bard to have these accepted. He got defeated, 
and resigned from the Congress. For about two years he appeared 
to be ploughing a lonely furrow. 

Gandhiji and mmbers of tbe Working Committee of the Congress 
were put behind prison bars having registered their 'opposition to tbe 
Mr. Balagopals- Cripps Plan and that it had stood for. Even 

shaH perseadss during their absence when India appeared to be bereft 

Qaedhin le essept ©f aU leadership, Mr. Bajagopalachari was found 
^ making no headway with his propaganda. His contact 

with ttie Governor-General, his wooing of the Pk^dent of tbe All- 
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^odift If oalim IteftgQ6» ftppotred to bore borna no fruit And politioatty-miad^ 
people in Indie appeared to rest satisfied with the failure of Mr. 
Ba)agogalaohaTi*s attempts to appease the leadership of the League- 
Mahatma Gandhi was released in the second week of May, 194I* 
We hare described above how he tried to retrieve the position with 
the hdp of Mr. Gilder, and how be failed. This happened during 
certain days in Julyi 1944. Coincident with the Gandhi-Gelder nego- 
tiations, which were carried on in full vie^v of the publici then were 
certain negotiations that Mr. Bajagopa'acbari bad beenc arrying on 
with Mr* Jinnab. These also had failed. And the former regarded that the 
time was opportune to explain the causes of this failure. The public 
would not have been troubled if the Madras leader had related the 
story of his own failure. But they wore startled to find that Mr. 
Bajagopalaohari had the endorsement of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
terms that be had offered to Mr. Jinuah as a "basis for settlement ' of 
the differences that stood between r the Congress and the League. 
This endorsement was received as far back as March, 1948, when 
Gandhiji bad been recovering from the effects of the "capacity fast" 
for 91 days he had under-taken in the middle of February, 1943. 
Thus for more than sixteen months Mr. Bajagopalachaii bad with 
him this endorsement How be secured it during the time when 
Gandhiji was more than ill, we will, perhaps, *i®ver know. What 
new arguments did he advance to persuade Gandhiji to accept a 
proposal that had been regarded as disastrous to the cause of India’s 
freedom and to her position in the comity of modern nations, we 
have not been told. The months since Mr. Bajagopalaohari published 
(July, 10, 1944 ) his "Basis for Settlement" have not shown ,that 
even Gandhiji 'a endorsement has been able to reconcile the general 
body of politically-minded people in India to this idea of division of 
their country ; it has not added to the number of men and women 
who are prepared to endorse this deal with the leaders of the League. 
For sixteenth months Mr Bajagoi alachari hivs had occasion to discuss 
matters with representatives of vaiious shades of opinion in India to 
remove the political deadlock. We have yet to know that be told 
any one of them of this endorsement by Gandhiji of bis offer to 
Mr. Jinnah. This secrecy has not gained him any advantage ; it has 
on the other hand antagonised people who would, perhaps, have 
given it greater consideration if the thing bad -been done above 
board. This secrecy has created an instinctive repulsion against the 
use of the name of a venerated roan for the pursuit rf 
a pcditical deal. Add it has to be recorded with regret that thta 
repulsion has been touching Gandbiji's prestige as an elder statesman 
of India in whose hands the political future of the country could be 
unhesitatingly left. It has long been felt that Gandhiji has ceased 
to be an individual, that he cannot endorse or reject any proposal in 
bis individual capacity; that before he did either of these he is 
ekpected to take counsel even, with his known opponents. In the 
present instance he did less tlian this; and when the peoi^es m^ 
was perturbed over the outcome of his capacity fast • he was 
known to be less than his normal self, his counter-signature was 
given to a plan which the majority in India, not confined to wy 
particular sector community, regarded as a sacnlege, outraipng illo 
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sentimental of hnndxids of millions end es hurting the moil 
intimate of their material interests* 

TheM were the feeliDgs that were at the back of the bitterness 
of the criticism that met the news of Oandhiji’s endorsement of the 
Bajagopalaohari formula. Gandhi ji could only plead 
nsJeJI'JiaMk that ho should be trusted not to consciously tolerate 

Iffeepeesiblllty injury to any interest In the country* He did not 

try to argue his case* Did he ask Bajaji why should 
he feel that Mr. Jinnah's wss the only interest that deserved ooniri* 
deration in India, who should be the other person, or persona who should be 
caUed upon to satisfy or could satisfy all the demands of all the 
minority interests — communal, racial, social, economic, linguistio—that 
haye clamouring for satisfaction from every part of India, from 
many hitherto unlioard of corners of the country 7 Oandhiji tried to 
simplify the issue by saying that Mr. Jinnah’s claim for separate 
States in India was identical tf the demand for the partition of 
anoestral property by a brother or brothers. Bow is that toother to 
be treated or is treated in social life who refuses to consider the 
interest of his other brothers, major or minor ? Mr. Jinnah has 
never oared to fit his plan of division into the general scheme that 
concerned all the interests in the country, to reconcile his claims with those 
of others. For twenty one days from September 9 to September 29 ( 1944 ) 
Oandhiji and Mr. Jinnah held almost daily discuBsions ; they wrote 
letters to each other, summarising these, seeking clarification on various 
points* Almost the whole of this correspondence has been reprinted 
in book form Nowhere do we find Mr. Jinnah prepared to apply 
his mind to the solution of the complex problems that have grown 
out of his particular claim. He appeared to be unconscious that for 
the satisfaction of bis own claim the map of the whole country will 
have to be re-drawn, that many of the old land*marks will have to 
be erased and many new on«s put up, that vast exchanges of popU« 
lations will have to be arranged for, wrenching up by the roots many 
traditions round which the hearts of men and women have woven 
many patterns of common life. Nowhere did he show that he was 
ever troubled by thoughts of these complications. He appeared to be 
satisfied that he bad at long last an opportunity to press for the 
reoogoition of the ‘'fundamentals” of the Uhore ( 1940 ) Bosolution of 
the Muslim League, appeared to be satisfied with bis role as negotia- 
te of equal status with Oandhiji, appeared t6 gloat over the fact 
that at long last ciroumstances have forced Gandbiji to oome to his bouse 
in a suppliant mood. 


That we are not far wrong in what we have said as to Mr* 
Jinnah’s inditference to other interests except his own, oame out 
Qsiidkt prominently in his reply dated Septemtor 17 to a 

du^BfMthe letter from Oandhiji B of September 16. This partienlav 
letter occupied the central position in the series ; it 
. focussed all the doubts that assailed bis mind as 

Gydhlji eame faoe to face with the oomplexities raised by Mr. Jinnah^ 
mde presentation of his demands* It is best to reprodnoe the part of 
it that is most rdevant to the issne* 

. ’Tott must sdmU that the Retolotion < Lebore ) Itself mskee no releienee to 
the two nations theory* ..1 find no psrtibl in history for o body of converti 
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« Ud Aeii dcwnduts eWniog to be • aettoa eput froa the deck. It ladle 

WM one nation beioie the advent of lelem, it mnet ninain one in epile oi the ehaiiie 
of fiitli of n very large body of her ohildren. 

**Yon teem to nave introduced a new teat of nationhood. If I accept it 1 
would haTe to anbaerlbe to many moreelaime and face an Inaolnble problene........^ 

The more important part of the letter was that where Gandhiji 
addressed 15 questions to be clarified with regard to the '^Pakistan" 
claim. Number 6 and sub-sections of Number 16 and the replies 
thereto showed how Mr* Jinnah did not reoogniae any interest but Us 
own that has the right to have a say in making the changes to 
satisfy the oonditions of bis demands. 

Qahdhui’s Qdbbtiohb 

(6) Are the constitnenU in the two Zones to constitute ‘Independent BtateSb'* 
an nnddinsd number in each Zone f « 

(15) (a) Are the people in the regions fslllDg under the plan 
OsBdbIJi’c to have any voice in the matter of separation and, if so, how Is it 
qnestlons A to be ascertained t 

Mr. Slnnah*s (o) There are many groups of Muslims who have eonti* 
replies nuously expressed dissent from the policy of the League* While 
1 am prepared to accept the preponderating influence and posi- 
tion of the League and have approached you for that very reason, is It not our }oint 
duty to remove their doubts and carry them with us by making them feel that they 
and their supporters have not been practically disenfranenised f 

(d) Does not this lead to placing the resolution of the League before the people 
of the Zones concerned as a whole for acceptance ? 

M&. JlMllAH*8 BBPLIIB 

(b) No, They will form units of Pakistan. 

15 (a) Does not arise by way of clarification. 

(o) The Muslim League is the only authoritative and representative orgsni* 
sation of Muslim India. 

(d) No. See answer (c). 

In his negotiations with Gandhiji Mr. Jinnah avoided to present 
a full picture of the country as it would emerge out of the operation 

process of vivisection. Gandhiji also 

*^ereatw more ^ direct^ manner.^ He 

nplleations already alarmed with Mr. Jinnah's ''argument.** He 

knew and Mr. Jinnah knew also that in the "dream** 
scheme of Pakistan, in the Muslim "Zones", there were elements which 
the definition of the Lahore Besolution could not be included in it. 
T^hi^e a concrete case, that of the Punjab. Except in the North and 
Westebru districts of the Province, there was no ''geographically conti- 
guous umt^^' where '!lbe Muslims are in a majority.** The same holds 
good in theVoase of Sind. Only in the North-West Erontier Province 
and in Beluchil^tan can the ''fundamental principles" of the Muslim 
League Besoluti^ be applied. Bo far as the "Eastern Zone" is 
concerned, the disA^bution of the population of the Hindu and Mudim 
population, takes awaW much of the value of the "Eastern Pakistan" of 
the League enthnsiast^. The whole of Burdwan Division and parts of the 
Bajsbahi and Presidenoys^ivisions are continuous areas where the Hmdus 
are in a majority ; Oaloutl^ is overwhelmingly Hindu. Except the district of 
Bylbet the Province of Amam is a Hindu majority area. But ^ the 
#S60*politioian8 of the Muslinm licague make no secret of their ambition 
^ t^ the Provinces of Bengali and Assamt as these are at present 
constituted, should form "Umts" of Eastern Pakistan. We would be 
doing injustice to Mr. Jinnah’s mAj^vemess as a politician if we believed 
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IIImI he WM not awere of these dUBooltiee. Theiefore did he try to 
' erode the prolongotion of the orgomeot when Gondhiji asked him the 
QtMOtion No. 6 in the letter dated September 16 (1944). It is to the 
same realisation that we trace hw refnsal to accept Mr. Bajagopalaohari’s 
“Stasis for Settlement’’ conveyed to him in a letter dated New Delhi, 
April 8. 1944. 

In the last volume of the Annual R$^altr (P. Ill) we reproduced 
this doonment. For facility of ready reference the readers of this 

study can conveniently turn to P. 139 of the present 

lalegepslaebarl volume. In clause 6 of this document it is said that “the 

ferwala terms will he binding only in the case of transfer 

by Britain of full power and responsibility for 
the governance of India." In persuading Britain to agree to this transfer 
the Muslim League, according to clause 1 of the document, should 
endorse “the Indian demand for independence and will eo*operate with 
the Oongress in the formation of a Provisional interim government tor 
the transitional period." In clause 3 is to be found the operative 

part of what is to be dona to give “body" to the Muslim League 

Besolution (1940). A Commission will be appointed for 


“Denareating oontignous districts in the north-west and east of India, 
wherein the Mnslim popniation is in absolute majority (In the League resolutions 
^ word used was “majority’* unqualified). In ihe areas thus deraarealed. a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the basis of adult sufltage or other 

S aetieable franchise, shall ultimately decide the Issue of separation from 
indnsthan ” 


We know from a letter dated April 17 (1944^ written to Mr. 

Jinnah by Mr. Bajagopalacbari that the former did not "approve of 


■r. Jiasah eeuM 
net personally 
endatae it 


the terms." It appears* that the latter had been 
pressing on the LMgue leader to personally endorin 
his formula. Mr. Jinnah found himself nnable to 
promise anything more than ''place’’ Mr. Bajagopala- 


ohari’e formula before the Working Committee of the Muslim League; 
he wrote that be “could not personally take the responsibility of accept- 
ing or rejecting it”. This attitude was in contrast to Gandbiji’e who 


accepted the Bajagopalacbari formula without consultation with members 
of the Working Committee of which lie claimed to be the "adviser”. 


Thereby he created difficulties for himself and for them also. Writing 
at the end of 1946. six months after the '.release of the members of 


the Oongress Committee, after they have bad occasion to meet in conclave 
mice or twice, neither the Committee nor individual members (rf it 
have given their public support to the Bajagopalacbari formula or 
Gandhiji’s endorsement of it ; they have avoided any reference to this 
episode. The Indian Press has interpreted it as an unspoken eritidsm 
or condemnation of this appeasement or attempt at appeasement 4 )f 
the dangerous poUoy of the Mnslim League. It is signidcant also that 
Gandhiji has not once during these months opened his lips on this 
to|3o. He has been ’maintaining a studied silence that is signiBcant in 
more senses than one. Since the failure of bis negotiations with Mr. 
Jinnah he appears to have accepted the position that things must be 
allowed to get worse brfore they can get 'better; LMgue crudity and 
nanownsM must be allowed time to work tbemselVM out. 
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Now to ravert to the oonsideratioii given to the Bejeg^ pele^ftri 
formula by the leader of the League and hie Working Committee. 

This was done at a meeting of the Committee hdd 
Oeadhllt wrilee at Lahore on July 39 (1944). Previous to it Gandhijl 
to Jinnak had written to Mr. Jinnah on July 17 to meet him 
whenever the latter oboee. The letter expreeeed the 
eeneitiveness of the writ**r to the developments of polities in India, 
to the evil of the estrangement that the policy of the League has 

been extending over India. The letter was ^tten in Guzerati, the 

common mother tongue of Gandhiji and Mr Jinnah. It and the reply 
to it showed that the former was a sentimentalist and the latter a 
realist. We share Gandhijl 's letter with our readers. 

•Dllknih- 

Brother Jinnah, Panehganl. July 17. 

There was a day when I could indu^ you to speak In the mol her tongue, 
Today I take courage to write to you In the aao'e language. 1 had Invited 

you to meet me while I was in jail. I have not written to you since my 
reteaae. But today my heart aaya that I should write to you. We wilt meet 

whenever you choose. Don't regard me aa the enemy of Talam or of the 

MuHlims of this country. 1 am the frieiMl and servant of not only yourself but 
of the whole world. Do not disappoint me. 

1 em enclosing herewith a tranalatlon of this latex in Urdn. 

Your Brother 
Qavdbi 

To this letter Mr. Jinnah replied in language that lacked the 
warmth and cordiality of Gaudhiji'e letter. The older man should have 
been warned that he was dealing with a customer 
Mr. Jlnnah*s who did not allow sentiment or the memory of old 

'•plj relations to stand in the way of pressing for his 

piund of flesh. This is a new type of leadership to 
which we in India must get habituated. Mr. Jinnah's reply was as follows. 

fi. B. "Queen Elizabeth** 

Dsar Mr. Gaudbi. Srinagar. Kashmir 

24ib July, 1944. 

1 rseelved your letter dated July 17 here on July 22, and I thank you 

I shall be glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return which 
will probably be about the middle of AnguBt. By that time 1 hope that you 
will have recuperated your health folly and will be returning to Bombay. 1 
would like to eay nothing more till we meet. 

1 am very pleased to read in tba Press that yon are making very good 
progresa, end I hope that you will soon be all right. 

Your alncerely 
M. A. Jinnah 

This letter is a truer refleotion of the spirit of Jinnah polities 
than any of the elaborate spoeohas that the League leader makee to 
hie foUowere either dnring the annual eessionB of the 
Aa old eplaede Muslim League or to the twenty or twenty-two of 

reeallsd them who meet in their Working Cqmmilt^ 

The speeches are tirades. The one made at the 29yi 

July meeting was a long-drawn earioature of what Gandhijl had said 

Of meant* twisting and misrepreemitiDg him in the pursuit of apoUey 
that oan but lead to the creation of a divil w«r mind in In^ 

Mr. Jinnah referred to 6aadfai}i's letter of more than a year ba<^ 
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ivmtten on May 4, 1943. A few days previous Mr. Jinnab, in ooursa of his 
i^dress as President of the annual session of the Muslim League, had twitted 
Oandhiji about so often approaching the Gbvernor^Qeneral, Lord Linlith- 
gow, with various requests with so little satisfaction ; he had asked 
why should not Oandhiji address a letter to him aoknowlodging his 
conversion to the idea at the baok of the 1940 League resolution, 
and he almost challenged the Government to dare withhold such a 
letter. Oandhiji had taken him at his words and addressed a letter 
which the Government refused to deliver to Mr. Jinnah. When the 
Press bad oommented on this in rather a sarcastic manner, Mr. Jinnah 
turned round and suggested that Gandhi ji s real purpose was to get him 
involved in a quarrel with the Government. In the context of 
Gandhiji’s Panchgani letter (July 17, 1944i there was no necessity to 
recall this episode except to poison the well of inter-cornmnnal relai ions 
in India. Ho gloated over the fapt that Oandhiji had so often to 
seek interviews with Lord Linlithgow and Lord Wavell and to get 
snubbed for the trouble. And when he asked his followers to draw 
lessons from the consideration he had received at the hands of the British 
bureaucracy, he failed to appreciate its significance. Gandhiji's letter was 
not delivered to Mr. Jinnah but its ''substance" was made available 
to him. And as it did not show any "change" in Gandhiji's "heart", 
Mr« Jinnah refused to visit Oandhiji in his prison home. 

The same spirit of intransigence marked his criticism of the 
Bajagopalachari formula. He called it as "offering a shadow and a 

husk, a maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan 
****iiJaee*o?**'* trying to pass off as having mot our Pakistan 

Jinnah politics scheme and Muslim demand." He did not care to 

subject the formula to analysis in the light of the 

Lahore Besolution. He objected to the procedure of a "plebiscite", 
suggested asdt had no "mention'* in the Lahore Bonolution ; he characterized 
as 'ridiculous" the proposal of "demarcating contiguous districts in the 
north-west and east of India", as the Lahore Kesolution had only 
made mention of "geographically contiguous units" where the Muslims 
happened to be in majority. When Mr. i^azlul Huq sponsored this 

resolution at the open session of the League at Lahore in March^ 1940, 

its framers evidently had not realized the full implications of the pro- 
posal they were putting forward, that geographit:ally contiguous units 
may not sweep into the Muslim League State or States areas whore 
Hindus or Sikhs happen to predominate, as is the case in the Punjab 
and Sind, or where the Hindus predominate^ as is the case in Bengal and 
Assam. They thought, perhaps, that they would be allowed to walk 
away with such areas as these happen to be included within the present 
boundaries of the Provinces. As these are the creation of British policy or 
want of policy, Mr. Jinnah and his followers believed, perhaps, that 
the British bureaucracy in India would not be prepared to take the 
trouble of plebiscites, but as friends and patrons of the Muslim League 
woifld try to expedite’ matters by leaving the territorial divisions as these 
were on the present map. The Lahore Besolution did not ^ trouble to 
%bhik or explain how the terrritorial changes jmpUeit ^ in it ^could be 
made to fit in with the condition of other "nations" or "peoples*' 
inhabit tibe country, Tbs pntieisin to which it has been subjected 

8 
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•inoe then* the Bajagopalaohari formale that tried to give some sort of a 
shape to it, have disturbed the ooznplaoenoy of the League visionaries. They 
have oome to realize that the ''principle*’ on the strength of 
which they claim to divide the country may be used by other '‘nations'' 
or ''peoples" of India for the advance of their particular interests. 
Oandhiji's letters written to Mr. Jinnah during the September (1944) 
negotiation brought this realization home to them. But they were 
not prepared to accept the logic of their own theory of nationalism. 
If "religion" be the only corner-stone of a State, the "religion" or 
"religions" that differed from Islam has and have as much right to 
claim to build up their State or States on the foundation of the 
differences in faith and practice that characterized their life and 
distinguished them from Muslims. The marks and notes of nationalism 
in the name of which the Muslim League proposes to vivisect the 
north-western and north-eastern "^nes" of India have within them 
germs that will dissolve the Punjab and Sind, Bengal and Assam as 
the Provinces are constituted today. The Muslim League leaders have 
begun to shy at this prospect. But the forces of disruption and the 
enmities that they have released over India must seek expression in 
further estrangement between neighbours whom every other tie in life 
except religion bind together. The repoft of the speech, the summary of 
it, that Mr. Jinnah delivered before members of his Working Committee, 
show that he has grown aware of the difficulties in the path of his 
scheme that history and geography, economic relations and common 
life for centuries have set up. This is the significance of the language 
of personal abuse and raillery that he used on the occasion that took 
up so large a part of it. Having a bad case to advance and defend, Mr. 
Jinnah fell to the usual practice of lawyers of abusing his opposite 
number in the leadership of the country. As we have said before, this 
spirit will not win him his case ; this technique of political war- 
fare can only lay the foundation of warring community life in India. 
Even separate States will not be able to divide the peoples whom 
history have brought together. Mr. Jinnah ’s own life history of nationalism 
and communalism will be an episode which future generations of 
Muslims would contemplate with sorrow as the betrayal of a great 
promise. 

We are certain in our belief that Mr. Mohammed All Jinnah is 
what he is in Indian politics, its spoilt child, because since his youth 
be has been petted and made much of as the rising 
of India’s composite Nationalism, as tba bridge 
^ ^ludla reconciliation between Hindus and Muslims in India, 

as the ambassador cf Hindu- Muslim union, as the 
"Muslim Gokhale". This position acquired so easily has made his 
way smooth for political life, Hindu politicians doing everything 
possible to make his way smooth as the fighter against separatist 
feelings and conceits that lurk in his community’s heart. This has 
developed in him an arrogance that is uncommon with the Lidian 
politician. Since Mr. Jinnah emerged into the leadership of * the 
Muslim League and threw overboard bis earlier political affixations, he 
has ceased to have to depend on Hindu help for the advancement of 
his political ambitions. We are prepared to believe that he is 
iQOoyruptible. But be is assbitious. And as '^separate electorateg'* j 
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him to woo the Muslim voters elone, it beeame estder for 
; Um to flower into the most rebid of Muslim politicians in India of 
^xeoent times. If the franchise arrangements had required that candi- 
dates to legislative honours and responsibilities would have to approach 
every voter in their con8tituenoy» irrespective of credal or colour 
differentiations, Mr. Jinnah could not have afforded to indulge in 
ribaldry at the expense of Hindus and of the Indian National Oongress 
that he does at present ; the simplest of political instincts would have 
advised him to keep a decenter tongue in the cheek in his references 
to the politics and politicians of his neighbouring community. As it 
is, there is no legal hindrance to his being rabid and arrogant, and 
Mn Jinnah would be less than the politician that he is if he ever 
thought of imposing moral restraint on himself in his political thoughts 
and activities. His Pakistani demands, good or bad, may from certain 
points of view be regarded as less harmful than the steady stream 
of hatred that he and the members of his organization have been 
directing against the Hindus and other communities, big or small, 
that are opposed to them ideologically and politically. They do not 
appear to appreciate that for good or for evil the Muslims of India, 
Leaguers or non-Leaguers, will have to live side by side with their 
neighbours of other religious persuasions, and that the evil that they have 
been spreading at present will live after the present frenzy of unreason and 
arrogance have died. They appear to forget that the British will not 
always be here to tip the balance in their favour, that their activities 
have been sowing seeds of disruption which will sprout into the 
poison tree under the shadow of which the Hindu and the Muslim 
of India will have * to live whether within common boundaries or 
without. 

Human relations are being poisoned in India, a development 
which is of far more ominous signihcanoe to the future of India 
than any politics. Distrust of one another’s sincerity 
Oath against is abroad ; no reliance can be put on the value of 

eath words, s^ken or written. An episode during the period 

under discussion threw light on this deterioration in 
manners. Almost sitnultaneously with the publication of the Baja* 
gopalacbari formula there appeared in the columns of the Pioneer^ 
the Lucknow daily, a statement over the signature of Baja Maheswar 
Dayal Seth of Kotra in the United Provinces. The statement revealed 
that sometime in 1942, in September, 1942, Mr. Jinnah bad proposed 
certain terms for the settlement of the political deadlock in India. 
He has since repudiated the authenticity of the story told by 
the Baja Sabeb who happened to be holding at the time the position 
of General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabh a. And to the 
Indian public this repudiation make the story a case of an oath 
against oath. Mr. Jinnah simply contented himself by saying that he 
hi^ authorized no deputy of his in the Muslim League to carry on 
negotiations with Baja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General l^cretary of the 
Hindu Mabasabha The Baja Sabeb, on the other hand, has given 
such detailed description of the circumstances and the occasion of the 
negotiations that his statement was accepted at the time as a true 
version of the affair. The only point on which he continued to 
pbserve secrecy was the names of the two “common” friends, botl^ 
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hcddiog impoji*iaDt positionis in ihe Muslim League organteation. Tbe 
dauBe of this reMoenee has yet to be explained. Except the two 
"eommoQ” friends none has gained by it— ^another example of seotot 
diplomacy creating more complications than helping to solve existing 
ones. Mr. Bajagopaiachari securing Gandhiji's endorsement of his formula 
and wooing so unsuccessfully the leader of the Muslim League, and 
keeping the wholes thing secret for more than fifteen months, even 
from leaders of public opinion in India who were as anxious as he to 
help remove the obstacles in the way of building of a united front 
against the alien State in India-^this was another instance of the 
betrayal of public confidence and trust* 

Since this particular statement appeared in the Press, there have 
been the Gandbi-Jinnah negotiations — a failure of these. In their 
Raja Mabaiwar context the statehaent of Baja Maheswar Dayal Seth 

Payal 8eth*a has an importance. We, therefore, share it with our 

statement readers. Here is it a% it appeared in the Pioneer^ 


The proposals made byMr. 0. Rajagopalachari for a communal settlement with 
the approval of Mahatma Gandhi are none other than those which Mr. Jiniiah him- 
self had proposed, and are in accordance with the famous Pakistan resolution of the 
Muslim League pasned at its Lahore session in 1940. 

I may take the public into confidence and state that the Working Committee 
of the A 1. Hindu Mahasabha in August, 1942, appointed a Special Committee to 
negotiate with leaders of principal political parties and to mobilise public opinion in 
support of the national demand. I was then General Secretary of the Hindu Maba- 
sabha and, on behalf of this Committee carried on negotiations with Mr. Jinnab, and 
through the help of a common friend who holds a very important position in the 
Muslim League, the following terms were offered by Mr. Jinnah for compromise : 

Ma. Jinnah's Terms 


The leader of the Muslim League endorses the national demand for freedom as 
adumberated in the resolution of August 30, 1942, of the Working Committee of the 
A-I Hindu Mahasabha and expresses the Leaguers readiness to join other parties to 
fight for and win freedom immediately, provided a settlement is reached with the 
League guaranteeing certain broad principles. In the event of such a settlement being 
reached the League will oo-operate in the formation of provincial composite 
governments. 

The broad principles to be sgrced to are that after the war : 

(a) A commission shall be appointed to mark out contiguous areas in the north- 
west and north-east of India where the Muslim population is in majority. 

(N. B.— Mr. Jinnah personally told Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerji, Chairman of 
the Special Committee, when he met him in September, 1942, that the majority did 
not actually mean 51 per cent. It should be more, say, 55 per cent.) 

(b) In these two areas there shall be a universal plebiscite and if the majority 
of the population vote in favour of a separate sovereign State such a State shall be 
formed. 

(o) In the event of separation Mnslims shall not demand any safeguard for the 
Muslim miuority in Hindustan. It will be open to the two Indias to arrange on a 
reciprocal basis safeguards for religious minorities in the respective States. 

(d) Inhere shall be no corridor between the two Muslim areas in the north-west 
and north-east of India but the two areas shall constitute one sovereign State. 

(e) Indian States shall be left out of consideration. 

(f) A government maohieery shall be provided for giving due facilitiee for 
transfer of populstion. absolutely on volunUry basis. 

So it will be seen that there le preeticaHy no change in the proposals made hy 


^Of course, neither 1 nor the Hindu Mahasabha could accept these proposals aa 
we could not possibly be a party to any proposals for the vivisection of the coiinlry , 
in any shape or form. Bat at iiie confereooe held by Sir Tej Bahadur Baprn at W 
place at Allahabad in December, 194% which wee attended among othera by Mr. ^ 
Rajagopalachari, 1 simply read out the terms offered on behalf of the Leagoe lof 
ietdtment and I gave a copy of it to Mr. EijagopAlaohaYi as WSlI itho shoifed il to 
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lllakBtanji duiag hit 31 dain’ fait ia Ifanh. 1943, aod got hit uoroml to Uw 

^;l«opOftila. 

Bftjaii called me to Delhi, on liaroh 26, 1943^ and I again got into toneb with Mr. 
JInnah through another common friend holding an eqnalhr important poeition in the 
iMgoe but. to my great aurpriie, Mr, Jinwaii wan unwilling to accept the temi 
which hehineelf hadofferea in September, 1042. 

As Mr. Jinnah has denied that ho ever made any such offer» 
one need not subject it to criticism showing where it is identical with 
. ^ the Bajagopalaohari formula and where not. Baja 

aMy^eca^aia^^ Maheswar Dayal Seth has said that the Hindu Mahasabha 
on equiu terma refused to be a party to any such disruptive proposal, 
and this has remained the position of the organiza- 
tion even when Gandhiji endorsed it. We know that Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherjee, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, saw Gandhiji 
at Sewagram in his Ashram, argued the matter with him, and failed 
to persuade him that his endorsement of the Bajagopalachari formula 
was harmful to the abiding interests of the people. Gandhiji appears 
to have made it a question of the prompting of the “inner voice*’ 
which could not be disregarded. Against this there could be no argu- 
ment. The bitterness of controversy, roused by this method of 
solving the political deadlock in the country is so deplorable that 
even Gandhiji's leadership has come to be challenged by increasing 
numbers of men and women among the political-minded people of 
India. Expression has been given to the feeling that Gandhiji is 
handicapped by his ideal and practice of non-violenoa to be applied 
to affairs of nations ; he cannot, therefore, be a safe negotiator with 
a politician that has had no such handicap. Those who remember 
the whole process of the rising temper of communal Muslim feeling 
in the country, how from “separate electorates” as a minority right 
has evolved the separate State demand of the Muslim League, they have 
reason to support their contention that the League leadership has 
been exploiting one concession after another with a view to satisfy 
their ambitions at the expense of the interests of the whole of India. In 
such a game Gandhiji can be no match for the shrewd bargainer who 
is today President of the Muslim League. But the evil effects of 
concession made by Congress leaders do not end here. Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherjee, presiding over the 36th annual session of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha held at Bilaspur during the last week of 
December, 1944, expressed the feeling of exasperation of all lovers of 
India when he said that “Gandhiji’s commitment, however, remains” 
to add to the difficulties of the future course of events ; Mr. Jinnah 
and bis League followers will refuse to consider de novo the whole 
problem of India’s constitutional requirements ; they will refuse to let 
go the advantages secured under the Bajagopalaohari formula with 
Gnndhiji’s endorsement to add strength and plausibility to it. The 
suddenness with which the news of these commitments was thrust on 
the people has not removed the confusion in their minds, and as the 
year closed a mood of sullen despair appeared to have settled over 
IiSdia. Instead of being directed against the seat of the disease which 
was the policy of the British Administration, the mind of the people 
appeared to be distracted by sns];»oion of one another’s bma fldsSf by 
resentment with the leadership of Nationalist India as represented In 
ll^ Inditui National Congress with Gandhiji as its guide and philoso* 
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pher. Of ootini6» there were public men end pnblioiete who never let 
momentry failure to lose their sense of the reality of politioe in 
India, of the evil of the influence of the ruling bureaucracy in 
encouraging and spreading dissensions amongst India's millions. Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mukherjee tried to recall bis people to this inescapable 
fact when in course of this speech he exposed the hypocrisy of 
British administrator •calling for^a settlement among Indians as a 
pre-condition of their resigning their ''trust" in India. 

**Separate electorate based on caste and religion has been the gift of British 
diplomacjr in India. Having itself sown seeds of disruption which have grown now 
Into the monstrous demand of Pakistan, the British Government with apparent 
innocence asks for united communal front as a condition precedent to fuller 
political powera** 

This is the un-ending argifment between India and Britain that can 
have finig written to it only when India attains political freedom and 
Britain facilitates the«proce8S by pulling down with her 
The minorities own hands all the obstacles her administrators have 

In India placed in the way. It would be foolish to ignore the 

fact that in the heart of India's society there are ele- 
ments that have nursed separatist conceits and ambitions, seeking for 
opportunities to assert their claims even if this selfishness meant the 
postponement of the arrival of democracy and freedom. The alien State 
has allowed these to live under its patronage to be used for the defence 
of its particular interests and directed against the common interests of 
India. The majority of our politicians and publicists have been content 
to ignore the existence of these disrupting tendencies ; many of them were 
ignorant of the presence in the minds of their neighbours of thoughts 
and ideas that were detrimental to the general good. The alien admini- 
strators were driven by the law of their being to find out these centres 
of narrowness, to keep watch over these and to encourage or discourage 
these as it suited their policy. Ho counti^ in the world can be or are 
free from these elements of disruption ; in the heart of every society 
lurk narrowness of vision, smallness of mind, selfishness of individual or 
group desires and ambitions. It is the duty of the ruling authorities one 
in spirit with the people, one in the conception of interests, to control 
and guide the people, to educate them by precept and practice out of such 
narrownesses. But the State in India as we have it today, being alien to 
the spirit of the people and alien to their interests, has never felt it to be 
its duty to work for the weakening of the elements of separatism. On 
the other band, it has done its best and worst to encourage these, to 
let these gather strength by direct help. The majority of us appear to 
have had no idea of their number and variety, and of the many shapes they 
assume. And because of this ignorance we are complacent with regard 
to the threat that they hold to the peace of the country and to its progress. 
In our ignoranace we think that as these are minorities, their claims should 
be met as these are met in other countries This done, we dismiss the 
difficulties created by them as due atber to some original sin in our 
society or to the policy of the State. We have a certain feeling that 
if we had cared to devote attention to the problem as its importance 
deserved we would have been startled to find that minorities are so many 
in India and their claims are so contradictory that when we have done 
separately with each cne of them, hardly an India remains. In ihi^ 
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magoish af his heart Gandhiji had onoe written of this peonliar pheno- 
menon in the pages of his weeUy, the Barijan. The article was entitled 
— ^**The Fiction of Majority". A small extract from it will illustrate the 
point. He asked — 

*Aad who are the minorities T They are religioua political, and social : thus 
MassalmsDS (religious) ; Depressed Olesaes (sooisl); Liberals (poUtical); Princes 
(social). Brahmins (social); Non.Brahipins (social); LinKa][ats( social); Sikhs (social T) ; 
Gtudstians— Protestants and Oatholica (religious): Jsius (sociai T) ; Zemindars 
(political ?)• 1 have a letter from the S^retary of the AlMndia Shia Oonference 

registering their claim for separate existence I have drawn no hinoiful picture of 

the minorities. It is true to life. The Oongress has been obliited to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My Hat Is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad lihitum”, 

Gandhiji had at one time regarded claims made by the Muslim 
League and the vivisection of the country that these would lead to as 
'*sin". The gathering momentum of communal frenay 
The position in appears to have Vorked a change in his opinion in this 
the Pnnjab matter. Otherwise he could not have endorsed the Raja- 
gopalachari formula. But this has not brought agree- 
ment in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and institutions with 
kindred purpose have been bitter in criticism ; more so are the many 
organisations amongst the Sikhs. An all-Party Hindu Oonference was 
held at Lahore on August 13, 1944. All shades of political opinion 
amongst the Hindus of the Punjab were represented at it. The proceed- 
ings of the Conference appear to suggest that the participants did not 
trouble themselves about the principle or principles involved in the 
issues raised by the Muslim League demands. They were concerned with 
the shape of things to be in the area that is known today as the 
Punjab. Lala Brij Lai, Secretary of the Hindu Vigilant Board, gave a 
picture of it at this Conference. In terms of economic life the division 
of the Province on the basis of religion can be understood when we 
realise that 17 districts will have a Muslim majority, 12 a Hindu-Sikh 
majority. More of the canal irrigated land would pass into the former. 
The total of such land was 1,14,57,098 acres : the 17 districts contain 
88,80,746 acres ; only 25.25,053 remaining for the 12 districts in eastern 
Punjab. The whole of the Multan and Bawalpindi Divisions and the 
Lahore Division except the district of Amritsar will go into the scheme 
of the new State. On the basis of population the picture will be as 
follows : Of the total population of the Punjab — 2,84,18,819 — 1,62,17,242 
are Muslims, 84,44,176 are Hindus and 37,57,401 Sikhs. In the 17 districts, 
1.23,68,669 will be Muslims, 28,28,276 will be Hindus, and 16,83,953 
Sikhs ; in the 12 districts 56,20,800 will be Hindus, 38,53,593 will be 
Muslims and 20,739546 will be Sikhs. 

These figures show that the position of the Sikhs becomes worse 
nnder the Jinnah scheme of partition. They are a minority in the 17 
districts ; they will be a minority in the 12 districts 
The Sikh Revolt also. This bifurcation of their strength by the Jinnah 
scheme or by the Bajagopalachari formula is a possibility 
against which almost all sections of the Sikh community have risen in 
revolt. In the AU-Parties Sikh Conference held at Amritsar on August 22, 
1946, their opposition was voiced forth in no uncertain language. Sardar 
Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akbal Takhat Sahib, '*tbe most authoritative" 
^ the seats of community life amongst the Sikhs from vrherc 'orders'* 
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ooDld bo ifisnad to them, presided oTor the Oottfermse* The first sesoltitiiiii 
condemned the Bajagopalacheri formnla and its endorsement by Gandhtji, 
By another resolution, the demand for a Sikh State with Amritsar, their hcdy 
city as its capital, to be caryed out in the centre of the Punjab was put 
forth, if the Jinnah scheme of a separate Muslim State or States were con* 
ceded. The Central Akali Dal, an organization that under the leadership ^ 
of Baba Eharak Singh was invariably opposed to the Akali Party of 
Master Tara Singh which had organised the Amritsar Conference, was no 
less against the Bajagopalaohari formula, and at a Conference held at 
Lahore it determined to oppose the Jinnah plan. A conference of the Sikh 
Communist Party held about a month later at Lahore expressed confi- 
dence in Gandhi ji 8 leadership in his attempts to solve the 
Hindu-Muslim differences. But their being a party in the formative stage 
did not appear to have had any weight in their community's counsels. 
And the Sikh position appeared to be one of bitterness by what may 
be characterized as betrayal by Gandhi]i just as more than three years 
ago. during Sir Stafford Cripps' Mission ( March-April, 1942), they had 
felt towards British policy. In course of a ''Draft Declaration" issued in 
the name of a Sikh All-Parties Committee the feeling of outrage to moral 
prestige and injury to material interests had been expressed in tbe following 
words : 


*'Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
every battle>6eld of the Empire and this is our reward that our 'position in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.'* 

Gandhiji's acceptance of Mr. Jinnah's demand for the division of 
the country to accommodate his State or States where the Muslims 
would be in a majority has revived in their minds 
their idea of a separate State for the Sikhs. 

Punjab * ^0 Sir Stafford Cripps they were reported to have 

presented a scheme for the division or redistribution of 
the Punjab districts with a view to make it possible for them to have 
their desire fulfilled and their fears removed. In that scheme they recalled 
the present generation to the fact that '*the Punjab proper extended 
up to the banks of the Jhelum", that it was Maharaja Banjit Singh that 
added the trans-Jhelum area, the districts of Jhang and Multan, which 
by their heavy concentration of Muslim population contributed towards 
making the Muslims tbe majority community that they are today in 
the Punjab. This history of a hundred years back appears to suggest 
that in the Sikh soheme the two distriots would have .no place in the 
]^Djab of the future. To fully understand the trend of their mind 
the following from their memorandum to Sir Stafford Cripps is reveal- 
ing. It shows that as a reaction to Mr. Jinnah’s disruptionist tactics, 
the Sikh could go one better. They were for a State in India, India, 
one, whole and indivisible. But if Mr* Jinnah is allowed to have his 
way, the Panth, the Kkfa xdigious-nation, must be secure in the 
possession of its own State. Bomething more they proposed in their 
Memorandum. With the elhnipation of the jlhuig and Multan distrfots 
from the Punjab the Muslim position in the Province from the Jhelum to 
Delhi would be that of a minority. Muslims 8238,000 ; Sikhs, Hindus 
and others— 93,48,000. From the boundary of Delhi to the river Savi, : 
ttie position would he the same. MiisUms--*4S, 06300; Ekkhs, Hiadus 
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’Mb«i»^76i46,000. If the poeaUtiA d the Sikh Stales of Petiala/ 
Mshha* Jhind, Eapurthala and J^^o|t^96«00j0()()--ar^ added to tbfse 
the ratio at the Muslim population ie further reduoed, they bdni Oi^ 
90 per pent in these States. 

The facts stated abore and the claims built thereon by the Sikh leadees 
ironld require the re-drawing of Ab map not only of the Punjab but 
of every I^ovince in India. To persuade the people 
eeiStliriSi* accept such a major operation in the body ^tio, 
ora logle the Muslim League politicians have neither the vision 
nor the sense of reality. They expect to be allowed 
to walk away with areas that have a majority of Hindus and Sikhs as 
the case may be on the plea that in the British-constituted Provinces there 
are some where they happen to be in a majority. They pretend not 
to understand that as they do not desire to be in a Federal State 
where the Muslims will happen to be in a minority, so may Hindus, 
Sikhs and others object to live in* a State or States where the Muslims 
will happen to be in a majority. They have no reasoned reply to this 
contention of the Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab, of the Hindus in 
Bengal, of the 27 to 80 per cent of the Hindus in Sind. This 
particular scheme has proved that the difficulties inherent in the consti- 
tution of States in India on the basis of religion opens out possi- 
bilities of division of the country that even the Muslim I^guo 
enthusiasts have begun to jibe at. This is the reason why Mr. Jinnah 
tried to dismiss the Bajagopalachaii formula as a caricature of their 
Lahore resolution. Evidently the League leaders and their immediate 
followers were not prepared that vast areas should be taken out of 
the Punjab and Bengal leaving their ^'Pakistan" States in the North- 
Western and North-Eastern "Zones'* of India such truncated affairs. 
They appeared to have got more perturbed as the various schools of thought 
and political parties began to analyse the implications of the League 
resolution. 

Of these the Communist Party in India appear to have tried to 
build up a scheme inspired by the example and experiences of the 
Bolshevik Party of Bussia whose leaders captured political 
CeflMBvalit power in the country and organized the Union of Soviet 

•olatlon Socialist Bepublics, U. B. B. B., as it is more popularly 

known. The doctrine of nationality was defin^ and 
amplified, and each unit of the many nationalities was secured its au- 
tonomy, although these were inhabiting the Union from the Baltic Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean, occupying almost half the eastern part of the continent of 
Europe and the* whole of the northern half of Asia. A geography of 
Iba Sdviet Union can give us the following information. 

'‘The U. S. 8. B. first esme to ooncist of seven ConstHuent ‘Union RepnbHeSr’ 
nej were Bussia, White Buesia, Ukralae, Tnrkmrnistan, Tajikistan, Ujoeklstan 
and s Trsnaeancaalan Federated Soviet Socialist Benoblio, comprising of Armenia, 
QiOtgia, and Ajerbaljan, tbxea 'Antonomona Soviet Soclaliet Bepnbllee. Tim Aalo- 
Bomous Bepnbiice were altoge^er elxteeD in number, and the National Begbrna 
^aeeenteen. Wltbin the eeven union Bepubiiea were other dlvielooa, Antonomona 
Axeaaand National IMatricla.** 

This quotatUm does not, however, indicate the complexities of the 
pioblmn that the Sorjet Vnipp bes attsmpted to solve. TOom Sotiet expsrii- 

9 
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' ment being only ofe period of aboni SO yem, we ean 

ieiM UeleB ted only hope that it haa solved for as long a time as is 

Itt experianee humanly possible the intractable proUems raised by 
diversities of raost colour, religion, culture and economic 
inequalities*^be few mental and material explosives that have been dis- 
rupting and re-making human society since immemorial times. We sum- 
marise from an article by an Indian author, Dr. Badha Eumud Mukherjee, 
Head of the Department of History in the University of Lucknow, the 
rdevant facts and ideas of this experiment which will enable our readers to 
get a background of their own problem as it has been disturbing all their 
oonceptionB of democracy and the norms and forms of State life. The U. S« 
8. B« has began its life with the declaration which in the words of the 
inresent leader of the Communist Party in Bussia, M. Stalin, may be expressed 
as : “The Soviet State is a multi-national State." It comprised a popula- 
tion that was nearer 200 millions than 170 ; it has 180 different nationalities, 
167 languages. 11 National Bepublios apd 22 Autonomous Bepublics. The 
Usdon, the Federation, that we have at present has grown by degrees and 
stages into its “present status as an integral State", beginning with 
“eleven National Bepublics" called the “Constituent Union Bepublios." 
These came together as “Sovereign States with the full rights of sovereign- 
ty retained by each jealously and intact"— rinoluding the important right 
to secede. This right is not, however, allowed as “a general right" to the 
other States of the Union. It is not granted to any of the 22 Antonomous 
Bepublics nor to any of the numerous other antonomous formations 
Itevinces, National Circuits, National Districts and other racial groups. 
Bven as regards this right Dr. Mukherjee quoted from Stalin's address 
on the new Soviet constitution made on November 14, 1986, indicating 
the limiting factors. The following excerpts are relevant to the issue with 
which our minds are being troubled since the Lahore resolution of the 
Muslim League (1940) and the Declaration of the Churchill Government 
made through Sir Stafford Cripps in March, 1942, 


there is not a single Bepnblic In the U. B. 8. B. that wants to secede 

from the U. 6. 8. R.” 

** none of our Bepublios would actually raise the question of seceding 

from the U. 8. 8. R " 

Particular areas **are surrounded on all sides by Soviet Bepublics and Regions ; 
they have nowhere to go if tbev secede from the D. 8. 8. R.” 

** the nationality which gives name to a givcD Soviet Republic must con. 

stitnte a more or less compact majority within that Mpublio** to be able to assert the 
right to secede. 

the Republic must have not too small a population because it would be 

wrong to assume that k small Soviet Rmublic with a very small population and a 
small army can hope to maintain an Independent Btate-existence..; " 

This realistic approach to the many complexities inherent in * their 
Lahore resolution, the League leaders have never shown any indination 
, ^ to foUow and profit by* Dr. Mukherjee quotes from Stidin*s 
JCawi/ /Struggle) an elucidation of “three groups of 
circumstances whidi render the amalgamation of the 
Soviet Bepublios into a single confederate State inevitable." ^ 
it is a long quotation, but its importance deserves its re-print. 

** the mem(reneBS d economic resources remaining at the disposal of the 

Bepubllo after years d war obliges ns to combine theee meagre resonroes sp aa to 
employ them mote rationally.” 

historically determined natural division d lahoor, the 
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iflviiioB of lobou^ bttwwB Vm ruioM Bogtono wd BapabUeo of out lUmtta” 
niBHot b6 l^cmd, 

"Wcsmtmoe, the Nortii nipplM tho South ud But with tntil«| tho Soiidi 
•ud BhI npidy Um North with oottou, fool nd m forth. Iha dlyiiioB of hbm 
thno oirtabliolMd betwm tho ^ouo ooaaot bo oUnlnotod to • 
stnko of tho pon: it boo bM onotod hlotorieoUy by tho whob 
oeuroo of ooonomie dofotopmont of tbo Fodorotion. And thio 
dMoion of labour wbioh rondm tho full dovdopmont of Indirldod 
Bogiona Impooal b la ao long aa ' tho Bopnblieo load oqMrato oiial* 
onoob it obUgfng our Bopnblioa to knit SmuadlToa Into a alnglo oeonOBle unit 
lUrdly, thoro la tho foot that tho prindpal noaoo of oommunkation In tho Fadora* 
tbn wuoh aio tho norro and baekboao of any poaaibla Union, eonotitnto a alnglo 
oyotoB. It gooo without aaylng that tho moano of oommunioation oannot bo loft lu 
a Aridad State in tho handa of. and aubordlnato to, tho intereata of tho indiridnal 
Bapublka ; for that would oonrert tho main norro of ooonomio llfo— Ttanaport— into 
a oonglomeration of aoparata parta utiliaed without regard to a |dan. ^la eireum* 
otanoa alao indneao tho Bopublioa to faronr amalgamation into a aingle State. 
Finally there ia tho maagreaaaa of our financial taooureea. 

Thono quotations indioate th*e matorial oansoo that havo fbrood 
Soriot leadership to build up a oontralised State over an area that oovers 
almost half of Euro-Asia. But men and 
“Cnltatal autonomy woman do not live by broad alone. They require 
of oommunttioo mental food that is supplied by inherited traditions, 
vital matters that fall under one or other of tho 
oategorieS'—'Baee, Beligion and Language. In the Soviet State the men 
and women of the many raoes and oro^s, speaking 167 different languages, 
find satisfaotion and self-respoot under the soheme of “The Oultnral 
Autonomy of Oommunitieo", to nso Stalin’s expressive words. It seonres to 
them 

** their Native Sehoole, Oourta, Adminiatration and Oorornmanl bodios 

reornitad principally from among tbo natiro peoples. Such an autonomy ia ineon* 
eeivable without the widespread organisation of local acboolBi without the creation of 
courts, administratire bodies, organs of Government etOn recruited from among 
people acquainted with the life and language of the population. But to conduct the 
schools, the courts, the administration and organs of Government in the native 
language means precisely putting Soviet autonomy into practice.”— (Stalin's Kam/f, 
F. 195). 

Stalin’s presentation of the oase, as in the above extract, has to 
be filled up with more intimate details. Dr. Mukberjee supines these 
niHstratlng this iollows : Every community will be entitled to the 
“antenoaiy’’ ter preservation and promotion of those manners, customs 
teeelaUonof or personal laws which give expression to its racial 

indlaapfebiem individuality. Similarly, it goes without saying that 
every community will be free to cultivate and foster its own language 
and mother tongue which must bo used as the medium of instruction for its 
children. The religions protection of a community is an established right 
in every tivilised state. The problem of religions protection is not oon« 
fined to communities. It is as much needed within a community by its 
different sects. The larger a community the greater will be its internal 
differences in regard to reli^ons views, giving rise to different schools of 
doel^ines uid sects, based on different practioes calling for thtir protoet* 
imi. The Muslim League Iwief would have bad a more respoimive 
hearing if it had been prepared with an eye to the totality of fn^Un life 
dmcacderised by muy differences and diversities that have got to bo 
tceoneilod by reopeot and omisidoration shown to every one of these. As 
ItiSillM Lidiaaworid isbeiog treated to an exhibition of narrowness i^ 
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ihii Lsttlde Aimiiid/imdbti^ ’wittilibw ifc bAh hebk info the dttMM 
eeheme ofthhugs. The Oommomst Perky of Indie hea not eleo hm 
to ihow eweir in this line* It hea contented itaelf with propegandking 
ila alogett**--^ngrea8 end Leegne Unite— with e view to preaenting 4 
*tttilbd egeinat British iihperieUBm. It has eaked the Odngteia 

tQ fcoogniae that VPekisten*’ repreaenta the treedom urge of the Indieh 
llnaUma ; it appears to be dimly aware that there are innumerable 
edmmunities, oleasea* tribes and groups in India's continental apaoa that 
ate disturbed by the same '*urge**» and that they have been trying to ^te 
tolce to it and will in the fnllnesB of time do so in as full-throated a manner 
as the Muslims have been afforded the opportunity by British poUoy* 

Party has not indicated how these units will be held together if the Muslim 
Lisgne is to have its way. * 

British administrators may appear to feel that one dissident voice 
has been enough to halt India’s progress towards the fall development 
of democratic freedom in India. The more narrow-visioned among them 
may rest satiisfied with this work. But the more far-seeing have seen 
to it^ that there should be other dissidents kept in reserve t^ ^ thrust into 
view as occasion required. We have quoted from Oandhiji’s article the 
nuinber and nature of the minority interests that are clamant for 
recognition as separate and autonomous units in India’s social and 
constitutional system. The list is illustrative as Oandhiji has said ; 

1 . .1 • I ^ exhaustive a few hundred names will 

have to find a place in it, making a jig-saw maae of 
respoasibiUty Indian scene. British administrators, so far as we 

can understand their policy, are not prepared to^ take 
4 hand In the solving of this difficult problem of inter-communal or inter- 
gtqup relations in India. This attitude shows that they have remained 
bo^ in spirit and in action alien to India; by making the "commu- 
nal problem” a conoern of the subject population alone to wrangle about 
and fight around in which they proposed to maintain an aloof atti- 
tude of insinoere disinterestedness, they but add to the bitterness of the 
controversy between India and Britain, strengthening the suspicion of 
liheir honqfide in Indian affairs and making it as wide as the whole 
country. Bven after six months of Oandhiji 's persuasion, Lord Wavett 
faai not found it possible to play a more helpful hand tlnm his 
predecessor in office. In his letter dated August 15, 1944, His Excellency 
repeated the Linlithgow apologia, the same insistence on conditions that 
would "ensure the fulfilment of their (the Government's) duty to safe- 
giiard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and tlm 
aepressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian ^ates/ 
Any transitional Oovernment to succeed must be preceded by agrea* 
ment in prinriplc.' 


■between Hindus sad llueUias and ell imporUnt elements as to the by 

whioh the new ccnsUtntlon elMlilld be ftimed. The agrument is a ^tter for J nAuks 
ihsmssivBs, (Italici oun). 0nUl tbs Indian leaders can eome olcser tCiWtMf om 
dWyare new, I doubt if I mysi^ can dCiaytking to help. Let m remind yon M 
nilaorlty problems are not easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
emnpfomiee and toleranee.** 

One can start a oontrCversy by asking the queslilon^-^-4patt frioai tttti 
diffbrenoes that divide class and oom to u ni ty ha oysafy ’CChiifclf . 
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OMWMtoattt Um ^orild, M IlMw do io ladia, hai aok SMi 
«ib*r|iiHl«feto policy in Indio h«d oomotiiing to do to irritoto tooM 
****^ ** obopaat to moko tticao introotoblo to hwaMO 

a* proBwm feMoa oo thcM oppoor to bovo done in &idio ? Ai 
mo do not oKpeet Britiob odmioiatroton to own np tfarir mpontiWUly 
in tho mottar and npcnt of it, me do not piopoao to ioUom it fwtbilr 
io tho present etady. We bovo eeen bom Indian pal^ nwa, 
(Ibtodhiji and lir. Bajagopalaehari for inatonoe, hoTo tried to strtightoa 
out the tangle tmisted ever more by British policy ; mo have seen 
how the Oornmnnist Party of India have plied their 'prentice handa 
in it, drawing inspiration from the example of their spiritad home, 
the tlnion of Soviet Socialist Bepablics. Their acceptance of the 
Huslim Leagae brief does not appear (o have in any may softened 
t^ rigidity of the attitude of that organixation. "Schedalad 

Oastes” of India, organised in the All-India Depressed Oaetee Iteration, 
under the leadership of Dr. BMm Bao Ambedkar, a member of 
Lord Wavell's Bxecative Oonncil, have not been more beipfal than 
imitating the heroics cd the Leagne leaders, hurling the thunders that 
have a familiar ring to ns. We fully recognise that these cas t es and 
tribes have reason on their side when they rebel against the sorial 
disabilities of which they have been victims at the hands of Hindu 
society. We do not know that the State in India now or before has 
ever tried to take this injustice by the neck and wring the life out 
of it. Following other ideas of toe duties and functions of the State, 
it had left to society to solve problems like what we know today 
as nntonchability and other kindred injnstices to be found in Bindn, 
Muslim and Christian communities in Didia. Saints and sages in 
different parts of India have striven to point ont ways thsongb the 
help of spiritnal ministration. Bnt they have not been able to toaak 
through the ideals of social conduct based on the belief in Karma, 
Kumet or pre-destination. And more than sixty or seventy millions an 
there in India who are socially degraded and eeonomkaUy poor. Every ’ 
community, Hindn, Muslim and Cbristians, have these outcastes to 
their midst. The Hindus being in the majority have their story of 
socUd degradation more blasoned forth than of their neighbouring 
communities. Social reformers since Bam Mohnn Boy to Mahatma 
Qandhi have been breaking their beads against the widls that Hindu 
aodety has raised between man and man, between class and dasi, 
and tribe and tribe. Bebds Uke Dr. Ambedkar have rang this shame 
throughout toe world. During the last decade or so we have been 
heiuring of Momins and Ansars in Muslim society who have grievances 
against their Ugher classes as deeply felt as any that have been 
uttarad by “Schednled castes” leadm. Hindn and Mnriim “ontoastss” 
have began to assert their claims to recogaitioa to any scheme of 
poUtical reconstruction that may be undertaken in the eonntry. They 
^ve come to feel that to toe modem world, aaintly lUe and sage 
advise do not inflnenoe the seat of antfaority which has depMrtsd fkoas 
aSeioty to the State, that it is oiganiasd classes mr parties toad oan 
band toe ruling dasses to recogniw and reform injustices, social, 
eeonemio and political. Uiis is the meaning of the words tost Dr. 
Antosdhar ntto^ when he was addressing bis party msmbas of 
Madras on Septsmbsr H MMA. it was duxtog this tour tost hg 
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^tnUo^ed tlM tothoiifejr of the Ibo Upuitbodi, of the Glto 

lo Mt M guides to human oonduot ; in speeches made during this 
toor he challenged the wisdom of social legislators like Menu whose 
polity was held responsible for the degradation and shame of millions 
of men and women who have had the misfortune of being bom in 
Hindu society. And it was at this particular meeting that Dr. 
Ambedkar laid down the platform of bis party, claiming a place in 
the inheritance of Swaraj, a share in the '"sovereign power'' that 
appeared to be slipping from British hands. 

** I should like to serves notice upon them that the Swaraj Government 

must be a Government in which the Hindus, the Muslims and die Sehrauled Ohstes 
will be heirs to sovereign power 

We shall never allow a Swaraj Government to come into ezistenee in 

which we have no place, in which we hafe no power. We shall do anything to 
adlileve this object. There will be no limit to our sacrifice. There will be no limit 
to the sanctions that we may use. 'J'be constitution must be a tripartite constitution, 
a constitution in which the Hindus, the Scheduled Oastes and the Muslims will have 
equal place and equal authority. If you want freedom you have to accept these terma 
It you don't accept these terms, you will not get your freedom. If yon don't get 
freedom the blame will be entirely on your shoulders not on ours. Make no mistake 
about this." 

Those who for years have had experience of Jinnah politics do 
not find anything new in the spirit of these words. They have 
a certain feeling that these brave words would have 
Hen-Party Leaders* no application on the people who have in their hands 
Ceaferenee the reins of political power over India. Dr. Ambedkar 
has shown that it is easier to bargain with the 
Indian than with the Britisher. Therefore he and his predecessor in 
parochial politics, Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, cannot be expected to 
take part in the struggle for Swaraj; their names will live in history 
as unconscious ^instruments of the imperialist policy that thrives on 
disunity in India. Their strength being derived from British encour- 
^ agement in its initial stages, they can only play the part of obs- 
* truotionists. During the months under review they have shown that 
they have no more helpful a part to play than this. And between 
British policy of anxious helplessness as exposed by Lord Wavell, and 
the intransigence of Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar, they have managed 
to produce a deadlock in Indian politics out of which there appears 
to be no way. Like drowning men catching at any straw the Non- 
Party Leaders' Oonferenoe leapt forward to ease the situation. Its 
Standing Oommittee decided to appoint a Committee "to suggest a 
solution of the communal and political problems" in India. The 
"basio conception" of the Oommittee was to lift the discussion of 
these problems from "the partisan level to the scientific and judicial 
level.'' The Bt Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is President of this 
organisation, and he was authorised to appoint members of the 
OornmiMee and announce their names in due course. At a Press 
Oonferenoe (November 19, 1944) he described the genesis of this idea 
of his and how it had seemed from Gandhi ji promise of co-operation. 
As the result proved, tbis '^ consultation inih the latter led to lit. 
Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar non-oo-opendung with the Committee's work. 
The former appears to have been rufiSed by the het that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru had not oared to share his idea with , the League leader 
g| the time that he had done with Gandhiji ; this discrimination hi 
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I ':.MMDted,'Uid. ihenbn. did ha nioM to eo-op«ml» ia uy wky tritli Bm 
; 'OoBunitlM Mt ap by the N(m<Pwky Lakdan* Oonteraaoa : be appaand to 
tnat it aa a oonapiraoy hatohad by tba opponaota of hia poUtioa ia tba gidaa 
of inpartiality. Sir Taj appaand to havabaaa prepared lor aoine aaoh 
dayelopmant. Tba Hindu tfabaaabha alao aon>oo^parated. aa wall aa 
the Sohadnlad Oastes* Federation. Still did ha go ahead with hia 
plan, and enlisted the Barrioes of jnrista, eoonomista, men of praotioal 
i^aira who were not bound by* any party afSliation. Ha worked in 
the belief that aa the Oommittea would try to underatand the Tiewa 
of each party, and *'aot as a sort of Oonoiliation Board by establiabing 
oontaot with all parties,” the result oould not be one-sided. The 
Oommittea would ^ recommending a aolution that it thought “good.” 
Gandhiji had advised him that the members of the Committee should not 
belong to any political party or should not*bo persona who had committed 
themselves to any particular views since the failure of his talks with 
Mr. Jinnah. The constitution of the Committee since announced has 
tried to fulfil as far as possible this particular condition. 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders* Conference 
did also try to foonss pnblic attention on the ways in which the 
British Government have shown its satistaction with 
Their erltMsm ol existing deadlock in the country. Its war 

to*eelmaimt activities were going ohead with the exploitation of India's 
resources ; vast financial commitments were being made 
without submitting theae to the scrutiny of the legislature ; important 
flfwifintia were being made with regard to recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service; military officers were being 
employed to many civilian posts thus introducing a new spirit and 
technique into the administration of the country. In this statement 
issued on Decembers (1944) they made a special appeal to members 
of the Legislatures in the Sec. 93 Provinces where Governors ruled 
vrith the help of "Advisers" — the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, 
Central Provinces A Berar, MadrH,^^ and Bombay — to resume their 
duties and thus put a stop to the "irresponsible and autocratic rule 
of Governors.” This they can do by helping to ^constitute "composite 
ministries wherever possible”. If the majority partiea in the Assemblies 
felt disinclined to form Ministriea, they should observe benevolent 
neutrality if minority partiea could coalesce and form "temporary 
expedient” Ministries. Yfe do not understand what good these 
Ministries could have done to the pMple ; they could have only 
supplied a facade of respectability to the irresponsible authority exercised 
by t^ Governor and the permanent officialdom. They would have 
Mr. Leopold Amery to propagandize the pretence that there 
ware "saU-goveming” administrations in the Provinoea of India. 
ly i g fcl ' h^ a Miniatiry whan famine struck the people, and 
tide Ministry eonld not do anything more than serve as a screeQ to 
the doings of the bureaucracy who b fact though not in law hold 
the veto of power. With this criticism we leave this episode. Ntithar 
Lord, Wavell nor the majority parties in the Assemblias of the 
Provinoea named above could accept the suggestion of the Oonferenoe 
of Non-Party Leadws. 

The ffiilnre of tiiis intervention on behalf IndO'British amity by 
jnoB who balonged bo none of the political patties in ladia, man 
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^ ■ hftva helped BriUsh adminiiltelioii "und lieT« be«e 

i£i aSmSmb taoognized u eonttlkitiag centres ol sUbilitp Mid 

pebtte sobriety in the oonntry, Mm of their inter?en« 

tiott high-lighted the deep difference thetdiyided the two 
contttrlee. The only excuse that the British Gotexnment could offer 
was that in the midst of a war of survival they could not think of 
distraoticg their attention and energies to a political controversy in 
which the real contestants were the different elements that made up 
the Indian population. This excuse the British administrators appeared 
to have raised into a rationalised policy, which they have succeeded 
in making acceptable to world opinion, specially to the opinion of the 
politioally-minded people of the United States. They have deverly 
need their racial and cultural alSlnities with the great republic to put 
across this fitory of Indian disunity and make it the justification fat 
the continuance of their irresponsible rule over India. That this 
propaganda is taken with the proverbial pinch of salt by American 
men and women who are in a position to judge matters in the light 
. of speotal knowledge became evident by the controversy raised by the 
Phillips episode. The outburst of feeling occasioned by it makes 
interesting reading, though owing to the Press censorship the Indian 
public did not know of the details of the affair. 

Prom what appears in the present volume of the Anntial Jtigistir 
(P.P. 271-*80) we can piece together the story. Drew Pearson, an 
American publicist, has made a name for himself 
• news-hound who can scent out the most wdl^pre- 
194S ^ served of State secrets. On the 6tb. July. 1944. appeared 
in the columns of the New York Daily Mirror in its 
*Vyndioated column*’ entitled ''Washington Merry Go Bound” diolosures 
of the causes of the "reoaU’’ of Mr. William Phillips, special political 
adviser to Generid Eisenhower. Supreme Commander of the Anglo- 
American forces invading Europe. Drew Pearson suggested 
that Mr. Phillips had offended the British ofidoial world by 
criticism of British policy in India in course of a letter to 
President Boosevelt while he was acting as his Special Bepresentative 
to New Delhi. He is reported to have written this particular in the 
spring of 1943, sometime in the middle of May, 1943. To understand 
the signifioanee of this letter, a little background history has to be 
related of American intervention in Indian affairs. Since the United 


States got entangled into the war started by Japan, and India became 
an arsenid of the Anglo-American forces and a base of operatioiis 
against Japan, the Govmment and the people of the United States 
have got hstorasted in Indian affairs ; Indian politics as It reacted to British 
policy and to various internationd developments became a subject of 
deep concern to them. It became necessary for them to get anthen- 
Mo pictures of the lo^an scene. authenMc reports of Indian news and views. 
The Grady Mission in the early months of 1942 was sent to go 
through a check-up of the pomiUlities of the induskies of India to 
serve as the arsenal df' the AUied cause in the fight against Ji^pan* 
The political head dL the Mission was Colonel Louis Johnson, PreMdent 
Boosevdt’s first Bpedal Bepresentative to New Delfat He was drawn 
fight into the middle of the Oripps n^tiations when these werebdng 
snEiseW by the solitary bueeaeoracy in India nnwilling |o iiiM99dnc!| 
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ffiAiaQ public mcu into the mystoriei of lhair proteasion. Oolonel 
Sohawn tried to build a bridge between the powera-that^be and the 
flistruatful Indian politician. Fot taking thia trouble he waa forced to 
pack up and go. evidently at the direction of hia Ohief, the President 
of the United Btatea^ of America, who could not like the idea of 
rubbing the British imperialist the wrong way. He vanished from 
India aa quickly as he had come, and we have been waiting to have 
"the Johnson version of the Orippa mission" with which ho threatened 
the New Delhi bureaucrats, civil and military. 

Six or seven months after when the August (1943) Movement 
had been ruthlessly suppressed and India was "quiet’’. President 
Phiw’ ^Pr*'id t different calibre and temper, 


Roosevelt's sosone 
PorsoBsl 
Reprosontsllvo 
an Englishman 


a "career diplomat", as his Personal Beprescntative’ to 
New Delhi. He was Mr. William Phillips, who had 
been U. S. A. apibassador to Italy. He waa almost 
to the manner born. Ha was about six months in 
India during which he made it his business to contact every leader 
of life in India*— public men, publicists, industrialists, financiers, soldiers, 
administrators, and the rulers of Indian States. This enabled him to 
clarify hia own ideas about the settlement of the Indian problem. 
He must have sent many an epistle on the subject to the President, 
one of which leaked out and created a sensation when Drew Pearson 
bad it published. It appears that following this disclosure, other 
American papers began to feature Mr. Phillips’ letters. The question 
has been asked — how came there to bo so many leakages in the State 
Department which is the repository of all correspondence received 
from all parts of the world from American diplomats and men of 
affairs who oared to intimate to the Department their experiences of 
men and matters with a view to indicate the ways that would serve 
best the particular interests of the ruling classes of the Bepublio ? 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Oordell Hull, is reported to have told 
in reply to enquiries from the British Embassy that "Mr. Phillips' 
letter had leaked out through the Undcr'Secretary. Mr. Sumner Welles." 
This report of Mr.Hull's giving away a subordinate of bis is unbelievable. 
British anger with regard to Mr. Phillips' report to his President was 
caused by two criticisms that reflected on British honour and on the 
loyalty and capacity of the fighting forces recruited in India. These are 
reproduced from the New York Journal Ameficau, 

"AssumiDg that India is known as an important base of our future operations 
•gainst Burma and Japan, it would seem to be of tbe highest iim}ortaDce that we 
should have around os a sympathetic India rather than one indifierent and faoalile. 
It would appear that we will have the prime responsibility in the conduct of the war 
against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do more than give 
token aasistanee. 

*At present, the Indian people are at war only in the legal sense, as for varioua 
reasons the British Government declared India to be in conflict withont the formality of 
eonanltlng Indian* leaders or the Indian Legislature. Indians feel they have no voice 
in the G^emment and therefore no responsibility in the conduct of tbe war. They 
feel that they have nothing to fight for. as Uiey are convinced that tbe professed war 
atma of the united Nattona dio not apply to them. Tbe Britiab Prime Minister in 
tael has stated that the provisions of the Atlantic Charter are not applicable to 
India, and it ie not nnoatnral, therafore, that Indian Icadera are beginning to wonder 
whedier the Carter ie only for the benefit of the white raees. 

. ’’iht pieecni Indian Army ie purely mercenary, and only that part of It which 
ia dnwii from the martial races has been tried in actuel warfare, and thsM martial 
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•oldiMt npnMat 00I7 88 ptr oant in tili« Amj. Oantril Slllw^l hii mwiind eon- 
MTU on the iKnntlon nnd in pulieular in rti^rd to Um poor nuMnuo of IndUm 


‘*Thi nttltndo of the genml pnblie townrde the war li eren woree. 

tndifferenoe and bitterneie have Ineiaaeed u a leanlt of famine eonditloaa, the now* 

n -a ^ . Jl a . a M ^ At ^ a •• « «• • ■ a ^ • 


S gb ooit of living and eontlnned polltleal deadloek. While India la broken 
allj Into varione partlee and groape, all have one obfeet In eommon— eminal 
m and Independence from Biltiab domination.** 


The report aent by Mr. Phillips to President Booaevelt was tme 
to India's reaotion to the present war. The British Goyemment knew 
.it; India's publio men and publioists have giyen it 
—Dewmnnotln*^ innumerable oooasions; non-British obseryers, 

good graee British observers, have felt in India's atmosphere 

the sting of* hostility direoted against the cause for 
which Britain has been fighting. The British bureaucracy had been 
need to pocketing such criticism, Mr. Phillips' report also, even the 
’stronger" ones that he was known to have sent to White House, 
Washington. But when the mildest of them got published in the 
American Press, and the "Personal Bepresentative" of the leader of the 
United flations was found dealing out "anti-British" opinions, and an 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Mr. Boosev It s Administration 
was found facilitating their publication in the Press, the matter could 
not be so lightly treated. And the British bureaucracy both at New 
Delhi and at London reacted violently against the exposure before aU 
the world by the hands of a near-Englishman and the representative 
of the greatest Anglo-Saxon Power. Drew Pearson made a colourful 
Story of it. 


*'Id London Mr. Oburobill and Mr. Eden (Foreign Minister) put the heat on on 
the United States Ambassador, Mr. John Wlnant, and had that official ask Mr. 
Phillips if be still held the same views. Mr. Phillips 'said be did more than ever, bnt 
was sorry his letter was published, adding 1 hope my other reports, even stronger, 
will not leak.* Mr. Eden called his Embassy (Washington) to inform the Stats 
Department that Mr. Phillips was persona non grata in Loudon, observing: India is 
more Important than a thousand Phillips.'* 

The British Ambassador Lord Halifax emphatioally denied that 
Mr. Phillips had been recalled at London's request from his assignment 
, as General Eisenhower's special political adviser; a 

MbU to Imiia* BPobesman of the British Embassy said in answer to 

office enquiry made in the Senate that it was not true 

that the British Government had described Mr. PhiUips 
as persana fion grata. To the oonfusion of these denials, Ssnator 
Ohandler of Eentuoky made publio a telegram on Septembers, 1944 , 
whiob, he said, had been sent by Sir Olaf Oaroe, Secretary to the 
External Department of the Government of India, informing the 
London India Offios that Mr. Phillips could not expect to . be welcomed. 
The telegram was in code language'; its presence in Senator Chandler's 
hands, deciphered, showed that the U. S. A. State Department bad its 
spying arrangements on the inner activities of the British Government. 
The British Foreign Office also could not afford to be less inquisitive. 
fht public in India were kept ignorant of these goings-on by 
censorship regretfully used tor defence against attacks by "our ally", 
to use Sir Olaf's wordsT Hie telegram, the part of it that Mr^ 
Ohandler had got published, ran as follows : 

•*frc feel strongly that British Embsssy should bs sun^tsd hi myisf 
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;lldt ttftlltr foitliei with the State Dewteeat We are doing our belt to preftnt the 

^ P* Mr* ipSiion’e artkle (Aral 
pwbfiehed on July 26, 1944). We nndereland that the deiignation of Mr. Phlllipe le 
attll the Pneldent'e penonal repreeentaUTe to India. Whether or not he wee 
eonneeled In any with the leakage of the ?iewa he hae stated, it would make It Im* 
poielble for ns to do other than regard him aa persona non grafo, end we could not 
neelTe him. Hie Tiewe are not what we ate entitled to expect from a profeeaedly 
Btadly en?oy* The Viceroy hae eeen thie telegram." 


Tboe ended a controversy between British and American official- 
dom. The former had its way — Mr. Phillips did not return to India» 
and the resolution moved in the House of Bepresent- 
** ativee by the Bepublican member Oolvin Johnson that 
British Empire British Minister at Washington^ Sir Bonald Oampbell* 

and the Government of India's Agent-General in the 
United States, Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, should be declared ptrtona 
non grata to the Government of the United States wae not pressed 
home or encouraged by the Boosevelt Administration. Why the 
officialdom of the U. S. A. bowed before the storm of anger of their 
opposite number in Britain, we do not know. But the episode wae 
taken as an opportunity by the British Press to lecture their Anglo-Saxon 
brothers on the other side of the Atlantic on the beam in their eyes, repre- 
sented by the Negro problem, on their "'colour prejudice" which carried 
the implication of the superiority of the white-pigmented men 
and women over those of other colours. But we in India 
who have had for about two hundred years experience of the conceit 
of white colour in the life and * conduct of the British personnel of 
the civil and military administration can but be amused spectators of thie 
friendly debate between the two white peoples. During the months the 
events and developments of which we have been discussing in this 
study, this conceit of the white*coloured in a country belonging to 
the British Commonwealth was again brought home to us. About a 
quarter million of men and women of Indian birth happen to live 
in the Union of South Africa. How the ancestors of the majority 
of these people came to be in this land beyond the Indian Ocean 
has a history of a hundred years only. When in the middle of 
the 19th century, sugar, tea and other crops, requiring careful tillage, 
began to be cultivated in Natal, the planters, mostly British, found 
the indigenous field labourers inefllcient for those plantations On their 
first attempt to secure labourers from India they were refused by the 
Government in India. Other countries were approached with the 

same failure. At last under pressure from the London Government 
the Government in India agreed to send Indian labourers to South 
Africa. The first batch of indentured labourers reached Natal in 
1860. Their salary was Bs. 7 a month, food, shelter and medical 
attention being provided. After the terms of 8 years (later extended 
to 6 years ), the labourers could be re-indentured, could become free 
settlers in &uth Africa with a plot of land or could return to 
India. The majority chose to remain as free settlers in the country, 
though the piece of land was rardy granted, and thus they began 
to compete with labourers of European Urth. When in 1898 Natal 
was responsible Government, the opposition to Indian settlers 

iound expression in measures that would discourage Bidian settlement 
fai MaM^ The parliamentary franchise was taken away from 
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lham in 1896 ; ihe muDioipal franchisa in 1924. Bat thaaa eooM 
not datar the inoraaBa of tl^ Indian population in Natal where in 
1918 they ont-nambered tba Europaf^ns by 6,000. By the Gandhi- 
Smuta agramnent of 1914 further Indian emigration to South Africa 
wae itriotly limited. But even now the Indian population of this 
State of the Union in only less than 6»000 of the Europeans, 90 per 
cent of them Britiehers. Thus it happens that in a Dominion of 
Britain discrimination against "fellow members of the Empire" is 
rampant even today when a war is being fought for democracy and 
the decencies of civilized lifci for equality between man and man, 
between nation and nation. But we know what a hypocrisy it all 
is. And this feeling found angry expression in the Central Assembly 
at New Delhi on November^ 30 (1944) when Dr. Ehare. the Com- 
monwealth Belations member* in Lord Wavell’s Executive Council, 
moved that the position of Indians in South Africa and East Africa 
be taken into consideration. Dr. Ehare gave it out that all his 
colleagues in the Executive Council including the Governor-General 
shared "in the fullest measure the indignation and resentment which 
this exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow-member of the 
British Commonwealth has created in this country". On behalf of the 
European Party in the Assembly Sir Frederick James met the 
South African contention that the position of Indians in the Union 
was a "domestic concern" with which no outside authority had any 
right to interfere. As 86 per cent of these were born and bred up 
in Union territory and have but a sentimenal kinship with India, 
the Prime Minister of South Africa was right in claiming: "Indians 
are our people ; they^ belong here." But this generous declaration is 
vitiated by the fact that these men and women are not granted 
citizenship rights, are put in segregated locations apart from their 
white neighbours, a mark and stigma of inferiority. This discrimina- 
tion is in keeping with the policy of the Union that in Church and 
State there cannot be any equality between the white and the non-white* 
The insult implicit in it became rabidly apparent when the Natal 
Provincial Council passed a law limiting the right of Indians to hold 
property for residential and business purposes to certain areas only. 
The Government in India has hesitatingly agreed to use the powers 
of the Beciprooity Act, that is, treating the 125 South African whites 
found in India as good or as bad as the quarter million Indians 
are done in Soqth Africa. The demand of the Indian people to 
impose economic sanctions against men and things South African 
found no support from the Government in India, as it would have 
touched on inter-imperial relations, relations between members of the 
British Dominions and the "Dependent’ part of the British Empire. 
The London Government could not sanction such a family quarrel, 
and the Government in India subordinate to it could not do it on its 
own responsibility. This was the meaning of the words that Dr. 
Ehare so often used daring the debate on the grievances of South 
African-born Indians, expressing the helplessness of the Government 
of which he was the spokesman. 

This stndy of wents daring the lut six months of 1944 tmf : 
tad hwe with the nohp that the politioid subjection of bidia Imyss hw 





INDIA IK HOIUC POLfTT 


a prey to internal dieseneione and a Tiotim to ineolte in 
Faibnea el oar international world. We haTe eaen how a eeotion of the Mna* 

P*** lime of India under the gnidanoe of the Muslim League 

has helped to bring about this shame, bow a aeetion 
of the “Sobeduled oaatee’’ under the leadership of Dr. Amb^kar 
has been as unhelpful, without contributing any oonstruorive 
suggestion to the removal of the deadlook in politioal developments in the 
country. We know how British policy has oreatod this intransigenoe 
and bow it has been exploiting it for the service of its own parti* 
o^ar interests. Thera has been in the heart of Indian society 
disequilibrium in matters socio-religious and economic. During the 
six hundred years when Muslim Kings ruled over the country 
from Delhi, there were attempts made to reconcile the many diversities in 
thought and conduct that stood in tbtf way of evolving a ooherent 
life in the country. The leadership in this noble endeavour was often 
taken up by men who were no^ rulers of States. Kings and emperors 
distracted by the details of their administrative duties and engrossed 
in power politics appeared to have never had any comprehensive idea 
of the problem of social re organization which the presence of Islam in 
India created. The Emperor Akbar represented a noble exception who 
failed in his endeavour to build up a synthesis of the many cults and 
creeds that had their home in India or bad sought and found asylum in 
her bosom. We do not believe that he was the first or the last of 
the mediaeval Kings in India who strove towards this great work of 
social integration. The misfortune of India is that we do not know 
the history of the measures that sought to heal up the fissures that 
marked society in India during this period of our country's life. In 
other countries, in Europe for instance, they did use the power of 
State to break down dissenters and non-conformists. This was bow 
the Boman Oatholic values of life were all but erased from social 
life in Britain, Holland and Germany ; this was how Islam was 
stamped out of Spaiu. It would be claiming a special kind of good- 
ness in Indian humanity if we are to claim that in our history no 

such attempt at suppression or modification was ever made, that 
Brahmanism or Buddhism did never try this art or Islam did not 
try it in India. 

But it is also an undeniable fact that in the various altitudes 
of Indian life, high or low, there is a tolerance of differences, an 

Idw in India appreciation of different ways of life as leading to its 

supreme gOal-^the sublimation of human instincts and 
the transforma'iion of human desires— that has struck the most 
cynical of the observers of the drama of human history. It is to 
this spirit of India that we can trace the fact that so many diversities 
have survived in her society, have been allowed to survive in India by the 
many conquerors of many races and creeds and oolours 

that have had their day of power and glory in the oountry. 

Historians have told ns of this great work. They have also 
told ns that the present difRonltiM in India, social and ptriitieal, is 
traoeaUe to the other fact that Islam has neither been abb to 
submerge the values of life that it found when it first eame to ^ia 
nor have the latter hem aUe to absorb it wholly and transform its 
u^ne eharaotffisties. It is flair mntnidfailnre that is nsponsible fog 
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tiM pnaeai oontroveny th«t masqnendet under khe demend for 
•epemte Statae nude by khe Muslim Lesgne, ohiming ko give Toiee ko 
khe inmoek feelings and deep-seated aspirations of the separate 
‘nation'* that the Mnslims are at present and hare always bm in 
this oonntry. Mohommed All Jinnah lores to bring forward an 
argument to establish his thesis that Mnslims oonstitnte a separate 
"nation" in India. . He asserts that the persistenee with whioh his 
eommnnity has been holding fast to the "separate eieetorate” arrangement 
daring all the mutations of India's oonstitntional history nnder British 
tegime prores that the Mnslims in India hare always regarded them- 
selTes as a separata element in the life of this oonntry. they hare always 
felt thamselres to be distinct and separate from their neighbonrs. If 
there be any validity in thU interpretation of the Muslim mind in 
India, then we are taken back almost to the middle of the 19th 
eentnry when one of the minstrels of Muslim renaissance in India. 
Aitaf Hossain "Hali,” had oompared his community to "guests who had 
outstayed their weloome” and had lamented that they had left "their 
native homes for India”. An Anglo-Indfan writer, Theodore Morrison, 
who was for sometimes Principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, the nudena of the Muslim University of today, in his book 
entitled — Imperial Rule in ind»a— opined that the Mnslims did not 
regard "India as their own country.” And in proof of this opinion he 
quoted 'the following lines of “Hali” : 


"Ifonlng and evening onr ayes now behold that whioh we thought would be 
tho end of thy gracious acoeptanoe." 

*Qulekly has thou Dtokcn all thy promises and pledges, 0 India I we were tdd 
aright that thou wast faithless.” 

'From every side we hear thee say that the guest is unwelcome who tarries 
long." 

• « « • • 


Here we find Muslim separatism in India at its clearest 
expression. It might have represented the mood of the generation after 
the failure of the 1867 revolt ; it might be the "song 
Oanaals of of a defeated nation.” But the present generation of 
''Pakistan” Men Muslims have got over that mood of defeatism ; 

and they are speaking of their "homelands*' in India 
where they happen to be in a majority. They cannot think of the 
whole of India as their "homeland" ; tW cannot get over the feeling 
that the areas when they an in a minority are as much their homeland as 
of their neighbour! of other ereeds. The Hindus being more uneonsdously 
than eonscionsly assund of tbmr majority position are not a£3ioted 
by this mood. India is their homeland and holy land. Not so with 
the Muslims. This is in the ultimate analysis the seed-plot of the heated 
argument that is loud in India today when a section of the Muslims 
claim to be a separate "nation” which must have a sepante State or 
States of its own. If this interpretation be an approach to truth, then the 
duty devolves on the leaden erf thought among Indian Muslims to re* 
educate their community into the signifieanoe of a new nationalism wherein 
Hindu. Muslim, Christian, Sikh^ Patsi will find fulfilment and realize their 
IMurticnlarities in the sett^ of universal life— (^^ectaifp contributed by Sri 
Sweth Chandra Deh^ / 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Semimi— New Delhi— Sth. to 21et. November 1944 

Adjovbnmbnt MonONB Diballowbd 

Ihe Ooaocil of State began ita Autnmn Beiiion in New Delhi on the 
Sth. N^em^r i944 with Sir Mneckjee Dadabhoy, the Preeident* in ^e chair. 

intprf>elUtion§, the President disallowed two adjournmeat moiiona tabled 
hy Pandit H. N. Kuntru and Mr. Honsain Imam to diicuaa HMG*a chare in the 
financial reeponubility for the exploaiona in Bombay docks in April last In the 
debate that preceded the President’s ruling, Sir Saiyendranath Pay, 
War Transport ^retary, said that the Government would be prepared to give a 
day for the ^nsideration of the report on the explosions. But the second report 
had not yet been published, and be did not think it would be possible to have a 
debate before the end of the session. The House then adjoumed. 

Payment After Dbmobiltbatioh 

Sth. NOVEMBER Sir David Devadoss withdrew after discussion his resolu* 
tion recommending to the Oovernor-General-in-Counoil the desirability of with* 
holding one* third of the monthly pay of combatant, non-combatant and other 
services, including clerical and menial services, and paying after demobilisation 
such withheld amounts in monthly instalments extending over a period of three 
years. Sir David estimated on the basis of Mr. Ohurchiirs statement that the war 
with Japan would continue up to the year 1947 and that demobiUsation would take 
place in 1948. Thereafter, they should have time, say, three years, to adjnst them- 
selves to the conditions in which they found theniselvea after demobilisation. 
During these three years, he proposed that the demobilised persons be given some- 
thing to sustain them. Otherwise, Sir Davi4 feared,, there would be discontent in 
the country, and they might be conveoient material for political agitators. The 
Government should, therefore, take steps before it was too late. He suggested 
payment in monthly instalments because if a lump sum payment was made, there 
was the danger of its being mis-spent. 

Sir Peros Khan Noon, Defence Member, said that the basic pay of the Indian 
soldier was recently raised from Ks. 16 to Ks. 18. The extra two rupees was known 
as deferred pay : that is, it was not being received by him now, but would be paid 
at the end of the war. In addition, the Government of India were putting aside a 
fund for the common benefit of the demobilised men, which at present amounted 
to Bs. 7 crores. When the soldier got home, with the money which the Govern- 
ment give him he could buy hii|wlf a wife (laughter) or a house or enter into 
a trade. Sir Feroz did not consider it a practicable measure to give a small 
amount of money to the soldier evena, month. If a third of the pay was withheld 
the men would not look upon it as it if. wm so much monev savra. They would 
regard it as a cut in their pay, and fulire recruitment would be afTeoted, Q'bis was, 
therefore, a grave responsibility on the part of the Government to take. If any 
lave money, he could put bis money in the savings bank ao 


account 

set 'aside one-third of his pay 
Ton simply could not take away 


soldier wished to save 

or invest it in Defence Savings Certificates, 
would be disastrous for even lowvfNdd 
Bs. 6 from a man who earned Bs. 18. 

Coal SaoBsMUB , ^ ^ 

Mr. Hossain Imam next moved a redolfittba recommending to tbs Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Oouncil '*to impoint a Committee to emlalre Into the coal situation and 
report on the means to increase productimiv Holuding compulsory amalgamations 
or nationalisation. If necessary^” Mr. Imam referred to the importance of coal 
and asked why Government were*liol* diving any statistics in regMd to coal out- 
put. QuotlDg from offielal reports pumimd before 1937, Mr. Hcasain Imam 
declard that the number ' of oollierles to-day had been reduced. Goal output In 
Banlgan] and Jharia had fallen from 18B to 16.6 million tons. Only 72 put of 
385 eolllerles bad a tafsing of mors than five thousand tons per month. If this 
was compared with the position in other countries one would be surprised to see 
the number of coHMes which were engaged In unesonomlo production In this 




(r. P. N. Sa^u h. WM In fcToii, ol State oirBMdiip of Am Indnatn. 
Ha wan agidnat aompnlaoqr amalganutSona whioh, hf aaid, load to iSa 

iwlahHahinwit id fiMni^iafte ooneecna. Daploting eoaditio|» of laboor in eoa| 
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nlDM, Mr. SMm Mid thftt the Inedeqiitle wegM paid wm cne Of the uhy 

naen wdcomed the emplojmeot of women underground. As • 

Beelth Surrey Ooinmittee he bed ocMsjon to vieit some eoel minm. HOTwng 
eon<Utione of Ubour were extremely bid. Any society illoviog such i stite of 
iffilrs to exist deserved to be indicted 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru, supporting the resolution, said that one of the main 
factors responsible for the low production of coal was labour. Miners were pM 
inadequate wages and their increased earnings in 1943 were not commensurate 
with the increased cost of living. Miners worked only four or five days a week 
end their monthly earning could not be calculated on their daily earnings. lousing 
conditions were bad and medical relief was inadequate. Pandit Kunaru tb^ 

mine labour should be treated aa skilled labour. Another reason for the low 
nroduction of 'Ossd was that he understpod some employers were unwilling 
foMlse more coal because of the Excess ProfiUTax which, they considered, was 
a levy on capiul. They thought it would be better to explot the mines »fter the 
war. Pandit Kunaru Mid that the Government should make . 

hie for the proper consumption, conservation and production of coal, inat couia 
be done by the Government taking over the management of ®oal mines. 

Sir A. Bamazwami Mudaliar, Supply Member, agreed ***®*^.*^*®^® 
for improvement of labour conditions in the collieries. He wanted, 
ask the House to consider the prices which coal fetched a few years ago 
day. The Government had now fixed the rates for certain .kai?* 

Bs. 9-8-0 to Bs. 10-0-0 per ton as against the average price till 1942 of about 
Ks. 3 per ton. The needs of the war had brought about a rationalisation of tne 
coal industry and he hoped it would continue even after the uknhpA 

Beferrlng to the agreement of the high prices which colliery shares fetched, 
the Supply Member said that in present days it was not an indication of the 
relative prosperity of the trade. People had a lot of ®0“®y f***!*® J'®**!** 

up. In regard to the allegation that production had been slowed ^^wn to ®vade 
E. P. T., Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar said that he bad inquired into the matter 
and found no truth in the allegation. On the contrary production of coal bad 
gone up. The Government had given them certain “®»te A* 

etc., for stepping up oosl production. One of *'*®.*?”®?** 
production of oosl. ho explained, was lack of essential equipment. Till recently 
the purohaae of cutters and other eouipment was a for 

between the colliery owners and their agents in the United Kingdom. .^J'® 
ment gave them import licences, the Supply Member added, but they did not know 
if the colliery owners’ agents In England were able to wt the "®®®®*J]^y. 
required there for the manufacture of the equipment needed and for t^ir sbij> 
ment. When the Government came to know of this they took ^ up the mat^r in 
December last and made themselves 

machinery. A special officer who had been ^nt to the United Statea b®d recently 
, returned with some of the machinery which included certain special cutters. The 
Government had also recruited a certain number of Anjencans to tram loaiaus 
to use those cutters. Other kinds of machinery from U. K. and U. 8. A. wore 
probably well on their way here. He pointed out ^at some of the collieries had 
not enough safety lamps. The Government had placed an order and mey were 
being deipntohed' by .ii from the ,U. K, ro th.t production 
nuffiff. Ju.t n. frngmentation of .gricultuni Und. hnd ^me n problnm, fr.g- 
menUtion of odlieiiM .1.0 had rdrod a Nriou. pr^Iem. Finns item bemg con.l- 
doted for the prevention of fr.gment»tlon and the GoTornmont wore toking etepe 
in thia regard; Tbe Supply Member mrintoined that bs the etepe which the Got- 

ernmenttook they were nble to erreet further detetioniion of ^e cmI poeUion,.. 
which otherwiee would have led to a wrioue cnl.mUy. In raard.totbo pobiice- 
tion of the figures of output of coale Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar said it was 
withheld not for resBona whidi were supposed to be 

ment, but purely because the defence authonties thought publication should be 
atoppra owing to seonrity reasons. 

The Government of India were now considering the various aspMts of the 
eoal industry. They hadsiretdy fixed the price of coal at pUheads. Other control 
mMiures which had been taken would, doubtless, Improve labour conditions. If a 
eolUery was not playing fair the Government had power to take over management 
of tlie colliery. In the poat-war period, he said, coal would come to play ^ 
important part in the national economy. Its eoMpmption would go up to feed 
Ihi new indnstrici. 



INDUSTBIAtilBATION or INDIA 


Mr. Imtni'f ictoloticm wm pat to Uit foto and wm loit by 28 folct to 7. 
BPBOtAii Jmxbwkaxm • 

Mr. if, N, Dalai, After disouHloo, witbdiow bit NtolutiOD rtoommtiidlng to 
tbs Oortmor-Oenertl-in-ConDcil that til tptoiti tribantlt for the tiit! of 
offeneet be forthwith irtneferred from the tdniniitrttiTt control of deptrimcnti 
of the Government of Indie and placed under the tdminiitrttiTO control of Hifth 
Otnirta or at any rate of a neutral department like the Legialative Department. 
Mr. Dalai aaid that, according to the principlei of fingllah Jiiriaprudenoe it wat 
eaeential not only to gi?e a fair trial to a man but to aee that be leela be ia getting 
]nstic6. Ordinary coiirte were eubieet to a certain amonnt of control by a nigher 
court but, aaid Mr, Dalai, ipeciai tribunaie were not eubject to any control. How 
could theae tribiinala be under the control ol departmenUr, he asked, which were 
themselves responsible for prosecutions. The Finance Department should not con- 
trol the income-tax appellate tribunals and the War Department should not have 
control over tribunals which heard cases in the prosecution of which they were 
interested. 

Rights of Indiahb Dveesbab 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General- 
in-Oonnoll to take steps to protect and safeguard the rights of Indiana by bilateral 
agreements between the Government of India and the Governmenta of the Domi- 
nions, colonies and protectorates in which Indians are resident or domiciled and 
to which in future emigration may be permitted by the Goyernment of India, Mr. 
P. N. Sapru explained why India, which as|»ired for joint leadership of Asia along 
with China, ahoiild establish diplomatic relations with all the countriea mentioned 
in the resolution, countries in which Indian nationals lived. *1 have excluded South 
Africa because speaking for myself. South Africans are no better than the 
•lapanese or the Germans** declared Mr. Sapru. He continued : *T consider 
General Smuts and Dr. Malan just as bad as Hitler or Muasolini and the real of 
the gang. If we had our way we would bring ihem to book. There le no 
difference between the Germane persecuting the Jew and South African! persecut- 
ing the Indiane. There is no question of any agreement or understanding with 
the South African, until he becomes a reasonable creature, until he comes to laarn 
that the Indian is just like any other human being entitled to rights and 
privileges.” (Ch«evs). The House then adjourned till the 13tb. 

Indubtrialibation of India 

IBth. NOVEMBER The Council rejected to-dsy, by 24 votes to 12, Pandit 
H N, Kunzru's resolution recommending to the Governor-General -In-Councfl to 
apiK>int an Industrial Commission, with a non-official Indian chairman and a 
majority of non-official members, *'to review the existing industrial situation, to 
recommend measures for the full and rapid industrialisation of the country with 
the object of raising the general standard of living of the masset and to indicate the 
line! along which State-ownership and control of industry should be extended. The 
resolution hsd been moved by Pandit Kunaiu during the last budget eeseion ol the 
Council. 

Mr. Hoasain Imam moved an amendment that the proposed Commission 
should devise a scheme for the immediate nationalisation of all tne key indueirlei 
In British India, but later withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. if. AT. Dalai said that the Industrial expansion in India did not favonrably 
compare with the prof^reM made in the United States, the United Kingdom. 
Auetralia and other empire countries during the war. He deplored that the Govern- 
ment of India bad intned down the Indian induatrialists' plea for the starting of 
heavy industries, such as. shipping and aircraft. The Government'a poli^ was such 
that Indian indnstriee Buffered. In the importing of consumer goods. Government 
had not aacertained the views of Indian manufactoreri. The Government appointed 
an all- White Commission to inquire into tbo establishment of a Fertiliser Industry 
and more and more foreign experts were Imported, Such actions of the Oovern- 
ment, Mr. Dalai aaid, were viewed with apprehension in this country. 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru said that planning required much control and regimentation 
ol life and only a Government wnieb bad Its root in this country and was reapon- 
•ible to the people of this country would be able to carry It out. On Ideological 
gnmnda, he favoured State control and State ownership of indnetiire. However, 
under the existing eonditione and without knowing what the eonaUtntional future of 
Ibis eountij would be, he wae not prepared to baud over tba laduattlef to the 
eantiol ol the preeent Government, who would be amenable to no other partiea 
fiewpft to the authority of Bli llajeity*k Government. Mr* Bapm urged the need 
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for fb 9 ooHeelioli of proper etetlitieo of our owd prodootlon eod our omi iieedo» 
before mmkiog on plennioe. There ehonld be e emell reriewlog Oommieeion to 

S . Into m working of the present indnstries end to suggest steps for their 
proressent. 

Mr* V* V. Kalikkar seid tbet if Sir Ardeihir Delel, Member, Plenning end 
Development, wee “free from interference from Wbitebeil** he would help in the 
esteblisbment of besic industries. But so fer, the industrisl policy of the Govern- 
ment Wes not eneoursging. Be ssked whether the Government hed teken eny steiHi 
for the menufsctuie" of sgriouUnrel Implements end treotors which were badly 
needed. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. HoBBain Imam seid thet he wes not specifying whet industries should be 
netlonelised, but left it to the proposed Oommission to decide. The sims and 
objects of the Post-war Reconstruction end Plenning Committees were desirable 
aims but bis objection wes that they were not executed. The Industrial Committee 
of the Government appeared to be e private preserve of the industrialists alone. 
Urging State ownership of industries, Mr. Hosaain Imam said that the Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, which were \>wned and managed by the State had substan- 
tially helped the State by contributing over Bs. 66 crores, while the Corporation 
tax end the E. P. T. of privately managed industries in the country had not totalled 
Bs. 50 crores for the year 1948. Under the present order, there was no equitable 
distribution of the nation’s wealth. 

. Raja Bahadur Govindlal 8. Motilal said that soon after the last war, an 
Industrial Commission was appointed, but by the time the Commission reported, 
other countries were well on the way of industrialisation. Not only for the good 
of the people but in the interests of the Government also, Mr. Govindlal said, India 
should be industrialised. But for the Indian textile industry, war efforts would 
have been hampered and the people in this country would have been without 
clothes. Referring to State ownership of industries, Mr. Govindlal said he was not 
opposed to the principle provided the State belonged to Indians and it was amen- 
able to Indian interests, but that was not the case at present. 

Sir ArdeBhir Dalal^ Member, Planning and Development, reiterating Govern- 
ment’s intention to foster industries to the largest extent possible, said that there 
was no question of Government not being In sympathy with the resolution. Ihe 
war had shown up gaps in our industrial structure, such as lack of certain indus- 
trial inachinery, machine tools^ etc. While be shared general disappointment that 
the industrial progress of India had not been on the same scale as that of Canada, 
Australia and other countries during the war, he must point out that substantial 
progrms had been made during the war. The Government, he said, were in fullest 
accord with the demand that measures should be taken for the complete industria- 
lisation of the country. As to the part which the State should play in the control 
of industries, it was an important subject, and was engaging the serious attention 
of the Government. It was not possible, as yet, for the Government to come to 
any decision on the subject. The Government might have to take over industries 
which were beyond the resources of private enterprise, such as, essential industries 
which might not be remunerative. The Fertiliser industry was one such. In 
respect of important basic industries, a larger measure of control would have to be 
exercised the Government in future. In regard to protection of industries, Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai referred to his previous statement made on the subject in the 
General Policy Oomipiittee recently, that it was Government’s intention to liberalise 
protean and, in order to avoid delay, to set up a permanent Tariff Board. 

Sir ArdsBhir said that Government consulted the industries concerned before 
Importing consumers goods in this country. It was not Government’s intention 
to hand over the fertiliser industry to the I. 0. I. In any scheme of indus- 
trialisation, the nationals of the country would have a full share, he said. Opposine 
the Industrial Oommission proposed in the resolution. Sir Ardeshir uia that 
Government had ndther the personnel just now for the Oommission nor could 
they wait for a long pwfod for the Commission’s report. The last Industrial 
Commission took two years to report What was at present wanted was quick and 
practical recommendations. The Government, Sir Ardeshir pointed out, had alieadv 
appointed the necessary committees and the various Provincial Governments had 
been asked to set up reconstruction committees. The Government had also set un 
over 20 panels lor the respective Industries. The Government's method was mcnw 
effective and expeditloua, and be urged Paudit Knnsru to wididraw hit resokitioii. 

Paindit AT, iL Kunwru, replying to the debate, eaid that hia object in movlnw 
the resolution was^ acoslarate thapaca of indnatrialiaaticn and to ananro sniMsS 
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pnblieltr to lha atapa takeo by the Gfimcnneiit in thla regent. He wia auie that 
Bir Aimihir Dalai would do hia rery bMt to preaa the OoTernnient to induahrlelite ' 
the eonntf and ^ua raiae the atandard of tiring of the people. He waa primarily 
concerned, Pandit Eanaru aaid, with the aoiual fushieremeute of the Gorernment and 
not with their intentiona. He wiahcd Bir Ardeahir were in a poaition to aay that 
oertaina plana had been completed and their eieeution would aoon atari. The llrat 
report on Planning, Pandit Kunzru aaid, enunciated general principlea, but kid 
down no definite plan in regard to any aepect of inctuH trial iaatioii. *iba ^rern* 
nient did not seem to be proceeding with reaeonable deepatch. During the last 
eight monthe, they had not proceeded far beyond the atage reported in the flret 
report on the progreea of Planning. In regard to nalionaliaatioii of Induatriee, 
Pandit Kunsru laid that he wae anztoue that certain bailo induetriea ahould be 
controlled by the State. The term **baaic induatriea'* apiwered to have a limited 
meaning, and according to ofiioial interpretation, it meant those .induetriea oonneoted 
with Defence. Hie object wae wider, and Government had shown by their own 
example that they could contiol and manage induatriei. Ooncluaiug, Pandit 
Kunzru raid that the Industrial Commiaeton would be a better egency for tlie 
achievement of the objects In view than the methods suggested by the Govarnment. 

The resolution waa put to vote mod waa declared loat, 24 voting agaiuat and 
12 voting for. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Food Position 

nth. NOVEMBER :—Tnitiating the food debate to-day, Mr. B, R, Sen. Director* 
General for Food, declared that the last twelve months* working of the baaio plan 
gave the Government the feeling that, at both the Centre and in the Provinoea, 
they bad now a much clearer idea of the minimum needs of the deficit areae and 
they could hope that in no area, in future, would they be taken completely by 
aurpriae unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
natural calamities. The auccees of any baaic plan, Mr. Sen said, auch at the one 
formulated by the Government of India, must clearly be * dependent, very largely, 
on an adeouate system of procurement. The problem of procurement, however, 
wae one which waa much bigger than mere extrection of grains for export under 
the basic plan. Though a few provlncee has turpluaes of all the major foodgraiot, 
ill other cases e province might m surplus in one foodgrain and deficit In all otbara, 
or deficit in one and surplus in all others. Again, though a province might be 
Bclf-eufiicient on balance, some of its districts might be surplne end others again 
deficit, so that inter-district procurement might be of the utmost iuportanoe to that 
province. The essence of the problem wae thus not moving of suppUee from a 
surplus province to deficit ereas, but of acquiring from the cultivator the maximum 
amount to be obtained from every part of India. The only completely aatlsfaetory 
eolation of the problem of procurement from the standpoint of piinclpk according 
to the Food Grains Policy Committee, Uierefore, waa a central food-gratna mono* 
poly, but the problems of organisation and administration involved were ao great, 
that they could not recoin mend its edoption immediately. During the last twelve 
months, Mr. Ben said, the most ontetandlDg feature In the field of procurement 
monopoly bad been the steady and progressive development of Government mono- 
poly both in British India and in the Indian Btatea, Most areas bad atarted with 
compartively aimple achemea and, at experience bad been gained, had developed 
the achemee further end, further towards complete monopoly. Speaking generally, 
the idea of a Government monopoly for procurement of the entire surplus of the 
producer had taken a firm root In the provinces and States, and the Government 
of India were following the policy they had laid down for thcmselvea and axerciaing 
a close watch over the system. Referring to the problem of storage, Mr. Ben said 
that, apart from the new etorege accommodation which bad been constructed by 
•everal provinces on their own initiative, the Food Department had formulated a 
achema of construction of storage at variont strategic points in the major anrplna 
areas with a view to facilitating procurement and enauring an even flow of rail 
movement throughout the year. 'I he capital cost waa to be advanced on a fifty-fifty 
baeia by the Provineei and the Centra. The Government of India had uodertakrn 
another soheme of eonctrnction of storage at the main porta and consuming eeotrea 
for holding a portion of the Central Government Reeerve to he built out of the 
wheat tmporta. It was expected that about 140000 tons of storage accommodation 
under the scheme would be ready before long. In eddiiion to ihm new conetruc* 
Hone, godowna were also being hired and it was estimated that at certain perioda of 
the year, as much as 900,000 tons of apace would be avaHabk for hire. In this 
connection. Mr. Ben poinled out the Informnlion in a poetetr to the Fnie Agd- 
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mlMi to Indto 67.6 million tone ; total wniml wutage, 6 per emt, 3J6 miUlm 
^^n\nei et e 6et rete of Be. io wr meniif the total unoel lom oy« Be. 90 
e^ The qowtlty wetted wee eulficlent to feed term ^ „ 

On the anestlon of price control, Mr. Sen cnld thetTthe Government of Indie 
Ued elreedy Mt up e Price Advieory Oommittee coneieting of experts who were 
constontly bringing the level of prices in different foodgrelns nndw their review. 
The Govinment of Indie edhered to the policy thet the prices fixed from time to 
Ume for the foodgrelns should represent e Just end reesoneble compromise 
between the interests of the producers end the interests of the consumers. 
The question erose es to whet wes to be done with regerd to those 
elessee of consumers who found the present level of prices beyond their 
reech; in other words, to whet extent the Government were prepered to pursue 
the question of subsidy. Mr. Ben seid thet elreedy severel Provinoiel Governments 
hi^ fulopM schemes of subsidy. In Orisse, for instence, the scheme of subsidised 
seles wes in operetion whereby in rurel erees femilies of persons belonging to the 
lendless clessess end in urben ereeS' femilies of persons with en income of less 
then Bs. 40 per month could purchese rice ete retell rete of four end three-querler 
seers per rupee. The question of subsidy however wes one of immense complexity, 
end its finenciel Iropiicetions fsr-reeching. ‘The whole question was now under 
the exeminetion of the depertment, end if necewary, would be pursued in en 
inter-depertmentel committee consisting of the Economic Aaviwr end represen - 
tetives of the Food, Finence. and Educetion, Health and Lends Department. 

Mr. Sen observed that Bengal s supplies for 1945 would be determined on the 
seme basis as the supply for other parte of Indie. The reasonable needs of the 
Government of Bengal, ne said, would be reviewed in the light of ell the relevant 
facts end ellocationa would be made, as necessary, from the stocks available for 
the purpose. Due regard would be had to any special circumstances in Bengal, 
eapeclelly such as might arise from its> proximity to the scheme of active operations, 
as well as to the special need of other parts of Indie. . ^ . . , . , . 

Speaking on long-term planning, Mr. Sen said thet the food problem in the 
country wes not one of solution of crisis from day to day only. Even in normal 
times, e large majority of the population of this country did not have e balanced 
^et, while the supply of protective food for children, pregnant women and imrsing 
mothers of the poorer classes had always bun too inadequate. It bad not been 
possible to undertake any long-range planning so far, es Government had ell their 
energies concentrated on preventing local shortages and keeping the country going 
at least on its pre-war consumption levels ; nor did they have, so far, the control 
over the food distribution machinery so necessary for effecting any permanent 
improvement in the country’s food economy. Now that food rationing bad been 
extended to forty-two million persons end was still being extended, end now that 
procurement was approaching a monopoly basis in most of the deficit areas. Govern- 
ment thought that tno time had come for an assessment of the requirements on a 

B r nutritional basis, an examination of the existing supplies and prevailing food 
I, particularly in the deficit regions, on the basis of those requirements and 
with apecial reference to the vulnerable classes, and finally the formulation of a 
policy that would effectively secure for the people of the country, at least in the 
poat-war period, a decent standard of food auppl^r. For • that purpose, Government 
proposed to appoint immediately a Planning Adviser who would be a wholetime 
officer working on thosb problems, collecting and analysing data and formulating 
preliminary proposals for the evolution of a planned food economy in India. 

Bai bMadur 8ri Narain Mahta said that be had received a telegram from the 
Beoretaij of the Oollieriei’ Association complaining that the c ollieriea were forced 
to buy ^^graina at a price higher than the controlled one and agmn, that the 
controlled price waa higher than the market price. The ruling prices, the Ral 
Babidur ssid, were fsr Jberond the resoh of the poor people in the country and the 
atepa taken to prevent ana eradicate eorrnption had proved abortive. The handling 
of the food problem during the laat three years had disclosed a great amount of 
ineptit|ide. There did not appear to be a aound and dependable machinery, even 
to-aay, for procurement of foodgratna from aurolua areaa and for supply to deficit 
areas. The failure of the Government to aubaidise food for the poorer conaumere 
and to aliminate the middleman and the profiteer had made the prieea nneoonomi* 
eal for the grower. The BM Bahadur oontruted the food aituation in Great BriiMn 
and India and said that Great Britain had built uo'buge atocki of food long before 
the idsa oroiaed the mind of the Government of Indie. Beferring to the report ^ 
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th« Gr«Kory Oommlttee. he eeid that the Oommitlee bed made It eleer In IMS 
that the GoTernment muet proonrc one and a half million tone of foodetni^ within 
a year. The Qorernmrnt were, however, able to im]>ort only 800, OOQ tone. The 
plea put forward wae want of shipping space. Tlie Ktl Bshsaur eaid that If the 
Government had takrn care to eliminate the import of luxury gooda, there ehonld 
have been enough shipping apace available to b ing the one and a half million 
tone of foodatuffa recommended by the Gregory Oommittee. 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhattga rtferred to the aituatloii prevailing in 
North Bihar and particularly in Darhhanga and Purnea diatrlcts and aaid that even 
according to Government eatimatea, the rice crop would be below the average in 
thcae diatr ct». Theae were eaeeutitilly rice-producing and rice-eating reglune and 
had aulTcred for want of rain during the last rainy araaon. Towards the end of the 
aeaaon, howi vcr. it rained heavily and many rivers were flooded and the paddy 
crop was aeverely damaged. Rcforring to epidemics in North Bihar the apeaker aaid 
:hat he had been told that aevcral patients Drought to the hospital were cured by 
feeding alone. Pleading the cause of the growey*. he said that tlie Food Member 
had cited the steady fall in the prices of rice and wheat at the main proof of the 
succete of the Government policy, but. Ite asked, if the Food Memht i* had taken 
into consideration the plight of the growers who had to piovide for the iieceeilUee 
of life from the produce of their laud. *IIe urged the Government to fix minimum 
pricee, Just ai they had fixed maximum prices of principal foodgraliia and protict 
cultivators from the unfair demands of other aeciioua oi the community who sold 
their goods and services to cultivators. 

The Maharajkumar of Naahipur said that the food situation in Bengal was far 
from satiefacto^. He ihuuglit Government propaganda only attempted to minimiee 

evil. The Provifice was getting deeper eiid deeper into the det»ihs of misery in 
the form of economic ruin, deprivation in health, maas destiluiion and wideaprcad 
tlei'opulaiiou. He could not uiideratand why the Government had choacn to sell 
rice at lU. 16 per maund, while private sellers in the mofue«>il were offering it for 
sale at Hs. 10. The Maharsjkumar said that huge stocks of rice and other lo^ d 
commodities were being sllowed to rot without being dietribiited to the needy end 
the hnngryat the opportune time, lie admitted that some amount of relief bed 
been brought about, but the ruling price of rice was still beyond the reach of a 
very Urge percentage of people. The quantity of wheat allowed to each individual, 
he aaid, was too meagre and **Ata’’ was, in most cases, unfit for human 
con*^umption. 

Pandit Kunzru deplored the lack of irifi»rmatIon on food and urged that the 
Government should furnish members of the Legislature with a publica lon giving 
adiquate information on the production, procurement end 4iiitit button of food. 'Jhe 
House ought to be informed of the steps taken to imi^ort more foodgraine into 
India, whether transport arrangements were eatisfactory, whether the proviiicea and 
Statei were taking stej)! to popularise wheat and what were the tnhveiitioiia given 
by the (Antral Government to the Provinces and the purposes for which these were 
given. In regard to Malabar and Cochin, Pandit Kunzru said that no coiiceeyion 
was being shoitn to ti.em in respect of rice. Uice rstione allowed were inadequate, 
ami the common man hud to buy food at market rates even ihniigh he could not do 
•0 at prevailing rates. This brought him to the question of Hubsidising the ftoor 
man's food. Ha knew that the fiiiancial burden would be serious, but the preeent 
State of things was so unsatisfactory that immediate stef»a slioiild be taken to 
relieve the sufferinge of the poor people. Pandit Kurxru romplaimd of the poor 
quality of rations supplied. The fooagraina sold contained an appreciable quantitv 
of dust, atones and grit. He referred to an Inatance in Ajmer wli-re wheat sold, 
ou examination by the U. P. Government Chemical Anatyspr, wae found to contatn 
10.7 per cent of dirt, 11.3 per cent of barley and 2,5 per cent of other •tiiffs. 
Dealing with the import of foodgraine, Pandit Kunzni aaid that grea er pressuto 
abould be brought to bear on H. M. G. to send more foidgrsins to this country. 

Sir Jicata Prasad, the Food Member, Intervening explained that already over 
6^B,000tons of foodgraina bad been received and a further 05,000 tone were on the 
high eeaa bound for India. *„.**.^ 

Pandit Kunzru ask^.d why no atepa had been taken to approach the UNKRA 
authorities for importing food-grains to India. The Food Department, Pandit 
Eunsrn aaid, was a more ifficlent department to-day thM it waa a ywr ago and 
was endeavouring to face the problems in a realistic spirit. But It had to go a long 
way yet in order to deal with the problems of produoUoo, procimment and diatrf- 
Im&m more effectively. He welcomed the Idea of setting up n Planning Section of 
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the food Doportnent. The food dliBetiltloi of Indio wonld not ond with tbo ooneli- 
•Ion of the wnr. If more food wm to be nown, procured end distributed, it wee 
neoessery that Ibe Food Department shnuld be continued for many years to come. 
Pandit Knnarn said that more jat^g* ry sbonld be produced and transport arrange- 
ments sbonld be provided. Adequate steps should be taken to popnlarise wheat in 
the rice eonsuming areas. Kef erring to the situation In Bengd. Pandit Kunarn 
asked why Oovernment was lavishing all their attention on that province ? It 
indeed required all aQsistsnce last year, but Government should now belp the people 
ill the South sod particularly those living in tlie West Coast. 

Sir Buta Singh complained that large surpluses of wheat rice and gram were 
not immediately purchasea and removed from the Punjab. That showed that in 
piaetice the Government of India was unable to fulfil their obligations and they 
failed to tsks over surpluses. The most noticeable example was that of gram. A 
large quota of gram was accepted for export in 1944*45 by the Government of 
India. But necessary despatching instructions were not sent and a number of 
provinces repiidisted their quotas. The result was that the entire exportable surplus 
from tbs province was looked up, resulting in the deterioration of valuable food- 
grain. There was a strong rumour. Sir Buts Singh said, and be wanted the Govern- 
ment of India to deny it, that the Bengal Government was selling in the Punjiih 
railway receipts for gram, which the Bengal Government had stored in the Pnnjab 
for being taken to that province, at Be. 7-12. per maiind when the market price 
of gram in the Punjab was about Rs. 6-4 per maiind only*. Bir Buta Bin^h 
referred to the disparity in prices as between neighbouring provinces. Normaliy, 
difference in the prices of wheat and rice between the Punjab and the United 
Provinces was a few annas per msund, but, now, whereas the prevalent price of 
wheat in the Punjab was about Bs. 8-4-0 a msund, the price in the United 
Provinces was Ba. 3 to Bs. 4 higher. “This situation deprives the Punjab grower 
and trader of his legitimate profits and deprives the U. P. consumer of the 
opportunity of getting his requirements at a reduced price.” 

Mr. aT, a. Mealing (Bengal Ohamber of Commerce) said that there 
main and several subsidiary problems relating to food. They were firstly, the 
growth and distribution of enonch food of all types to stop starvation ; secondly, 
the prevention of the pendulum from swinging to the other extreme and prices 
falling below production cost ; and thirdly, planning for the future of a bett^ diet, 
both quantitative and qualitative, for the maapea of the country. The first difficulty 
that faced them was, Mr. Mealing said, the lack of correct figures and the utter 
unreliability of the statistios available. No business, however small, could be run 
successfully in the absence of reliable figures of output, cost, market vslu^ sales 
and profit and loss. Tke Government of India had, with the FVovfncial Govern- 
ments perforce, entered the biggest business In the country, and he regretted that 
he could place no reliance whatsoever in their so-called statisMcs which they had 
so far produced. Ue urged that immediate steps ahould bn taken to rectify the 
position. Wi h correct statlatlcs, Mr. Mealing said, it sbonld be possible for a 
definite plan to be evolved, snd the co-ordination of the provinces in that plan 
secured. That plan should decide what was, under present rircumstsnces, a fair and 
proper price, both to the producer and consumer, which should not he allowed to 
fiuotuate to the detriment of one or the other. He said that if Government were 
to aet up a special section with wide powers and adequate finance for the sole 
purpose of enoourac^ the supply of milk and milk products, it should be • great 
boon to the people. Speskiqg on the situation in Bengal, Mr. Mealing said that 
he did know that the Ministry and officials in Bengal were honestly doing their 
best to improve the food situation in the province. No other province, except 
Assam, hid been so near to or so much affected by the impact of war. He asked 
the other and more fortunate provinces that bad not been through the experience 
of Bengal and Assam to have some sympathy for the two provinces. 

Ifilh. NOTBMBBR The two-day food debste in the Council ended this after- 
noon without any votes being tsken. This was heosnse there were no amendments 
by the Opposition to the formal^ Government motion asking the Rouse to take the' 
the food situation Into oontidei^don. The President declared the debate closed 
after the Food Member's rep1|^ 

Replying to the deb4*e.,;#is afternoon, 8irJ,P.8rinaetava^ Food Member, 
referred to the suggestion for Hxing the minimum price for foodgrains, and said 
that there was eonfliothetwelii produeers and eonsnmera and the Government were 
trying to hit the golden mean between the two intereets. Bir J. P. Birivastava spid 
that the needs of India had been placed before the Britisfa Government and the 
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iMto Food Oonncil with oil tho empbooii iho Oowomaot of Indio eoQld oott- 
Mod. He thought the fotnre proepeeto of imiK>rti ffom orereeoe were bright. 
Anoweriog pointo roioed by Oppoiltion epeokero, he told that < oTemmeal mA 
in hood o oompreheneive echeme for the piofieion of storoge godowno In orte to 
oTold detedoTotion of foodgroini held in reeerte. Ao to the enrchorge imp^ by 
the United Proyinceo OoTernment on the export of mnetord oile^a ond dl from 
Pfoyinoe to Bengol, he eoid that the yiew of the Proyinclal Qoyernment waa that, 
nnleoe the Bengal Oovernment ezereUed proper control on retail prioco, they were 
not luotined in oaking the United Provinceo Qoyernment for removing the aurohorge. 
The Ooyernment of India were, however, diacuaaing the qaeation with ^e two 
Proyinclal Goyernmenta concerned. On the queation of food auppliea for Caloutto 
next year he reiterated hia view that it would not be fair to place the entire burden 
on the Oentre. 

Mr. B. R, Sen, Director-General of Food made a long statement refuting alle* 
gadona made In the Assembly last week, that a loss of Jm. 70 lakhs had been 
Incurred as a result of the Central Oovernment pdrehaaing rice from Nepal at a 
price higher than that arranged by the Bengal Government. He pointed out that 
the entire lose in the transaction waa not more than Ra. 5 lakha. The Govern- 
ment of India, he said, stepped in because the Maharaja of Nepal pretored that 
the procurement should be made by an Mcnt of the Central Government rather 
than by an agent of the Government of Bengal. The price paid waa not higher 
than the price arranged by the Bengal Government. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and lands Department, replied 
to critieiama levelled against the Grow-More-Food campaign. Giving ftgurea to 
prove the auoceea of the campaign. Sir Jogendra Singh said that during the pre- 
war period, the acreage under rice in India was 73,8 million acres. After one 
year’s campaign, the area rose to 75 million acres and last year, 1943-44, the 
acreage rose to about 30 milions, six and quarter millions more than the pre-war 
acreage. The total acreage under all the major food crops for the three pre-war 
years was about l95 millions and as a result of the Grow-more-Food Campaign 
to-day, it was over 206 3 million sores, and thus there was an increase of six per 
cent In land under cultivation. Besides, there were arese in the country for which 
no itatiitice were yet available. Referring to the dieparity in production estimates 
and procurement figures, Sir Jogendra Singh explained that three-fourth of the 
population lived in viHsges and thus the iargeet consuming population should have 
some reserves for their own consumption. In regard to protective foods, such as 
milk, vegetables and meat, Sir Jogendra Singh explained the many icbemea which 
the wvernment, in co-operation with the Provincial Governments, were now work- 
ing. The army wae producing ita own vegetable requirements. Anangements had 
been made to procure dieeel enginee which would be fitted to country craft for 
the quick tranaport of fish. Government were making arrangementa tor the Import 
of dairy machinery and had schemea for the production of more milk. He, how* 
ever, thought it wae extremly unlikely that during war time, Government would 
be able to meet milk demands. For some years to come they would have to 
popularise facte. Government, Sir Jogendra Singh added, were attempting to 
procure about 1,700 tractors for the cultivation of reclaimed waste lands. They had 
aaaiited the Provincial Qovernmente and States In the abepe of loans and jsnmta 
lor the production of more food and had so far spent over Bs. 54 croree in this 
i^ard. Sir Joaendra smphaslsed that India was in a position to produce all her 
food needs, and the Government had worked out a programme which, if carried out 
in 15 years, promised subatantially to increase both the cereal and protective food 
to the extent needed to meet the requirementa of the country. Sir Jogendra Singh 
added that he did not wish to depend on importa for food. India must produce all 
the food the required within the country itself. He emphasised the urgent need to 
find Induetiial employment for nt least 30 per cent of the population ao that thera 
could be a balanced economy. At present there waa leee than one acre for cultiva* 
tion per heed of the population In die eouotry. That land should not only feed 
him. out feed his eattle as well. The urgent need at present was to improve the 
phyeieal and mental baalth of the people so that they could double tba preaeot 
piodacthm. Be appealed to tbe Frm and the Legislature in India to devote atten* 
Hon to tha problem of ednoatien and agricultore and to make conetrnotive ames- 
tioDe hxt the improvement of the atandmd of living in the country. Mr. P7 N. 
Aipni said that atrooffer meaanres almnld ba taken agniust antinmelal activitiea such 
aa ptofilaaiing and hoarding. Govwnimsiit mast bring down the pricee of nil 
foeSv uMibi the nadi of the avemge man. Btitain, be sMdr welild not have aite^ 

]» 
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▼iaion and loroaight and thej planned their ooantrj*e food pcognmine long before 
the war« 

The Pruidma : Ton ref need to co-operate here. 

Hr. Bapru replied that they never rd need to co-operate. What they refused 
to do was to co-operate on aubminate terma. 60 far aa India waa concerned abe 
was under **ona man rule” to-day. The Food Member might delude himself that 
he controlled the food situation in India. He knew who controlled it and there- 
fore lor everything that happened they were entitled to blame the system that 
allowed the ^'one man rule’’. 

Mr. Bapru added that if Government had imported In time the one million 
tone of foodarains and built up the Central reserve, they could have dealt with the 
hoarders and profiteers more effectively. Government, he suggested, should inspire 
confidenee in the agriculturist. They uiould purchase from surplus provinces and 
pay a fair price to the cultivators and should transport the grains to deficit areas 
at Government’s cost. They should alsp increase the quantity of rations supplied 
and improve the quality. 

Mr. Hoaaain Imam, Leader of the Muslim League Party, referred to the Bengal 
eslsmity and aaid that the famine was not £tod-made but man-made and war-made. 
He expressed delight at Government’s promise of monetary grant. Mentioning the 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of maunds of foodgrains, Mr. Hoaaain Imam 
asked the Government to realise that food was not a factory produce, which could 
be increased or decreased by shifts. He referred to the low prices in Bengal and 
warned that if the prices fell below a certain level, production would suffer. Mr. 
Hoaaain Imam castigated the Government for paying more attention to the industrial 
population and the urban population as against the agricultural population. He 
demanded that the prices of the articles purchased by the grower should be brought 
down to the level or those of his own produce. The Muslim League Party leader 
criticised the U. P. Government’s decision to levy a surdbarge on mustard seed and 
stated it was scandalous for the Government of India to connive at it. He also 
mentioned the rising price of vegetable ghee and said that it was beyond the reach 
of the average consumer. The speaker referred to India’s cattle-wealth and said 
that India’s cattle population was one-third of the whole world but he felt sorry 
that the quality was poor. He complained that cattle were moved to foreign coun- 
tries. In conclusion, Mr. Hoaaain Imam expressed the view that he was not in 
favour of rationing in surplus areas. 

Refuting the allegation that in the matter of purchases of Nepal rice, the 
Government of India brought it at a higher price than had been arranged by the 
^ngai Government, Mr. B. B. Ban, Director-General, Food, made therfollowing 
statement 

In April 1943 the Nepal Government placed an embargo on the export of rice 
and paddy from their territory as in view of the diflScult rice situation in north-east 
India they apprehended depletion of their stocks. In October 1943. H, H. the 
Maharaja kindly offered to release 1,00,CXX) tons In terms of rice from Ae 1944 crop. 
Bengal’s agent, being on the spot, negotiated prices for this offer and the Govern- 
moot of Nepal fixed Rs. 6<8 and Rs. 12 as minimum for paddy and rice respec- 
tively with the condition that, the prevailing market rate across* the border In Bihar 
would be fixed if it hippened to be higher than the minimum. It had been alleged 
that the Governmefit ox India made purchases at a ’’higher pricM than had bitn 
arranged by the Bengal Government’s resulting in a loss of Rs. 40 lakhs* The 
statement was incorrect and misleading. The Bengal Government’s agent had not 
arranged te purchase at a certain price. He had only bound the Bengal Govern- 
ment to pay a particular minimum and bad further bound them to pay the 
market price prevailing across the border if that happened to be higher. Abont the 
Ume when Bengal’s agent agreed to these terms the prices in Bengal ranged from 
Bs. 10 to Rs. 15 per manna for paddy and Rs. 20 to Rs. 82 per mannd for rice. 
With the prices In Bengal at thui level and Nepal being entitled to ask for the 
prevailing market rate with no maximam limit, it was evident that Bengal’s agent 
would have procured at a higher rate than that paid by the Government of Indian 
agent. The alleged loss was therefore Imaginmi. Borne stoelm purchased by to 
Government of India’s agent were damage by exposure to runs. Ithasbech 
riteed that this wastage amdnnted to about Rs, 80 lakhs and tot to Oovemmeiil 
of India are trying to say tot this loss Is not to be borne by to agent Bo wr 
about 2,600 maunds of damaged paddy have been buried as ^ toy were not fit W ' 
•D| purpose and an equal quantliy has been disposed of f6r biiwuig loud beer ua It 
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« tliftii R«. 40,00a Appmcinatrtj uiothir SACOO maundi ia tarma of ffoa ait 
alto ioTolfcd ia tooh damage, the pnea of vhieh woald be aboat Ra, 4,60iJB(XK 

Sir. J* if. GibbonB aaid that tw after the war Goveromeat womld tefe lo 
ooatioae aad probably expaad the oontrola whidb they had already aatabllabed om 
the produetioa proearemeat and dialribaitoa of fbodgiaiaa. He urged Gowameal 
to take ateM to the preyentioa of adalteratioD of foodatuffa, the eoaiinoaaoa of 
ehleh would eanae aerioua menace to publio health. He referred ia particular to 
the exteat of adulteration of milk and aald, *1 am bormed at the degree of adal* 
leratloo by diahoneat tradera who are aacriflcing the health of the people for their 
own gaiaa. GoTernment muat pay proper attention to tbia." 

Sir N» Oopalaiwami Iyengar aaid that there couid be no doubt that the fbod 
mition to-day waa beeoming definitily better than what it had been laat year thia time* 
Howeyer* there waa much ground yet to be covered till the ideal of providing the 
people with an adequate aupply of food and an adequate nutritional atandaia waa 
reached, llie achievementa of the Food Departgient ao far were laudable and their 
aobievementa had been accomplished under difficult eonditiona. Behind the imple* 
mentation of their policy, Sir Gof^laawami aaid, there had not been mobliaed that 
amount of popular aupport which could be had. That waa an unfortunate atale of 
thinga in tbia country. Mr. Sen told the Houae of the attempta made to aaaoclate 
public opinion with the Food Department. Aaaooiation waa not enough. What he 
wanted waa actual co-operation and unleaa other Departmenta of the Government of 
India co-operated in producing an atmosphere in which the co-operation of a body 
of public workera, who were the only people who could mobilise public support* waa 
given, the large scale food policy of the Government would not yield the reault 
which it might otherwise ao. Un the subject of fixing prices. Sir Gopalaewami tald 
that prices Aonld be limited to the purchasing power of the people and within those 
limits the producers should make profits but should not profiteer. He suggested 
that other Provinces and Slates might follow the example of Madras in the collec- 
tion of proper ataliatica. Sir Gopalaawami pleaded for giving efieot to the Food- 
grains Policy Oommittee’s report. The food problem muat be squarely faced aad 
conaideraiioiis of finance should not deter the Government. Financial puaailaolmity 
or chlcken-heartedneas would be unforgiveable in a matter of life and death to the 
people. 

Replying to the debate, Sir J, f. Srivaatava. the Food Member, thanked the 
Houae for the many suggestions the membeia had mads and which would be of 
extreme help to the Food Department. However, many of the points raised in the 
debate were local problems which should have been raised with the reapeoUve 
Provincial Oovernments. He deplored the tendency of introducing politics Into As 
sacred sphere of food.” *T sgree.” the Food Member said, 'Hhat If there was a 
National Government, they would have done probably better. But within our limited 
sphere, we are trying to. do our best. If the National Government ia not here, it Is 
not my fault and we must all agree that in the circumstances we find ourselves we 
cannot leave the starving man alone.” As to why the Government of India did not 
approach the United States and Empire countries direct for tbeir food imnorts, Sir 
Jwaia Fraaad said that they could not do so. India’s requirements would be placed 
before the Food Council in London which was the appropriate body which co-ordina- 
ted the surpluses and demands of the Empire countries. There was a Food Council 
in Washington composed of the United Nations who slloeated limited supplies. Tbs 
London Council spprosebed the Wssbington Oonucil for foodgrsins. Relying to ths 

B rintss to why toe Government of Indis bed not spprosched the UNRbA, the Food 
ember ssid tost the House should besr in mind that the UNRRA bad no foodgraina. 
The UNBRA, also would bsve to go to the Food Council in Washington for its needs. 
India was already getting sliocstione direct from Weehington and she could not 
duplicate her demsnde. It might be that India might be able to get soma idditfonsl 
quantities for areas nsar Burma and Chittagong due to their nesrnese to the war area 
and tba distresa canaed in those srese on sscount of the war bnt tbs quantity that 
might be received would be meagre. Dealing with the sitnation in Bcn^l, the Food 
Member said that Government islt sxtrem^ doubtful of their being able to fsid 
Cilotttts which they did last year. Ths demand for rice from other Jpsm of India 
cipceially the south, was great. Lest year Oovernmsnt undertook to feed Oalcutia in 
oiSbr to restore confidmiee but ho did not feel the same tfcatment ahould be aecewded 
thia year. He wes pr^ered to eoitaider Bie demends of Cslentte on the same basis as 
Uiealnuuida of other perts of Indie. Sir Jwata Fraaad explained the stops toksn by 
llm Goeecnmint for tlmi^opsrstprags cl fpodgiains and ito equitable dhtiUmtIoii, li 



fttgiid to the fixiiig of proper prioet lie hod heard two viewi expreeeed. ^There were 
thoM who wiBted a riee iu the prices in the interests of the growers and others who 
wanted a farther lowering of the prices. OoTernment, however, as in the ease of wheats 
had not yet fixed a minimum price for rice. The price level of rice had not yet come 
down and Government were watching the trend. When the price registered a sharp 
fidl Government would fix a minimum price. The Council at ^is stsf^ adjourned. 

Bights of Ikduhb Ovxbbeab 


Idth. N0VEMB£B :*-The Council disoussing non-official resolutions to-day, 
agreed to Mr. P. N» Sapru's resolutions recommending to the Governor-GeneraMn 
Cwunoil to take steps to protect and safeguard the rights of Indians by bilateral 
agreements between the Government of India and the Government of the Domi- 
nions, Oolonies and Protectorates in which Indians were resident or domiciled and 
to which, in future, emigration might be permitted by the Government of 
India. 

Pandit H. N, Kunxru, supporUng the resolution, said that in view of the 
experienoe gained in Oejlon and South Africa, His Majesty’s Government must be 
approached to permit India’s agents to be appointed in other parts of the Empire 
as well. ^ 

Mr. P. P. Banerjee, Secretary, Gommonwealh Belations Department, said that 
efforts had already been made by the Government of India to bring about bilateral 
arrangements with countries in the Commonwealth into which our nationals bad 
immigrated. In recent years, agreements had been negotiated with the Government 
of Burma and the Government of Ceylon. The agreement with Burma encoun- 
tered the strongest opposition in this country and remained practically a dead letter 
owing to the Japanese occupation of Burma. In regard to Ceylout the agreement 
waa atill-born as the Lower House refused to extend its endorsement, subject to 
which it had been negotiated. In spite of the fate of the previous efforts, the Gov- 
ernment of India were still exploring the possibility of fresh agreements with 
those oountries—particulsrly in the light of the close inter-dependence of those 
countries and India, which had been so vividly and painfully demonstrated by the 
present war* 


Mr. Banerjee referred to the appointment of India’s representatives in South 
Africa, Australia, Ceylon and Burma, and said that, whenever favourable oppor- 
tunities for a better understanding presented themselves, the Government of India 
had made the fullist use of them to cohsolidate our relations with Commonwealth 
oommunities. The method of improving our relations with Oommonweslth countries 
by entering into bilateral arrangements had, however, its limitations. Efforts made 
to eatablisn closer and direct relations with a number of colonies and protectorates 
which were now under the direct control of His Majesty’s Government had not 
been successful. Mr. Banerjee said that overtures made by the Government of 
India to appoint Agents or Bepresentatives in the three Carribean Colonies, in Fiji 
and in East Africa bad not met with a favourable response so far. Bilateral under- 
standing pre* supposed the existence of a bilateral disposition to enter into such 
understanding, Mr. Sapru’s reason for advocating bilateral agreements, be under- 
stood, was that it was desirable to enter into direct relations with those countries, 
particularly, after they had attained a wider measure of self-govemment. ’'Events 
and our experienoe do not”, Mr. Banerjee said, "however, justify euch optimism 
about the wiliingneii of self-governing units of the Commonwealth to enter into 
bilateral agreements. The House will appreciate my anxiety to avoid any reference 
to the unpleasant details of. this asptet of the history of Indian immigration into 
the Commonwealth countries. But, during the last two generations, the position of 
Indians in certain countries has deteriorated in direct proportion to the measure of 
self-government attained by them. With increaeing powers of self-government, some 
of these countries have deprived our nah'onals domiciled in them of civil rights 
which they had already enjoyed.'* Mr, Banerjee said that be was only drawing 
attention to them to emphasise that bilateral agreements would not be leasible in 
the case of several of Commonwealth eountrles. The Government of India, Mr. 
Banerjee continued, could not poHlbly divest themselves of their moral respon- 
•Ibility for the welfare of thoie Indlani, partioularly so long as the governments 
of those oountriee persisted in denying them the rights of full cltisenahip. Mr* 
Banerjee. ooDcluding, said that Mr. Sapru’e proposal waa in conaonanoe with the 
poliQ which the Government of India had already been pursuing, and he asenred ^ 
the fiottse that Government would examine all hii snggestione ipr making a foller 
and more extenaive use of the method pi bilateral onMistanding. 
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Ifr. P. N. Sapru, nplying to th* delwto Mid that Gotoranwt ihoaM bmh 
ttpOD Hit Mtjaity't Governmenl for iht tppoiatmtnt of to Indito roftmifiitaHTo 
io Jtmtlot. He regretted that Hit Mt}etty*t OoTeromeot btd not tgi^ lb our 
tuggetUoot, but pointed out that it wtt neoeitary. in the wider intercttt of India 
for her repretentativea to be in tboaa regiont in which her iiaiiODtlt were cat^ 
and in which ahe had intereata. Mr. Sapru continued that Indian intereata abottld 
not auffer and her natioiiala should hare due aafeguarda in the future conatituiloa 
of thoae conntrlea. He» however, warned Indian nationaia aetiled oreraeat ttel 
they ahould eschew imi^rialistic onilook and they should not stand in the way of 
attainment of iudependenoe by countries like Malaya, Burma and Ceylon. 

The Uouae agreed to the resolution. 

AnMY Officers for Civil Posts 

Mr. V, V. Kaltklcar then moved a resolution recommending to the Qover* 
nor-Generai-in-Gouiicil to drop the echeme of temporary reinforcement of the civil 
adminietration by 'transfer of army oiiicera and to recruit the required personnel for 
civil admiuisirAtioii through the agency of the F^erai Publio Service Oommiaaion. 
Mr, Ralikkar said that the right type of ofifcera required for the administration 
could be had ''from the open marM*' and there was no need recruit army 
peraonnel. 

Mr. Conran^ Smith, Home Becretarf. emphaaiaed that the postings were onlv 
temporary. They were being posted to the Provincial Govern men ta to hold poets 
where they were most needed and to which their qnalifioationa were beat suited* 
The Home Secretary said that there waa a clamour from the Bengal Government 
for officers, and those loAtied from the army took over duties in the Bu]>ply Depart- 
ment or the Indian Police service and relieved the regular members of the Indian 
Oivil tovice to go back to their original jobs. The army needed more officers, and 
it was not correct that they could apare officers. It was only done to meet the 
insistent demands of the Provincial Governments. In regard to the selection of 
such officers. Mr. Oonran-Smith said that the method of selection was more 
searching and thorough than ordinary recruiting. 

Sir N» Gopalaswami Iyengar said that the Government ahould have recruited 
members from the Provincial Services to fill in the posts. The present method of 
recruitment was unfair to the members of the Provincial Services. There were 
enough men in the country who could man the posts for which army men were 
recruited. 

Pandit Kunzru su'd that he was not against the appointment of Indian 
offioera of the army to civilian poats. But as far at poasible, candidates for civil 
poat must be chosen from among tae civilians, espccislly at a time when the army 
was not in a position to spsre officers. He. however thought, In the present case, 
Government were only trying to test public opinion. He was afraid that the 
military officers would tm perman<>ntly addra to the civil cadre and it waa an effort, 
to a certain exteqt, to militarise the administration. 

Mr. Kalikkar, replying to the debate, said that many persons without any 
special qualifications were given emergency commissions in the army during the 
war and be was agsrnst recruiting for the civil administrstion men who had not 
the requisite qualifications. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran^Smiih, replying to tome of the ohjectiona 
raised in the course of the debate, emphasised the temporary nature of the appoint* 
ments. He gave the assurance that provincial officera were being used to the fullest 
extent, but the ability of the Provincial Governments to spare such officers must be 
taken into account. Mr. Conran -Smith further atated that the officers now recruited 
could not have any superior claims for permanent posts, and they would be oti 
equal footing with the rest of the officers in the army with requisite educational 
qualificatioiit for competing for the war reserve posts. He said he was distressed 
at Uie raising of the racial issue. It should not be forgotten that it wu part of a 
common effort in tiie war against a common enemy. 

The Honse rejected the resolution by 20 to 14 votes. 

Relief of DiSTaigss nr North Bihar 

The Government accepted Mr* Sri Narain Mahtha*$ resointion recommending 
immediate and adeqnata relief to the people of North Bihar, eufferiiig from 
epidemics and to remove the causea of the recurrence of epidemioa after due 
InvsstiRatioo. The mover aaid that this waa the second time during etevoi years 
that Bihar waa faced wiiii a major disaster. Up to the snd^ the first week of 
August, ha said, 1,9Q,000 deaths fiom i^demios were leportsd* He compliinad that 
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iSb$ Gmniinfiit had not made enitabla arraDgemento for fhe treatmeat of cholera. 
He demanded tliat more doctors should be rdeased for xdief measnres and adequate 
mflk-anpply be made. - 

Sir Jogendra Singhs Member for Health, accepting the resolntion, said that 
he did not wish to minimise fhe disaster in Bihar. Cholera, he added, bad assumed 
the form of a Tirutent epidemic this year and the cholera mortality was hiAer 
than in any year in the past 80 years except 1918 and 1930. He also referred to 
the ware of Malaria in certain parts of the prorince. **The main responsibility for 
measnres to deal ^ith epidemics.** said Sir Jogendra Singh, **reated with the 
ProWndal Government. But we had done what we could to assist them.** The 
difficulty of the iSrorincial Government, he declared, was the lack of personnel. The 
military authorities bad given assistance by lending 22 army doctors. Sir Jogendra 
Singh described the relief measures of the Bihar Government and the assistance 
given by ^e Government of India in respect of the supply of quinine and anti- 
malaria drugs. He said that cholera could not be eliminated till water-supply and 
sanitation were vastly improved. In this connection, he referred to the Provincial 
Govemment*s schemes for the improvements of the rural water-supply and the 
drainage of water-logged areas. Sir Jogendra referred to the Bhore Committee, 
which was investigating the problem of health, and said that bousing and sanitation 
were the most important factors in what was known as **social medicine.** He 
hop^ that the Government, in co-operation with the provinces, would evolve a 
public health policy thereby securing better living conditions for the people. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned. 

Position of Indians in 6. & E. Africa 

17th. NOVEMBER The struggle for obtaining recognition of ^ the rights of 
Indians as full citizens would be kept alive and would not stop till the goal was 
reached, declared Mr. R. N, Sanerje§, Secretary, Commonwealth Relations Depart- 
ment, initiating the debate on South Africa in the Council of State to-day* Mr. 
ij^nerjee explained that the Government of India had not spared any efforts to 
avdd the situation that had arisen in South Africa. The Government had through- 
out maintained the minimum possible pressure on the Union Government on 
six occasions and left them in no doubt that unless a satisfactory solution was 
evolved, we would have no alternative to taking counter-measures. Mr. Banerjee 
emphasised that this was not the first time that such discriminatory measures had 
been adopted against Indians. Hie present was opiy one of a long series of 
discriminatory measures though it bad the effect of the last straw on the camel's 
back* 'Tt is true”, said Mr. Banerjee, *'that Bouth Africa is formally a ui it in 
the British Commonwealth. But, even as such, theirs is virtually an independent 
Government and the House will realise that such a Government is not likely to be 
amenable to advice or pressure even from His kMesty's Government in matters 
affheting the self-interest of the ruling classes. The House is aware that roost, if 
not all, of the discriminatory measures in Bouth Africa apply formally to all 
Asiatics. There is a sprinkling of Japanese and Chinese nationals in the Union 
who are also affected by these measures. It is interesting to note that the Govern- 
ments of the^e two countries have not so far been able to protect their national 
measures involving racial discrimination.” Referring to the measures taken by the 
Government, Mr. Banerjee said that the Indian Legislature had passed the Recipro- 
city Act and all the efflsetive provisions of the Act had been enforced. He spoke 
of the demand for the recall of the High Oommissioner and the severance of trade 
relations. The Government, he said, had not decided not to resort to Miese 
measures. They were considering them most energetically day by day. He asked 
the House to realise that the decision about the severance of trade relations would 
be a momentous 'one. Mr. Banerjee concluded : "That we have made a beginning in 
the enforcement of retaliatory measures should be some evidence that we can take 
such other measures as may be open to us. I can repeat the Hon'ble Member’s 
assurance in the Lower House that our inability to make an immediate announce- 
mmit should not be attributed to any lukewarmness on our part and that no 
undue delay will occur in taking a deeision.” 

Pandtt ff. N. Kufuru deplored that the Government of India should have 
agreed to the Pretoria Agreement He urged that the Government of India should 
^ve notice of termination of the Indo-Bouth African Trade Agreement and impoee;^^ 
eeonomie sanctions against that country. Nothing, he said, could be worse than the 
himlliatlon Imposed upon India by the legislation passed by the Natal OoundL 
UhieBa the Government of India were prepared to retaliate wtth all the powq 
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did not moTo in the metier. The reeion to him eppeeced obrione. None of the 
United Netione had clean hande. America had her colonr problem. France had 
her colonials to exploit and India was an example of the British rule. The U86B 
alone, it api^red to him, had showed Justice and equity to other nations. 

Mr. Gib$on said that the European community fully supported any measures 
that might be considered fit to be taken in support of Indian claims, but with 
some qualifications— qualifications • which were very largely in the Interests of 
Indians themseWes. In a matter in which feeling ran extremely high, it was of 
great importance that very careful consideration should be given before any steps 
w«e actually taken so as to make perfectly sure that such sction would not 
eventually be prejudicial to the very people whom thev set out to protect. He 
thought that no action should be taken which might prejudicially affect the war 
effort. While agreeing that South Africa was responsible for the situation, he 
asked the House to remember that, among the objects of the Allied armies was the 
liberation of countries such as Burma, Malaya and the many Indian prisoners of 
war in Japanese hands. Subject to<^those considerations their sympathies were for 
the Indians in South Africa in their 'struggle for the establishment of full 
democratic and civic rights.’ 

Mr. R. N. Banerjtfe, Secretary, Commonwealth Relations Department, winding 
up the debate, gave the assurance that Oovernment attached the greatest impor- 
tance to the sentiments expressed in the House. Explaining the Government of 
India’s point of view towards the Pretoria Agreement, Mr. Banerjee said that it 
was entered into between the committee of the Natal Indian Congress, as represent- 
ing four-fifths of the Indian population, and the Union Government. Out of 81 
members of the committee i only 14, said to be Communists, dissented. The 
Government of India did not feel called upon to interfere. It was a voluntary agree- 
ment and Government did not commit themselves in any way. 

Pandit Kumru asked whether the Government would once more press His 
Majesty s Government to allow them to apply economic sanctions. 

Mr. Banerjee replied that the Government would take a decision on the matter 
as soon as possible. 

Pandit Kunzxvi asked whether it meant that the Oovernment of India were 
going to take a decision thems.dves without reference to his Majesty’s Government. 
Sir Firot Khan Koon, Defence Member, intervening, explained that in his experi- 
ence during the last two years, there had not been a single instance in which they 
had not taken a decision in accordance with their own opinions. Pandit Eunzru’s 
suggession, he thought, was an insult to the members of the present Government 
and they could not tell him anything more. 

Pandit Kunzru : I am not asking you. I am putting the question to. Mr. 
Banerjee. 

Mr. Banerjee replied that some margin of discretion should be left to the 
Government in the framing of the rules and coming to a decision. He also consi- 
dered that it might not be In our own interests to divulge them at the present 
stage. The House adjourned till November 20. 

Official Bills Passed 

aoth NOVEMBER The Oouneil held a brief sitting to-day, at which it passed 
the Bills temporarily to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act 1011, the Bill 
further to amend the Cofiee Market Expansion Act, 1942, the Bill further to amend 
the Delhi Joint Water Ind Sewage Board Act 1925, and the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government Securities issued by the Oentral Govern- 
ment and to the management by the Reserve Bank of India of the Public debt of 
the Oentral Government. These Bills had been passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Ootfncil then adjourned till the next day, the 21sl November when It 
adjourned sine die after adopting a resolution regarding the construction of a per- 
manent food and agriculture organisation of the united nations. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Semtoa— -ItL to 21tl» Novumber 1944 

IflSDBB OF NlTlOirAL WAE FftOHT FUITM 
Oeotral I^slstiFs Assembly, whisb mmmsncad its aatamn 


The 


at New Delhi OD the 1st November 1944, reieoted without a division NawabMadm 
lA^ai Ah 9 adjournment motion to disouse “the failure of the C^vernor-Qeneral* 
in-Oonncil to prevmt and stop the misuse of the National War Front organieation 
by ^e provincial leader of the Ihinjab branoh. Malik Kkitar Ba^ai Khan, who 
has Imn uiili^R the National War Front organisation for propaganda in favour 
of oolleotion of funds for a political party, the Zamindara Loucue* thereby oteatlng 
W^a^r^*' among a large section of the people against the Nationiu 

B|)eaking on his motion, the Nawahaada explained that according to liOid 
Linlithgow who inaugurated it, the National War Front was to he non-oommunJ 
and non-political in the sense that no propaganda in favour of a particular polite 
party was to conducted from the platform of that organisation and ail parties 
who were willing to strengthen the Borne Front were entitled to Join thst organ!* 
satiop. But unfortunately, now that the war was coming to a close, there were 
people who were making this organisation Into a political party machine. He was 
sorry that the Qovernment of India had failed in Its duty to stop the misuse of 
this organisation. 

Mr. Ohiatuddin congratulated the National War Front on winning Kawabsada 
lAaqgX AH Khan as a weil-wiaher and supporter, (laughter). He minted out that 
the Tunjab Legislature had given the fullest support to the war effort of the Allies 
and the Punjab Premier as the servant of the people and of the legislature was 
bound to carry out the orders of the Legislature. Mr. Ghiasuddin contended thm 
was nothing wrong if the Premier of the Punjab, who held mgre than one public 
position, received addresses from more than one organisation at one and the same 
meeting or was presented with purses on behaUrof different organ isattons. The 
Leader of the Punjab National War Front deriveolhe commendation of the House, 
declared Mr. Ghiasuddin. 

Captain Dalpat Singh opposing the motion spoke strongly in support of the 
Punjab Premier. He attributed the motion to the quarrel between the Unionists 
and the Muslim League. 

Mr. Nauman asserted that even If Mr. Churchill used for his Oonservative 
Party in England the funds of any organisation similar to the National War Front 
he would be condemned. 

Montana Zafarall declared that Malik Rhisar Hayat Khan was doing immense 
harm to the war effort for the purposes of the Zamindara League. He said that 
Bs. 20 lakhs had been collected under the National War Front movement and it 
was wrong if anything of this was used to strengthen the Unionist Party or the 
Zamindara League. The Mussalmsns of the Punjab were no whit less anxious 
for the successful prosecution of the war than Bialik Kbisar Hayat Khan. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi, said Maulans Zafarall, had declared himself to be pro-British 
and wished their victory against the Germans and the Japanese. 

Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai thought it had not been proved that the money 
oolleeted for the National War Front had been used for the Zamindara League, 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, Member for Information and Broadcsating (under whoee 
Department the National War Front came) said there was nothing to show that 
the Front was not! doing its legitimate work, nor was there anv evidence of hostility 
between the jieople and the Front. With regard to the allegation of misuse of 
the National War Front for party purposes. Sir Sultan said he got In touch with 
the l^njsb Premier who was UmStx of the Front. Malik Kbisar «yat Khan bad 
giveD the assurance that there was no such misuse at all. No further action was, 
therefore, taken on the allegattons. An unduly violent dtffezvnce of opinioo exisM 
between the Punjab Premier and the Muslim League, Sir Bull an went on. He 
urged, therefore, that the House should consider the question from a ditinterested 
pomt ^ view. Malik Kbisar Hayat B^n had given a categorical denbl of the 
allegatioos and Sir Sultan was happythat the denial had been rappoBed by three 
mmhm of the' House. The National War Front and the Zsmindm Ljs^ 
a eensmon aim so far as support tp $b$ war effbrt was coocsraeff^ but 
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t Mn ga In the Zemindere Leegue which had no place in the National War 
No fande were collected at Netional Wet Front meetinga and the fact 
that addroeerte from different organiaationa were preaented at theae meetinga did not 
militate againeC Malik Khizar Hayat Khan acting aa the leader of the National 
War Front ov'aa Premieri The Houaci Sir Sultan aaaerted, ahould not be influen* 
eed bf pei^ tronblea, which unfortunatelj exiated in that province. 

Sardar Sant Singh aaid he would not aak why the Deputy Leaders of the 
Moalem LMue Pi|rty did not raiae question iu North-West Frontier, Bengal, 
AaiaiB or Bind and why the Punjab alone was choaen. The mptive behind the 
motion might be questionable, but, said.Sardar Sant Singh, on merits the motion 
#aa aound and the Government of India should turn its attention to them. Sardar 
Bent Bingh took special exception to Civil ServanU being used for the purpose of 
Partisan propaganda and for the collection of party funds. The facta given by the 
mover were correct: people in the Pui^ab saw them and knew of them but were 
not vocal because of Defence of India Buies. , 

Closure was moved at this stage and the House agreed by 50 votes to 38. 
Nawabaada lAaqat AH Khan, replying to the debate, said he was sorry that 
memtos of the House should have thought fit to drag in political quarrels of the 
League and the Unionist Party. *T have not brought forward this motion because 
it la a quarrel between the Premier of the Punjab and the Moslem League. Let 
me assure the leader ofithe House and other members of the House that the Muslim 
League* thank God, to-day does not need the support of members of this House to 
fight its political quarrels with others (cheers). The Moslem League has brought 
down bigger men than Malik Khizar Hayat Khan.'* He brought the motion for- 
ward bmuse he felt this was a matter which was going to affect the public life 
and the working of the democratic parliamentary system of Government in this 
country very seriously. It seemed to be the Government's intention to continue 
this organisation even after the war. If this organisation was used for Hiich pur- 
potsSijui he had described, thei\ it would indeed be a sad day for this country. 

The motion wsa put and negatived without a division. 

* Dbbatb on Food Position 

Sad. NOVEIIBBR iStr Srivaatava, Food Member, initiating the Food 
Debate In the Assembly to-day. announced that 650,000 tons of foodgrains had 
already been received, 95,000 tons had been shipped and an additional 300,000 tons 
been promiaed for the quarter ending December 31, 1941. “The Government 
of India are acutely oonacious of the need for securing an adequate amount of 
wheat imports for successfully hsndlii^ the problem of the .country," continued the 
Fo^ Member, “and I can aasure the House that we shall spare no efforts to urge 
upon H.M.G. the need for their taking appropriate measures for giving us the 
imports we require.” Sir Jwalaprasad also informed the House of bis proposal to 
aet up in the Fo^ Department a food planning section, the main purpose of which 
would be to study the whole quesliou of long-range food policy and planned deve- 
lopment of food economy in India, so that in post-war India, the people of this 
oouotn could look forward to having more food, better food and balanced food. 
The Food Member proceeded: "1 claim we have been able to do four things* 

' Firatly, we have secured the recognition of sn all-India policy steadily pursued with 
a oommon direction and a common aim. In spite of constitutional and other diffi- 
culties— to overoomo which a good deal of tact and patience waa required— we have 
bew sble to secure the aoceptsnoe of the broad test that those who have must share 
their supply with' those who bsve not. Secondly, we have controlled prices. 
Thirdly, we luiva been able to prevent the occurrence of serious local shortages and 
improved the stoeka of gram in the hands of Governments and adminis- 
trations an over India* Fourtbiy-nind I attach the greatest importance to this— 
we have been eble to reetore confidence in the ability of Government to control the 
titnation* Confidence is perhaps best reflected in prices. The steady downward 
movement of prices of the principal food graina ia to my mind proof poaitive of the 
returning oonfidenoe.” He oonclnded: “while food has clearly demonstrated the 
nsA for central direction, it has, II wnytiilng, more clearly demonstrated the econo- 
ado unity of the eount^, the interdependence of the provinces and Sutes and the 
and capacity for common effiirt in a oommon cause. Nothing can 
be adhieved if food if rsitirded u something which really does not matter or si 
something whi^ can be made the sport of private or political profit or privilcget. 
Wo can only anooecd if the nation is o whole is determined ae if it believes ia 
I^ibility of soeosss*” 



DEBATE OS W0Ol> tmmon 

Eurlier in bit tpceeb the Pood Member deelt with the eltnetioa in the MOflimiii 
The end of left year, he eeid, uw the nppenrenoe of perhepe the binml hinpeil 
that Bengal had eter aeen. The Goeemment of India undertook to feed Caleutia tn a 
period of 12 monthe and up«to date a total qoantitp of 4,75»000 tone of tood-gnliMl 
bad been moved to Calcutta. The Oovernmeni of Bengal anticipated being me to 
procure a toul of 700.00U tone and the quantity they had ao far anceeeded in proenr* 
ing waa well in czceaa of that amount. The food aitoation aa far aa rice waa eon* 
oerned waa now easy over practically all the areaa in Bengal and the aubdlvlalonal 
average of rice pricea in the province waa to day in the neighbourhood of Ba* 19 
per maiind aa againat the level of Ra. 15 it had reached In the hrat-half of Mai^ 
1944. It waa the act policy of Uie Government of India, the Food Member addttL 
to try ite beat to tee that the atatutory ration tbroughont the country did not fall 
below 1 Ib. a day. To-day the number of towna rationed waa 400 ana the popula* 
tloD affected waa 42, CK 0,000. Thia waa in addition to the rural areaa In plaoaa Ilka 
Travancore, Cochin. Bombay province and now Malabar. The cuooeaiful eneeution 
of rationing, he aaid, depended upon two faotora, via., the wUlingnaaa of the iuiplua 
adminiatrationa to fall into line and the wilJingheM of deficit adminialiitiooa to 
accuatom their people, if necesaary, to the uae of food*graina other than Ihoat to 
which they bad been normally accustomed. He could see viaihle eigne of progrew 
in both tboee directiona. Dealing with the protpecia lor the coming year, Bir Jwula 
Prasad aaid that mo indicaiiona could ba kvailabla at the moment of the pioapeols 
of the Rabi harveat of 1945 but Government had some information about the Klinrif 
prospect of thia year. He believed ihat while we could not expect a bumper harveat 
of either rice or millets in any part of the country, taking the country aa a wbolSi 
the Kharif crops would be about average, perbapa a little leas in some araaa and a 
little more in other areas. Even that statement could only ba made with great 
caution, aa much would depend upon weather conditions in the next two months. 
But enough was known to make them rmpbaaUe the need for care and oaution in 
the administration of the food )>o1icy in the coming 12 months. The slivar-linlng in 
the situation waa the more optimiatio position regarding Imports and if that position 
waa maintained he thought we should be able to go through next year without having 
to face any calamity of a major magnitude. But much would turn upon the tffloi* 
ency and aucceaafui conducting of procurement operations both in tha deficit and 
aurploB regions, he continued, and if possible increased willingnesa of aorplni ad* 
miniairationa to share in the alMndia food burden, the further extension of ration* 
ing. the maintenance of price control, the easing of tranaport conditions, thevigllanci 
of the department and above all the understanding and co-operation of leaders of 
non-official opinion. 

Tbbbe Aiibndmbvtb Movxd 

Three amendments were moved. One running to about 500 words waa in tha 
name of Bir Ziauddin. Itauggeated varioua meaanrea to control the entire produe* 
rion of fooderaina in India, to collect atatiatica and to asaociate non-officiala in dia* 
tribution. The second amendment moved by Haji Essak Sait criticised the Govern* 
ment’a measures and declared, among other things, that co-ordination between aurploa 
and dedcit 'areas waa entirely wanting. The third was a CongreaB party amendment 
moved by Prof. Range, declaring that grain prices in most placea were uneconoml- 
cally low for producers and the failure of the Government to aubaidiae food consum- 
ption of the poorest consumers in towns and villages waa hitting bard the producers 
and conaumera. 

Pro/. Ranga condemned the Government'i food policy u inimical to Ite 
peasants and favourable to the profiteers. There waa a clamour for lowering tte 
pricea of foodstuffs and he wished that the tame amount of preaaure waa exerted M 
the induatrialiilB to lower the pricea of their goods and aervicea. He, ^arged m 
Provincial Governments with profiteering in coHuaion with the middleman. » 
strongly criticiaed the way in which tha procurement plan waa being canud out by 
the village officers who wrung foodgraina from the hands of the pmsMU wittuml 
regard to whether they produced those foodgraina or not. He declared that tne 
cpmemica in Orissa and Bihar and Malabar were due to malnntritfpn* He nt$m 
tnat Btepa be taken to eliminate the middleman and to give a fair price to tte 
producer. . ^ ..... 

Mr. Qovind JDeahmukh supported the plea that the Government, wUdk ga^ 
dearneaa allowance to ita aervantB, should come to the help of the agrimturtol te 
giving him a subsidy. 1! we wanted the agricuUnriat to, grow mors food wa atenld 
see that be got better prices. There conld te no tetter indneemmit to ^ m^uI* 
; turlst to grow more food than to sHara him economic prleei^ co that te mlgAt te 
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Able to M7 off bio oeenmnUted dd>t of oMuiy yttn. Mr. Dukmukk ollMEod tiw 
Ftoviomil GofmmeDte compnliorilj proenxed foodgrftloi bom the agnoviturift nt 
a low price and when the agncultunst faimcelf wanM food, he had to get it from 
the Goremment at a higher price. In eome arena millete which waa the ordinary 
food of the people had been proonred with anch throoghneas that the people had to 
lire on groandnnt, oil cake and gur. ^ 

The BAKBTliJlPDB BTo Btatiow Aooidbnt 

The Aaaembly next carried, by 60 Totea to 49, Mr. Nauman^a adjournment 
motion to cenaure tbe Gorernment on the E. I. Bailway adminiatration’a failure to 
profide lighta at Bakhtiarpur junction atation reaulting in an accident in which 
nine peraona were run over and killed on September 26. Mr. Nanman (Moelem 
League) raid he peraonally went to the atation after the accident and made enquiriea. 
He got the eridence of 12 or 13 peraona of all communitiea and all of them aaid 
there waa no light of any varied on the platform except one in the Aeaiatant 
Station Meeter’a omoe. He aaaerted that waa the poaition not only on that night 
but it had been the caae for aome ^ontha. People on the platform had not been 
giTcn any warning of the approach of any up train. Mr. Nauman declared that 
Government had paid no hoM to the public demand for an enquiry. 

Disodsbion on Bombay 15 Ybabs’ Flan 

Srd. NOVEMBER :--The Aaaembly to-day took up Sir Ziauddin Ahmad'a reao- 
lution recommending to the Governor General-in-Oouncil ‘'not to entertain the 
programme of fifteen yeara* plan prepared by the capitaliata of India. Diacuaaion 
on It had not concluded when the Houae roae for the day. Sir Ziauddin aaid that 
the plan failed in two important aapeota, namely, that it failed to provide for 
iocreaaing the purohaaing power of the maaaea and for the elimination of unemploy- 
ment Quoting Pandit *Jawaharlal Nehru he aaid that an eaaential pre-requisite of 
planning waa complete freedom and independence of the country and the removal of 
external control. Sir Ardeahir Dalai had told tbe Houae to-day that the Govern- 
ment of India had accepted the objectivea of the Iti-year plan. But asked Sir 
Ziauddin, had he accepted the conditions precedent to such a plan ? Beferring to 
the position of rupee to-day Sir Ziauddin said that purchaaing power of the rupee 
waa five annas and asked what happened to the remaining eleven annas 7 The plan 
claimed to treble the income. The Einance Member, Sir ziauddin said, could do it 
by issuing an Ordinance that wherever there was one rupee it should be treated as 
three rupees. If the purchasing power was not considered an important factor then 
the trebling of the income was of no value. The real object should be that the 
purchasing power of the individual should be increased. If money was a measuring 
rod then it must have a definite purchasing power. Sir Ziauddin proceeded to say 
that it looked as though industrialists who had got a certain standard of profit 
during the war wanted to stabilise it after the war. Tbe question of agri- 
culturists who formed 93 percent of the population had not been examined. Land 
for itfriculture was very important as the population of the country was increasing 
at the rate of five millions per annum ana at the end of 15 years the population 
would have increased by 75 millions, Oottage industries had been neglected. Sir 
Ziauddin continued. He asked whether the big manufacturers would part with 50 
per cent of their yarn production for cottage industries. Concluding, Sir Ziauddin 
said: “Our industrialists are not interested In the stabilisation of prices but stabi- 
lisation of profits and are not interested in the greater problems in finding employ- 
menti or in the devMopment of oottage industries.” As regards tbe object of the 
plan, they wanted priority for basic industries and to use the sterling balances for 
the import of heavy machinery. 

Mr. T. 8* Avtnaahilingam Cheitiar moved an amendment on behalf of the 
OoDgress Party recommending to tbe Governor General-in-Council that an elected 
oommittee of the House consisting of not more than 15 members be appointed for 
the purpose of oonMdering the several plans for post-war economic development of 
India, agricultural and industrial, with instructions to report to the house. Mr. 
Chettiar declared that any scheme of economic development of the country must be 
on the basis that it ihouid be administered entirely from tbe point of view of the 
masses of this country. Hie >aole idm the plan should be the raising of their 
economic status. The peoj^A should have greater purchasing power ; not more 
monqy but more comforts. llahninK should not create big industrial establish** 
msnts which made the rich ticher\im the poor poorer. Big industrial establish- 
^aents, such as the automobile, aireraft and railways, most be state-owned and run 
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tfoai tbe point of flow of iho defelopment of Iho oonntrj «• « wholo sad not te 
pioftt-mukinff. ^Hio defelopment eimed et mnei be meinij e&rieultniel* 

BIr FtMol Chandavarkar oongretuleted the Viceroy on hie conrim in InfiBim 
one of the enthom of the Bombey ^cn to loin hie Exeontlfe Council. It meent in hS 
fiev that the Gk>fernment of Indie were eerioue end einoere in their effort to |Womole 
end prepare e scheme which when e Netionel Goremment eeme into olBoe eonld be 
put into effect 

Mr. Nauman, diepnting the euggeetion that a ctrong Centre wee needed to 
earry ont economic controla, deciered that whet enoeeee had been eobtofcd in the 
matter of control was achiefed because of the co-operation of pro? inces in their 
own interests, and control was defeated by the rery section or group of capitalists 
who were the authors of the Bombay plan, whose Interest was not serred 
by control, throfc on black marketing and wanted to make hay while the 
sun shone. 

Mr. Venkaiaehalam Chetty thought that the Bombay plan was an answer 
to the cry that the country was missing the bus because of the absence of oonstmctlfe 
planning. The Bombay plan. In his fiew, had been fully JusilBed by the number 
of other plans which followed its publication; eren Government thought it neces* 
sary to appoint one of the authors of the plan as a member for post»war 
development 

Further debate on the resolution was adjourned till the nest non*offioiat day. 


Protection of New Delhi Mosques 

Earlier the Assembly rejected, by 30 votes to 17, Sir Muhammad Famtn 
Khanka resolution asking for profier repair and protection of morques in New Delhi. 
The resolution recommended to Government to instruct the department concerned to 
allot all those bungalows in the compound of which mosques were situated only to 
Muslim employees of Government, who should be Instructed not to obstruct or 
stop their Muslim servants or visitors from saying prayers in such mosques : and 
to inslroct the New Delhi Municipal Committee that they should give permission, 
without delay, on presentation of applications by the Muslims for toe repair of or 
restoration to the old position or re-building with some altered designs of mosquea 
situated either in the compound of any Government bungalow or on any place 
surrounded by Government or Municipal property. 


Economic SitNcrioNs Aoainbt Booth Africa 


6th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed without a division 
Dr. Khare'a motion that the position of Indisns in South Africa and ]^t 
Africa be taken into consideration, with the amendments moved by the Congress 
Party and by Mr. Hooseinbhoy lAiIjee asking that powera under the Beoiprooity 
Act be applied against South African nationals in India, that the Indian High 
Commissioner in South Africs be recalled and that economic sanotiona be enioroed 
against South Africa and East Africs. 

In the course of the debste, ATawabiada Liaquat Alt Khan^ D^uiy Leader of 
Moslem I^esgue Psrty, and Mr. Bhulabbai Deaai. Leader of the Congreci I^ty, 
demanded that in addition to the enforcement of economic eanotioui and the recall 
of the High Gommiasioncr, the Reciprocity Act should be amended so as to remove 
the provision exempting from the operstion of the Act South African natioaals 
who were in the defence services in Indls. 

Dr. Khare made it clear, in bia reply, that a decision on the amendmente 
would be left entirely to non-official membera of the Houie sod the Government 
would not vote. 

In the course of his speech while initiating the debate on the sllaation in 
South Africa, Dr. N. B, Khare, Oommouwealtb Relations Member, ssid : '*Lct me tell 
the Honee at onoe that the Government of India at a whole, and in this 1 Include 
all my honourable colleagues snd Bis Exeellenoy the Viceroy, have been at amnied 
aa the Honee and onr countrymen at the Union Government going back or an 
agreement into which ih«y eolemnly entered with the Indian community. The 
Government of India share on the fnlleat measure the indignation and resentment 
which tbic exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow member of the ftitish 
OommoDwealth hat created in this country. 

**8ir, our patience ic now completely exhausted and the whole natfam In in a 
mood of desperation. We have already told the Union Government in the pleineat 
end most nneqnivocel terme, that the Government of Indie now hold thmeelvvi 
free to teke cnch eounter-meaeoree ee tb«F cen, Hed our netionele been rcelly 
eeoepted end treeted ee full eitUeos of the country of their edcipllon^^towaide the 
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growth and proptrty of which they hcve mede mt oontribatioDf— the ettitude of 
the Union OoTernment might heve been intelligible. In Tiew, however, of their 
ieteet exhibition of celloutneiB, the Government of Indie cennot poesibly diveet 
themselvee of their morel reeponeibility for tiie welfere of their netionele in thie 
ill-feted oonntry. They, therefore, refnee to be e helpleee epectetor of the decieion 
of the Union Government to delegete the lerge end progreiBive Indien popnletion 
in Netel to e position of permenent inferiority.** 

Dr. Khere then referred to Government decision to enforce the Reciprocity 
Act end mentioned th^t the queetion of enforcing economic senctions was under 
consideretlon. Referring to Best Africe, Dr. Khere leid the present position 
eriiing from representetions mede by the Government of Indie wes, firstly, that 
the Oolonial Governments have egre^ thet entry of permits will be granted to ell 
*bone fide* residents in the Colonies even though they mey have been absent from 
the Colonies for more then two years from the date of the enforcement of the 
regulations, end secondly, thet the Secretary of State for Colonies, after consul- 
tation with the three Colonial Governments, has now given us the assurance^ 
through the Secretary of State for hidia— that the ref^ulations in question in all the 
three Colonies are pure^ for meeting war-time conditions and not intended to be 
permanent. He realisea that there was public apprehension that these regn Inf ions 
were a prelude to a further attempt at the permanent exclusion of Indians from 
the Colonies but for the present, there was no reason to queFtion the genuineness 
of the assurance that the ngulations would not be made peimancnt. He assured 
the House that the Government would keep a vigilant eye on all future develop- 
ments and step in to take remedial measures as soon as there were indications that 
the regulations were being prolonged unduly. 

I)r. Khare said his department had taken up with the Colonial Govern men ts 
hard cases in which permits had been refused and they had been successful in 
securing permits in certain recent cases. 

The Government of India, Dr. Khare added, bad urged upon the Colonial 
Governments that there were no valid reasons why normal residents of the Colonies 
should even have to submit to the necessity of obtaining permits for returning to 
their homes or for looking after their Interests in the Colonies. The Government 
had also forwarded to the Secretary of State for India copies of Die debates in the 
Council of State on tbe subject and had strongly urged that the following action 
must now be taken by the three Colonial Governments :~(1) all normal residents 
(including their families and dependents) in tbe Colonies as well as Iiidians, 

S ossessiiig vested interests in the Colonies should be immediately exempted from 
ie operation of the ref^ulations irrespective of their periods of abseiice from the 
Colonies : ( 2 ) t:;uch new personnel as has to emigrate to the Colonies to replace or 
or reinforce the business staff of Indians should be immediately exempted from the 
operation of tbe regulations : (3) Even as regards other entirely new entrants the 
regulations should be withdrawn as soon as possible. In any case the 
regulations should not be renewed after the e^iry of their present term. 

*Tt is suggested in some quarters,** said Dr. Khare in conclusion, '*tbat one 
of the reasons why the British Government west to war against the Boers in South 
Africa in the early part of this centurv was tbe bad treatment they were giving to 
Indians there and therefore, the British Government should now repudiate the domi- 
nion constitution conferred upon South Africa and appoint a Royal Commissioo to 
enquire into the maladministration and the injustices done by the South African 
Oovernment against^ Indians, Africans and even against Europeans. It Is not for 
me to suggest measures to be taken by H. M. G. They claim to be our trustees 
and 1 am hound to say that no trustee in the world can afford for any length 
of time to look on with supreme indifference while his ward is being insulted and 
assaulted for tbe very simple reason that in tbe very process of natural evolution 
as time goee on tbe ward is bound to attain the status of an independent entity 
himself.** ((%eers). 

Two Amendments 

Two amendments were moved to Dr. KhaTe*s motion. Dr. G, V. Deahmukh 
moved the Congress party amendment asking that the powers under the Reciprocity 
Acts should be exercised against the natSonals of South African Union not being of 
Indian origin and the Indian High Commissioner in South Africa should be re- 
called immediately. 

Mr. Hoaaainhhay ZaUJaa (unattachfd) moved an amendment calling upon the 
Government of India to enforce economic seoUone against South Africa and East 
AbioE ONd exercise the powere under the Reoiprod^ Aetik 
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Dr, Diihmukh commaQdiQg hii amtadineiit atkid what India's High Oomml* 
aalonar waa going to do there. ThrHigh Oomwiiatioiier had been able to a^eve 
absbtntelj nothing. The High OonmltMioner had been looked upon in that oottnlry 
aa someone who represented a population whieh could be trampled upon. The 
oouree, be (the speaker) suggested, wonldbe good for the honour of India and would 
show that we were earnest and hiui no faith either in their Governioent or in their 
pledgee. The questions raised were painful and ahameful. He wsa not sorry thsi 
the South African Gofernment had raised the issue at the present time heimuse it 
bed been raised while the fight for freedom wss going on end the position of 
Indians and that of Asiatic nationa in the framework of the so-called Commonwealth 
of Nations would be settled. At the same time he could not resist a tense of shsme 
at the weak-kneed policy of the Goternmenl of India It waa astonishing that tbs 
Government of India should have kept such childish and blind faith in the South 
African Government. Dr. Deshmukh snggeeted the taking of extreme etepa and 
asked whether the Oorentmeiu would be pre)>are<^to send Indian troops ‘*to drive 
some sense into South African whites'* in the way that they did to lufJana. Even 
in tliia war Indiana had shed their blood to save South Africa and 1^) was sorry that 
in spite of the Government having s warrior Viceroy Indians had to anflVr humilia- 
tions. Indians who enjoyed Parlismentary franchise were deprived of it in and 
instead they were given municipal franchise. Even that franchise, Dr. Deihmukh 
said, had been taken away in 1925 and more repressive measures had been taimn of 
late. Field-Marshal Smnts had not had the courtesy even to receive an Indian 
depatation. Concluding, Dr. Deshmukh urged the recall of the Indian High Com- 
missioner and aaid : **This withdrawal must be accompanied by an aggressive 
attsek, namely economic sanctloni. We would wish to send Indian regiments but 
1 know it is not possible**. 

8ir Frederick Jama (European Group), confining his remarks to Bonth Africa 
said : *'We fully support the powerful remonstrance which the Hon. MMiiber (Dr. 
Khare) has directed to the Union of South Africa. This is not the w^ (0 treat 
an important and valuable minority grown on matters which vitally afiwt their 
interests. It is certainly not the way to lay the foundations of racial harmony 
throughout the Union and ludian reactions in this country are fully iustifled**. 
Keferringto the complaint that it was improiwr for India to take any interest in 
the matter but that Indians in Natal should look to the Union for protef>Jion, Sir 
Frederick aaid if that waa the case, the Indian community should he granted the 
municipal and imrliamentary franchise, which it once had. *There will never be any 
racial harmony in the Union to long aa important racial groups are excluded from 
every form of political representation and denied rr presentation even on locsl boiiica. 
These sre fundsmental rights and as long ss these are denied to Indiana in Houth 
Africa, there will be trouble. Without represen lalion, to whom csii the Indian 
community in South Africa look if not to India 7 If they are forced to do this 
what can India do to help them, except to remonstrate 7 If that fails^ boycott; and 
if that faila, impose ssnetions'*. No minority problem was solved by sending the 
minority to Coventry, Sir Frederick declared. Referring to the amendments, Sir 
Frederick said the Reciprocity Act had been applied or waa in process of tpplicstton. 
Recall of ths High Commissioner, he nsid, wss justified by the wsy In which the 
High Commissioner had iieen treated in these present measures. His party were not 
in favour of the imposition of economic sanetions at present, he added. Tliey were 
not preptred to agree to anjy measure which might jeopardise any part of the war 
efiort. India and South Africa were supply bases for the United Nations, and im- 
position of economic sanctions would really mean the opening of economic warfare 
aa between these two great supply bases and would most certainly interfere with the 
war effort. 

Several members called upon Sir Frederick to give an instance to show how 
the effort would be interfered with. 

Sir Frederick gave the inatance of wattle bark imported from South Africa. 

Sir Raea Ali : That can be replaced. 

Sir Frederick aaid be understood the Supply Department made an enquiry 
into that and found other material could not be used for the purpose. India eould 
not at present give op Soutii Africa wattle bark without serious Interference with 
' wsr production. He anggested that the House should eUtm fulfilment of the pro- 
mises made during the Cape Town Agretment. 

Sir Syod Aosa Ali, who epoke on behalf of the Muslim Lesgue Party, said 
that C^ernment’a diaiocllnatioD to reeall the High OommlMloner from Bonth 
Africa made It appm that they were wilRog to swallow tht eaual but aliaioad at 
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a coAt Action under the Beeiproeitj Act which incladcd the impoiitiim of econo- 
mic MoctiODi wet n maeb more cerlonc cftep tban the .recall of the High ' Commie- 
•ioner. He paid a tribnfte to Dr* Khaze for hie ''manly, oourageoue ana lucid etate- 
menC* and urged Chat \t waa Ch^t duty not to let their tanha be dirided in thie 
ieene. The bietory of out relatione with South Africa, he eaid, waa very eid* The 
Ordinance adopted by Uie Natal Council, Sir Baaa Ali aeeerted, wae the reenU of 
the anti-Indian leRicfation eponeored by the Britiehere who formed 95 percent of 
the white population in Natal. "Tbie ie the most unfortunate part of it. Hue 
O^inance which hae caueed the greateet pfiTence to India a repreeeive, ofiEeneive and 
objectionable Ordinance— ie the result of the endeavours of pure Bridehers,” Sir 
Raea Ali said. Our cause was right. Whatever might be the poeition of Indians 
in other parte of the British Commonwealth, it looked as though as far as South 
Africa was concerned that might was right and might was Just. The whole issue, 
Sir Baja Ali said, was a moral issue. *ls it not the duty/’ Sir Basa 
Ali asked, *'of all the countries forming the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to take up Indian’s daupe T "1 am quite clear that if this matter is 
allowed to go any further and no compromise is found then this might mean the 
death-knell of the British Commonwealth of Nations." Referring to Sir Frederick 
James* remark that the imposition of economic sanctions might impede the war 
efforts, Sir Raia Ali asked whether Sir James expected Indians to be more, loyal 
to the King than others. "Does he expect us to nave greater regard to the soli- 
darity for the Commonwealth of Nations than these English settlers in Natal 
have,^’ he asked. He was glad that at long last tiie Government of India applied 
the Reciprocity Act against South Africa but he was afraid Government were Just 
twelve months too late with their measure. The real point was that the South 
Africans believed that the Government of India would not support the people of 
India in their efforts for the removal of their grievances. It was unfortunate that 
their action was so much delayed. He did not know how long it would take to 
frame the rules for the imposition of sanctions. 'Tt is a question of India s honour" 
Sir Rasa Ali concluded, "and it ie the duty of every Indian to do ,what he can to 
vindicate India’s honour even if such vindication results in the infliction of .injuries 
on our people in South Africa." 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, Leader of the House, intervened unexpectedly and made 
a forceful speech in reply to some of Sir Frederick James’ remarks. Sir Sultan 
said that one sentence in Sir Frederick’s speech would be read with great concern 
by the people of this country. Sir Frraeriok had said that India should appeal 
to the Union Government and the provincial Governments on this issue. "He has 
not realised." said Sir Sultan, "that this momentous issue is one of eeutiment, 
of honour, of respect and even of principle, affecting four-fifths of His Majesty's 
subjects. After all, he asks us to appeal to the defendents, to the accused. I submit 
to the House, it is a most extraordinary request, (hear hear). I wish Sir Frederick 
would ask H.M.G., his own people in this country, to appeal to their countrymen 
In South Africa to be reasonable and to be sensible and not to ask us to* appeal to 
them." (cheers). 

Sir Frederick James, interrupting, pointed out that the Leader of the House 
bad misunderstood him. He certainly did not recommend to the House to appeal 
either to the Union Government or to H.M.G. What he did say was that If any 
words of his in the House reached those quarters they might be reminded of the 
solemn pledges given in the past which they now disregarded. 

Sir Sultan requested Sir Frederick to call a meeting of the European com- 
munity in the different centres of India and appeal to the South Africans to be 
reasonable. Referring to Sir Frederick’s observation that war efforts would suffer 
If certain steps were taken by the Government of India, Sir Sultan said, of course, 
they will suffer but who is responsible for this ? (voices : South Africa). If South 
Africa is responsible, 1 suggest to H.M.Gn to the United Nations, to go to South 
Africa (a voice : and smash uiem) and tell them to be reasonable.’’ (renewed cheers), 
Sir Frederick had said India could not do without wattle bark. "Let me tell him 
that India can, (cheers) for the simple reason that nine-tenths of the population 
do not use boots or shoes and the remaining one-tenth can manage, or walk bm- 
looted. Thy are prepared for it (more cheers). 

Mr. Govind Deahmukh, supporting the two amendments, said that one race 
wanted to suppress the other j one wished to persecute the other. He thought 
timh It would be useless to appeil to His Majesty’s Government. They never 
listmieiL They never paid any heed when lepresoitations werelmade. Befer^ut 
to Sir Frederick James* atatessent that war cflhrt would suffte, Hr. Dsshmha 
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Mkad If Um war «Sort meant that Enzopaana mutt be Avad atan it Indiaiia mare 
to jeo to ddKi. Mr. Daabmukh gara tha irarnlng that thara waa rary little ahanoa 
of MMa iftha qnaation waa not aettlad amicably and rightly. Mr. Daahmnkh aald 
rliaf Gaoeral 8mat§ bad gone back oa Ibe Gape Towa Aghmeoi, Be a^ggaftid 
that South A/r/cana eboaJd be pnbibitid horn irevelUag in tniae aa ibie would 
prodoea a great payehologica/ effect 

Sir Abdul Halim Qhatnaei aaid that thay vara fully aatieilad witb tha 
aititnda of tha GoTarnmfnt. Bir Bultan Ahmed had told tham plainly what tbiqf 
ahould axpaet from the Government 

Sardar Sant Singh congratulated Dr. Khara and eammandad Bir Sultan 
Ahmad on hia '^Churcbillian apeaeh.” Bardar Bant l^ngh aaid : **Lat it not be 
made to appear that wa have retraced tha aupa wa have now taken. Tha Leader 
of the Hooae haa aaid that if tha war effort ia affected, tha reanonaibility ia that 
of the United Nations and not of India'a. Certainly tha xaaponoibliity ia of those 
who have declared this war against Indiana.'* * 

Mr. AT. Ifl Joshi aaid that the apaaohaa of Dr. Kbara and Sir Bultan Ahmed 
were “a pleasant surprise" and an "anoonraglng aign." They showed what a grave 
situation Field Marshal Bmuts had created in India by going back on his plighted 
word In the Pretoria Agreement. 

Mr. Bantrjt strongly favoured the enforoement of economic aanotlona* 
Nawabzada Liaquat AH Hhan^ Deputy Leader, Moslem League Parly, said : lliia 
was not the first time that when questions of vital importance to the people of this 
country ware raised, we had been confronted with the war and the oonseqaenoea 
of interference with it. Ha did not care, he asserted, for the war effort and the 
Commonwealth of Nations, if bis position in that Commonwealth waa to be that 
of a hewer of wood and drawer of water. By Commonwealth the Whites meant 
that the wealth of the nations was tha whites' own common properly, (laughter). 
The application of the Keciprocity Act waa good aa far as it went. But It was not 
of muen use without the application of economic sanctions. He entirely agreed 
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not take this action, because if the intention waa only to show to the people in this 
rountrv that the Government of India had done something, then this action 
would 'have done incaloulabte harm to our nationala abroad. "The United Nations 
have made India their main base of o|)eraiioD in the Esst. Tha Government of 
India should tell H. M. G. it is a fit case for their intervention and If H. M, G. 
will not Tmt presaure on the Government of South Africa then tbla Government, 
if it has any responaibility to the people of this land should tell them that India 
will not give any help in the proaeevtion of the war." In the present circum- 
sianoea, the Nawabzada declared, it waa not only futile but degrading to koap a 
representative of India in Bonth Africa. He would go further and ask for an 
amendment of the Keciprocity Act to as to remove the exemption given to South 
African nationals who were members of the armed forces. *T say, L don’t want 
any South African to be in India whether be be in the armed forces or not. A 
man who belongs to a country which humiliates my countrymen has no right to be 
in my country or in my army. How can they protect a country whose natlonaU 
they are treating in thia disgraceful fashion T" He asked the Commonwealih 
Relatione Member to go full spm ahead and he would have the snpTiort of every 
man, woman and child, (cheera). 

Mr. Bhulahhai J, Deeai, Leader of the Congreaa Party, expressed gratification 
at the support the resolution received at the hands of the non •official membera 
of the House, "barring the European group, and supported not in half hearted, 
bnt fnll throated language even by toe Lrader of the Bouse". Bo far aa the 
Indians overseas were concerned the problem of South Africa bad now raised a 
much larger isane than the laaue of the Pegging Act under aospenaiM or the 
Pretoria Agreement or the manner in which it had now been broken. The ^ne 
now raieed was wbat waa going to be the position of Asistics as they were deacnbjM 
in the Pegging Act. and particularly the Indiana, in the .future of the world, 
lhat waa the way lo which be wanted the issne to be considered by tbe 
ment of India, nnleta they were prepared to tell the House which, he said. U>e> 
would not, that in future whatever happened in thia war, whoever won or whfcvcr 
lost— and he believed the Britisher bopra lo win— 'the position M far as tbe Indians 
were concerned wee going to remido exactly tbe eame via-a-vle BritMn end vii«a«viB 
the real of their colonics. If ^et waa the poeition wbieh they were gobg to get, 
ell ^ eloquent woide Ihet were utti^ with reference to .P^wer leeoeitraction 
end poeuwOF errengepeete ^ Mtcr not be uttered in Ste Hotiae et ell. He 
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nfnted the fmn ezprencd Sy Sir Frrderick Jsmm in Mud to eeononie Maetionn 
ftod Mid I rreftfer IdbuIi could hkve been offered to the lodiene ivho ttd »ide 
ot ftll rreote KoUl wbot it woe. Ibere werb 395, OuO domiciled Isdiont in Notol 
0I0D6 to*do 3 r os ogoinst 205,0(0 Europeons.** llie fifth section of the Beciproeitw 
jlet, Mr« Bhnlobboi said, should not be mode ony excuse to tolerate any indlviduol 
greater freedom here than Indians enjoyed there. Alter all what woe liidta*o 
eontribtttion in this war. Two million men had been raised and they were good 
enoogh to ^bt so far as the security of this land was concerned. 

Dr. Khare, replying to the debate, said he could only claim he hod done 
what he could within his limited poo era and resources. *T wish*’, he added, **that 
India was in a fiosition to declare war against Bouth Africa here and now. Had 
it been, I assure the House 1 would have lost no time in taking an army and 
being in the forefront of the field myself. On the question of the withdrawal of 
the High Oonimiesinner, Government had not come to a decision ; the question 
was open. But before an withdrawal took place he would have to think twice. 
As regards the *‘Nata1 Mercury's*’ observations to which Bardar Bant Biiigh had 
referred. Dr. Khare said he would wait and aee what reprisals they would take. 
They might themselves find it necessary to declare our High Commissiuner 'persona 
non-grsta’. 

Bir Bata Alt : Are you waiting for him to be kicked out ? 

He had askt'd the House to give advice, said Dr. Khare, and he, therefore, 
proposed to leave the matter of the amendments entirely to the decision of the 
Bouse, Government would not take part in the voting. The House thereafter, 
palmed the motion with the amendments and adjourned. 

Govt. Ban on “Satyartba Frakabh’* 

7th. NOVEMBER :~*The Assembly rejected by 55 votes to 15 Bhai Parmanand*s 
adjournment motion to discuss the Bind Government’s ban on chapter 14th. of the 
'*8atyarth PrskaBh,” the sacred hook of the Arya Samajists. 

Among those who voted for the motion were Bir Vithal Chandavarkar Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, (unattached) and four Congress members, namely, Dr. Deshmukh^ 
Baisada Bansraj\ Lala Sham Lai and Chaudhuri Raghuhir Narain Singh, The 
Other members of the Congress Party who were present did not vote. 

The chair intervened once or twice in the later stages of the debate to prevent 
members from straying into a political discussion or references to the merits of the 
book itself. The chair ruled that the debate should be confined to the strictly 
legal and constitutional iasue of the use of the Defence of India Rules to ban the 
book and indicated taat the motion had been admitted only because the use of the 
Defence of India Rules was in question and the Government of India might have 
some concern in the matter. The chair also held that passages from the book 
could not be quoted in the house nor reference made to Pakistan and kindred 
issues. 

Bhai Parmanand, moving the motion, said his object was not to raise any 
political issue, but to demonstrate that the Defence of India Rules were misused. 
It bad not been established that the book had endangered public safety, order or 
peace in any way. The book dealt with religious matters. I'he object of the book 
WM not to abuse anybody, it was a mere criticism of various religions. It had been 
in the market for the last 77 years. An Urdu translation appeared in 1940 and 
there wm controversy about it, but nothing serious had occurred. Even before 
that there had been ccntroversy about the book. It was considered by .be Arya 
Samajists a sacred book and it was not proper for the Bind Government to ban 
portions of it. 

Khan Bahadur Piracha considered it unfortunate that the motion should 
Jiave been brought before the House. The allegation had been made in the country 
that the 14th chapter was not originally part of the book but that it had been 
added later by one of the author’s followers. (A voice. Who told you that ?). The 
language used In the chapter was most shameful and offensive. When be read the 
book his blood boiled and be realised how disturbances arose out of such writings. 
He Mked why the Central Government had not strirred all this time, although 
th^ had been a strong demand lor banning the book. The Bind Government he 
declared deserved the appreciation Mnslims in the country. (Mr. A. M. Dam: 
Ho.) He appealed to other ministries to take up the matter and follow the Bind 
B&istry’s lead. 

iff. Lalehand Navalraj said tihe question was whether the Defence of India 
Act cPolA b6qpplie4 |md whether an oim under it in ithis ease was legal. The 
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Dilme of Indio Boleo, declared Mr. NaralraL did not apply lo leligioiia Mlliii. 
Tile book wee neither likely to aiaiit the enemy, nor waa ft a prejudioal report 
nor eonfideniial informetion, the pnblication of which could under the rulea be 
prohibited. He declared that uiileee the QoTcrnment of India ezpreiaed their dli* 
agreement with the Bind Miniitry. other minietriea would follow the prefiouo 
•peaker’e edvice and ban the book in their territory too. Ue knew how the Bind 
Uorernment waa acting ; it had eetabliehed rirtual Pakiatan in the Profinoe. 

The chair interrened and remarked that referencea to Pakiatan were not 
permiaaible. 

Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, apeaking In a purely peraonal capacity, aaked If 
the Sind Gorernment or any Provincial Qovernment waa entitled to take action 
againat a book, which had been there for over 60 yeara and had nothing to do 
with the war and could that action be taken under a meaaure enacted for the 
purpoae of maintaining law and order with apeoial reference to the conduct of the 
war. if the Government of India felt there waa aomething objectionable in the 
chapter the unilateral action of the Sind Governmpnt would not carry them far. 
If the book waa obnozioua, then it waa for the Government of India to ban it all 
over India. Government ahonid go further and appoint a committee to aorntiniae 
all the ancient booka and aee whether there waa anything in them, which oflbnded 
pubiic moralitv or public policy aa we underatood them today, (laughter). The 
acripturea of all religiona contained paaaagea which offended modern ideaa of morale 
and public conduct. Aa far aa he aaw at present the Sind Government was un* 
juatined in ita order and he therefore, aupported the motion. 

Mr. Ananga Mohan Dam, atrongly aupporting the motion, declared that the 
book waa a commentary and general oriticiam but was not acurriloua. After all it 
must be remembered all religious booka had a certain amount of violent condemna- 
tion of certain points of view. The Bible, for instance, attacked Scribes and Phari- 
sees. Were we to ban the Bible ? Booka of criticism had a certain freedom of 
expression. The Koran said a lot of things againat inddels. On the other hand, 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had written in strong terms against certain portions of the 
Koran (Voices. No. no.), The Sind Government, he deelsred, had pasted their order 
under the inspiration of the Muslim League*s resolutions. He aakra why the Bind 
Government should not go to a court of law before banning the book. 

Sardar Sant Singh observed that the real iaane waa what waa the Govern- 
ment of India to do in a matter like this where a Provincial Government used 
powers given to them under the Defence of India rules in a manner which wae 
prejudicial to a large section of the people. Incidentally he deprecated the Home 
Member's aUtement, that the action waa preaiimably tak*D under Defence of liidis 
fiule 41. The House expected that the (government Member should have made 
eiiquirief and found out exactly under what eeciion the action had been taken. 
Aa regards the question what the Oorernment of India should do, Sardar Sant 
Singh aaid, after reviewing the work of the rulea, the Government of India could 
instruct Governors to aee that the niinorltira were protec^ud under the safeguards 
provided for the purpose. .Further if the Provincial (toverrimeots did not agree 
with the Government of India’s view of the rule in question, then it should be 
amended and powers under It ahouid be vested in the Government of India, 
Sardar Sant Singh declared that the |>eacf in Hind would be diatnrbpd not by the 
book but by the action taken againat the book; if any one had invited diaturbance 
it waa the Sind Government and early action ahoiild be taken by the Government 
of India to prevent it. He strongly criticised the attitude of the Congress Party 
on the motion, "1 do not approve of their action in spiriting themselvea away 
when the time com a to show their love of democracy and freedom. They have 
fled away because they are afraid of diapleasing the Muilim League. This neutrality 
ought to be coudemoM.” lo a democracy one ahouid have the courage to stand 
one’s convictions. 

Nawab Siddiq AH JTAafi aaid that the chapter in queation was very offeueive 
and provocative. Ha would read some paaaagea in order to show how the ebapter 
would disturb peace and order in Sind. 

indicated that the point for debate waa not the charecter of tlm 
book and, therefor^ peeeagea could not be read. 

Navfah Siddig Mi aaid the Sind Government deserved thanks (Mr, Navalral i 
oondemnation) for taking action against the book and thereby following the seaolu* 
tion pee^ by the Moslem league at ita Karachi session. He aeid there wea e 
pneedpt for auoh eetioo. In ttie Central Provincaa the Ute Dr. Regbavendia Bao 
padend praieoatioii of a poel who wrote poeme ageinet the PPo^t. Ai g 
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Thi Home Member, Sir FrancU Jliudie. opposing the motiem wM tito 
the! the Oentrel Gownment wee Mng c^ndemn^ for wM^e ection of ^ Sind 
Government, end it wee not deer from the epeechee in the House whet the Govern- 
ment of Indie should do if thej exsmlned the metter end esme to the ewelnslon 
that the Sind Government’s ection wes illegel* The Sind Governments ection wes 
presumehly under the Defence of Indie Rule 41 ; it ^nned ^e printing end publice- 
tion of e fresh edition of the Se^erthe Prekesh. The Sind Government did not 
teke notion under the CJriminel Procedure Code, end there wes no question of 
stopping the circulstion of the book. . . . j s , « 4 - 4 . 

The Hotne Member thought thet the mover hsd rsis^ e provinciel question to 
the ell-lndie level end the whole dhbete eould only do herm. He concluded 1 ^ 
making it deer thet unless an eztreordinery change in circumstonces occumd, 
there wes not the least chance of the Government of India following Sir vithel 

Ohendeverker's advice end banning the book ell over Indie. ^ 

Closure wee then applied to the debate end the House divided to r^ect the 
motion by 65 votes to 15. 

Faotobibb Act Amend. Bill 

Eerfier the House agreed to Dr. Amhedkar^a motion to refer to the Select 
Committee his bill further to emend the Factories Act, so as to give workers in 
)ierenniel factories the benefit, after a year’s service, of at least six consecutive holi- 
days with pay. ^ _ 

Cultivation of Rice 

The Assembly took up Mr. J. D. Tyson’s motion for reference to the Select 
Committee of his bill to provide for the creation of a fund to be expended by a 
committee for the improvement and development of the cultivation and marketing 
of rice. The debates on it had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Dbbatb on the Food Situation 

Sth. NOVEMBER When the Food Debate was resumed in the Assembly 
to-day Mr. P. /. Griffitha (European Group), in a vigorous speech said 
his purpose was, first, to give sober and careful consideration to the Government’s 
food policy ; secondly, to examine and appraise the administration of that policy, 
and, thirdly, to suggest changes which, in the European group’s view, were require 
both in policy and administration. His group, he observed, were satisfied with the 
policy but not with the administration of that policy. In the sphere of enforce- 
ment of its policy, the administration had been lamentably weak. The biggest task 
now was to do something to strengthen the food administration both in the Centre 
and in the provinces in every way possible. If that meant getting in more people 
then those people must be got in ; if they could not be got from elsewhere, then 
they should be got from the army. Indian and British officers should be brought 
in to strengthen the administration. Contrasting the relative efficiency of the food 
administration in England and in India, Mr. Griffiths referred to his experience 
during his last visit to England. Two things which impressed him there were the 
success achieved in bringing about complete equality of sacrifice and efficiency in 
small matters of food administration. He reached the rulway station nearest his 
home at 9-30 in the morning and by 5 minutes past ten he had secured his ration 
card, clothes coupon, etc. As against that, it took his servant in India three 
weeks, a series of vMts to the rationing authoiity and three personal letters from 
himself before he could get his ration card. Mr. Griffiths vigorously criticised both 
the administration and public apathy in India. In this country we hsd had a long 
perM of hMifiation, confusion and vacillation and another period of trial and error 
i^ioh meant death to many people, whereas in Britain the food policy had been 
'thought out, the staff selected and machinery kept ready before the onset of 
war. It was the Foodgrains Policy Committee that laid the foundation of a 
rational and oohecent food policy and his group associated itself with that policy. 
His group opposed the removal of regional control. 

Mr. T. C. Avinoahilingam Ck^mar (Congress) moved a lengthy amendment 
advocating revision of prices fixed fe^ Piiddy and other foodgrains and suggesUng 
measures to prevent corruptioa and reduce middlemen’s profits and steps m 
a permanent ehsmeter eiieh ns new irrigation schemes, mannteture of 
lerttlisers, etc. 

Mr. A. C, Datto dtitt wtfh BugM iMd that pwplA vm atill dyliM of 
itwraUw Umm ; figorai mn baing pnblUbtd daUy^of d«rtha '!■ Oatratta. llw 
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only diimnea wm ihti in 1942 people dM m it «er^ on the root, while tUe 
yeer they were dying inch by inch. Mr. Dntln referred to the high price of eege- 
ublee, milk, fish, ghee. He sererely condemned '*wftctoge*’ of food in the ▼erione 
perts of the country. ^ ^ ^ . 

Mr. Satyenareven BInba. deacribing Uie oonditiona In Bihar, atated that for 
the laat two yeara, iome people in hie prorinee ^ were liTlng on aweet potatoes, 
which, he said, only animals ate in normal timea.^ People were dying of malaria 
and cholera like flies. Medical experts were unanimously of opinion that this waa 
due to malnutrition. Expidemica in Central Bihar were still playing havoc. More 
than two lakhs had died in North Bihar. Hundreds of villages had been depopu* 
lated and hundreds of families had been wiped out completely. 

Sir A. H. Ohuznivi said that ahortage waa not reatricled to foodgraina only 
but extended to other foodstuffe aueh as meat, vegetablea, milk and poultry. Sir 
Abdul Halim said that the presence of large numhera of American iroopa in the 
province had added to the difiiculty. Their agents came to the markets with 
inatructiona to buy up vegeUblea at any ^ price. While he admitted the 
aituation in regard to foodgraina had improved, he maintained that 
foodgrains alone were not auflicient. During the laat famine they aaw 
people dying on the atreeta. Now there were deaths in many house doe to lack 
of protein. The devltaliaation of the people in general had jilayed havoc in Bengal, 
according to the Calcutta Corporation Executive Health OfffotT. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray said that she recently toured the interior of Bengal. In 
many villagea she found men, women and children utterly destitute. Many fami- 
liea in the villagea sold their daughters to get food. Malnutrition waa taking a 

K, 8. Gupta atated that in Orisaa, the Government were exporting rice 
in large quantities. In his own constituency, there were some places where the 
ration was five tolas of rice per head per day. In Vissg when cholera broke out 
medical experts conferred and said that it was due to the rice supplied. The rice 
was stopped, and cholera also disappeared. Concluding, Mr, Gupta said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had suggeated a aplendid solution of the food problem in hit 
letters to the Viceroy. The Congress leaders should be relessed so that they might 
help in solving the food difiicoltles. , _ , . 

Mr. K, C. Neogy thought that the Food Member’s speech waa perhaps Intcn* 
ded to be sent to the India Office, as the basis for one of those aelf-righteoua 
speeches of Mr. Amery. that assure tiie world that all is well with India. Aocoi^iog 
to calculations, Ei lakhs of iwople lost their lives from sheer hunger In Bwgal 
Ifiat year. 'I he Governor was good enough to refer to the epidemic liiuation. He aaid 
that malaria had unfortunstely reappeared in epidemic form. At least 40 per cent of 
the people in the province were stricken by this disease. The Food Membtr had stated, 
be imded, that the Food Committee of the Executive Committee were conaideriug 
various matters lelating to food ^*at a very high level.” (laughter). The level, 
remarked Mr. Neogv, might be so high as not to enable the Hon. Member to 
realise the miserica of the lowly. The quality of the foodstufRi waa worse even 
than last year. People were accustomed to a fair proportion of atone chips in 
rice. He should ask the Food Member to explain the vitamin value of pebhiee 
(laughter). Bad food, he declared, waa •being rammed down our tbroate with ^e 
help of Defence of India Rules ; because these Rules bad been held to supersede the 
municipal rules under which the municipal health authorities were empowered to 
examine foodatufia supplied to the people. 

Mr. Azhar Alt quoting from the ’’Indian Information,” said that at a oonfe* 
reooe in Delhi, presided over by the Food Member bimaelf. it was reported that 
the controversy centred round the questions of quality of foo<lgraioa in the deficit 
areas. He had himself seen that they were unfit for human conaumption. Bat 
when one tried to find ont the reesoh for all this, the Central Government ^fted 
the respcmaibility to the provinciel Government and the provincial Government 
to the Oentrai Government. 

AMBVDifxim TO Food Dbbatb 

eth. MOVEMBBR The Aiaembly to-day concluded tha Food Debate after 
paeeing two amendments to the Food Member’s motion that the aitaatlon te 
into oonaideratlon. 

was by Mr. Sathar Euak Sait declaring tiiat eo-ordination of proeniw* ^ 
meat and dlstiibatioD between snrplua end deficit ereaa is entirely wenting; tfiat 
treneport it not edeqnnte end timely ; that prieea are beyond Ibe meane of the 
\ wf the poor In tlio country ; tliat eiepo taken by Oofenunent for examUng 
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▼igilftnce over eredication of corruption among those engaged by Government In 
the matter of the execution of food work are poor and ineffective. 

'J’be House passed the amendment by 61 votes to 45, the Congress, the 
Moeiem League and Nationalists voting together in favour of it. 

I'be other amendment was in the name of ^rof. Ranga and it expressed the 
opinion that grain prices in most places are uneconomically low for producers and 
that the failure of Government to subsidise food consumption of the poorest con- 
sumers both in towns and villages is hitting hard both the producers and con- 
sumers of food. Tiie House passed this amendment by 58 to 46 votes. 

Of the remaining three amendments one was withdrawn and the other two 
were declared lost without a division. 

The Assembly to-day dispensed with the question hour and decided to sit for 
half an hour longer than usual in order to complete the debate on the food 
situation. 

Mr. Sathar Sait spoke of the sufferings in Malabar and said that part of the 
country did not get the same publicity as Bengal received and, therefore, the 
people there suffered silently. 

Mr. /. D. Tf/tton, Education, Health and Lands Secretary, gave figures to 
refute the criticism that the grow- more-food campaign had been a complete failure. 
The average area under rice in India in the three pre-war years was 7H-8 million 
acres. After one year of the grow-m ore-food campaign the area increased to 75 
million and last year it was practically 80 million acres. The pre-war average of 
the area under all foudgrains was 105 million acres; after one year of the grow- 
more-food campaign it was 204 5 million acres and last year it was 206.3 million 
acres. 

Mr. E. C* “What is the increase in population ?” 

Mr. Ty8on^*'l am not responsible for the increase in population*’ ( loud 
laughter ). 

Mr. Ahdul Qaiyum quoted figures to suggest that there had actually been a 
decrease in the production of rice compared to 1930 31, when the quantity was 
something like 32 million tons as against the 30.5 million tons which Mr. Tyson 
had given for last year. 

Heveral official members : Does your figure include Burma ? 

Mr. Qaiyum replied that even if it included Burma, it would not make a 
great deal of difference (voices: It will). The black market could, in his view, be 
suppressed if the Government of India lookup monopoly purchase of foodgraiiis 
direct from big landowners and eliminated the middleman. By refusing to adopt 
thia expedient the Government of India were aiding and abetting black markets. 
It aiiould not be beyond the power of the Government of India, he declared, to 
set UP a special investigation department to track down corrupt officials or the 
middleman who corrupt those officials. He called upon the Government to find 
out whether there were any state lands which could be cultivated and what crops 
could be grown there. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson (European group) thought it fair to say that the criticism 
levelled at the Food Department was largely levelled at the provincial adminis- 
trations. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir strongly pleaded for equality of food ration for all 
people in surplus as well as in deficit provinces. 

Dr. V, K. R. V, Rao, Director, Food Statistics, in a maiden speech, gave 
the assurance that the Food Department would investigate any complaint if details 
were given. (Mr. Laichand Navairai : I made a complaint to the Food Member 
but never got a reply). Mr. Kao went on to declare that the principle of subsidy 
to the cultivator, which had been suggest d by some of the previous speakers, was 
under Government’s active consideration. He explained why it was not possible for 
Government to come to a quick decision on this question. 

Dr. P. AT. Banerji, Leader of the Nationalist Party, complained against the 
Food Member’s commission to make adequate reference to the Bengal famine which 
was one of the greatest calamities in India. A heavy toll of life had been taken by 
the famine and now disease was taking an equally heavy toll ; medicine was un- 
available. Price control in Bengal had become a joke and the quality of food- 
graina supplied hsd deteriorated greatly. Be asked for greater financial assistance 
to Bengal and pleaded that normal trade obannels should be utilised and the 
administration raised to a higher standard of efficiency. 

Nawabzada Liaguat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader, Moslem League Party, asser- 
ted that the reaponaibility for the food aituation in India waa that oi the British 
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people. All the key poete in Che edmiDistnitioii were controlled not by the Indian 
membert of the Executive Council but by membera of the steel frame.’' It is true 
that in that steel frame we do find some men made of Tata Steel (laughter) but 
it is British steel which is ruling this country ; and so if there is any defeitC in the 
administration of food in this country the blame lies entirely on the British people 
and the British Oovern merit.” 

Mr. Bhuhihhai Desat, Leader of the Congress Party, criticised the Government 
for bringing formant a *‘m ist neutral and non-committal motion. "When an im- 
portant question came up before the House relating to food, the Member-in -charge 
said that the question might bo taken into consideration, as if it was not part of 
their respo>isihiliry to state what their policy was. Hence it was that in future 
he cammouded to the House that they would demand that whenever the Govern- 
ment put forward a proposal, it should be in terms affirmative and it ahould be in 
terms definite and it should he in terms in which one was able to say to what extent 
there was an alternative to that policy. Referring to what Mr. Bhiilabhai called 
"the immediate background of this 8ttiiation*> he said that during the last year 
there had been a famine of an unprecedented character in the country. It had now 
been followed by epidemics, which were not just merely an a.ierroath of that 
famine alone but the aftermath of the actual under-nutrition of the country during 
the last century. *If there had been in this country,” Mr. Hhniabhai ssid, among 
the men who really represent the country you would not find the sfiectscle that 
yon find today. You cannot blame if the machinary goes into the condition into 
which it has gone now and hence it is that the whole avstem of (Government in 
this country has got to be overhauled. We have said it so often in the past. I 
do not say it on any political ground whatever nor on any racial ground. We are 
eaying it on one and one ground alone— that as long as you do not have an admi- 
ntatration in this country which responds to the people and to which the people 
respond, you may be quite certain you will never he able to tackle the problem 
that has come before this House and you cannot solve one iota of It.” 

The Food Member, 6ir Jwalaprashad Svivaatavay ref»lying fo the debate 
said he would follow the princi|»le that truth must be toM and faults must be 
owned. I sm happy to say that although boqiiets and cocoaniits have both been 
thrown at me, nobody has thrown rotten eggs (laughter and a voice: 
they are five annas each)— I was going to say because eggs have become 
too expensive.” (more laughter). (A voice : thanks to you). He could 
not say that the charges made against him had stunned him or dazed 
him, Dill he claimed that his speech made at the beginning of the 
debate held the field : be had not heard one definite criticism of the policy which 
he enunciated in that speech (ironical laughter from Gongress and Moslem League 
benirhes). There had been a great deal of criticism on details, but the policy re- 
mained unaasailed and ho was happy that the House as a whole recognised that 
the policy followed by Government was right. (A voice : You are wrongs. He 
was sorry to say that imlitics had been imported into this debate (more laughter). 
He himself had kej*t food away from politics. 

After opposing all the amendments in their present form, but expressing 
general agreement with some of the points contained in them, the Food Member 
thanked non -official members for the suggestions made in the course of the debate. 
The Government, he said, would examine them, "Our main object is one,” be 
said, "Food for all. Whatever Government may be in power, it cannot have any 
Other objective. Without the support of the chosen representatives of the jieople, 
my Department can achieve nothing worthwhile. With your help, nothing is 
impossible. Let that task be not marred by political rivalry.” (cheers). 

After passing the motion with the two amendments, the House adjourned. 

SwAGOTRA Marriages Among Hindus 

loth. NOVEMBER A 2-hour sjieecb by Dr. 0. V, Deftmukh enlivened the 
debate in the Assembly to-day on the Bill brought forward by hit brother Mr. 
Oovind Deshmukk to remove the existing prohibition on marriages in Hindu society 
between persons of the same Qotra (spiritual ancestry) Dr. Deshmukh argued 
with sustained vigour in favour of the proposed reform by reference to eugenics sa 
well as to wbst be regarded the true spirit of Hinduism. He bad not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. He will continue his speech when the debate is 
resumed in the next session. 

The motion before the House was that the Bill be referred to a select com- 
mitteet Mr. Oovind D9$hmukh^ moving the motion, said his Bill had been pending 
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for a loog time. At first he was assured that the principle of the Bill would be 
embodied in the codified Hindu Law and later that it would be included in the 
revised code wbichi at present, was in circulation. He however waa not prepared to 
wait indefinitely. 

Mr. Sri Prakaaa supporting the Bill emphasised its necessity in the present- 
day India. A particular system might have been good at a particular stage and in 
coarse of time it became^ part of religion. Prohibition of Swagotra marriages was 
one of these pseudo-religious injunctions which were unsuited to modern times. 
Under it parents were finding it more and more difficult to marry off* their children 
and the time had come for the legislature to intervene. It was time not only to 
remove this but also other harmful customs including the present practice among 
some sections of the Hindu community permitting marriage with such close relatives 
as maternal uncle’s daughter and so on. 

Mr. Bangiah Naidu strongly urged that Hindu society should move with the 
times and fresh laws should be enacted to make Hindu society strong and virile. 

Dr. Deshmukh criticised leadhig women’s aspOciaHoiis which, on measures for 
marriage or other reform affecting them, invariably went first to lawyers to obtain 
legal opinion on them before deciding what attitude to adopt. Lawyers, declared 
Mr. Deshmukh, were far from creative in their profession and outlook, (many voices : 
no no) and therefore, looked at every reform from the point of view of whether it 
came within the frame-work of existing law and they generally advised women that 
if they accepted piecemeal reforms, would stand in the way of getting larger 
rights. Though collectively these women’s associstions might oppose Bills like the 
one before the House, individually these women leaders admitted they were in favour 
of them. People of the same Gotra might be found in places as far apart as Mad- 
ras and the United Provinces : yet they could not marry. In his view Gotra could 
not be interpreted to mean that the families bearing one Gotra were the direct des- 
oendants by blood of the Rishi. Most of the Rishis were Brahmacharis (bachelors) 
and so the only sense in which the present-day families could be said to be the 
descendants of those Rishis was that they were descendants of the disciples of tlie 
same Rishi. IThat, said Dr. Deshmukh, did not involve blood relationship and. 
therefore marriages among them were no offence even against the religions injnno 
lion. From the eugenics standpoint, there was nothing to prove that inbreeding 
and marriages of blood relatives were harmful. Darwin was born of parents who 
were intimately related by blood both on the mother’s and the father’s side. The 
Bedouin Arabs, even in the present-day and the royal dynasties of Egypt in ancient 
tiroes married very close relatives and no race deterioration had taken ^place as a 
result of it. The Bill, however, did not go so fnr as to permit marriages of tins 
kind. It was very limited in scope. Dr. Deshmukh refused to accept the sugges- 
tion that those who wanted to contract marrisges which were not permitted by 
Hindu religion aa understood now had the alternative of marrying under the Civil 
Marriage Act. “I am a Hindu and am proud to be a Hindu, and why should any- 
body ask me to go out of the Hindu fold and marry under some other law ? I am 
not going to detach myself from the Hindu fold ; 1 want to dig my toes in and 
reform, rejuvenate and purify Hindu society. That is my sacred duty”, (i heers) 

Earlier the House passed Mr. M, A. KazmVs Bill to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. The main amendment pro- 
posed in the Bill relates to the grant of bail and it emv»owers the court convicting 
a person accused ol • bailable offence to release him on bail for the period requisite 
to enable him, iii « case where an appeal lies to make bis application to the appel- 
late court. The Assombly then adjourned till Monday. 

Official Bills Passed 

IStli. NOVEfifBER The Assembly to-day passed Sir Azizul Haque^a Bill 
temporarily to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act and his Bill further to 
amend the ^ff(M Market Ezpiaiision Act and Mr. /. D. Tyson’s Bill further to 
amend the Delhi Joint Water and i^ewage Board Act. 

The Finance Member, Sir Raiavian's Bill, to consolidate and amend 

the law relating to Government aeeuritiiy^s issued by the Central Go’-ernment and to 
the management by the Reserve Bank oK India of the public debt of the Central 
Government as reported by the Select Coknmittee, was under discussion when the 
House adjourned. 

Public Debt foLL 

nth. NOVEMBER The Finance Member, ^r Jeremy Raieman, annouiieed in 
the Assembly to-day that on all the three pointa^^^e Public Debt Bill, on which 
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eritieitm in the House had centred, he wee prepared to msintsin the existinu 
poeltiOQ. That meant, he said, that on the first point, namely, receiving notices of 
trust, no change would be made. The present position was that as provided In 
the Bill no notice of any trust in respect of any Oovernment seouiity shall be 
reeelTable by the Central Government ; nor shall the Central Government be bound 
by any such notice even though ezpresslv given, nor shall the Central Government 
be regarded as a trustee in resttect of any Government security. As regards the 
other two points, namely, first recognition hy the bank of no title to the Govern* 
ment security other than that of the executor or administrator of a deceased sole 
bolder and the holder of a succeasion certificate ; and second, the twelve-year limita- 
tion of the Central Government’s liability in respect of Government securities, the 
^nance Member signified his readiness to reintroduce the position as it actually 
existed at present. He sought permission to let further consideration of the Bill 
stand over so as to enable him to consider the drafts put forward by members and 
produce an amendment which would be acceptable to the House. The Assembly 
agreed to the proposal. • 

Nationalisation of Insdranok 

Nationalisation of Insurance was urged by JTof. Ranga and supported by 
Mr. A, Chettiar^ Mr. Huaaainbhai Lalji and Mr. Afanu Subodar in the course of 
the debate on iSir Am-u/ Haous’s motion to refer his insursnee Act Amendment 
Bill to s Select Committee. The House eventually rejected without a division Mr. 
Kriahnamachar%*a motion to circulate the bill and passed Sir Aaia-ui*Haque'a 
motion. 

During the debate Mr. JCHahnamachari said his motion was a dilatory one. 
He wanted circulation, because otherwise it might have to be amended again and 
again in the light of public criticism. He generally welcomed many of the provi- 
•iooe of the bill. Sir Vithal Chandevarkar pointed out that insurance iiitereett 
were quite aatiefied with the bill and insurance experts had told him that there 
cbould be no delay in passing the bill. Prof. Ranga n luted out that the State 
even now was running a postal ioturanee acheme tor its employees and was actually 
running it more efficiently than private insurance companies ; its expense ratio was 
the lowest about 10 per cent as compared to some 20 per cent for the most effi- 
ciently run private insurance company. Prof. Ranga remarked It was true that 
only a Swaraj Government could give the best satisfaction ; but oven the present 
government was preparing schemes in aiiticipaiion of the advcnit of a Swaraj 
Government and he suggested it should give thought to this subject also. He 
referred to the fact that the various insurance companies were conernt rated mainly 
in the big cities, with the result that the Urge sums collected as premium from sU 
ooruers of the country were used only in these cities and WfTe denied to the 
provinces from which they were collected and where they were urgently rrqiiiiai 
for development. This evil, he suggested, could only be cured by making insurance 
a State enterprise. He referred to the Mysore State where he indicated State in- 
surance was working well. Mr. Avinaahilingam Cheitiar supported the circulation 
motion. Sir Azia ul-Haqua replying said bit objective was quite the ssme as Prof. 
Raoga'a but be would hesitate to take steps to nationaliae insurance till a Natiousl 
Government wae estebliahed. it wae no uae saying that he and other members of 
the preeent Government of India did not represent the people and at the ssme 
time asking him to take ttepa to nationalise insurance. He was not expressing any 
views on the question whether be represented the people or not. In any case, he 
eoggeeted, no legislature could look too far forward ; if it could deal with probli ma 
or today and the next few years that should suffice. He agreed that insurance 
should cover a wider field, end include crops, cetile, sickness, old age, eic. but these 
not for the immediate present It wee not hia intention to rush the hill through 
or to delay it unduly, the Commerce Member proceeded. He proposed that the 
Meet Committee should not meet earlier than January next year and in the 
meantime he would circulate the bill to members of the insursnee advisory com- 
mittee and place their views before the Select Committee and also the views of im- 
pmrtent All-India Insurance Associetione. Thereafter if the detect Committee eon- 
eluded its labours, he would take the bill up in the next session. 

Mr. KriahnamacharVa motion for circulation was negatived and 8ir Aztx-u/« 
Haquia motion was pasted. 

OULTITATIOH OF RlCB 

Ihe Hones took up furlher debate on Uie Health and Lehde Becretai^, Mr. 
Tifion*e motion to filer to n eeleei eemitittee his Bill for the ereetion of a luod t# 

a 
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be expended by e oommUtee conetitnted for the improvement and development of 
the cultivation production and marketing of rice and rice products. 

Prof. Ranga, continuing his speech from the last day of the debate, criticised 
Government on ite failure to make any provision for contribution from the Central 
Government or provincial Governments towards the funds, He objected to pUcin.!{ 
the whole burden of the contribution on the grower. He protested against this 
increase in the tinancial burdens of the peasants. The interests of commerce and 
industry, it was Government's practice to provide funds themselves, but not in the 
case of research in the interest of agriculture. The proposed excise duty of six 
annas a ton was to be levied from the rice mill owners but in actual practice be 
was BUie it would be passed on to the grower and the consumer ; and it was 
possible that Government might increase the duty in the future. He criticised the 
composition of the proposed committee and asked why the Associated OhamberA of 
Commerce would get a seat. European interests, he knew, had rice mills in Buruia 
but not in India. He pleaded for a non-official President for the committee. Prof. 
Ranga said there was a body of public opinion in the country which was opposed 
to the House proceeding with the Bill. Mrs. Radhahni Subharoyan opposed the 
Bill and asked the House to reject it ; but if the House felt this suggestion to be 
too drastic, then it should circulate the^Bill. The Bill, in her view, did not suggest 
the correct method of encouraging research in rice. At the present moment when 
the country was going through a food crisis. Government’s duty, she said, was to 
give all attention and energy to the supply of food and other necessities of life. 

Mr. Esaak Sait that the country ehould have an opportunity of expressiug 
its views on this important matter aince everybody was interested in producing 
more rice, better rice and to produce rice more easily. He was therefore, in favour 
of circulating the Bill. He had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

PoBLio Debt Bill ' 

15th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to day passed the Finance Mcmher^n public 
Debt Bill with amendments framed by agreement between the Government and the 
Opposition. The first such amendment waa moved by Mr. Kriahnamachari ns a 

S roviso to clause seven which lays do *0 that the executors or administrators of a 
eceased sole holder of a Government security and tlie holder of a BuceesBion 
certificate shall be the < niy persons who may be recognised by the bank as having 
any title to the Government security. The proposed proviso was to the effect '‘that 
nothing in this section shall bar the recognition by the bank of the manager or the 
sole surviving male member of a Hindu undivided family governed by the Mitak- 
•hara law as having a title to a Government security, when the security appears to 
the bank to stand in the name of a deceased member of the family and an applica- 
tion is made by such manager or sole surviving member for recognition of his title 
and is supported by a certificate signed by such authority and after such enquiry 
as may be prescribed to the effect that the deceased belonged to a Hindu undivided 
family governed by the Mitakshara law, that the Government security formed part of 
the joint property of the family and that the applicant is the managing or sole 
surviving male member of the family.” 

An explanation added to the proviso laid down that the expression "Hindu 
undivided family governed by the Mitakshara law shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be deemed to include a Malabar Tarwad. 

The amendment was intended to continue the existing concession given to the 
member of a joint Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara law with regard to 
the recognition of his title to a Government security, 

in the course of the debate on the amendment. Mr. Chapman^ Mortimer regis- 
tered a mild protest that Government and Congress always made some arrange- 
ment over our heads and we were supposed to agree to it (laughter). He added 
that he did not want to oppose the amendment but to draw attention to the fact 
that he received notice of it only last night The chair asked if anybody objected 
to the amendment being moved. Sir Cowaaji Jahangir suggested, that in order to 
waive the standing order requiring sufficient notice of amendments, the permission 
of the House be taken by a vote. The chair held no vote was necessary and that 
•inoe no objection had bMO taken the amendment could be discussed. Eventually 
the amendment was paased. 

An amendment was also accepted to clause nine which provides summary 
procedure on the death of a holder of Government securities not exceeding Rs. 
5,000 face value. The clause as it stands gives power to the bank to determine 
who is the person entitled to a security or securities, if within six monUis of the 
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death of the original bolder, probate of hts will or lettere of adminitiralioo of hli 
estate or a Bucceaaiou certificate it not produced to the bauk. The amendmeDl 
seeks to arm a further provision that the bank could so determine the title of proof 
to the satisfaction of the bank that proceedings hare beeu instituted to obtain n 
probate or letters of administration or a succesaion certificate is nut furnished. 

The House passed Mr Sri Prakam*a amendment proriding that '*where no 
shorter period of limitation is fixed by any law for the time being in force, the 
liability of the Oentral C«overnraent in respect of any interest payment due on a 
Goyerninent security shall terminate on the expiry of six years from the date on 
which the amount due by way of interest became payable.*’ 

After Mr. gri Prskasa’s aiuvndmeut, a few consequential amendments were 
accepted. 

Tiio Finn7ice ^fev}ht'r, moving the tliird reading, took the opportunity to pay 
a tribute to ihn work uf the late gir James I'aylor, who, he said, did most of the 
spade work uiiderlying this useful and necessary measure. Mr. Azar Ali associated 
himi»eU with the tribute to Sir James. The House passed the bill as amended. 

Rice Fund Bill 

Durifig the resumed debate on Mr. Tyson's motion to refer the Rice Fund 
Bill to a Holect committee, Mr. 'I'ysoti announced that be was prepared to accept 
Mr. Ksnak Sail’s amendment that tlie bill be circulated for the )>iirpoEe of eliriting 
public opinion tlicreon by February 28, 1945. Speakers on the bill today were Mr. 
Esaak Sait, Sir Jogendra Singh, Mr. Sami Venkatachalam ('hettiar, Mr. 7'. T. 
Krishnamachai'i, Mr. HtiHsainhhui Laljee, Mr. Abdul Qaiyttm, Mr. Oovind Desk* 
mukh, Mr. Azar AH, and Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Further debate was adjourned 
till tomorrow. 

Kiirlier* the House agreed to refer to a select committee a draft amendment 
propOHi ri by Mr. Esaak Sait for the addition of a new standing order of the 
Assembly to provide that a standing committee shall be constituted separately for 
every department of the Government of India to advise on the activities of the 
department con 'erned. Sir Sultan Ahmed made it clear that Government would 
not oppOBo reference to a seifH*! committee but would oppose the amendment in the 
select eonimittoe. Ihe Assembly adjourned. 

Official Bills Pabsei) 

I6th. NOVEMBER :->The Assembly agreed to the circulation of two official 
bills, namely, Mr. J. D, Tyson's bill to create a rice research fund and a committee 
to administer the fund, and Dr. Ambedkar’s bill to amend tbc I’ayments of Wages 
Act. 

The Finance Member intro<luced a bill to consolidate and amend the law rela- 
ting to banking (7onipsnieB. 'ihe Btattment of Objects and Keasous explaina that 
the need has been felt for some time for separate legislation for the regulation of 
banking in India. This need has become the more insistent on account of the con- 
stderable development of banking in recent years, especioily the rapid growth of 
banking resources and of the number of banks and branches. 

The main fcatureH of the Bill are : a simple definition of banking with the 
object of limiting the scope of the legislation to institutions in which the funds are 
deposited primarily to tnsiire their safety and readv with-drawability ; prescription 
of minimum capital standards; urohibitions of trading with a view to eliminating 
non-banking risks : inclusion in the scope of the legislation of banks incorporated 
or registered outside British India ; provision of an expeditious procedure for 
liquidation ; inspection of the books and accounts of a bank by the lieserve Bank 
when neccHsary ; empowering the Central Government to take action against banks 
conducting their affaire in a manner detrimental to the interests of the depositors ; 
and prescription of a special form of balance-sheet and conferring of powers on the 
Reserve Bank to call for perodical returna. The Assembly adjourned. 

I’osT-wAR Economic Development 

rth. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-dav patted without a division a Congresa 
Party motion that an elected committee of the Houbc consisting of not more than 
15 members be appointed for ihe purpose of considering the several plana for f^t- 
war economic development of India, agricultural and industrial, with instructions 
to report to the House. The motion had been moved by Mr. Avinashilingam 
Chettiar aa an amendment to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed's original resolution opposing 
the Bombay Plan. 
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An 0 xoiUDff •Uufttion developed before the Home voted on tbe tmendmeni 
end passed it Towards the close of tbe debate Mr. Bhulahhai Desai. Leader of tbe 
Oppoaition, spoke in support of ibe amendment After bim tbe Supply Member* 
Sir A. Ramaawami Mudaliar got up wbere-upon there were cries from the opposi- 
tion benches asking for cloeure of the debate. The Government challenged a 
division on the closure motion but the House passed the motion by 55 votes to 46. 
The Congress, Moslem League and some members of tbe Nationalist Party com- 
bining to vote for it. 

During the voting there were hnrried consultations among members on 
Government and opposition benches and much turning over of the rules of proce- 
dure to see whether a Government member could speak after closure had been 
applied. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed^ mover of the original motion, was replying to the 
debate when Mr. Bajoria, on a point of order, asked if closure could be* applied to 
the debate without hearing the Government Member on the issue before the Bouse. 
As it was, no one knew what the attitude of the Government was to the motion or 
to the amendment or the views expressed during the debate. The Preaident 
indicated that there did not appear to be any rule under which in tbe case of a 
resolution a Government apeaker could be called upon to speak at any particular 
•tgge of the d«^hate. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Deputy Leader of tbe Congress Party, 
explained that before the Leader of the Opposition stood up, be (Mr. Qaiyum) had 
epoken to the Planning and Development Member and understood that Sir Ardeabir 
Dalai would speak after Mr. Bhulabbai Desai. But actually the Supply Member 
got up inatead of Sir Ardeshir (aeveral voices : Why didn't the Supply Member 
get up earlier in the debate. 

Eventually, after Sir Ziauddin^a reply, Mr. KriahnamacharVa amendment and 
Mr. A, N. Chattopadhyaya'a amendment were negatived and Mr. Chetflar's amend- 
ment wat passed. The House adjourned till Monday. 

Law Relating to Banking Companies 

20th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-dav agreed to the Finance Metnber'a 
motion to circulate his bill to consolidate and amend tbe law relating to banking 
companies. 

During the debate on the Banking Bill, the Finance Member moving cir- 
culation, gave an account of the efforts made from time to time to frame compre- 
hensive banking legislation and said tbe present Bill represented sn earnest effort 
on the part of the Government to ensure, In so far aa it could be done by legisla- 
tion, the protection of tbe depositor and the growth of banking in lodia on sound 
lines. Mr. A. C. Daita while generally supporting tbe bill eomplained that it gave 
not only too many powers to tbe Reserve Bank but gave it control aa well aa 
certain advantages without any corresponding advantages to other banks. Deposits 
to be made by rural banks to the Reserve Bank, be suggested, akould be in pro- 
missory notes and not in cash. Mr. Avinaahilingham Chettiar asked for a more 
elaborate definition of banking and said that banks taking abort term depoaita should 
be debarred from giving long term loana. Mr. T. T, Kriahnamacha^i made de- 
tailed comments on the bill and said that the supreme position which tbe mperial 
Bank enjoyed by virtue of its having once been tbe Government's central bank was 
no longer justified. He urged that the Imperial Bank Act should be repealed and 
tbe bank brought within the scope of the present bill. Mr. Abdul Ghani welcomed 
the bill but cautioned that care should be taken to see that small banka did not 
suffer under thia legislation. Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar suggested that 
banking legislation should be liberal enough to help the growth of four 
difiereut types of banks, namely, induatrial banka, agricultural banka, 
commercial banks and banks for amall borrowers. The bill, in his 
view, looked more like a policy measure meant to penalise small banks if they 
failed to conform to the rulee. He favoured nationalisation of banking. Mr. 
Mohammed Nauman was against tbe Imperial Bank enjoying a monopoly of 
agency for tbe Reserve Bank. Mr. Chapman Mortimer (European group) stressing 
tbe importance of tbe bill said that sound banking needed firstly good banking law 
and secondly good bankers and while no law could produce good Bankers, he was 
hopeful that tbe bill would go some way to ensure that good banking law waa 
established in this country Prof. Fanga urged that banking should be socialised 
in the same way as be had suggested in connection with Insurance. He opposed 
what he described as the attempt mtde in the bill to check tbe growth of joint 
stock banks. The Finance Member expreesed gratification at the measure Of snpport 
given to tbe bill. He made it elear that he could not be expaoted to bring fotwi^ 
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m meMiir« for the complete DatloneHsetion of benke in Indie, euoh aa had been 
auggented by eome epenkere. 

The Finance Member*a motion waa paaaed. 

Food and Agriodi^tdral OKQANiaATioN 

Mr. J, D, Ttjson moved a reeolution accepting the constitution of the perma- 
nent food and apiculture organisation of the United Naiioiii*. The objet'ta of the 
proposed body, he said, were to raise the level of niitrilion among the i^oplea of 
the world, to secure improvements in the eflicieiit production and distribution of all 
foodgrains and agricultural products, to better the ooiidttions of the rural popula- 
tion and thus contribute to the expanding world economy and promotion of 
research. By juning that organisation, Mr. Tyson said, we would accept the 
liability to contribute to the budget of the conference. The budget for the first 
year was about two and a half million dollars and India's share had been fixed at 
4. ^ per cent which came to about Ra, 3,00,000 a jear. 

Two amendments were moved to the resolution, one by Mr. K, C,Ncogy which 
supported the resolution on the understanding That the Central Government would 
implement the reoommendatioDB of the organisation in regard t/i all important 
questions of policy subject to the at>prova1 of the legislature and 'he other by Mr. 
N. O. Ranga which wanted the proposed orgsnisstion worked for the intensta of 
agricultural prndneers no leaa than those of the constimera. 

aist NOVEMBER :—l n the course of the resumed debate on Mr. Tyson's 
motion, Mr. ^Inanga Mohan Dam aaid that India expected good results from the 
proposed International Food and Agriculture organiaalion and India, in considera- 
tion of the vastnesa of her territory and her importance, ahotild contribute more 
than the four per cent, allotted to her. Why, he asked, was U H. A. expected to 
contribute 25 per cent, as against India’s 4 per cent? Mr. B. Dub said that the 
experience of international bodies during the last 20 years had been disappointing. 
Mr. K. C. Neogy moving his amendment, thought that from a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Hotsprings conference that the Atlantic Charter was sought to be 
applied to India, but among the articles of that Charter so to be spfdied was the 
one giving access to raw materials of the world. He could not but !rel alarmed 
therefore, at the possibility of India’s unexplored resources, psrticulsry mineral, 
being exploited by other nations of the world. Mr. Bamrattan Oupta urged that 
India’s representatives at iuternational gatherings should be real representatives 
and the Government should take the House into confidence in selecting them. He 
thought it was because the delegation to the Bretton Woods conferenre, for 
instsDCC, did not have the ronfidence of the country they could not get a aeat for 
India on the Executive. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum supported the motion but asked that 
the suggeatiOD made from the Congress benches should be conveyed to the interna- 
tional organisation. He suggested that organisation should consider the credentials 
of a Government like that of India, which had allowed chronic malnutrition, 
famine and destitution, illiteracy, absence of medical relief to prevail in the country 
while the officers of the Government were busy iasuiog orainancea, laying down 
bow much the tailoring charge of coata and trouaera should be. Mr. Qaiyum 
demanded that foreign Governmente enoold not be allowed to buy raw materials 
cheaply in the Indian market, Mr. AT. H.Joahi insisted that India's rapreaeniati- 




becauae the inclusion of Europesus was often misunderstood by other countries to 
mean that the European waa there to dominate over the Indian. Prof. N. O, Ranga 
feared that the main object of the proposed body might be to produce enough food 
for western consumers ; but be, nevertheieee, favoured India's partict|*atioii in all 
International conferences not because he hoped to gain much tlieiehy but would 
be able to see whst the others were up to. Mr. Lalchand Navalrat asked what 
was the value of }oining an organisation like this and wLst had other nations 
done to help India in the present situation. Mr. Nauman complained that the 
Government had avoided selecting any Muslim representative to internatbnal orga- 
nisations : there was, be felt, some sinister purpose in this. 

Olosure was moved by Oovernment ; there was a tie. 40 voting on either ^'ide : 
and the Chair gave ita casting vote in favour of the ''status quo” and the debate 
waa» accordingly, con tinned. 

Mr. Oovind Doihmukk asked that;we should not bind ourselves to pay our 
cootribntion for four years but on a yearly basis so that we should have an oppor- 
tanl9 once a year to examine whet waa g^ing on. Dr. P, N, Banarji hoped that 
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tire Committeo of the organisation. He did not object to the initial contiibution 
of Be. three lakhs but asked that future contributions should not be heavy. Mr. 
Tyson replying to the debate referred to the demand made by some Hi eakera that 
India should insist on having representation on the Fx^cutive Committee How be 
asked, could we insist on it as a condition of our j inin^ : under the constitution, 
the eitecutive committee would be elected by tbe Goveining B( dy of the coiifcrcnce 
and we would have on the ronference the same voting power as any other member 
of the nation and wc must try to get representation by tlte cxerrine of that vote and 
by influencing our friends. To insist on a seal as a condition for joining would be 
tantamount to refusing to join. As regards financial liability, he gave the assiir* 
ance that the contribution to the organisation would be a voud expenditure aiui it 
would be in the budget, or would come as a Hiipplcmcntary giant ; in any case it 
would come up before the House. As tor the siiggt eiion that tlitre was an* ulterior 
motive in flxing Indians share at a low figure, Mr. Tyson exi*lained that the asHcss- 
mentof contribution was fixed very largely on the basis of ability to pay and he 
mentioned that Canada, for instance l^d been tissesHcd at :i.6 per cent, and Fiance at 
5.69 per cent. In any case, voting did not go by contribution and even if we paid 
H5 per cent, it might remove euspicioiifl but would not give any more voting power. 
He opposed Mr. Neogy’s amendment and decland that no (lovcrnment could bind 
itself in advance to carry out all the recommendations of an outside body on which 
we had only one vote, subject only to the approval of the hgi^lutllre. 'J he recom- 
mendations were addressed to a group of nations and would he only ])!irtiHlly 
suitable to India’s conditions ; further we might have to c nsult the provinces 
because the greater part of the recommendations would lie in the provincial field. 

Mr. Niiogy intervening said he wanted the Central (Jloviinmeiit to set the 
example in the ureas under their authority. 

Mr. Tyi^on reiterated that consultation with the provinces would bo necefisary, 
He gave the asHurance that the legislature would be kept informed of th. develop- 
ments in the organisation. He was prepared to accept ITof. KanguV amendment. 
Both the amendments were init lo vote and ciirrictl and the resolution, us amended, 
was carried. The House then adjourned die 



Laws Passed in 1944 

Provincial Acts passed by Legislatures, Governors' Acts« Bills 
introducrd by Pr vincial Governments and Ordinances promul* 
gated by Governors. 

Title of Act or Bill and date of Assent or Introduction in Italics, 


Government of Bengal 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) 
Amendment Act, 1944 (Bengal Act 1 of 
2944) (SS 3-1944) : — To Htnend the 
Fioaoee (Sales Tsx) Act, 1941, in ordtr 
to raise the rate of tax leviable under 
the said Act from one quarter to one 
half of an anna ; but at the same time 
provisioti has been made to exempt from 
tax *‘the poor man’s clo'h**. 

The Bengal N on-agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Extending Act 
1944 (Bengal Act 1 1 of 1944) [1*7-3 1944) 

To extend the operation of the Bengal 
Nou-Hgriculiural Tenancy (lemporary 
Frovistons) Act, 1940, for one year more 
from May 1:19, i944. pending the intro- 
duction of permanent and more compre- 
hensive legislation on the subject. 

The Bengal Orphanages and Widows* 
Homes Act, 1944 (Bengal Act III of 1944) 
(28-6-1U44) To provide for the better 
control and supervision of orphanages 
and widows’ homes and marriage bureaux 
in Bengal, 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
1944 {Introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly) -To provide for the regula- 
tion, control and development of secon- 
dary education. 

The Jiengal Diseases of .^7ii7/ia/s Bill, 
1944 (Introduced in the Legislative 
Ccitncil) : — To provide for the prevention j 
of contagious diseases amongst animals 
in Bengal. 

The Coroners and Criminal Procedure 
(Bengal Amendment) bill, 1944, (Intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council) : — To 
amend the Coroners Act, 1871 and the 
code of Criminal Procedure, 18o8, in 
order to dispense with the inquiry to be 
held by the Coroner or by a Police 
Officer in cases of deaths caused by 
enemy action unless the Provincial Govern- 
ment so directs. 

The Hindu Women's Rights to Pro- 
perty (Bengal Agricultural Land) Bill, 
1944, (Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) : — 'i'o extend the operation of 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Propertv 
Act, 1937, to agricultural land in Bengal, 
with retrospective effect, in order to give 
widows the full measure of the benefit 
which the framers of the Act eontem- 
plated, and to protect transactions already 


entered into on the faith of the Act with 
certHin ssvitigs. 

The Bengal Destitute Persons (Repa- 
triation and Rtdief) Bill, 2944 (Intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council) To 
make special proviHion for dealing with 
persons wandering about in a destitute 
emdiflon as a result of the prevailing 
economic distress. 

The Bengal Alicnatif n of Agricultural 
Land (Temporary Provisions) Bill, 1944, 
(Introduced in the Leg. Council) : — To 
provide tor the icsiorsiioii to ’raivais’ and 
under- raiyats’ of agricultural lands aliena- 
ted ity them during the year 1943 as a 
reHuli of the prcvstling economic disiress. 

The Bengal Emhanhmeni (Amendment) 
Bill 1944. (Introduced tn the Legislative 
Council) To furllier amend the Bengal 
Embankment Act, 188'J, so ns to give 
(.'ollc'Clots power to have neresnary repairs 
done to a private eiiibankn 4 'iu where 
considered iieetssary without taking 
charge of its future maintenance and to 
recover the cost tliereof from the people 
benefited hy the work. 

Governmv nt of the Punjab. 

7*hf> !*unja0 Maternity Benefit Act 
\94S. (i5-li-\94S, q'o regulate the em- 
ployment ot women in factories for 
certain periods before and after confine- 
ment and to provide for the payment of 
luaternily biuiefit to them. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable 
Property Tax (Second Amendment) Act, 
1943. (19-11-1948) ; — ^I'o make clear that 
it is not necessary for asscHaing authority 
under Section 18 of the Act to call for 
a return when the ciinent valuation list 
is to be amended. 

I'hn Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees 
(Amendment) Act 1943. {17- J 1-1943) 

To effect certain amendments in the Act 
which have become necchsary as a result 
of the imposition of a central excise 
duty on tobacco. 

The Sugarcane (Punjab Amendment) 
Act 1943. (26-U 1949) To amend the 
Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, in its appli- 
cation to the Punjab with a view to 
protecting the glowers of sugarcane to 
provide for the better organisation of 
cane supplies to sugar factories and to 
prevent unhealthy competition between 
them. 
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THp Punjab Trade Employe€$ (Amende 
vMnt) Act, 1948, {8»l^l9i4) I'o remote 
certain diffii?ultiea brought to light in the 
working of the Punjab Trade Employeea 
Act, 1940. by amending the Act, so at to 
empower the employer to take overtime 
work from hia employees subject to cer- 
tain restrictions ana by omitting sections 
II and 14 (2) which empower an em- 
ployer to impose fine and require notice 
from the employee before quitting aervice* 
respectively. 

The Punjab Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1944, {U-4-1944) To make 
it obligatory for a decree holder to file a 
certificate of his having notified his claim 
under section 26, in order to continue a 
suit or resume or institute execution 
proceedings against a ward and to make 
It clear that no suit or execution procee- 
dings shall be maintainable to set aside 
or modify the order of a Deputy Oom- 
lulssioner fixing a date for payment of a 
claim or regulating the order in which 
claims are to he paid. 

The Epidemic Duaasea Punjab (Amende 
ment) Act, 1941. (It 4^1944) :--To em- 
power a Deputy Commiasioner to issue 
regulations as to medical inspection and 
diaiiifeoting water supplies etc. in a 
district thn^atened with an outbreak of 
epidemic disease. 

The Punjab Lnnd Preaerv ^tion (Chos) 
(Amendment) Act, 1941, (U‘4^1944) 

'J*o apply the principles of the Land Pie- 
servation (Chos) Act II of lOtX), to the 
whole Province and to empower the 
Government to r* quire land owners to 
take positive measuies iieceBsary to arrest 
erosion, failing which the Government 
■hall have the power of executing those 
works themselves. 

The General Sales Tax (Amendment) 
Act, 1944, (11-4-1944) To remove 

certain minor discrepancies and defects 
in the text of the Act of 1041, which 
have come to light in the course of its 
administration. 

The Punjab Pre-emption (Amendment) 
Act, 1944. {l6-6-m4) To add a new 
section to the Act to restore the atatus 
quo in the case of pre-emption suits 
wherein the vendee seeks to improve his 
position by mesns of a volunUry 
acquisition of right of property made after 
the institution of the anit. 

The Colonization of Government Lands 
(Punjab) (Amendment) Act, 2944, (87 -b* 
1944): (i) To amend section 27 of the 
Act so that in futuiw "in the absence of 
any provision to the country in the rele- 
vant ataiement of eonditions nothing in 
leotioD 24, 25 and 26 ahall apply to a 
s^eduied tenancy, 

(t'O ImpoiiUon of eertain featrietimia 


on the rights of alienation in respeet of 
and rule of enoceasion to eertain proprie- 
tory rights acquired by a female. 

Government Bills pending before the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly* 

The Punjab District Boards Bill 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 

The propoaed Bill gives full lifa;prty to the 
Boards to elect non-official Chairmen, 
and extends their life 4o five years, A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
Executive authority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill 
To levy a duty on electrical energy con- 
sumed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 

The Punjab Alienation ff Land 
(Amendment) Bill :>-To remove number 
of defects which have been revealed in 
the actual working of the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Land Act, 1900, snd of making a 
number of consrquential amendroenti 
which were not carried out when the 
amending Acts of 19H8 and 1940 were 
passed. 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Markets Amendment) Bill : — ^To remedy 
certain defects and to make other suitable 
provisions which have been found to be 
necessary in the light of experience. 

The Aeguisition of Land (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill To exempt compen- 
sation awarded under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act from attachment. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill : — o provide for 
the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal- 
practices of mixing, watering, adultera- 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
certain cotton producer!. 

Government of Orissa 

The Hindu Women's Rights to Pro^ 
perty (Extension to Agricultural land in 
Orissa) Act, 1944 (8 4-1944) To give 
the Hindu women in the province of 
Orisss the same rights in respect of agri- 
cultural land as they enjoy nnd'r the 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, 
1937. in respect of other property. 

The Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Orissa Second Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (8-4-I944) To exempt from 
taxation the road rollers and plants 
owned by the local and public authoritlea 
is North Orissa, 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly 
Members' Salaries and Allowances 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (8e-4-1944) To 
increase the aalariea of M.L,A.*B from 
Rs, 75 to Ba. 100 s month and daily 
sllowsses bm Bs, 2-8 to Bs, 10 durisg 
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tht eontinaance of war and aix montha 
thereafter. 

The Central Prtmnees Tenancy {Orieea 
Amendment) Act, 1S44 {Bt>4*J944) 

OonPtruetioQ of ihe |>eriod of one month 
laid down in Beotion 85 (2) of ihe Central 
provinces Tenancy Act, 1898, to mean a 
period of one month from the dale of 
service of the notice on the tenant for 
ejectment on account of arrears of rent. 

The Orissa Hindu Heligitnis Emlow 
ments {Amnudment) Act, 1 j44 (3 -6*1944) 

To ^ive the CommiMioncr of Hindu 
Heli};i m4 Endowments powt-r to modify 
or cancel schemes coni erning certain 
endowments in North Orissa just in the 
same way as he can modify or cancel a 
scheme settled by himself under the 
Orissa Hindu Kelif^ions Endowments 
(Amendmeiii) Act, 1939. 

The Madras Estaien land {Orissa 
Amendment Act, 1944 {^*4- 1944} To 
extend the period prescrioed U H 172 of 
Madras EHtates land Act, 1906, for Htin^ 
applicHiions for revision of records of 
rights from two to four years and to 
provide a B(>ecial com mission to hear 
revision application after they have been 
heard by the Ueveniie Commissioner. 

The 0/itisa Legislative Assembly, S ala* 
vies and Ail<mance {Temporary Repeal) 
Act, 1914 ^ SI *7 1914) \ — To slop payment 
of salaries and allowances to iSf^aker, 
Deputy r^peaker and members of tbe 
Assembly for so long as Prociaroation 
under ^‘ection 93 of the Government of 
India Act, J9.i5, remains in force. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Hindu women ' h rights to 
property {Extension to Agricultural Land) 
Act, 1043 {7*12 1943 ; - lo extend the 
operation of the Hindu Women’s Highta 
to Proiicrty Act, 1937, and the Hindu 
Women’s Kighis to Property (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1938, to agricultural land in 
ihe Province of Assam in order to give 
better rights to women in reaped of 
agricultural land. 

The Assam Debt ConciliaHon {Amend* 
ment) Act, 1948 {9*12*1943) I o Amend 
the Abshiii Debt Oouciltation Act, 1938, 
in order to make it possible to enforce 
agreements on the heirs of debtors and 
alto to enforce attendance of creditors 
before Debt Oonriliation Boards. 

The Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 
1944 {Act I of 1944) {14*1*1941) l-To 
regulate and to provide for maternity 
benefliB to women workers in certain 
claaacB of employment. 

The Assam Nurses', Midwivea' and 
Health Visitors* Eegistration Act, 1944 
(Act II of 1944) {27*3*1944) :* To provide 
for the and better tialniog of 

S6 


nnraee, midwivee and haalth viallofa in 

Asaam. 

The Assam finance Act, 1944 {A^ III 
of 1944) (30*3*1944) :-To Az the miei at 
which agrieiiitural income ehall be tezed 
under tbe Aaaam Agricultural Inoome* 
Taz Act, 1939. 

The Assam Local Board ElseUons 
{Emergency Provisions) Act, 2944 (Act 
IV oj 1944) {30-3*1944) To provide for 
the post|>onement of Local Board 
Eleciiona. 

The Assam Municipal (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 {Act V of 1944) {$*4*1944) 
Furth**r to Amend the Assam Miinioiipal 
Act, 193;i, ill order to empower Municipal 
Boafda to issue licences for short-term 
cinema shows, dramatic performaoeea 
ctrcitses, variety shows etc. 

The Assam Moior Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Act VI cf 1944) 
{(1-4-1944) .'—Further to amend the Aaaam 
Motor Vehicles 'razation Act, 1936, In 
order to exempt the extra weight of the 
Producer Gas Plant fitted to a motor 
vehicle from taxation and to reduce the 
the tax for vehic.loa propelled by this 
form of fuel by 50 per cent, 

The Assam Dadans Act, 1944 {Act 
Vll of 1944) (3 4*1944) :--To gather 
information about, and settle claims in 
respect of dadans or advautfea to cultiva- 
tors on crops. 

Government of Sind 

The Bombay Finance {Sind Second 
Amendment) Act, No, XXVII of 1940 
{19*8-194$) : — To rectify with retrospeo- 
tive effect, tbe omission ui Bind Act II 
of 1943 which provided for tbe levy of 
duty on energy consumed for lights and 
fans in reapect of industrial undertakings 
but omitted to levy duty ou energy con- 
HU Hied for industrial i>ower and also 
doint^iic power. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, No. 1 of 1044 {2S*8*4i) 
To restrict the power of the Corpora- 
tion to slier namea of atreats and public 
places vested in the Corj^raiion. 

The Bombay Local fund Audit (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No, II of 1944 itS-fi- 
44) To remove certain practical difficul- 
ties which tbe Audit Department bad 
ezperieootd in working tbe Bombay Local 
Fund Audit Act, 193u. 

The Bombay Loral Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. Ill of 1944 (26*3* 
44):*-*-*Vo widen the franeliise for the 
i.O(:al Board elections and bring it into 
line with the franchiic preacribed for the 
Assembly elections in the territorial eon* 
•titnenciea. 

The Bombay Finance {Sind Amend* 
mmU) Act, No, IV cf 1944 {23*8*44) >**ro 

I 
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Aitooiitfnae the levy of duty on electri- 
city eoncumed for induiitriel pnrpoeec* 

The Sind Police RiHes Force (Amende 
meni) Act, No, V of I9i4 (28-S-44) To 
veke oertein note not specifically men- 
tioned in the Act punishable and to make 
eertain offences cognizable. 

The Sind Medical Act, So. VI of 1944 
(8fi-B»44) To constitute a separate 
medical Council tor Sind and to provide for 
the registration of medical practitioners. 

The Bombay District Police (Sind 
Ammidment) Act, No, VII of 1944 (80 8- 
44) To provide for the appointment of 
the Principal of the Central Constables 
(Becruits) Training Schools established 
in the Province and invest him with 
power to punish officers subordinate to him. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
{Sind Amendment) Act, No. VII I of 1944 
{90~8r44 ) To provide that the dispute 
between a society and a surety of an 
ofiicer, etc. of the society shall also be 
deoidM by arbitration. 

The Stnd Shops and Establishments 
(Amendment) Act, No, IX of 1944 (1-4- 
44)1 — ^To vest Provincial OovHrnment 
with power to appoint a Chief Inspector 
and to make some minor amendments. 

The Sind Suppression of Hur OnU 
rages {Amendment) Act, No, X of 1944 

e 4*44) To«eztend the life of the Act 
one year. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, No, XI of 1944 (5 4* 
1944) To discontinue for the period of 
war the publication of quarterly accounts 
of the corporation in the official Gazette 
with a view to effect economy in paper. 

The Bombay Town Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. XII of 1944 (8-4^ 
44) To remedy certain defects in the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which 
came to notice in the working of the Act. 

The Sind Deti Leti (Amendment) Act, 
No, Xlil of 1944 'I'o remove certain 
defects which came to notice in the 
working of the Act. 

The Sind Money-Lenders Act, No. 
XIV 1944 (Assented to by the Governor • 
General on 97-S-44) 'Fo regulate the trans- 
action of money-lending in the province 
and to provide for the registration of 
money-lenders. 

The Hakim and Vaidyas Act, No. XV 
of 1944 (Assented to by the Governor- 
General on ^•7-44) To raise the stan- 
dard of . practice in Indian systems of 
medicine in the province by giving 
Hakims and Vaids necessary training on 
modem lines and thereby raising tneir 
status. 

The Bombay . Municipal Boroughs 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No, XVI of 1944 
> To abolish the system of |oiot 


electorate introdnoed by Sind Act XV 
of 1940. 

The Bombay Local Boarde and 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs (Sind Amend- 
ment) Act, No. XVII of 1944 181-8-44) 

To amend the Mnoicipsl Act in order 
to provide that only such persons as 
actually possess the appropriste qualifica- 
tions under the Assembly franchise oo 
the date with reference to the Municipal 
or local Board roll is prepared should be 
inclnded in the rolls. 

The Karachi Small Causes Court 
(Amendment) Act, Ao. XVIII of 1944 
(84-8^44) : — ^To amend section 29 of the 
Karachi Small Osuses Oourt Act end to 
state more clearly the extent to which 
section 94 of the Civil Procedure Code 
shall be applicable to that Oourt. 

Bill No. XI of 1944 To make better 
provisiouB for preventing the adultera- 
tion of foods and the sale of such foods. 
It is proposed to repeal the Bombay 
Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1925, and 
to enact in its place a more comprehen- 
sive and effective measure. 

Government of Bombay 

The Arnold Marriage Validating Act^ 
1943 (Bombay X of 1948) (8-12 1948) 

'i o validate the marriage solemnized In 
good faith but without authority between 
Albert Charles Arnold and Qweiidoline 
Ethel Scanlon. 

The Bombay Betting Tax (Amend- 
ment Act, 1943 (Bombay XI of 1948) 
(12-12-1943) To provide for the increase 
of a totalisator tax and a betting tax to 
10 per cent in each case. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 {Bombay XII of 
1948) (16-12-1943) To make it obligatory 
on tradera to produce for Inspectora all 
weighti or measures or weighing or 
roeasuriog instriimenta kept on any 
premises used for trade whether such 
weigh ta etc,, are used or are in their 
possession for use for trade or not. 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bombay Xlll of 
1943) (28-12-1943) :~-To increase the rates 
of duties under the Bombay Entertain- 
ments Duty Act, 1923. 

The Bombay Increase of Stump Duties 
Act, 1943 (Bombay XIV Of 1943) (28-12- 
1948) :~To incresse by a surcharge of 50 
per cent the stamp duties leviable under 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

The Bombay Increase of Court Fees 
Act, 1948 (Bombay XV of *2948) (88-12- 
1943) To increase by a auroharge of 25 
per cent the fees leviable under the Court 
Fees Aet. 1870. 

The Bombay Oo-<^peraHve Societies 
(Amtmdfimi) Act, 194B (Bombag XVI erf 
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IM) :— (•) To giTe orbltn* 

Hon nwiido or liquidotora* orders the 
■Utus of n decree, end 

(b) To provide for a sumnarj pro- 
cedure for settlement and recoverv of the 
defaulted instalments in re8t)ect of deben- 
tures guaranteed by Government of land 
mortgage banks and to take precautionary 
meaaurea provided in Chapter XI of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, lb79, for 
the recovery of these dues. 

The Bombay Public Conveyances 
(Amendment) Act, I94S (Bombay XV 111 
of 1948) [17 -h 1944) To make the Act 
applicable to cycle rick-sbawa. 

The Bombay Legislature Atembers {Re- 
moval of Disqualifications) (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Bombay I of 1944) (29-2-1944) 
: — Not to dicqualify a peraon for election 
or continuance as a member of either 
Chamber of the Bombay Legislature by 
reason only that he holds or accepts any 
office in the service of the Crown in India 
certified by the Government of Bombay 
to be an office created for a purpose con* 
nectfd with the prosecution of the war. 

The Bombay Land Improvement Sche- 
mes (Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bombay III 
of 1944) {28-S-1944) (a) I'o empower the 
Board to make regulations for carrying 
out the objects of the scheme ; 

(b) To prescribe a penalty in addition 
to the liability for the cost of mainten* 
ance and repair of works so that cases of 
failure to maintain and repair the work 
should be as few as possible, 

(c) 'io extend the S(^0|)e of the exis- 
ting Section 25 ( ]) to cover schemes sub- 
sidised by the Provincial Government or 
by any trust and schemes necessary in 
the interest of members of His Majesty’s 
forces, either serving or retired and of 
their dependents. 

The Bombay Finance (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Bombay IV of 1944) (4-8-1944) 
:~To extend the life of the Bombay 
Finance Act of 1932 by one mors year. 

The Bombay Rent Restriction (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1944 (Bombay V of l944) (2a* 
S' 1944) To extend the life of the 
Bombay Rent Act of 1939 by one more year. 

The Bombay Non- Urban Labour 
Bousing, Sanitation and Provision Shops 
Act, 1944 (Bombay Vl of 1944) (18 4- 
1944) To provide for the opening of 
provision shops for and relating the 
nouaiog and sanitary conditions of non* 
agrienltnral labonr in areas outside the 
miinieipal and cantonment limita. 

The Bombay Rente, Hotel Raise and 
Lodging Bouee Raise (Control) Act, 1944 
(Bombay VZI of 1944) (8‘S-I944)i— To 
imlate the snpply of accommodation 
wnather xaaidentiaf or non-residentlal for* 
ainlifd or nnfnmiahad and with or with* 


out board in certain areas in tha Provinoi 
and in particular to provide for oontroll* 
ing the rente or rates chargeable for aueb 
supply of sooommodstion and for prevon* 
ting in certain areas eviction from the 
accommodstion supplied. 

The Bomt*ay Orowth of Food Crepe 
Act 1944 (Bombay VIU of 1944) (fO-l* 
1944) To provide for regulsting the 
cuUivstion of crops with a view to grow* 
ing more food crops in the l^vince* 

The City qf Bombay Municipal Corpo* 
ration (Exttnsion of Term) Act, 1944 
(Bombay IX of 1944) (9-6-1944)1— To extend 
the life of the Corporation for a further 
period of two years i.e. till April 1, ^^7. 

The Musaalman Wakf, Bombay PubUe 
Trusts Registration Parse Public 
Trusts Registratiot% ^ Amendment) Act, 
1944 (Bombay X of 1944) (8-7-1944):— 
'i‘o dispense with the publication in news* 
pa|H>rs of the lists snd ststemeots of sums 
stsnding IO the credit of the trusts* 
sdministrstion funds to save paper and 
cost of publication. 

The Bombay University (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Bombay Xl of 1944) (8-8- 
l9s4) To provide ihst casual vacancies 
shsli be filltd only for the residue of tha 
term of office of the i^ersops who have 
ceased to be members and that the caaual 
vacancy of an elected hellow *sball not 
be filled if it occurs within six months prs- 
cedttig the date on which his term of 
ofliee expires. 

The Bombay Irrigated Crop Regula- 
tion Act, 1944 (Bombay Xll of 1944) 
(BS-8-I944) To provide for the maximum 
cultivation of and the maximum use of 
water in, lands under command of irri- 
gation works in the Province and for 
increased cultivation oi food ciopa in 
such lands. 

Goverament of Madraa 

The Madias Local hoards 
Amendment) Act, 1948 (Madras Act XIX 
of 1948) (6-10-2948) I'o provide for the 
appointment of executive officers in pan* 
ebsyats notified by the Government and to 
define tbs duties and powers of such offloers. 

The Madras Co-operative Sodehee 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 (Madras Act XX 
oj 1949) (18 10-1948) To amend tbi 
prineipsl Act to Iscilitate the recovery of 
sums due to co-operative societies la 
Orisaa from membera of such aocjatlia 
who are residing in this Presidency. 

The Madras Proprietory Estates^ 
Village Service and Hereditary village* 
offices, (Amendment) Act, 194$ (Madrae 
Act XXI of 1948) ilS-10-194g):— To 
allow a minor registered as hdr to a 
village office under the two principal AeU^ 
a period of five years from the termioatioa 
of hit war aerv m to qualify for Ihe oOeo. 
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The Madrat Pfohihiiion iSuipenaicn) 
Act, 1948 (Madras Act XXU cf Iddd) 
1$»1I»1948) i‘o provide for tbe latiteo- 
•ioD of the operetion of oerUin provi«ioiit 
of tbe Medrei Prohibition Act, 1987, in 
tbe diitricU In which it wee in force end 
the revivel of the Madree Abkari Act, 
1686. in tboM diatricte. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Act, 194$ 
{Madras Act XXIII of 1943) (6 11m 
1948 ) 'To regulate and control tbe 
buaiueae of pawnbrokers in tbe Preeidency 
by licensing pawnbrokers and 6zing tbe 
maximum rate of interest chargeable by them. 

The Tambaram Tuberculosis Sana' 
torium {Regulation of Buildings) *Act, 
1943 (Madras Act XXIV of 194$) (93- 
11-1948 ) To provide for the control of 
the construction of buildings in tbe , 
neighbourhood of the Government Tuber- : 
culosis Sanatorium at Tambaram, and for 
tbe exclusion, modification, or restriction 
of enactments relating to public health 
from or in such neighbourhood. 

The Andhra University (Amendmenfi 
Act, 1948 (Madras Act XXV of 1948) 
{3^t3't948) To remove the prohibition 
imtKTsed by section 26 (cl of the Andhra 
University (Second Amendment) Act, 1942, 
In the case of vacancies in seats on the Syndi- 
cate and the Finance Committee to which 
nominations are made by tbe Chancellor 

The Andhra University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1948 (Madras Art 
XXVI of 1948) (8'19-1948) :~To omit the 
reference to Qanjam in tbe Andhra 
University Act, 1925. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 
Act, I94S (Madras Act XXVII of 1943) 
(18'18'1948) To enable the Madras 
University to institute, maintain and 
manage colleges and laboratories of its 
Own outside the limits of the University 
and to confer degrees and other academic 
distinctions on students who have pur- 
sued approved courses of study in such 
colleges and laboratories and passed the 
prescribed examinations. 

The Madras Elementary Education 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 (Madras Act 
XXVIII of 1943) (98'19-1948) :m~To 

amend section 34 (i) of the Elementary 
Education Act to make It clear that 
exemptions from -tbe water and drainage, 
lighting or scavenging tax under the 
Madras District Municipalities Act or tbe 
Madras City Municipal iict should not 
be taken into account when determining 
tbe education tax levied under that section. 

The Criminal Tribes (Madras Amende 
meat) Act, 19413 (Madras Act XXIX of 
IW) 19S'1$'1943) To snbstitute the 
expression ‘'notified tribe” for ‘'criminal 
t^oe” in the oriminsl Tribes Act, IC^, 
M miable the Government to iseue a 


notification applying certain proviiloBa 
of the main Act and not nfcrssary all 
its provisions to persons sddictrd to tbs 
commission of noti*bsilsble offtneet and 
also to amend tbe main Act in cerisin 
other resi»ectB. 

The Madras Restriction of Habitual 
Offenders Act, 1943 (Madras Act XXX 
of 2948) (2B-U'194S) z-'io provide for the 
application of the provihions of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924, to individual 
habitual ofienders so that, where necessary, 
restrictions may be plseed on the move- 
ments of such offeiiders or a duty laid on 
them to notify their residences etc., at 
provided in that Act. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation (Second 
Amendment) Act, 2943 (Madras Act 
XXXI of 1948) (8hl2'1948) To 

siithorise the Government to direct (a) 
that a Debt Conciiiaiion Board should 
not receive fresh applications after a 
specified date and (b) that tbe applica- 
tions received after a specified date and 
not disposed of before the date referred 
to in (a), should not be proceeded with. 

The Madras Estates Land (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act I of 
1944) (9-i-J944) :--’lo provide for the 
temporary assignment subject to certain 
conuitioDB, of ryoti Isnd situated in an 
estate and not already in the possession 
of a ryot or tenant, for periods ranging 
from 8 to 5 years for the purpose of raising 
food crops, during the preseni enieigeiicy. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 
Jb44 (Madras Act II of l944) (I7'8’l944) 
'Jo pr(»vide for tbe nmuval ot difiicul- 
ties experienced in the ad m in is t rat ion of 
district municipslities and local boards 
in cases where the Chsirman or Vice- 
Chairman or the President or the Vice- 
President is not likely to exercise or dis- 
charge some or all of his powers end duties. 

The Madras City Municipal and 
THstrict Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 
1944 (Madras Act III of 2944) 

- 1944 To amend tbe Madras City 
Municipal and District Municipalities 
Acts so as to make it char that the 
deduction of 10 cent made from the 
gross annual rent of lands and build- 
ings. when assessing them to property 
tax, should be allowed only in respect m 
the building and not In respect of the 
site on which it stands or the adjacent 
lands occupied as an appurtenance thereto. 

The Madras Public Health {Amend* 
ment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act IV of l944) 
(28'2'1944) make separate provision 
in tbe principal Act for the treatment 
and control of leprosy whteh ia now 
regulated along with other in(cctioaa\ 
diseaiea* 
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Th% Madra$ Hindu Bnlifficua Endw>^ 
mtnU lAmwament) Act, 1944 (Maara§ 
Act V of 1944) {7^J-l944) : - 'lu |»io?i(le 
for Uie Kkbuliiiuu uf umpli) cooimittoea, 
ihn »p|>oiui]Deiit uf AnviMiaut ComiuM* 
ftiooerB to discUAr(^« ceriAtii dutimi now 
IHfriormtfd by Teoiple CoAmitteeii nud Uii» 
gr«oi oi ftddiiioiml puwtts to ih«!i:^r«ttideul 
of Uio Bamd lo iminove iu woikiuK. 

The Madras Local Boards {Amend* 
ment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act VI of 1944) 
{98-8-1944): — lo amend aectiuu 8U (i) ot | 
tha niaio Act to em^iower dieirict collec- 
tura to nquiia laud-buldeta in proprietary 
aatotea to lurniaii haia of the lauda held 
by iheiu iu the faeli yeara 1350, 1351 and 
1352^ lur tiie purpose of fixiuK the rent 
value of auch lauda for the irieuuium 
coin prising laali years I35i, 1354 and 135:). 

The Madras Commercial Crops 
Markets {Amendment) Act^ 1944 {Madras 
Act Vllof 1944) {iS4-ii*l944. ;^l‘o provide 
for the posipouemeul oi the elections to 
market committees for the period ol the 
praaeut war in view of the labour and 
expenditure involved in the preparation 
Ol electoral lOils and holding of electiona 
and also uf the present acute shortage of 
paper. 

The Madras District MunicipaUties 
(Amendment) Act^ 1944, {Madras Act 

VIII 1944) ($7-3 1944):-*- Vo enable the 
Government to direct such of the munici- 
pal councils as are levying the property 
ux at comparatively low rates to raise 
the tax to a reitsonable level. 

The Madras Hegulaiion of the Sale 
of Cloth (Repeal) Act, 1944 {Madras Act 

IX of 1944) {86^4-lfhi4) lo reiwsal the 
Madras Hegulatiou ot the Sale of Cloth 
Act, lh37i with effect from April 1, 11^4, 
aa the labour involved in the adminisira- 
tiou of the Act was out of all proportioo 
to the revenue derived from the liceuaing 
feet ievitd under it. 

The Madras General Sales Tax 
{Amendment) Avi, 1944, {Madras Act X 
oj 1944) {96 4-1944) :-~To amend the main 
Act (i) to provide that dealers whose 
annual turnovers are between Us. 10,000 
and Re. *15,000 should pay sales tax at 
the rate of Ha. 8 per mouth and tboae 
wboae turnovera are between He. 15,000 
and Ha* 20.000 should pay at the rate of 
He. 12 per month, ana (li) to withdraw 
the exemi»tion from tax, of sales of 
bullion and epecie. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Madras Act XI o* 1944) 

i l -7*1944) To amend eeetion 15 claae 

II, clause (4) of the main Act to enable 
the headquariers of recognised secondary 
aehoole in areas which originally formed 
perl of the Qaniam district bat were 
ermialerred to toe Vixagaptam district 
tooeeqiieBt on tbelormalloii ol the Oiieie 


Province, to lake part in the election of 
two niembtra lo tlie Senate of the 
IJuiveraity. 

The Madras Tobacco Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing (Rtpeal) and Qemeral 
Sales Tax (Amentiment) Act, 1944 (Madras 
Act XII of 1944 (1-7-1944) :-To repeal 
the Madras Tohai*co (Taxaiion of balsa 
and Licensing i Act, 19 j 9, and to exclude 
all lorma of tobacco from the pruvisiuna 
ol the Madras General Hales Tax Act, 1939. 

The Ttrumalat-Tirupati Devasthanams 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act, 
Xm if 1944 {3-7- 1944 :-*io amend 
seciioii 30 ol the main Act to enable the 
Tirumatai-'J iiupali DevasUmnama Com* 
miitee*to esiablish and maintain a Ural 
grade reaideiiiial college at or near 
Tirupsti. 

The Legal Pr a cit boners {Madras 
Amendment) Act, 1944 {Madras AcLXJV 
of 1944i (14-7-1944) :->'lo amend the main 
Act to provide for the constiiuiiou, 
where necissary. of a committee of legal 
praciiiiuiitrs (i) for any taluk at any 
place other ihsn ita headquarters or <ii) 
lur two or more taluks. 

The Andhra University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1944 {Madrae Act XV 
of i944) [1*9 1944) :->'lo amend the main 
Act to give the Maharajah Saheb of 
Jeypore a right to nominate tOo members 
to the Senate and the Chancellor a right 
to tioininate on tfie tecum mendatioti of the 
Maliaiajah two memliere to the Syndicate, 

2*he Andhra University (Third Amand* 
ment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act XVI of 
1944) (84-9-1944) t— To A menu section 22 
(ii) uf the main Act so as to enable the 
Academic Council Vo co-opt luembera 
from the staff of University colleges also. 

The Perundurai Tuberculosis Sana* 
tonum {Regulation of Builnings) Act, 
1944) (Madras Act XVII oJ 1944) ($8 9* 
1944 ) io provide for the control of the 
construction of buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tuberoulosia Sauatuiium 
at Perundurai and lor tbs exclusion, 
modi6cation or restriction ol enactments 
relating to public health from or in auch 
neighbourhood. 

The Madras Villags Panchayats Bill, 
1940 i^To make better provision In e 
separate enactment for the admlnietre- 
lion of village affairs by paochayata. 

The Madras Local Boards (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 >»-To remove 
panebayats from the scope ot the Madrae 
Local Hoards Act. 1920, and ooohne the 
operation of the Aet to ilistriot Board! 
and to make certain other ameadmenta 
to the Act either for the pnrpoee of 
removing certain diffienitiea encoaolered 
in working the Aet or for the porpoee 
ol improving the adaaiaietmtioo of 
DIetriet Boium 
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Tht Uadroi Industrial Disputes Bill, 
1949 *J*o make provision for the pro- 
motion of peaceful and amicable aettle- 
ment of loduatrlal disputes by conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Ths Amamalai University (Second 
Amendmsnt) Bill, 1948 To amend the 
principal Act so as to secure the more 
efficient working of the Act, the main 
changes being abolition of the Academic 
OounciL alteration of the constitution of 
Senate so as to make it a more represen- 
tative bo(W, grant of effective powers to 
the Vice-Obancellor, etc. 

The Madras Forest {Amendment) Bill, 
1944 To amend the Madras Forest Act 
to enable the Government in cUrtain 
eases to place a private forest or waste 
land under the control and management 
of an officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment and to make provision for the suc- 
cessful preservation of game in reserved 
forests and the regulation of the felling 
of standing trees on lands outside 
reserved forests. 

The Madras City Improvement Trust 
Bill, 1944 To provide for the constitu- 
tion of a Board of Trustees for the 
improvement and expansion of the City 
of Madras by opening up congested areas, 
laying out or altering streets and by 
framing and executing improvement 
schemes. .. 

The Madras Irrigation Works (JRc- 
pairs. Improvement and Construction) 
(Amsndment) Bill, To amend the 

main :Act (i) to make the landholder 
liable only for so much of the cost of 
the irrigation work constructed by the 
Government on bis lands, which is pro- 

E ortionate to the extent of the lands in 
Is estate served by the work and to 
limit his liability to an amount which 
would yield a net return of 4 per cent 
and (ii) to make provision for cases where 
an irrigation work is intended to serve 
partly lands situated in two or more 
estates and partly ryotwari lands. 

The Madras Estates Land (Amend^ 
ment) Bill, 1944 :-^To amend section ^ 
{2} (d) of the main Act so as to make it 
elear that where a grant as an tnam is 
expressed to be of a named village, the 
area which forms the subject matter of 
the grant should be deemed to be an 
estate although it did not include certain 
lands in the viilage of that name which 
have already been granted on service 
tenure or been reserved for communal 
purposes or the like. 

The Madras District MunidpaUties 
(Property Tax Validating) Bill, 1944 : - 
Ib validate the levy which had already 
besn made by municipal councils of pro- 
perly tax on Iniids used exclusively for 


agricultural purposes In accordance with 
the provisions of sub-section (2) of sectiott 
81 of the main Act instead of under sub- 
seotioii (4) of that section. 

The Madras General Sales Tax 
{Second Amendment) Bill, 1944 To 
amend section 14 of the main Act so as 
to empower inspecting officers to enter 
the place of business of a dealer and 
seize accounts, registers and other docu- 
ments if necessary, and to authorise 
gazetted officers specially empowered by 
the Government to search premises other 
than those used for the conduct of busi- 
ness where there is reason to believe 
that true account books etc. are secreted 
and to seize them. 

The Malabar Tenancy (Amendment) 
Bill, 1944 :»'l'o amend section 51 of the 
main Act to define clearly the scope of 
that section in regard to rent or micha- 
varam payable in kind and to provide for 
a fair and equitable way of determining 
the money ^uivalent of the commodities 
specified in the section, during the 
period of the war in view of the abnor- 
mal rise in their prices. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) BUI, 1944 'Jo 
amend the main Act to provide that the 
governing body of a college maintained by 
a municipal council and affiliated to a 
University shall exercise in respect of the 
teaching staff and establishment of the 
college, the powers of appointment, 
control and punishment. 

The Madras Irrigation Cess (Amende 
ment) Bill, 1944 To amend the main 
Act so as to make it clear that the water 
cess levied under the Act is not a tax on 
land, but a fee levied for the water aup- 
plied or used for the irrigation of land. 

The Madras Prevention of Begging 
Bill, 1944 To provide for the preven- 
tion of begging in mofusail areas and to 
commit offendera in certain casea to 
workhouaes or special homes. 

Govt, of United Provincea 

The United Provinces Munidpalitiu 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 {26*11^ 1948) 
avoid discrimination in r^ard to aeourity 
of appointment and conditions of service 
between certain educstional officers of the 
Municipal Board and the other employees 
of the Board who enjoyed such securi^ 
under aection 68 of the UP. Munioipeli- 
tiea Act, 1916. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control (Amendment) Act, 1943 (l-Ie- 
1948 To secure three main objecta : (1) 
to extend the operation of the Huger 
Factories Control Act, 19% which wea 
due to expire on June 90, 1944, upto 
June 9ft 1947, (2) to aet up a oom* 
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nlttee to adTite the Goreroment rofcard- 
ioK tbe snitobility of the ▼arioue ▼erietiea 
of cane ao aa to bring about an all round 
improFement in augareane culitFatton. 
(d) to provide that cane grown in the 
reaerved area of a factory ahall not be 
aold without the permiaHion of the Cane 
Commiaaioner to another factory. 

The Co-operaUve Societies (Wnited 
Provinces) Amendment Act^ 1944 (18 8- 
1944) :~-To impoee an obligation on the 
empltiyer to make deduo iona from the 
aalary of hia eroployeea who take loaiia 
from anlary Earner'a Co-operative Sociotiea. 

The Police ^United Provinces Aviend^ 
mcnt) Act, 1944 (26 7 1944) :--ro provide 
for the puiiiahment of withholding of 
incrementa or promotion on the aubordi- 
II ate police force. 

The United Provinces Fire Service 
ActJ944 {2e-7-1944) To give reapon- 
aibiiity to Provincial Government for the 
adtquacy and efficiency of the peace- 
time fire-fighting organisationa in the 
towiia of Agra. Allahabad, Bcnarea, 
Caw n pore and Lucknow and any other 
town to which the Art may be applied. 

The United Provinces Nurses, Mid* 
trives, Assistant Midwives and Health 
Visiters' Registration (Amendment) Act, 
1944 (81-7 1944) : — To improve the atatua 
and conditions of service of the nuraitig 
profcHHion and to secure for tliem wider 
representation in the Nuraea and Midwi^’ca 
Council. 

Thf' Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment Act, 1944 {27 9- 1944) : — By 
eectioii 49 (1) of the third achcdiile of the 
Arbitration Act. 19l0, the provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure had been 
re|)ealed and thua the reference to para 
graph 17 and 20 in Article 18 of schedule 
II of the Court Fees Act had become 
irrelevant. By this act the reference to 
paragraph 17 and 20 C P«C. has been 
aubati luted by a reference to the Arbitra- 
tion Act. 1940. 

The United Provinces Town Improve* 
ment (Amendment) Act, 1944 {6^l0^1944 

To provide for better representation of 
various intereata in the Oawnpore 
Improvement Trust. 

Central Prorincet and Berar 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Finance (Annual) Act, 1944 (I of 1944) 
(8e*S-44) To continue the operation of 
certain taxation Acts, and to provide for 
the levy of a surcharge on court-fees 
and stamp duiiea and increase in enter- 
Uinmente duty with a view to secure 
additional revenue to the Province and 
to check wide-spread inflationary 
tendency. 

The CmUral Pravineee and Berar 


Regulation of Couching Act, 1944 (// of 
1944) {2es*44) 1o prohibit the praetioe 
of couching of cataract by persona who 
are not registered practitioners or by 
persons who do not possess qualifications 
entitling them to be registered aa aueh. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendfnent) 
Act, 1944 (III of 1944 1 (29^8-44) To 
change the basis of taxation on goods 
vehicles partly to check ioflsiionarv 
tendency and partly to meet changed 
conditions. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 1944 
(/V df 1944) (9 8-44) :--To peitalise 
public begging within '.ha miinieipal 
limits and to make it ohiigatory upon 
municipal committees to maintain poor- 
hot! sea. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Pro* 
hibition (Amendmeat) Act, 1944 (V of 
1944) (7^8 44) : — ^To empower Government 
to ext'lude a particular area from the 
operation of the Central Provinces and 
Iterar Prohibition Act, 1918 I VI I of 1938). 

The Berar Land Revenue Code 
(Amendment) def, 1944 (VI of 1944) 
(4*9-44) : — ^To enhance the maximum rate 
of jaglia and Mahar cess tp enable 
Ooveriiment to recover the increase sanc- 
tioned ill the emoliimciita of jagKas and 
Mahara to meet the increased cost of 
living. 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust 
(Amendment) Bill, 1944 To remove 
certain doubts regarding the powers of 
the Nagpur Improvement Trust to under- 
take BcbemeH for expansion and develop- 
ment within the municipal limits ; to 
provide for fiowers in resfiect of sewage 
disposal, and to remove defects revealed 
by the operation of the principal Act. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Entertainments Dut\f(War 
Surcharge Amendment) Act, 194$ (Bihar 
Act VIII of 1948} (5*11*1948). The Bihar 
Court-fees i War Surcharge Amendment) 
Act, 1948 (Bihar Act IX of 1943) ($-tU 
1948). The Bihar Stamp (War Surcharge 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bihar Act X of 
1948) (15*11*1948) -To combat inflation 
by imposing s surcharge not exceeding 
the amount of the tax payable nnder the 
Bihar Entertainments Duty Act, 1937, 
and of approximately 25 per cent on all 
court-fees and stamp duties leviable 
respectively under the Goort Feea Act, 
1870, and the Indian Stamp Act, 1899^ 
aa in force in Bihar, and to Increase the 
fund crested to provide money for Post- 
war Beconatruction. 

The Bihar Local 8elf»Govemmeni 
(Temporary ExUneicn of Term of Offm) 
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Aet, 1944 {Bihar Act 1 of 1944) {S»B- 
1944) :-«To Mcare power to poetpoae lor 
ibe daration ol the war ali general 
eleotbni in Diatrict Boarda by extending 
the term of office of membera of Diatrict 
and liocal Boarda. 

T^e Bihar Tenancy {Amendment) Act^ 
1944 \,Bihar Act II of 1944) {6-8-1944) 
lo empower offieera other than theOollM- 
tore of diatrieia to diapoae of appeala in 
rent commutation caaea under the section 
40 (l>) of the Bihar Tenancy Act, 1885. 

The Jharia Water-Supply {Amend- 
ment) Act 1944 (Bihar Act HI of 1944) ^ 
\ 14-8-1944) I'o repeal a proviaion of the 
Jnaria Water-Supply Act, 19U, which 
experience has ahowii to be unneoeasary 
and a aource of uncertainty. 

The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bihar Act IV 
of 1944) {10-3-1944 ) To fix a uniform 
botiafor exemption from taxation under 
the iUUar Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 
1938, by removing the exiating proviaioo 
regarding exemption on acreage basis and 
to raiae, in view of the high prices of 
food «‘ropB, the multiple of the rent or 
ceae v.il nation on the basis of which the 
•sacaaee may have hia income calculated. 

The jharia Water-Supply {Second 
Amendment) JlcU 1944 (Bihar Act V of 
1944) {23-4 -1944 ) To enable the Jharia 
Water Board to invest its surplus funds 
in Government securities or in other 
seen rides. _ 

The Bihar Sales Tax Act, 1944 (Bihar 
Act VI of 1944) (29-6-1944) :-.To levy a 
tax oil the retail sale of goods with a 
view to supplement the revenues of the 
province and to provide adequate funds 
for Bchemea of the nation-building depart 
ment which may be undertaken aa a 
u^rt of Post-War Recouatrucion. 

^ 'The Bihar Municipal (flmendment) 
Aci 19U {Bihar Act VII of 1944) 
(27-6-li^^) J“"To empower municipalities 
to iinpoM • tax on bicycle*. 

«rA« BHar firovineialisation of Roadt 

and Act, Jm {Bihar Jkt FlU 

of 190 ii(t-e-1944) :~lo emMjier 

Uovernmeal to tJfeoret nnd pcomokhtc 
^nTtnl tondc and bocpitaU now vested 

Sis SfSAii. (» 

tenance oJ oommntiii#bO”» in tn. Pr^ 
Vince end (or the proVtclon of wlequeto 
medieel fwilitlo* to tbl, P«opI« »( the 
province. 

The Bihar £o;ol Sef/;^*^ «•<* 
Ceee (Jfmendment) Jet, 1944 {Bihar Act 
XI of 1944) i»J-7‘1944) :—To flv 
ot cess on annual proftta st 
maximum rate of one anna on' cmii 
tupee of such profits and to increaee we 
mmi income of Dlatiiot Boards by ra|i8g 


the rate of local oeM on the ennual faint 
of lands to a minimum of one anna and 
six pies on each rupee which may be 
increased by the District Board or by the 
Provincial Government to two annas on 
each rupee and to empower Government 
to prescribe the minimum expenditure to 
bo inenrred by District Boards on ob}eota 
within their competence. 

The Patna University f Amendment) 
Jet 1944 (Bihar Act fX 'of 1944) {29-7- 
1944) I'o make amendments in the 
Paina University Act, 1917. rendered 
iieceasary by the enactment of the Utkal 
University Act and to make provision for 
the reiontion of the existing strength of 
the Senate and the Syndicate of the 
Patna Uuiveraity. 

The Bihar Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 {Bihar Act X 
oj 1044) (i-S-1944 ) To introduce a 
scheme extending the actifities of the 
Bihar Provincial Oo-operative Bank on 
the lines adopted by the Credit Agricole 
d' Egypt under which advancea of 
improved seeds, manures, and implementa 
and advances, againat the pledge of 
produce, will be made to oultivatora 
on a large scale. 

The Bihar Local Self-Oovernment 
Laws (J mending) Jet, 1944 {Bihar Act 
XII of 1944) (18-9-1944 ) Toexclude ttie 
application of local laws relating to local 
self-government and the jurisdiction of 
local authorities from cantooments and 
at the same time enable such local self- 
government functions as may be desirable 
to be carried on in those areas. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Second Amend- 
ment) Act, 1944 (Bihar Act XIII of 1944) 
(28 9-1044), The Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
{Amendment) Act, 1944 {Bihar Act XIV 
of 1944) {28-9-1944) I'o encourage the 
laodloidB 10 settle on tem^iorary emer- 
gency wartime lease as much of aurplua 
lands as possible by providing that occu- 
pancy and non-occnpaiicy rights shall 
not accrue therein ao aa to promote the 
the Grow More Food Campaign. 

N.-W. F, Province 

The N,-W,F,P, Legislative Assembly 
{Members* Allowances) {Amendment) Act, 
1944a {26-8-1944)1— To authorise the 

Parliamentary Secretariea to draw the 
daily aiiowance permiaaibte to other 
M.L.A.8 during the aesaion of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The N,-W,F,Pa Entertainments Duty 
{Amendment) Act, 1944. (26-8-1944) i— 
To provide for the withdrawal of Um 
eoneeasion of iaauing duty-free compli- 
mentary tickets by the luanageinent m 
well as by the leaaor ol the buiUliug. 



The Rajagopalachariar Formula 

Jinnah — Rajagopalachariar Correspondence 

The Muslim claim of eelf-determlualion was espoused by a pro* 
miaeut Congress leader, Mr. G Rajagopalaobariar and on the 10th of July 
1944^ he publi'^hed a formula which had been discussed with, and approved 
by, Mahatma Gandhi in March 1943 and which he had communicated to 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, on the 8th of 
April 1924. The formula was intended to serve as a basis for settlement 
between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah, while willing to place the formula before the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League, stated that he could not potsonally take 
responsibility **{or accepting or rejecting it." ^ 

Mr. Rajagopalachariar, however, being of the view that '*it was futile 
to allow Mr. Jinnah, if he could not himself wholeheartedly back it, to put 
my proposal before the Muslim League", the negotiations were closed. 

The following is the text of the exchange of correspondence between 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah : — 

Letter from Dated New Delhi, April 8, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Here ia the baaiB tnr a settlement which T discussed with Gandhi ji in March, 
1943. and of which he expressed full approval. He then authorised me to ai^iiify 
his approval of thene terms should 1 be able to convince you of their being just and 
fair to all. As ihe Government have refused to relax any of the restrictions 
imfinsed on him fo enable him to discuse or negotiate terms of any settlement, II 
write this to you on his behalf and bot)e that this will bring about a finae 
aetttemeiit of the most unfortunate impasse we are in. You are aware of the 
intensity of my desire for a settlement. 1 was very glad when 1 found it possiblr 
to obtain Oundhiji’s api>roval of these terms. I hope that you will beatow youe 
fullest thought to the jtiatice and fairness of these proposals and help to terminate 
a condition of affairs which is steadily causing all round deterioration in the 
country. 

(8d.) 

Basis for Settlement 

Basis for terms of settlement between the Indisn National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League to which Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree and 
which they will endeavour respectively to get the Congresa and the league to 
approve. 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regsrds the constitution for Free 
Indis, the Muslim L/eagiie endorses the Indisn demand for inde|>fndence and will 
co-operate with the Congresa in the formation of a provisional interim Government 
lor the transitional |>eriod. 

(2) After the termination of the war, a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India, whersin the 
Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a 
plebiscite of sll the iuhabitants held on tne basis of adult suffrage or other praetio* 
able franchise sbsll ultimately decide the issue of eeparation from Blndustaii. If 
the majority decide io favour of forning a aovereigu State eeparatefrom Binduatan, 
anch derision aball be given effect to, without prejudice to the right of distrieia on 
the border to ehnoee to join either State. 

(3) It will be open to all partiea to ndvocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite is held. 

(4) In the event of separation, mntnal agreemeota shall be entered Into for 
•afeguarding defence^ oommeroe nod oornmnolcaliotts and lor other caacndal 


Yours sin corely, 

0. Rajagopalachari. 
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(5) Any transfer of population aliall only be on an absolutely volunta^ basis. 

(6) These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of India. 

Letter From **C.R.’* Dated New Delhi, April 17, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

**'rhe proposal I gave you in writing when we last met in Delhi must be still 
with you and perhaps you have read it over again and given further thought to it. 

I was much aiaappointed, as you are aware, at your inability to approve of the 
terms. But I hope you may perhai«B reconsider your fiosition. I sincerely believe 
that the propossls form a fair and satisfactory basis of settlement. 1 shall be 
grateful to hear from you aa to whether you have recoin- idered the rosuter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd). C. Rajagopalachari.** 

Telegram from ‘*C. R." from Poona Dated June 80, 1944. 

Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Guest House, Srinagar. 

**My letter dated 17ih April toutdiing matter personalty discussed on 8th April 
remains yet unanswered, liavt^ now met Gatidhiji who still stands by formula 

? reaented to you by ms. 1 would like now publish formula and your reiection. 

'hia telegram is sent with Gandliiji's approval. 1 would like you at this juncture 
to reconsider your rejection. 0. llajagopalachari, *‘]>ilkhush,'’ ‘Tancbgani.** 

Telegram from Mr. Jinnah to '*C.R.** Dated July 2, 1944. 

Your request to publish your formula. Your wrong version our talk that I 
rejected your formula is unfair and surprising. True facts are— I was willing place 
your formula before Working Ooromittee Muslim League, alihoiigh it was not open 
to any modification, but you did not agree allow mo to do so. Hence no further 
Step was taken. My reaction was that I could not personally take responsibility of 
accepting or reiectlng it and my position ren^ains aanve to-day. If Mr. Gandhi 
even now sends me direct his proposal, 1 am willing place it before Muslim League 
Working Qommittee.’ —Jinnah”. 

, Telegram from C.R.” from Panchgani Dated July 4, 1944. 

**Thank8 telegram. My letter 17th April showed how I felt over what I thought 
was rejection of formula so far as you were personally concerned, ^ball be glad 
indeed if, as your telegram suggests you did nut reject it. Oandhiji, though not 
vested with representative or special authority in this mattir, definitely approved 
my proposal and authorised me to approach you on the basis. Now again, he 
reaffirms his assent. Weight of bis opinion would inont probably secure Congress 
acceptance. You were un-willing to place it before League Council. 1 think no 

S urpose served by such procedure so long as it does not have your own support.— 
L Rajagopalacbari.” 

Mr. Jinnah *■ Telegraphic Reply from Srinagar Dated July 5, 1944 
''Regret unable go beyond my telegram 2nd July.— Jinnah.*’ 

"C.R.'b” Telegram from Panchgani Dated July 8 

“Your telegram of 5th received to-day tJnly 8.) With it private negotiation 
ends. It is necessary take public into confidence now. I am accordingly releasing 
entire correspondence ending your wire 5tb.— Rajagopalachari." 

Rajagopalachari’s Reply to Critics 

The publication of the Bajaji formula raised a furore of conflicting 
opinions in the country. In this article specially contributed, Bajaji 
answers his various critics— the British, the Hindu Sanghatanists, the 
Indian States and other Minorities. 

“Do you agree with inference drawn in England that you favour full entry 
of the free Indian Government into the war against Japan.” 'Jo this question put 
to Oandhiji by the journal **Cavalcade** the answer was an unambiguous three letter 
word “Yea.” To a second question put to remove the apprebensions of Anglo- 
American capital, Gandhiji’s answer was equally clear. He said that his advice 
would be to respect all such intereste and to honour all agreements entered into. 
Thh sets at rest all epecioue excuses. 

The **N€w Statemdn^ has well pointed out the two dietinguishing factors in 
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the present situstion. Osndhiji hss met the centrsl demend of the Muslim Leegue 
end he edvises Indian co-operation durintc the war-period. The journal rightly 
watna the British Government that this chance for friendship may not come again 
and that, if Britan aiiould ignore the present chance, it would confirm Indiana In 
their distrust of British good faith. No wiser words were uttered. Let us hope 
that the iiitoxicaiion of victory and good news in the war-zone may not cloud the 
intellect in the jiidgiueiit of the no leas iniportant aitiiatioii in Asia. 

The formula to which (fsndhiji has consriited concedes the inazimnro content 
of the League resolution of 1910. It can hereaft<r only be a case of ohstruclioii for 
obatructioii's sake, 'io make tliut kind of ol^struction a justification for inaction 
if inconsistent with Britain’s claims of responsibility for India. The league has 
asked for the right to separate for certain tracts, and this has been fully conceded. 
The limitations by way of territoiial re-adjustment with respect to comimsitiou of 
inhabitants and the plebiscite are inherent in the very claim made by the Muslim 
League. We cannot create statCN in the twentieth eentiiry at the bidding of 
politicians without asking the people conerrned.* A refusal to accept this offer 
because one cannot be sure of the result of a riferrudum is worse than Ulsterism 
and cannot be a ground for putting oif an liido-Briiish settlement which is needed 
for the peace of the world. 

There is a chance now for the healing of all sores. My appeal to Britain, to 
the Muslim League and the peofite of India of all deeds and comniiinities is that 
we should nut lose this opportunity. If we miss it again, we shall be where we are, 
which now is a continent wide bog of corru|)tioii and degradation of apiiit. Ijet us 
be oraciical and let us help one another. Not one of us can be liHp\»y or find our 
soul and our self-respect it we do not help one another now. Mr. fSavaikar has 
Btated that it is the duty of every lltndii HHiighatanist to denounce my proposal. 
Mr. Havarkar may thus define the duty of hts ilitidu tSangbatanists. But what 
about the duty of Itidian t^aiighaiaiiists whoao aim is to be frie. and not only to 
organise against Muslims ? \Ve see no alternative but violence and civil war if wa 
do not support just self-detcrniination. Civil war and violence may hsve^i theoreti- 
cal place in evolution, but it will not be perinttied by the Britinb. They will 
preveui it as long as they have power aud hold Hindus and Muslima in full 
freehold. 

It is said that I am far away from the I’unjnb, and Bengal, and that I should 
leave it to the people of those parts. W^e are leaving it to ihcin. That is the 
meaning of the pKbiscite: And if 1 am faraway, is Gaiidhiji also far away? And 
is Britain nearer, on whom you must depeiid, my brothers, if this controversy should 
be kept unsolved ? Do you not realise that all the horrors you associated with 
Pakistan are already there ? W'bi.t we propose will reduce the scope of existing 
wrong. 

The argument of viviseidion has been taken up by even some ministers of 
Indian Htutes. jiraw an outline map of India and insert all the Indian Biatea on 
whose behalf these Ministers claim sovcriign light and treaty obligations fiom the 
British Crown. Une can then understand the meaning of 'Vivisection'. 

We have all read the statement of the Chancellor of Princes’ Chamber as 
well as the occasional contributions of esteemed ministers, ’J'here is nothing in 
these pronouncements beyond VHgue generalities. There is no offer in them on the 
msin point required fur Indian Freedom and self rule — the substitution of loyalty 
to Indian democracy for the 'paramouutcy* of the British Parliament. When Bir 
btafford Cripps met the Princes, far from being responsive to national tendencies 
or falling into harmony with the natiunal demand the Princes drove the eminent 
lawyer-ambassador to a tight corner by referiing to the treat y-righ la they held as 
against the British Governmeut rights which they proposed to requisition not 
against foreign enemies or the mutual aiiacks of one Prince against another, but 
against the movement of deiDO<*racy in their own teiritorics as if that were inaur- 
rectiou I The use of terms like allegiance to the British Crown cannot alter t^ 
fait that it is the British Cabinet and Parliament that exercise paramountcy. 

One cannot but be amused at the use of the phrase 'treaty* when there la not 
a ahred of independence on the side of these Princes but only subservieocet as of 
anbordinates, and terror of the Political Department of the Viceroy. Cannot the 
Princes see that it would be fat more honourable and consistent with the dignity 
of their position to sccept the tiue paramountcy of the Indian people, among whom 
they live in culiursi, moral and material unity ? The auzerainty of Indian 
democracy is the ic gical corollary of political i>rogreBS. bnrely. more consideration, 
more sympathy and more juatioe can be expected from the reprisentatifes ol the 
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lodifto people then from the proud repreeeuUitiTee, of the might of Greet Briteia« 
from whom they ere dWided ee much in epirit end materiel intereeto in diatenoet 
The claim of the Indian Stetee bated on eo-oalled treaties is not founded on any 
popular feeli^ In the States but is conceived only as a barbed-wire defence against 
democracy. Here is a continent-wide disturbing factor before which Pakistan palea 
into comparative Insignificance. Every Indian Bute will, if this be granted, be an 
island under British suzerainty. No progress towards democrscy is possible if this 
attitude on the part of the Piiuces is adhered to. Let us hope and pray that the 

S neralities occasionally indulged in by them will be converted into withdrawal of 
is anamolouB claim, if only because of the irresistible trend of feeling among 
their subjects, that they should not be in a worse position than the people 
British India to whom they are equal in every rest>ect. 

Be tbii as it may, it does not lie in the mouth of those who stand for and 
press these so-called treaty rights of Princes to raise a discordant note in the name 
m unity and object to a scheme that places the decision as to the Muslim League’s 
olaim in the hands of the people gnd seeks to respect the sscertsined wishes of the 
people in the areas concerned. 

There are important minorities outside the Muslim and Hindu communities. 
They make no territorial or separatist claim. Their anxieties are in respect of equal 
civil sod political rights with other citizens. This problem of just treatment of 
minorities is nothing new. It was threshed out at each stage of Indian constitu- 
tional reform. Let us not invent and exaggerate distrust, as those who seek to 
divide us may wish. Let not the new technique of atrocity reports tempt us. The 
ambitioD of Indian democracy will be to set an example to the world on just 
government if not in Industries sod Armaments. In this ancient land of imme- 
morial culture, the Kings bowed before Dharma, and the peov)Ie of India will not 
be less noble than the ancient Kings. This is an assurance planted in the genius 
of the land and of better value thau the overlordship of Britain or the terms of 
any paper charter.— (iVaftoaa/ Press Syndicate), 


" Oppo*ition to Rajagopalachari Formula 

No public man of our country or generation, certainly no publio man 
of outstanding influence and authority, has ever found himself in a position 
of such extreme difiSculty as that in which his association with what has 
oome to be known as the Bajagopalachariar formula for a Gongress-Leagua 
settlement has placed Mahatma Gandhi. In spite of differoaces« Mahatma 
Qandhi has hitherto been held in universal regard and esteem, indeed 
commanded unbounded influence with all sections of the people of India, 
except those represented by the Muslim League. While the esteem and 
regard in which he has hitherto been held remain undiminished and 
while his leadership for general political purposes is still unquestioned, in 
the vitally important matter of a Congress- League settlement based on Mr. 
Sajagopalachari's formula, the Mahatma found himself at loggerheads with 
a large proportion of these sections if not indeed with most of them. It 
was not the case, as Mr. Bajagopalaohari once tried to make out, that 
the opposition to his formula was confined only to the Hindu Mabasabha* 
The Sikhs in the Punjab was much and as openly up in arms against the 
formula as the Hindu Mahasabha while in the two major provinces that 
were directly and immediately affected by the formula a large majority of 
Oongressmen, all in faot except those who instinctively support any and 
every action taken by the Mahatma, .had through their accredited 
spokesman publicly expressed their dissent from and their determination 
not to accept the formula. 

Next to the Ooogvass the most important non-commonal poUtioi^ 
party in India is the Liberal Party and the leaders of that party oondemimd 
the formtda in soathing terms. Mr. Brinivas Sastri, than whom it is 
impossible to think of a statesman who is more singularly free from oom* 
bias and whose relations with M ah a t m a Qandhi had always hssM 
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M iri«Bdly Bad oofdial u thoM of any other aoD-perty pabHe nao. 
•ubjeoted the formula to mercikaa oriUoiam, though, of oourae, ia hia woal 
ooortaona and digoified manour. 

Mr. Saatri Condemna the Formula 

"My notiTa m ml auioo— aot tba uaioii to-day only to drir« out the Britlahaa 
—but Ui»t kind of union ubich will tutuiii nud remnin in the land and niftko enoh 
ona lairnrd tha other as brothafl^, ao friendly and at conjoined in tba purauit of 
common taake that dt^eoUa on ataieameii and tntirioia of a great country/' obaarved 
the Rt. Uou'bla K. S, Sritnvaaa Sasiri, making an exbauNtiva and critical aualyaia 
of Mr C. RajagoiMilacbari’A formula for a communal settlement at a largely attaa* 
ded public meeting held on the isth. Aufust ia44 at the Kaoada Udl, Madraa 
under the auspices of the Madras Nati nal Liberal l^arty. 

Mr. Bastri Lit sure that a plebist'ite condus*,ted only in those areas where the 
Muslims were in ‘‘absolute msjority" would resnit in favour of Pakistan and there 
waa DO doubt about it. 

At the outsat, Mr. Bastri read out the PskUtan resolution of the Muslim 
League and the formula of Mr. Rajsgopalachsri for a commiinsl aettlament and 
taid that the Pakistan resolution did not coiitempiste one atngle coherent Pakistan, 
and the words used in the rasolution were in plural, namely, '^autonomous units,'' 
It meant that, while in the north west there might be a Muslim province which was 
sovereign, in the north-east there might be another such Biste and these two were 
not intended, so far .as the resolution went, for one fiolitical sovereign Btete. 
Secondly, there was also no corridor mentioned In that resolution. The language of 
the resolution seemed to imply that, white there would certainly be two Muslim 
Buies, there ws8 the possibility of a third or a fourth tSUte as well if the contiguoua 
areas referred to were not so contiguous as to form oiis unit. 

Referring to the question of plebiscite. Mr* Ssstri said that it would be more 
or leas, s pre-determin^ matter. The plebiscite had to be taken in tbeureM where 
tl^ Muslims were in an 'absolute majority* and the eiprassioii ‘absolute msjority**^ 
in political matters meant majority over all other communities nut together ; Ihie 
plebiaoite being confined only to those areas, it would declare in favour of Pakialan 
and there was no doubt about it. That was (lerhsps the reason why Mr. Ksjsgopaie* 
chari had been saying frequently that there was no rise which the Munlims need 
fear in giving to th^ minority the fairness of s plebiscite also. 

"Mr. JiiiDsb, so far as the formula goes, has triumphed,’* continued the 
apesker. Ue (Mr. Jionsh) has got the principle of Pakistan admitted by those who 
have the greatest influence with the Congress and with the country. He is e lucky 
man amongst the poliiicisns. Four years ago he got from Lord Linlithgow a 
declarsiiou in which it was emphsiicsily sUted that no changes would be made to 
the future oonatitution of India unless beforehand the Muslim community had 
been consulted, and that community had also agreed to iboee ebangea. Mr. Jiiinah 
eaii also pride himself on that point. He has got two great points— one from t4ie 
regular Viceroy of India and the other from the "un-officisl Viceroy” (laughter). 

There ie s third thing which be has got : it is not so clear on the Tsee of it ; 
but we have to infer it. The Congress has always been claiming that the MusUm 
League is not the only representative of the Muslim community and in the lateet 
alep taken, the Mahatma and Rajaji have, without using these words, it seems to me^ 
neoepted that poaition.” 

Adverting to the forthcoming Qaudhi-Jinnah meeting, Mr. Bastri said : 
"Boppoeing Mr. Jionah and Mahatma Gandhi come to an agreement, the Mahatma 
la going to talk to the Congress and, through the Congreaa, to the country end Mr. 
Jianah it going to Ulk to the League and the matter will be settled for Indlaa 
The Hindu Maheesbha ie protesting strongly and the Bikha are doing the earn# 
in the Punjab. If these two persons, Mr. Gendhl end Mr. Jinnah agree, howevei; 
what eaa the Hindu Mabasabha and the Bikha do afterwards f Bo far ee 1 oaa 
eae* they are eaytng that they will make trouble, end if they make tronMe, it it a 
earioua poaitioa in wldeb we are lending oureeivca. If there is a deeteloo arrivad 
at betweea the Oongreea end the League, and supposing the Government aeeepi 

a this deeieion will have to be enforced, end enfold egaiest the bitter oppoaitioB 
the Hindu oommunity and the bikb community, end these two great leaden^ 
Mr. Jionah and Mahatma Qandld, ahould help the Govemmeal la puttiiig dwn aK 
Ifca dieMdenta la lha eoaaliya'* 
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Mr. SiiBtri added that it wag not ri^ht that any one community merely by 
puUtiiK iU feet down and won’t. 1 won’t*’ ahould i^et its own way. 

*What are the steps that will be taken in order to enforce the agreement, if it 
is arrived at Mr. Bastri asked and said : *‘There will be no agreement at all, 
but, if there is one. how will it be enforced ? First of all, having agreed, Mr, 
Jinnab and the Mahatma, with their roost important followers, have to ask the 
Viceroy for an interview, for, one of the conditions here, is that this agreement 
cannot take effect unless twe British Government agrees to transfer power to the 
Indian. Therefore, that point must be secured and it cannot be secured until the 
matter has been submitted to the Muslim League and the Congress ; it cannot 
be submitted to the Oungress without its leaders being set free. For that 
purpose and for the purpose of ascertaining the minds of the British Government 
regarding their readiness to transfer power, these two people who have agreed 
should ask for an interview with the Viceroy, 

“What the Viceroy’s response would be it was highly problematical,” Mr. 
Bastri said. He felt that the Vicarey might say ‘ well, look here. Do not come and 
ask for independence. We have already oifertd you the Cripps scheme.’’ He went 
on : “I do not think, an far as human extends can be foretold, that there is a likeli- 
hood at all, or even a five per cent chance of the Government saying yea, you will 
have independence.” 

When a national Government was af>ked for, continued the speaker, the Biittsh, 
who were very ch ver people, would raise fresh questions during the discussion of 
which the war would come to an end. (Laughter) Bupposing the British (lovernment 
did agree to the demand of the two loaders, they would have to go to the areas to he 
demarcated and begin diMnarcaiion. Before dcmarcutioii could take place there would 
be an interval during which the Hindus and the Muslims there — those who were for 
separation and those who were against it -could make their propaganda and they, 
as practical people, would have to consitler whether that plebiscite would be 
conducted in a peaceful atmosphere. If Mr. Jinnah and his party from Baiubay 
and other I’akiMtaniies Irom the rest of India could go to those areas to hel|> their 
co-religionists, would not our Hindu friends there, already in hopeless minority, 
ask for help from the Mahatrna and Rajqi, hccausc both ot them had said that 
they did hot want to give Pakistan, but tney were compelled to do so. *'Tbese 
people (Mr. Gtpidhi and Mr. Kajagupulachari) ought to go there in my opiuioii, 
obaerved Mr. Basiri and added : ‘ But they dare not go, having agreed to the 
principle of Pakistan. It may not be quite proi)er for them to go.” 

Mr. Bastri added : “The princes in the Indian Btaies would also have to be 
consulted in such matters of great importance. They must have a guarantee of 
protection which they were having from the paramount power.” He remarked : *'if 
they are to look for protection, are they to look for protection to Hindustan 
or to Pakistan, in the west or in the east ?” The princes might, therefore, like 
India to be one and undivided. 

Mr. bastri further observed ; “The Government of India who do not want to 
part with power may say twenty things to frighten the princes. We do not know 
what lines the princes will take. Very probably they will oppose the new movement 
altogether.” 

“Whether the prineos oppose it or not, there is one roan in the centre who is 
oertaiu to oppose and say the worst things he can say and that is Dr. Ambedkar. 
He is certain to make trouble” Mr. Bastri coiuinued. 

Mr. Bastri said that he had a shrewd idea that the British people were sin* 
oerely divided in their opinion as to Pakistan. 'I here were the Viceroy and the 

Governors of provinces who were entrusted with the daily task of adminialration. 

The tremendous Bengal problem had taught them a very bitter and severe lesson. 
Unless ibev had the resources of the whole country in their own bands and 
managed them as occasions required their position would be made impossible. That 
was whv Lord Linlithgow in the end quietly said: “1 thiuk India must be one, and 
Lord Waveil was obliged to make that deidaratioii early enough. 

Mr. Bastri did not want that India should speak with four or five competing, 
perhaps cou testing, voices at the peace coufereuce. He declared that that was 
reason why he had been saying for some years now that they could never allow 
India to be broken up. At that conference there must be oue who would be able 
to say **I represent the 4()0 millions of India. They all truai me. I am the Prime 
Miniater of the dominion of India.” If he was able to say that he waa sure that 

Ua voice would prevail and general Bmuts would hang down his head, 

Mr. Bastri continued: ‘T dread thia idea of division of ludia, I dread it 
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like poison. It is not Koin|; to bring you what you want— the independence of 
India— even 1 may be wilting to say ‘yea*, though 1 think it will be better for us 
to have one independent India inaiead of being four iiide|)endent Indies quarreling 
with each other. However, such a thing is not going to happen ” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Kajagi>palachari seemed to think. Mr. Saatri said, 
that the British people professed to fight for freedom of all a<>d for the establish* 
meiit of democratic principles and therefore when they asked for freedom it would 
not be possible for them to say “no**. * It is no more than a slender siring that 
will snap at the first touch of reality '* and it has already snapped. Duly when the 
present British Govtrninent was displaced and aiioitier Govern meni like the 
Labour GovcJnment came they niighi hope for something : but the Labour Govern- 
ment was not going to come in on its own merits’’, he added. 

In conclusion Mr. Ssstri said: **lf we make mistake \'f a serious kind in the 
distribution of the provinces snd in their srrangcnieniH we wilt be putting ourselves 
and our children into serious trouble and the miscdiief that we now do cannot lie 
easily rectified”. 

Ihe Gandhi — Jinnah Correspondence 

Since all these were happening Mr. Jinnah roooiveil a letter from 
Mahatma Gandhi dated July 17 and ho ropli^d to him on July 24. The 
following is the full te\t of the Gandhi-.linnah corrospondonoo released to 
the press on Wednesday Sepbeinher 29. 1944 : — 

Letter from OandhiJI dated PanchganI, July 17. 

Brother Jinnah,— 'llicre was a day when I coidd induce you to speak in the 
mother longue. Today 1 tske the courage to writo to you in the sanie language. 
I had invited you to meet me while I was in jail. I have nut written to you 
since my release. But today my heart says that I should write to you. We will 
meet whenever you choose. Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the 
Musliiiis of this country. I am the Iricnd and servant of not only yourself but of 
the whole world. Do not disappoiiit me. Your brother.— Sd. m. k. OANfiiii. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated Srinagar, July 24 * 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,— I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22 and I 
tbsnk you for it. 

I shall be glad to receive you at my house in' Bombay on my return, which 
will pr<«hal>ly he ahoul the middle of August. By Lhai lime I hope that you will 
ba^c ricu|HTated your heulth fully snd ^ ill be rclurniiig to Bombay, i would like 
to say nothi* g more till we meet. 

1 am very picssed lo read in the press that voit are making very good 
progress, and 1 hope that you will soon be alright. Yours sincerely,— b^d. M. A. 
JISKAH. 

The proposed Gandhi — Jinnah mooting could not take place in 
August as achoduh?d owing to Mr. Jinnali’s indisposition. It however 
took i>lac 0 at Mr. Jinnah's rcsidonco in Bombay on the 9th. Soptember 
and continued till the 29th. Beptemhor. Tho talks between the leaders 
centred round tho Rajugt-palachari Formula. Tho following is tho text of 
the correspondence released to tho Press after tho negotiations had broken 
down : — 

Letter from Mr Jinnah dated September 10 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,- With reference to our tnlk yesterday, Heptrmher 9, I 
nnderstiHid from you that you had come to disciiss the Mindii-diislini settlenirnt 
with me in your individuni cspsciiy and not in representative character or capacity 
on behalf of the Hindus or the Congress, nor had you any authority to do so. I 
naturally noinud out to you that theie must he sornceme on the other side with 
authority bolding a represent alive status with whom i can negotiate and, if possible, 
come to a setth ment of the Hiiidu-Mnslim qiii stion ; ihnt for the position you had 
adopted there was no precede nt ; and that this raises great ditliculties in my way. 
As you know, I can oiiiy speak on behalf of the Muslim lieague, as the President 
of the organisation which 1 represent, and as such 1 am subject to. and governed 
by, ita constitution, rules and regulations 1 think you realise snd will admit that 
ihe settlement of the Hindu*Muslim question is the foremost and the major hurdlSi 
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•ad aDfm tiie repritenUtifM of these two netioiie put their beads together, how It 
one to mske aoy headway with it ? 

Pelata for ClarltleaHoB 

Nefertheless, I explained to yea the Lahore resolntlon of March 1940, and 
I led to persaade you to accept the basic and fundamental principles embodm in 
that resolution, but you not only refused to consider it but emphasised your 
opposition to the baste demand indicated in that resolution and remarked that 
tmre was **an ocean between you and me/* When I asked you, what is then the 
alternsiire you suggest f you put forward the formula of Mr. RaJagogaUchari, 



r^ly meant, and what were its implications, and asked you for explanation and 
dariheatioo regarding the proposals embodied in that formula. After some discos* 
Sion, you requested me to formulate in writing the points that I thought required 
or called for explanation and clsrification, and to communicate with you and that 
yon would reply in writing before* our next meeting on Monday September 11. I 
am therefore submitting to you the following points which require clarification 

(1) With regard to the preamble, in what capacity will you be a consenting 
party if any agreement is reached between you and me 7 

(2) Clause 1: With regard to *'tbe constitution for free India*’ referred to in 
this elsuse, 1 would like to know, first, what constitution do you refer to, who will 
frame it, and when it will come into being. 

Next, it is stated in the formula that *'the Muslim League endorsed the 
Indian demand for independence.” Does it mean the Congress demand for indepen- 
dence as formulated in the August resolution of 1942 by the AlMndia Congress 
Committee in Bombay or, if not, what is the significance of this term 7— for you 
know the Muslim League has made it clear not only i>y its resolutions but also by 
Ita ore^, which is embodied in its constitution, that we stand for the freedom and 
indeMiidenoe of the whole of this sub-continent, and that applies to Pakistao and 
Hindustaii. 

Next, it Is stated that the Muslim League **will co-operate with the Oouj^ress 
in Ite formation of a provisional interim Government for the transitional period.” 
1 would like to know the basis or the tines on which such a Government is to be set 
up or constituted. If you have a complete and definite scheme, please let me have it. 

(3) Clause 2: Who will appoint the commission referred to in this elsuse 
and who will give effect to their findings 7 What is the meaning of “absolute 
majority'* referred to in it 7 Will the contemplated plebiscite be taken district-wise 
or, if not, on what basis T Who will determine and decide whether such a plebis- 
eite should be based on adult franchise 7 Who will give effect to the decision or 
verdict of the above-mentioned plebiscite 7 Would only the districts on the border, 
wbioh are taken out from the boundries of the present provinces by delimitation, be 
entitled to choose to Join either state or also those outside the present boundaries 
would have the right to choose to Join either state 7 

(4) Clause 3 : Who are meant by '^all parties” in this clause 7 

(5) Clause 4 : 1 would like to know between whom and through what maohl- 
aery and agency will the * mutual agreements” referred to in this clause be entered 
in, to 7 What is mesnt by “safespiarding defence end oommeree and oommuDicatioae 
and for other eeaenttal purpose’* 7 Safeguarding against whom 7 

(6) Clsuss 6 : **These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power and responsibility for the Government of India.” I would 
like to know to whom is this power to be transferred, through whst msehioary and 
agsney, and when 7 

Theee are some of the important points that ooenr to me for the moment, 
which require explanation and olarifioation, and 1 hope that yon will M me ha^^ 
fall dataiia with regard to the varioas polnte that I have raised, in order that | 
may ba batter able to understand and judge your proposals befors wa can dsal wiui 
aattsfaeiorily. Yonrs stooere1y,--8d. m. a jinnab. 

Gaadkqfa Demand 
Letter Ikam Oaadhiji dated Septeaiber It 
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been Uinda-MneUm nnlty, which 1 went for Us own enke but which it not to be 
eehieved without the foreij^o ruling power being ousted. Hence the drst condition 
of the exercise of the right of self-determlastloii is the nchieving of independence by 
the joint ection of all the parties and groups composing India. If such joint action 
is unfortunately impossible, then too I must Oght with the assistance of snob 
elements as can be brought together. 1 am glad therefore that you did not break 
off our talks when I refusod to assume or accept representative capacity. Of course» 

1 am pledged to use all the influence I may have with the CoiigroHS io ratify my 
agreement with you. May 1 rcmiiul you that the Bajaji formula was designed in 
the first instance for your acceptance and submission thereafter to the League ? 

It is true that 1 said an ocean separated you and me in outlook. But that 
had no reference to tlie Lahore resolution of the ijeague. The Lahore resolution is 
indefinite. Kajaji has taken from it ttie substance and given it a shape. 

Now for the points raised by you 

(1) 1 have already answered this in the foregoing. 

J 2) The constitution will be framed by Uie provisional Government oontem- 
in the formula or an authority specially set up by it after the British power 
is witbdrswfi. The indepcudiuice conicinplattKl is of the whole of India aa it 
staride. The basis for the formation of the provisional interim Government will 
have to be agreed to between the licagiic and the Conirress. 

(;1) The commission will be appointed by the provisional Government. 
“Absolute mujoriiy” means a clear majority over non Muslim elements as in Hind. 
Baluchistan or the Frontier Province. The form of the plebiscite and the franchise 
must be a matter for discusHioii. 

(4) “AH parties” nifiin parties intercHlcd. 

( 5 ) ••Mutual agreeireiit * means agnement between contracting parties. 
“Safeguarding defence, etc.,” means for me a central or joint board of control. 
Safeguarding mc<ms safegttsrding against all who may tuit the common interests 
in jropardy. 

(H) The 1 ) 0 wer is to be transferred to the uiitioii, that is, to the provisional 
Government. 'Hie formula contemplateH pcsccful transfer by the British Govern* 
merit. So far as I am. <• 'ncorned I would like the transfer to Hike place ay early as 
possible. Yours Simcroly, — S<1. M. K. Gandhi. 

Muhlim League Stand 

Letter from Mr Jlnnah dated September tt - 
Dear Mr, Gandtu,-! icc< ivid your h tter of .•^eptoml>er II at 5 n, m. today, 

I note that von have approa'lnd me as an individual, ami I have airciiuy oxprcsstrd 
my views tihoiil it PI* do not take that I acquiesce in the position that you 
have adopted, for which there is no precedent. Nevertheless, 1 proceeded to discusa 
matters with you, naturally hecaiise 1 am anxious to convert you to my point of 
view, if possible. I urged on you that the only solution of India’s problem is to 
accept the division of Indifi us Pakistan and Hindustan, as briefly laid down in the 
Lahore resolution of March. IVtiO, and proceed to settle the details forthwith. You 
say the Lslh^re rcHoUuiou is indefinite. You never asked me for any clarification 
or explanation of the terms of the resolution, but you really indicated your 
emphatic oppasiti<in to the very hasis and the fundamental principles embodied in 
it. I would therefore like to know in what way or reapect the lishore resolution 
is indefinite. 1 cannat agree that Rajsji has taken from it its substance and given 
it shape. On the contrary Usjsji has not only t>ut it out of shape but mutilated it. 
as 1 explained in mv speech which I delivered at the meeting of the Council oi 
the AILIiulis Muslim I.reague at Lahore on July 30, 1040. 

You say **tho first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination 
is the achieving of independence by the joint action of all the parties and groups 
composing India. If such joint action is iinfortunsD’ly imt>ossiblf, then too I must 
fight with the assistance of such elements as can be brought together.” This, in 
my opinion, is, ss 1 have lepeatedly said, putting the cart before the horse and is 
generally opt^osed to the fiolicy and declarations of the All-India Muslim League. 
You are only holding on firmly to the August resolution of 1912. In order to 
achieve the freedom and independence of the fieople of India, it is essential, in the 
first instance, that there should be a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

Of course, 1 am thankful to you when you say that yon are pledged to use all 
the influence that you have with the Gongresa to ratify your agreemeni with me : 
but that is not enough in my judgrocnti although it will be a very valuable help 
to me. 


18 
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I once more Mk you pleaie to let me know what your oonseptiou of the 
bMie for the formation ot a provieionai interim G vernment is. No aouht it will 
be eubjeot to agreement between the League and the Oongrees, but I think that 
in fairneae, you ahould at least ^ive me tome rough idea or linee of your concep- 
tion, for you must hare thought it out by now. 1 would like to know your propo- 
eale or acheme for the formation of a provisional interim Government, which can 
give me aome clear pictnre to understand it. 

You have omitted to answer my question as to who will give effect to the 
findings of the commission. Also it is not clear to me what you mean by absolute 
majority when you say it means **a clear majority over non'Miislim elements as in 
Bind, Baluchistan or the Frontier Province/' You have not even replied to my 
question as to who will decide the form of the plebiscite and the franchise 
contemplated by the formula. 

The answer does not carry any clear idea when you say "ui* parties’ means 
’parties interested’. 

You say “ ‘mutual agreement means agreement between contracting parties'.** 
Who are the contraciiiig parties once a provisional interim Govern men t of your 
conception is established ? Who will appoint the central or joint board of control, 
which will safeguard defence etc. ? And on what principle ? Through what 
machinery and agency ? And subject to whose control and orders will such a 
central or joint board be ? 

You asy, "Ttie power is to be transferred to the nation, that is, to the pro- 
▼iaional Government". That is all the greater reason why 1 would like to know 
full details of the provisional Government as contemplated by you and of your 
oottoeption. Yours sincerely,— 8d. M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 18 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— When you arrived here on the morniitg of the I2th to 
jeaume our talks, you were good enough to inform me that you had not had time 
to attend to my letter of September 11, which reached you tiie same day at 10-150 
p, ro. We hiet again to-day without having received your reply, and I am still 
waiting for it. Please therefore let me have your reply as soon as possible with 
regard to the various points mentioned in my letter to you of September ll. Yours 
linoerely,— Bd. M. A. Jimnah. 

Letter from GandblJI dated September 14 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam 1 have your letter of the 13th inst. I understood from 
our talks that you were io no hurry for roy answer. 1 was therefore taking the 
matter in a leisurely fashion, even hop ng that, as our talks proceeded and as 
cordiality increased, mutual clarltication would come of itself and that we would 
only have to record our final agreement. But 1 understand and appreciate the 
other viewpoint. We should take nothing for granted. I should clarify your 
difficulties iu understanding the Ksjaji formula and you should do likewise 
regarding yours, i. e., the Muslim League’s Lahore resolution of 1940. 

With reference to the Lahore resolution as agreed between us, 1 shall deal with 
it in a separate letter. 

Perhaps, at the end of our discuasion, we shall discover that Hajaji not only 
has not put the Lahore resolution out of shape and mutilated it, but has given it 
subatanoe and form. 

Indeed in view of your dislike of the Bajaji formula, I have at any rate for 
the moment, put it out of my mind, and 1 am now concentrating on the 
liShore reaolution in the hope of finding a ground for mutual agreement. 

So much for the first paragraph of your letter. 

As to the second, 1 do hold that unless we oust the third party we shall 
not be able to live at peace with one another. That does not mean that 1 may not 
make an effort to find ways and means to establishing a living peace between us. 

You ask for my conception of the basia for a provieionai interim Government 
1 would have told you if 1 bad any acheme in mind. 1 imagine that if we two 
can agree, it would be for ua to consult the other parties. 1 can say this that any 
proYinonal Government, to inspire confidence at the present moment, must represent 
all parties. When that moment arrives, 1 shall have been replaced by some 
authoritative person, though you will have me always at your beck and call when 
you have converted me or i you, or by mutual eonversation we have become one 
mind funotioniog through two bodies* 

At to the third point, the provlaional Government being the appointing 
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Bathority, will give effect to the findinge of the commUeioo. Tbie, I thought, wee 
inplied in my previous answer* 

Raiaji tells me that '‘absolute majority” is used in bis formula in the same 
mse as it is used in ordinary legal parlance wherever more than two groups are 
dealt with. 1 cling to my own answer. But you will perhaps suggest a third 
meaning and persuade me to accept it. 

The form of the plebiscite and franchise must be left to be decided by the 
provisional interim Government unlfss we de(;ide it now. 1 should say it should be 
by adult suffrage of all the inhabitants of the Pakistan area. 

As to the fourth, "all parties” means that you and I and every one else holding 
views on the question at issue will and should seek by peaceful persuasion to 
influence public opinion as is done where democrscy functions wholly or in part. 

As to fifth, supposing that the result of tlie plebiscite is in favour of pariition» 
the provisional Government will draft the treaty and agreements as regarda the 
administrstion of matters of common interest, but the aame has to be confirmed 
and ratified by the Governments of the two Htates. The machinery required for the 
settlement end administration of mattera ol common interest will, in the Aral 
instance, be planned by the interim Government, but subsequently wilt be a matter 
for aettlemeut between the two Governmeiita acting through the ageiiciea appointed 
by each for that purpose. 

As to sixth, 1 hoi>e the foregoing makes aupeifiuous any further reply, Yours 
sincerely.-— Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Letter from Mr. JInnah dated September 14 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I received your letter of September 14 at 4*45 P.M. today 
in reply to my letter of Scptemlier 11, (and not of September 13, as you atate, 
which seems to be a mistake), and 1 thank you for it. 

Please let me have, as soon as you can, vmir promised letter indicating in wbal 
way or respect the Lahore resolution is ‘iiideunite”. 

With regard to the provision in the Gandhi- Haisji formula that ”the Muslim 
League endorses the liulian demand for independence,'’ 1 asked you. ih my letter 
dated Heptemher 10. ‘ Does it mi^aii the Congress demand for indepeqdenee ss 
formulated ill the August 1942, resolution by the All India Congress Committee in 
Bombay or, if not, what is the significance of this term.” To this you replied by 
vour letter of trepteniber 11, that “the independence eon Urn plated is of the whole of 
India as it stands". Hcnee, 1 srtdn ask. does it mean on the basis of an united 
India ? I find that you have iiui clarified the point saiisfactorily. 

As regard the next part of this danse, the foi mnia proceed to lay down that 
‘*the Muslim i.eague will co*operate with the Congress to the formation of the 
provisional interim Govern merit for the tranaiiional period’. 1 nquesied you, by my 
fetter of September 10, to let me know "the basis or the lines on which such a 
Government is to he set up or consiituUd. If >ou have a complete and definite 
scheme, please let me have it". 'J o this you replied, hy yniir letter of Bentember 11, 
under reply, that *the basis for the formation of the provisional interim Government 
will have to be agreed to between tbe l.eague and the Congiees.” But that la not 
meeting my request for clarification or giving me at least tbe outlines of such a 
Government, and ibal is what 1 have been asking for. 1 hope that you do appreciate 
my point when 1 am requesting you to let me have rough outlines of the proposed 
provisional interim Government according to the foimula, ao that 1 may have 
■ome idea. 

Of course, I can quite understand that such a provisional interim Government 
will represent all tbe parties and would be of a character that will inspire confidence 
at the present moment, of all tbe parties. I can quite understand that, when the 
moment arrives, certain tbinga may follow ; but before we can deal with tbia formula 
in a satisfactory manner, 1 repeat again that, as it ia your formula you should give 
me a rough idea of the proviaional interim Government that you contemplate and 
of your coDceptioD. What 1 would like to know would be, what will be the powers 
of such a provisional interim Government, how it will be formed, to whom it will 
be reaponaible, what its composition will be, etc. You, being the sponsor of tbit 
Gandhi-Bajait formula, should give me tome rough idea and picture of It. so that I 
may nnderstand what this pari of the formula means. 

In your letter of Beptember 14, In reply to my letter of September ll, you 
inform me that you would have told me if you bad any scheme in mind. *1 imagine 
that if we two can agree Jt wonid be lor na to conaolt the other partiee”. yon aay ; 
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bat thftt is just the poiat. Unless I have some outlines or scheme, however rough, 
from you, what are we to discuss in order to reach any agreement ? 

As regards the other matters which you have further explained, I have noted 
the explanation, and 1 do not think 1 need prtsa you further, although some of (hem 
are not quite satisfactory, Yours siiu’erely.-»Sd. M. A. Jinnnh. 

Mo Reference to Pakistan 
Letter from Gandhi dated Sept. 15 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam— This is in terms of our talk of Wednesday, Beptemlier 13. 

For the moment 1 have shunted the Uaiap formula and, with your assistance, 
am applying my mind very seriously to the lamoue Lahcre resolution of the Muslim 
League. 

You must admit that the resolution itself makes no reference to the two nations 
theory. In the course of our diBciissions you have passionately pleaded that India 
contains two nations i.e., Hindus and Muslims and that the Istier have their home- 
land in India as the former have theiis. Tiie more our argiimetii progress the more 
alarming yoiir picture api^eais to me. It would be alluring if it was true. But my 
fear is growing that it is wholly unreal. 1 find no parallel in history for a body of 
converts and their descendstits claiming to be a nation apart from the parent stock. 
If India was one naiion before the advent of Islam it must remsiii one in spite of 
the change of faith of a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a separate nation by right of conquest but by reason 
of acceptance of Islam. Will the two nations become one if the whole of India 
accepted Islam ? Will Bengalis, Oriyas, Andhras. Tamilisns, Maharashtrians, 
Gujaratis, etc., cease to have their special cbsracterihtics if all of them became con- 
verts to Islam ? 'i'hesc have all become one politically brcsiise they are subject to 
one foreign control. 'J hey are tr>ing today to throw off that Miibjeciion. 

Y'ou seem to hare iutrodiu'etl a new teat of nationhood. If I accept it I would 
have to subscribe to many more claims and face an insoluble prohU m. 'I he only real, 
though awful, test of our nationhood arises out of our commou political subjection. 
it you and'l throw off this subjection by our combined efforts, we shall be born a 
politically free nation out of our travail. If by then we have not haiiit to prize our 
Ireedom we may quarrel among ourselves and, lor want of a commou master Loiding 
ua together in his iron grip, seek to split up into small groups or natioiihlities. 
There will be nothing to prevent us from descending to that level, and we shall not 
have to go in search of a master. There are many claimants to the throne that 
never remains vacant. 

Elucidation of Pakistan 

With thie background 1 shall present you with my difficulty in accepting your 
resolution. 

fl) Pakistan is not in the resolution. Does it bear the original meaning 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Bindh and Biilucbistao, out of which the name was 
mnemonicaiiy formed ? If not what is it ? 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan Pan-Islam ? 

(3) What is it that diMtingiiisbes an Indian Muslim from every other Indian, 
II not his religion ? Is he different from a Turk or an Arab ? 

(4) What is the connotation of the word *^MnBliro*’ in the resolution under 
discussion T Docs it mean the Muslims of the India of geography or of the 
Pakistan to be ? 

^5) Is the resolution addressed to the Muslims by way of education, or to the 
inhabitants of the whole of India by way of appeal or to the foreign ruler ai an 
nltimatum t 

(6) Are the constituenta in the two zones to constitute *4ndepeDdiDt States” 
an nnde&ned number in each sone t 

(7) Is ihe demarcation to take place during the pendency of British rule T 

(8) if the answer to the last question is in the aflirmative the proposal must 
be accepted first by Britain and then imposed upon India, not evolved fr m within by 
the freewill of the people of India 1 

(9) Have you examined the poaitlon and satisfied vourself that these ‘'independent 
States*' will be materially and otnerwUe benefiutd by being split up into fragments T 

(10) Please satisfy me that Iheae independent sovereign Btatea will become a 
oolleetion of poor States, a menace to themselves and to the rest of India. 

(11) Pray show me by facta and figures or otherwise bow the independence 
and welfare of India u a whole can be brought about by the aceeptanoe of tka 
fiiolution t 
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(id) How art th« Muilinif aoder tbe Priooes to be di«|>oeed of ae a reeuU of 
thia acbeme r 

(13) What is your definition of *'iiiinonUee*' f 

pleaee define Uie '^adequate, effrrtive and mandHtory aaffguarda** 
for ninoriiiea referred to in tbe eecond pari of the reaolutioii ? 

(15) Do you not see that the Lahore reaoluiiou eontalnei only a bare atate- 
aaeni of the objective aud does not give any idea ae to tlm nienna to be adopted 
for the execution of tbe idea and the concrete corroliarira tliirtot ? For instance 

(a) Are the people in the region# falling under the plan to have any voice 
In the matter of aeparation and, if ao, how ia it to be aseertained. 

(b) What ia the proviaion fur defence and aimilar xnattera of common 
ooncern contemplated in the Lahore reeolution ? 

(c) There are many groups of Muslin>a who have continnouBly exprcBacd 
diaaent from the policy of tbe league. Wldle 1 am preparid to accept the 
preponderating influence and poaitton of the l>ea^'nc and have approached you 
lor that very reaaon, ia it not our joint dutj to remove their dont^ta and carry 
them with ua by making them feel that they and tlutr auppoitira have not been 
practically diafranchiaed ? 

(d) Does not thia lead again to placing the rcnolution of the League before 
the people of the zonee concerned aa a whole for acce ) tance ? 

Aa I write thia letter and imagine the woiking of the rraolution in practice, 
I aee nothing but ruin for the whole of India. Ihlicvo me, 1 ap|>r(>ach yon aa a 
aeeker. Though 1 repreaent nobody hiit m>aclf, I anpirc to nprcHcnt all the 
iDhabitaiita of India, fori realiae in my own peiaon their miaciy Hiid dcgiadtuion 
which ia their common lot irrrapective of claHH, cante or creed. 1 know that you 
have acquired a unique hold on the Muaiim maBaea. 1 want you to une your 
influence for their total welfare, which muat include the real. 

In thia haatily written letter 1 have only given an inkling of my difilculty. 
Yours Bincer6ly,-«(Dd.) m. k. oandhi. 

Freedom First— >Pleblteite And Partition Atterwarda 

Letter from QandhiJI dated September 15 * * 

Dear Qaid*i-Azam,-~I have youra of the 14th inat. received at 0-4() a. ro. I 
woke up at H a. m. today to fin tab my promised letter on the Lahore rcaoluiion. 
There ia no miatake about the date, for 1 wrote in answer to your reminder of tbe 
13ib inat. 

liidepeodenoe does mean aa eviaaged in the A.-I. 0. C. reaoliition of 
1942. But it can not be on the haaie of a united India. If we come to • 
aettlemeiit, asauming of course that it aeciirca general acceptance in the country, 
tbe pre^eaa will be aomewbat like thia. We reach by joint eflbrt independence 
for India aa it atanda. India, become free, will pro<’erd to demarcation, tdehiscite 
and partition if the {people concerned vote for partition. All thin ia implied in the 
Raja)! formula. 

Aa to tbe provisional interim Government, I am afraid I cannot carry my 
anawer any further than I have done. Though I have no acbtme for the prt visional 
Government, if you have one in connection with the Lahore resolution, which also 
1 presume requires an interim Government, we can diacusa it. 

The formula was framed by Kajajt in good faith. The hope was that you 
would look at it with favour. We itill think It to be the beat in the circnmatancca. 
You and I have to put fiesh on It, if we can. I have explained the proceaa we 
^▼6 to go through. You have no objection to it. Perbapa you want to know how 
I would form the provisional Government if 1 was invited thereto. If 1 was in 
uat unenviable position, I would see all tbe claimants and endeavour to aatisfy 
tliem. My oo-opertion will be available In that task. 

1 CM give you full aatiafaetion about your inquiry, "What I would like to know 
would be : what will be the powers of such a proviaional interim Government 7 
How will It be formed 7 To whom will it be responsible 7” The proviaional 
Intarlm Government will be reaponaible to the elected members of ine present 
Aaaembly or a newly elecfod one. It will have all tbe powers leas than that of the 
Oominmender-ln*Ghief during the war and full powers thereafter. It will be the 
anuority to give effect to the egreement that may be arrived at between the Lmue 
Congresi and ratified by the other parties. Yours aincerely,— Bd. mT K, 

UHm fram Mr. Jhaah datad Siptwdbw 17 

Dear Mr. QandhI,— I have jour letter of September 15, and I thank you for it. 
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1 not« that you have for the moment ahunted the Bajaji formula and are applyiog 

J our mind very aerioualy to the Lahore resolution of the Muslim iMgae* It is my 
uty to explain the Lahore resolution to you today and persuade you to accept it, 
eten though you are talking to me, as yon hare often made it clear, In your 
iodiridual;capacity. I have successfully converted non-Muslim Indians in no small 
number and also a large body of foreigners, and I can convert you, ezeicising aa 
you do tremendous influence over Hindu India, it will be no small assistance to 
me, although we are not proceeding on the footing that you are carrying on these 
talks in your representative character or capacity, and my difficulties remain until 
you are vested with a representative status and authority in order to negotiate and 
reach an agreement with you. 

You have stated in your letter dated September 11 that the Lahore resolution 
is 'Undefinite.** 1 therefore naturally asked you please to let me know in what way 
or respect the Lahore resolution is indefinite. And now 1 have received your letter 
of September 13 under reply. 

The third paragraph of your, letter is not seeking clarification but is a 
disquisition and expression of your views on the point whether the Mussalmans are 
a nation. This matter can hardly be discussed by means of correspondence. There 
is a great deal of discussion and literature on this point which is available, and it 
is for you to judge finally, when you have studied this question thoroughly, whether 
the Mussalmans and Hindus are not two major nations in this sub continent. 
For the moment 1 would refer you to two publications, although there are many 
more,— Or. Amhedkar^a book and M. R. T.*r Sationaliam in Conflict in India, 
We maintain and hold that Muslims siid Hindus are two major nations by any 
definitions or test of s nation. We are a nation of a hundred million, and, what 
is more, wc area nation with our own distinctive culure and civilisation, language 
and literature, art, architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of value and 
proportion, legal laws and moral codes, customs and calendar, history and tradi- 
tions, aptitudes and ambitions — in short, wo have our own distinctive outlook on 
life and of life. By all canons of international law we are a nation. Now I shall 
reply to yoyr various points 

(1) Yes, the word **Pakistan*' is not mentioned in the resolution, and it 
doea not hear the original meaning. The word has now become syiionymons with 
the Lahore resolution. 

(t) This point does not srise, but still I reply that the question is a mere bogey. 

(3) This point is covered by my answer that the Mussalmans of Indis are 
a nation. As to the last part of your query, it is hardly relevant to the matter of 
clarification of the resolution. 


(4) tdurely you know what the word Muslims*’ means. 

(5) This point does not arise by way of clarification of the text of the 

Lahore resolution. 

(6) No. They will form units of Pakistan. 

(7) Aa soon as the basis and the principles embodied in the Lahore resolution 
are accepted, the question of derosreation will have to be taken up immediately. 

(8) In view of my reply to (7) your question (8; has been answered. 

(9) Doea not relate to clarification. 

(10) My answer to (9) covers this point. 

(11) Does not arise out of the clarification of the resolution. Surely this 

is not asking for clarification of the resolution. I have, in numeroua apeeches of 

mine and the Muslim league in its resolutions, pointed out that this it the only 

ioltttion of India’s problem and the road to achieve freedom and independence of 
the peoples of India. 

(12) ’'Muslims under the Princes." The Lahore resolution is only confined to 
British Indis. This question does not srise out of the clarification of the resolution. 

(13) The definition of "minorities’*: Yon yourself have often said '^minoritiea** 
means “aooepted minorities." 

(14) The adequate, efieotive and mandatory safeguards for minorities, referred 
to in the resolution, are a matter for negotiation and settlement with the minorities 
In the respective States, via. Pakistan and Hindustan. 


(15) It doea give baaio principlea and, when they are accepted, then the 
details will have to be worked out by the contracting parties. 


(a) Doea not arise by way of clarification. 

(b) Doea not ari8e...do...do 

(e) The Muslim League is the only authoritstive and repxeaantativa orga* 
aiaation of Mualim India. 

(d) No ; sae answer (o). 
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**Yod Rbprbsbnt only Hindus’* 

As ragsrds your final paragraph, before rei'eivinj: clarificaliona frona me yon 
have already passed your judgment and condemned the Lahore resolutiODi when 
yon eayi *‘As I write this letter and imagine the working of the resolution in 

E racticSi 1 see nothing but ruin for the whole of India”. 1 undersland that you 
aee made clear to roe that you re|»reBtiit nobody but yourself, and I am trying to 
persuade you and to convert you that this is the road whi<'h will lead ^ us all to 
the achievement of freedom and indtptndence not only of the two major nations, 
Hindus and Muslims, but of the rest of the peoples of India ; but when you 
proceed to say that you aspire to represent ail the inhabitants of India, 1 regret 1 
eannot accept that atatement of youra. , . . . 

It is quite clear that you represent nobody else but the Hindus, and as long 
aa you do not realise your true position and the realities, it is very diflicult for 
me to argue with you, and it becomes still more difficult to persuade you, and 
hope to convert you to the realities and the actual coiidiliona prevailing in India 
t^ay. 1 am pleading before you in the hope of convening you, aa 1 have done 
with many others successfully. 

As 1 have said before, you are a great man and you eierc^se enormoua 
influence over the Hindus, particularly the masses. By accepting the load that 1 am 
pointing out to you, you are not prejudicing or barroiiig the interests of the Hindus 
or of the minorities. On the contrary, Hindus will be the greater gaiiiera 1 am 
convinced that the true welfare not only of the MiiKlima but of the rest of India liea 
in the division of India as t>ropoHed by the Uihore lesoliitioii. It ia for you to 
consider whether it is not your policy and programme, in which you have persisted, 
which has been the principal factor of the "ruin of the whole of India’' and of the 
misery and degradation of the people to which you refer and which 1 de|dore no 
leas than anyone else. And it is for that very reason 1 sm pleading before you all 
these days, although you insiet that you are having talks with me only in your 
individual capacity, in the hope that you may yel revise your policy and programme. 
Yours Sincerely,— fi^d. M. a. jinnaii. ^ 

Letter from OandhlJI dated September 19 * 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam—Mauy thanks for yours of 17ih inst. 

I am sorry to have to soy that your answers, omitting 1, 2 and (>, do not give 

•atiafactiOD. . ^ . . , . . , . . 

It may be that all my qucetions donotaiise from the view of mere clarification 
of the Lahore resolution. But 1 contend that they are very relevant from (he stand- 
point of a seeker that I am. You cannot expect any one to agree to. or shoulder, 
the burden of the claim contained in the Lahore rrsoIiPion without, for instance, 
answering my questioiis lb <a) and 15 (b) which you brush aside as not arising by 
way of clarification. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s thesis, while it is ably written, has carried no conviction to me. 
The other book mei»tioncd by you, 1 am sorry to say, 1 have not seen. 

'Why can you not accept my statement that I asi-ire to represent all the 
sections that compose the jfieople ot India? Do*yoii not aspire 7 Bhoiild not every 
Indian ? That the aspiration may never be realised is beside the point. 

1 am beholden to you, in spite of your opinion about me, for having patience 
with me. 1 hope you will never lose it, but will preserve in your effort to convert 
me. 1 ask you to take me with my strong views and even prejudices if 1 am guilty 
of any. 

As to your verdict on my policy and programme, wr must agree to differ; for, 
I am wholly unretieniant. My purpose is, as a lover of communal unify, to place 
my services at your disposal. 

I hope you do not expect me (o accept the Lahore resolution without under- 
itanding its implicationa If your letter ia the final word, (here is little hope. Can 
we not agree to differ on the question of '*two nations” and yet solve the problem 
on the basis of aelf-determination ? It ia this basis that has brought me to you. 
If the regions holding Muslim majorities have to be separated according to the 
LfShore resolution, the grave eiep of separation should be specifically placed before 
and approved by the people in that area. Yours sincerely, --Bd. u. k. gandhi. 

Mr. Jinhab Elucidates 
Letter frem Mr linaah dated September 2t 
Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of September 19 and I bare 
already giten yon my answers to ill your questions relating to clarification of the 
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Lthore resolution or toy part of it, and 1 am glad that you admit when you say it 
may be that 'all my questions do not arise from the view of mere elaridcation of the 
Lahore resolution’, but you particularly emphasise your points 15 (a) and 15 (b). 

I regret to say it has no relation to the context of the resolution or any part 
thereof. You have brought so many matters Into our correspondence which are 
entirely outside the matter requiring clarifioation, so I have perforce to deal with 
them. Let me first deal with your letter of Heptember 11. 

You say : '‘My life-mission has been Hindu-Mnslim unity which I want for its 
own sake but which is not to be achieved without the foreign ruling power being 
ousted, hence tbo first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination is 
the achieving of independence by the j nut action of all the parties and groups 
composing India. If such joint action is unfortunately impossible, then too 1 must 
fight with the assistance of such eleraenia as can be brought togeiher,” 

The gist of your letters up to date is that you are wediied to this |ioHcy and will 
pursue it. In your next loiter of Beptember 14. while you were good enough to 
furnish me with the cUrifi<^Mtion ef the Oandhi-Rajaii formula, you were pleased to 
observe : “1 have, at any r ite for the moment, put it out of my mind and 1 am now 
concentrating on the Lahore resolution in the hope of finding a ground for mutual 
agreement'’. 

“Inimical to League Ideals” 

In your letter of Beptembf.r 15, you say : *Tn dependence does mean as envisaged 
in the A. I. 0. C. ret^ohition of It is therefore dear that you are not prepared 

to revise your policy attd that you adhere firmly to your policy and programme 
which you have persisted iti and which culminated in your demand, final policy, 
programme, and the method and sanction for enforcing it by resorting to mass civil 
disobedience in terms of the 8th August. 1942. resolution, and you have made it more 
clear sgairi by stating in your letter of September 19 as follows “As to your 
verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to differ, for I am wholly 
unrepeiituMi’'. You know that the August 1942 resolution is inimical to the ideals 
and d 'ln^nds of Muslim India. 

Then, again, in the course of our discussion of the Gandhi- Rajaji formula, you 
were pkiased to say, by your letter of September 15. as follows “For the moment 
1 have shunted the Rajaji formula and with your assistacce am applying my mind 
very seriously to the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim League'’. We discussed 
it in its various asf)ect8, as you told me you were open to be persuaded and con- 
verted to our point of view. I discussed the resolution at great length with you 
and explained everything you wanted to understand, even though you have em- 
phasisHd more than once that you are having these talks with me in your personal 
capacity, and in your letter of Beptomber 1.5 you assured me iu the following words 
with regard to the Lahore resolution: “believe me, I approach you as a seeker, 
though 1 represent nobody but myself”, and that you were open to conviction and 
0011 version. 

You had informed me by yonr letter of September 11 as follows “It is true 
that I said an ocean separated you- and me in outlook. But that had no reference 
to the Lahore res jlntion of the League. Tne League resolution is indefinite.*’ I 
naturally therefore proceed, in reply, to ask you by my letter of September 11 as 
hillows : — “Yon say the Lahore resolution is indefinite. You never asked me for 
any clarification or explanation of the terms of the resolution ; but you really 
indicated yonr emphatic opposition to the very basis and fundamental principles 
embodied in it. I would, therefore, like to know in what way or respect the 
Lahore resolntton is indefinite.” 1 sent you a reminder on September 13, to which 
you replied by your letter of September 15. not conSning'yourself really to matters 
of olarificatiou, but introducing other extranr lus mattera with some of which I had 
already dealt, in reply to this letter of >• ura of September 15, by my letter of 
September 17. and furnish you with all the claiifications, informing you that you had 
introduced several matters which could hardly be diaonsaed in a satisfactory manner 
by means of correapondeoce. 

League Claim To Nationhood 

I have already given you all the clarifications you require ao far aa the 
Lahore resolution goes and Its text is concerned. You again raise further argumenta, 
reasons and grounds, and continue to persist in a disquisition on the poinl 
amongst others, whether Muslima of India are a nation, and then you proeeed 
further to say : "Can we not agree to differ on the question of two nations and yet 
solve the problem on the baaia of aelf-determination.” 
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It seerae to me that you are labouring under lome mieconception of the real 
meaning of the word ''nelf-determination.’* Apart from the inconeietenciea and 
contradictions of the various positions that you have adopted in the course of our 
conrespondenca, as indicated above, can you not appreciate our point of view thati 
we claim the right of self-determination as a nation and not as a Muslim nation 
which is our birthright ? Whereas you are labouring under the wrong idea that 
* 'self-determination” means only that of a "territorial unit**, which, hy the way, ia 
nei^er demarcated nor defined yet, and there is no union or federal constitution of 
India in being, funciioning as a sovereign central Govern inent, ours is a case of 
division and carving out two independent sovereign States by way of settlement 
between two major nations, Hindus and Muslims, and not of severance of or 
secession from any existing union, which is **non est” in India. The right of 
self-determination, which we claim, postulates that we are a nation, and as such it 
would be the self-determination of the Musalmans, and they alone are entitled 
to exercise that right. 

I hope you will now understand that yonjr (piestioii 15(a) does not arise 
out of the Lahore resolution or of any part thereof. As to 15(b), 
again, it does not arise as a matter of clarification, for it will he a matter 
for the constitiitioM-roaking body chosen by rakistaii to deal with and decide all 
matters as a sovereign body representing Pakintan "vis-a-vis" the ooustitution- 
rasking body of lliiidHtau or any other party concerned. There cannot be defence 
and similar matters of ' common concern", wlieii it is accepted that Pakistau and 
Hindustan will be two separate independent sovereign (States. I hope 1 have now 
given all satisfactory explanations, over and above the matter of clarification of the 
Lahore resolution, in the hope of converting you as an individual "seeker". Yours 
sincerely,— bd. m. a. jinn ah. 

Letter from Gandhljl dated September 22 

Dear Qaid i-Azam, — Your letter of yesterday (Jlst inst.) so disturbed mo that 
I thought 1 would postpone my reply till after we had met at tho usual time. 
Though I made no advance at our meeting, 1 think 1 see somewhat clearly what 
you are driving at. The more f think about tho two-nations theory the more 
alarming it appea s tome. Ihe book recommended hy you gives me iio^hclp. It 
contains half truths and its coticlusioiis for iiif<*ren(*es are unwarranted. 1 am 
unable to accept the proposition that tho Muslims of India are a nation 
distinct from tho rest of the inhabitants of India. Mere assertion is no proof. 
'I'he consequenco of occepting such a proposition are dangerous in extreme. Once 
the principle is admitted there would bo no limit to claims for cutting up India into 
numerous divisions which would spell India's ruin. I have therefore suggested a 
way out. J^et it bo a partition as between two brothers, if a division there must be. 

You seem to be averse to a plebiscite. In spite of the admitted importance 
of League^ there must be clear proof that tho people affected desire f)aTtUion. 
In my opinion, all the people inhabiting the area ought to express their opinion 
specificaly on this single issue of division. Adult suffrnge is the beet method, but 
1 would accept any other rquivnlciit. 

You summarily reject tho idea of common interest between the two arms, 
I can be no willing party to division which doss not provide for simultaneous 
safeguarding of common interests such as defence, foreign affairs and the like. 
There will be no feeling of security by the people of India without a recognition of 
the natural and mutual obligations arising out of physicMd contiguity. 

Your letter shows a wide divergence of opinion and outlook between us. Thus 
you adhere to the opinion often expressed by yon that the August lOTi resolution 
is 'Mnimical" to the ideas and demands of Muslim India." There is no proof for 
this sweeping statement. 

We seem to be moving in a circle. 1 have made a suggestion. If wo are bent 
on agreeing, as I hope we are, let us call in a third party or parlies to guide or even 
arbitrate between us. Yours sincerely,— Sd. M. K. Oanwii. 

Letter from Mr. Jlnnab Dated September 28: — j * i. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I am in receipt of your letter of Heptember 22 , and I thank 
you for it. 1 am sorry that you think I have summarily reject^ the idea of 
common interest between two arms, and now you put it somewhat differently from 
15(b), when you say there will be no feeling of security by the people of India 
without a recognition of the natural and mutual ohligations arising out of physical 
contiguity. My answer, already given, is that it will be for the constitution-making 
body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan, or any other party concerned, to deal 
with such matters on the footing of their being two independent Btates. 

19 
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Augdbt Bbsolutiok and The League. 

I am really sarprised when you say there ia no proof of what you characterite aa 
a aweeping atatement of mine, that the Auguat 1942 Reaolutioii ia inimical to the 
ideala and demanda of Mualim India. The seaolution in ita eaaence is aa 
foUowa 

J a) immediate grant of complete independence and getting np immediately 
i'ederal Central Government on the baaia of a united democratic Government 
of India with federated units or provinces, which means establishment of a 
Hindu BaJ. 

(b) that this National Government so set up will evolve a scheme for a 
constituent assembly, which will be chosen by adult franchise, which will prepare 
a constitution for toe government of India, which means the constituent assembly 
chosen will be composed of an overwhelming majority of tiie Hindus, nearly 
75 per cent. 

(c) to enforce this demand of the Congress the August resolution decides on 
and sanctions a resort to mass civil disobedience at your command and when ordered 
by you as the sole dictator of the Congress. 

This demand is basically and fundamentally opposed to the ideals and demands 
of Mualim India of Pakistan, aa embodied in the Lahore resolution, and to enforce 
such a demand by means of resort to mass civil dis-obedience is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Muslim India ; and if you succeed in realizing this demand, 
it would be a death-blow to Muslim India. I see from the correspondence and talks 
beti^een you and me that you are still holding fast to this fateful resolution. 

From the very first day of our talks you made it clear to roe, and you have 
repeatedly said in the course of our corresimndence and talk, that you have 
approached me in your individual capacity, and you assured mo that you were a 
seeker of light and knowledge and that you seriously and earnestly wanted to 
understand the Lahore resolution and were open to conviction and conversion. 
Tbereforot in deference to your wishes, i made every olTort all these days and in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspondence to convert you, but unfortunately, 
it seems, 1 have failed. And now you have made new suggestioiis and proposals 
by your letter under reply : 

(1) You say : 'T have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be a partition 
as between two brotbers, if a division there must be*’. I really do not know what 
this means, and I would like you to elaborate this proposal and give me some rough 
outlines of this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place, 
and in what way it is difierent from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
resolution. 

(2) You say : "Let us call in a third party or parties to guide or even arbi- 
trate between us.” May I point out that you have repeatedly made clear to me 
that you are having these talks as an individual seeker. How can any question of 
a third party or parties to guide or arbitrate between us arise ? Yours sincerely — 
tid. M. A. JlNNAU. 

Letter from GandhIJI dated September 28 

Dear Qaid-i- Azam.— Last evening’s talk has left abed taste in the mouth. Our 
talks and our correspondence seem to run in parallel lines and never touch one 
another. We reached the breaking point last evening but, thank God, we were 
unwilling to part. We resumed discussion and suspended it in order to allow me 
to keep my time for the evening public prayer. 

In oraer that all possible chances of making any mistake in a matter of this 
great importance may oe removed, 1 would like you to give me in writing what 
precisely on your part you would want roe to put my signature to. 

1 adhere to my suggestion that we may call in some outside assistance to help 
us at this stage. Yours •iocerely,-*6d. m. k. gandhi. 

Mb. Jinnab’s Appeal 
L etter from Mr. diniiah dated September 28 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— 1 am in receipt of your letter of September 23. May I 
refer you to my letter of today's date which 1 sent to you in reply to yours of 
September 22 ? I have nothing new or fresh to add, but 1 may say that it is not a 
case of your being asked to put your signature as representing anybody till you 
clothe yourself with representative capacity and are vested with authoriiy. We 
stand by, aa I have already said, the basts and fundamental principlea embodied in the 
Lahore resolution of Maron, 19^ 1 appeal to you once more to revise your policy 
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•nd Mpgramme, as the future of this Bub-continent and the welfare of the people! 
of India demand that you should face realitiei. Youre aincerely,— 6d, ii* A. 

JIRKAB. 


Letter fron GandhlJI dated September 24 : 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam.— I have your two letters of September 23 in reply to my 
letters of the 22nd and 2Hrd. r ^ ^ 

WiA your assistance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreement, 
so that the claim embt^ied in the Muslim Ijeague resolution of Lahore may be 
reasonably satisfied. Yon must therefore have no apprehensions that the August 
nsolution w^ill stand in the way of our reaching an agreement. That resolution 
dealt with the question of India as against Britain ana it cannot stand in the way 
of our settlement. 

I proceed on the asanniption that India is not to be regarded as two or more 
nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims living 
in the north-west zones, i. e., Baluchistan, Hindh, North-West Frontier Province ana 
that part of the Punjab where they are in abs(fliite majority over all the other 
elements and in pans of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute majority, 
desire to live in separation from the rest of India. 

Differing from you ou the general basis, I can yet recommend to the Oongress 
and the country the aceeptanco of the claim for separation contained in the Muslim 
League resolution of iishore of 1940, on my basis and on the following terms 

The areas should be demarcated by a Commission approved by the Coiigreaa 
and the League. The wishes of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should be 
ascertained through tlie votes of the adult population of the areaa or through some 
equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation it shall be agreed that these areas shall 
form a separate ^tate as soon us possible after India is free from foreign domination 
and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign independent States. 

There shall be a treaty of separatiou which should also provide for the efficient 
and satisfactory Administration of foreign affairs, defence, internal communications, 
customs, commerce and the like, which must necessarily continue to be ^matters of 
common interest l>Qtweon the contracting parties. • 

The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights of minorities in 
the two States. 

Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by the Congress and the 
League the two shall decide upon a common course of action for the attainment of 
independence of India. 

The League will however be free to remain out of any direct action to which 
the CongresB may resort and in which the League may not be willing to 
participate. 

If you do not agree to these terms, could you let me know in precise terms 
what you would have mo to accept in terms of the Lahore resolution aud bind my* 
self to recommend to the Congress? If you could kindly do this, I shall be able to 
see, apart from the difference in approach, what definite terms I can agree to* In 
your letter of September, 23 you refer to **the basic and fundamental principlea 
embodied in the Lahore resolution'’ and ask me to accept them. Surely this is 
unnecessary when, as I feel, 1 have accepted the concrete consequence that should 
follow from such acceptance. Yours sincerely-^Sd* m. k. gandhi. 


Points of Diffebbncb 
Letter from Mr. Jinnali dated September 25 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of Septemper 24, and I thank 
you for it. You have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of the 
Lahore resolution. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmsns of India are a nation. 

You do not accept that the MussalmaDS have an Inherent right of self- 
determination. 

You do not accept that they alone are entitled to exercise this right of theirs 
for self-determination. j 

You do not accept that Pakistan is composed of two sonw, North-West snd 
North-East, comprising six provinces, nsmeiy Sindh, Baluchlstsn, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to territoriM adjustments 
that may be agreed upon, as indicated in the Lahore resolution. The matter of 
demarcating and defining the territoriei can be taken up after the fundamenUls 
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Bbove-mentioned are accepted, and for that purpose macbinery may be set up by 
agreement. 

You do not accept the provisions embodied in the Lahore resolution for safe* 
guarding the minorities, and yet in your letter under reply you say : *'Wiih your 
assistance, I am exploring the pORsibilitles of reaching an agreement so that the claim 
embodied in the Muslim League resolution of Lahore may be reasonably satisfied*’, 
and proceed to say **You must therefore have no apprehensions that the August 
resolution will stand in the way of our reaching an agreement.’* 

1 have already clearly explained to you that the August resolution, so long as 
it atands, is a bar for it is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore resolution. You 
then proceed to say: *Tbat resolution dealt with the question of India as against 
B.itain, and it cannot stand in the way of our settlement.” 1 am not at present 
concerned with Britain, but the August resolution, as I have alcady stated, jg 
against the ideals and demands of the Muslim Jjengne. Further, there is the 
resolution of Jagat Narayan Lai, passed by the AlMndia Gonpess Committee in 
May 1943, at Allahabad, which, ia express terms, lays down as ioliows 

The A. 1. 0. 0. is of opinion that any proposal to distintegrate India by 
giving liberty to any component Htate or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different States and provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

These two resolutians, so long as they stand, are a complete bar to any settle- 
ment on the basis of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan. It is open 
to the Congress to revise and modify them : but you are only speaking in your 
individual capacity, and even in that capacity you are holding fast to the August 
resolution, and you have given no indication of attitude regarding Jagat 

Narzan LaPs resolution. 1 have repeatedly made it clear after we bad disciissed 
tlie Gandhi-llajaji formula, as you maintained that, to use your own language, 
**Kajait not only has not put the Lahore resolution out of shape and mutilated it 
but has given it substance and form”, and proceeded to say : * Indeed in view of 
your dislike of the Bajaji formula, I have, at any rate for the moment, put it out 
of my mind and 1 am now concentrating on the Lahore resolution in the hope of 
finding *a ground for mutual agreement*'. 

When I asked for further clarification, which you furnished me by your letter 
of September 15, you started by sabring : *'I have shunted the Rajaji formula and 
with your assistance I am applying mv mind very serionsly to the famous Lahore 
resolution of the Muslim League”, and thenceforward the Gandhi-Rajaji formula 
was not discussed any further, and the question of your representative character and 
authority, which I had pointed out from the very commencement, therefore did not 
arise, as you had given me the task of converting you to the fundamentals of the 
Lahore resolution, and ever since we discussed the Lahore resolution only at great 
length and examined the pros and cons, and finally you have rejected it. 

New Sdogebtion 

A a result of our correspondence and discusBions I find that the question 
of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your lips and it 
does not come from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you put 
forward a new suggestion, consisting only of two sentences, by your letter of 
September 22, sayiiig : **I have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there must be.” 1 naturally asked you what 
this new suggestion of your means, and wanted you to give me rough outlines of 
this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place and in what 
way it is difierent from the division envisaged in the Lahore resolution, and now 
you have been good enough to give me your amplification, in your letter of 
September 24 under reply, in which you say : "Differing from you on the general 
basis I can yet recommend to the Congress and the country the acceptance of the 
claim for separation contained in the Muslim League resolution of Lahore 1940 on 
my basis and on following terms.” The terms clearly indicate that your basia 
is in vital conflict with, and is opposed to the I^hore resolution. Now let me 
take your main terms 

(a) **I proceed on the assumption that India is to be regarded as two or 
more nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims 
living in the north-west zones, i. e. Baluchistan, Bindh, North-West Frontier 
Province and that part of the Piinjab where they were in absolute majority over all 
the other elements and parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute 
majority, desire to live in separation from the rest of India.” If this term were 
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accepted and given effect to, the pretent boundariee of the provincea would be 
maimed and mutilated beyond redemption and leave ua only with the huak« and 
it ia opposed to the Lahore reaolutiou, 

(b) That even in thone niutilnted areea ao defined, the right of self-determina- 
tion will not be expTcisrd by the l^IualiinH but by the inhahitaiits of those areas 
ao demarcated. This again is o])poeed to the fundanientaU of the Lahore 
resolution. 

(c) That if the vote is in favour of separation they Bhall he allownd to “form 
a separate State as soon aa poasihle after India is free from fonign domination.” 
Whereas we pro|>oso that we should come to a complete Hettlemont of our 
own immediately, and by our united front and tlfoits do everything in our iiower 
to secure the freedom and independence of the t^coples of India on the basis of 
Pakistan and Hindustan. 

(d) Nnxt you say, there shall bo a treaty of separation which should also 
provide for tlm etlicient and satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, defence, 
internal comniunloatious, customs, commerce, ami the tike, which must necessarily 
continue to he matters of common interest uetMecn the contraciing parlies.” if 
these vital matters are to bo administered by some central authority, you do not 
indicate what sort of authority or machinery will be set up ii> adminiater theae 
matters, and how and to whom again that authority will he resiwiHible. According 
to the Lahore resolution, as 1 have already explained to you, all these matters, 
which are the lifeblood of my State, cannot be delegated to any central authority or 
Government. The matter of security of the two Males and the natural and mutual 
obligations that may arise out of physical contiguity will be for the ooiistltution- 
making body of l/ukistan and that of Hindustan or other party concerned, to deal 
with on the footing of there being two independent States. As regards the safe- 
guarding of rights of minorities, 1 have already explained that this question of 
safegnardirig the minorities is fully stated in the Lahore resolution. 

You will iherfore see that the etiliro basis of your new proposal is funda- 
mentally opposed to the Lahore resolution, and as 1 have already potnU^ out to 
you, both in correspondence and in our discussion, it is very diflicj^lt for me to 
entertain countcr-proposais and negotiate and reach any agreement or settlement 
with you as an individual, unless they come from you in your reiwesentative 
capacity. There was the same difficulty with regard to the Gannhi-Rajaji formula, 
and I made it clear to you at the very oiliest, hut the formula was discussed aa 
you asserted that it met the Lahore resolution in substance : but, while yon 
were furuishing mo with the clarifiCHlion of this formula, you shunted it and we 
confined ourselves to the Lahore resolution, and hence the question of your 
representative capacity did not arise reganiing this formula. But now you have, in 
your letter of September 24, msde a new proposal of your own on your own basla 
and the same dillieuliics present themselves to me as before, and it is difficult to 
deal with it any further unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. 

1 cannot agree with you when you finally wind up by saying: **]n your letter 
of Beptember 2d, you refer to 'the basis and fundamental principles embodied in 
the Lahore resolution’ and ask me to accept them. Burely this is unnecessary 
when, as 1 feel, I have accepted the concrete consequence that should follow from 
such acceptance.” This is obviously far from correct. Why not then accept the 
fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and proceed to settle the details 7 Yours 
Sincerely— (6d.) M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from Gandhf Jl dated September 25 : — 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam.— Yesterday s talk leads me to inflict this letter on you 
which I trust you will not mind. 

Our conversations have come about as a result of your correspondence with 
BaiHji in July last over his formula and your consultation with the League 
Working Committee thereon, and my own letter to you suggestiug a meeting 
between you and me. My pro() 08 al of yesterday is an earnest effort to meet the 
essential recjuiremcnis of the Lahore resolution. I would like you therefore to 
think fifty time before throwing an offer which has been made entirely in the apirit 
of service in the cause of communal harmony. Do not take, 1 pray, the responsi- 
bility of rejecting the offer. Throw it on your Council. Give me an opportunity 
of addressing them. If they feel like rejecting it, I would like to advise the 
Council to put it before the open session of the League, If you will accept my 
advice and i>ermit me 1 would attend the open session and address it. 

You are too technical when you dismiss my proposal for arbitration or 
outside guidance over points of difference. If 1 have approached aa ao individual 
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•nd not in my repreientaii?e capacity, it is because we belieye that if I readh an 
agreement with you it will be of material use in the process of securing a 
Oongress^Lesgue settlement and acceptance of it by the country. Is it irreleyant 
or inadmissible to supplement our efforts to conyince each other with outside help, 
guidance, advice or even arbitration ? Yours Bincerely,— Sd. m. k. oandbi. 

One-Sided Businbbb 

Letter from Mr. JInnah dated September 26 
Uear Mr. Gandhi, -—I am in receipt of your letter of September 25. It is entirely 
incorrect and has no foundation in fact for you to aay that our conversations have 
come about as a result of my correspondence with Ra]a)i in July last over bis 
formula. It is equally baseless to eay ‘*and your consultations with the League 
Working Committee thereon.*’ It was entirely in response to your letter of July 17, 
1944, which 1 received while I was at Srinagar, with a fervent request on your part 
to meet you and you ended that letter by saying. **Do not disappoint me.” In my 
reply, again from Srinagar, dated^ July, 24, 1944, intimated to you that 1 would be 

& lad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, which would probably 
B about the middle of August. This was long before the meeting of the 
Working Committee or that of the Council of the A II -India Muslim League, and 
long before 1 reached Lahore, and when you arrived here and told me that you 
were approaching me in your Individual capacity, I at once made it clear to you 
and informed you, both in our talks and by my letter, that the nosition you had 
taken up had no precedent to it, and further that it was not poBsible to negotiate 
and reach an agreement unless both the parties were fully represented : for it is 
one-sided business, as it will not be binding upon any organisation in any sense 
whatever, but you would as an individual only recommend it, if any agreement is 
reached, to the Congress and the country, whereas it would be binding upon me as 
the President of the Muslim League. 1 cannot accept this position. I hope you do 
see the uiifsirness and the great disadvantage to me, and it is so simple and ele- 
mentary for any one to unaerstand. 

As regards your proposal of yesterday, which you have simplified in your letter 
of September 24, I have already sent you my reply. 

With regard to your suggestion to be allowca to address the meeting of the 
Council, and if they feel like rejecting your '^offer” the matter should be put before 
the open session, let me inform you that only a member or delegate is entitled to 
participate in the deliberations of the meetings of the Council or the open session, 
respectively. Besides it is a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to 
make. However, I thank you for your advice. 

As regards your proposal for arbitration and outside guidance, 1 have already 
replied to you, and it is not merely technical but a matter of subfitance. 1 fully 
reciprocate your desire to secure a Congress-League settlement. 

However, I regret 1 have failed to convince you and convert you, as I was 
hopeful of doing so. Yours sincereiy,-— Bd. m. a. jinnah. 

Letter from Gaodhijt dated September 26 : — 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam.^In view of my letter to you of yesterday, left to myself, 
I would have refrained from dealing with your letter before our meeting today. 
But 1 have deferred to Kajaii's advice to finish the chain of correspondence. 

I confess I am unable to understand your persistent refusal to appreciate the 
fact that the formula presented to you by me in my letter of the 24. as well as 
the formula presented to you by Rajaji, give you virtually wbat is embodied in the 
Lahore resolution providing at the same time what is absolutely necessary to make 
the arrangement acceptable to the country. You keep on saying that I should 
accept certain thesis which you call the basis and fundamental principles of the 
Lahore resolution, while 1 have been contending that the best way for us who 
differ in our approach to the problem is to give body to the demand as is stands 
in the resolution and work it out to our mutual satisfaction. It is on this plan 
that 1 understand Bajaji's formula to be conceived, and it is on the same plan 
that I have tried to work it out in the course of and as a result of our talks. I 
contend that either gives you the substance of the Lahore resolution. Unfortunately 
you reject both. And 1 caonot accept the Lahore resolution as you want roe to, 
especially when you seek to introduce into its interpretation theories and clsims 
wnich I cannot accept and which 1 cannot ever hope to induce India to accept. 

Your constant references to my not being clothed with representative authority 
are really irrelevant. 1 have approached you so that, if you and I can agree upon 
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a common course of action, I may use wbat influence 1 possees for its acceptance 
by tbe Congress and the country. If you break, it cannot be btcaurc 1 have no 
representative capacity or because 1 have been unailliug to give yon eati»farticn in 
regard to tbe claim embodied in tbe Lahore resolution. Yours sinrcreIy,->Sd. 
II. K. GANDHI* 

Gandhiji'a Contention 

Letter from Mr. JInnah dated September 26 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, <-1 have received your letter of September £6 and I note 
that you have written it with KajHjrs advice. Of course, it is for you to follow 
such advice as you many choone to do, but I am only concerned for the moment 
with you. I note tliat at the last moment you have resurrected the Gandhi-Uaiaji 
formula, although it was shunted all tins time, and you proceid to say that tins 
formula gives me virtually wbat is embodied in the Lahore rcaolution. You further 
say that on the same plan you have tried to fornuilate your letter of September 24, 
and you maiutain that either gives me the substance of the Lahore resolution. In 
your previouR letter you asserted that your formula gives me the *'eBSM.ce" of the 
Lahore resolution. 1 see very close family rcscmblaneo between the two, and the 
substance of one or the other is proctically the same, only it is put in diflerent 
language, and I have already exprssed my opinion that, in my iiulgmciit, they 
neither meet the substance nor the essence of tbe Lahore resolution. On the contrary, 
both are calculated completely to torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India. J 
have never asked you to accept certain theses, nor have 1 introduced any theories 
in the Lahore resolution. Theses and theories are matters for scholarR to indulge in. 

1 am very sorry 1 have to repeat, but 1 am compidlcd to do so. that 1 cannot 
agree with you that my references to your not being clothed with representative 
authority are really irrelevant. On the contrary, they have an important liearing, as 
1 have already extdained to you more than once. You apain re)>cat that if you and 
I can agree upon a common course of action, you may use what influence you 
pOBseaa tor its acceptance by tlie Congress and the country. 1 have already stated 
from the very beginning that that is uot enough, for the reasons I hav^ already 
given. Your representative capacity conies into play when you are making counter- 
proposals, and 1 cannot understand how you can say that it is irrelevant. No 
responsible organisation can entertain any proposal from any individual, however 
great be may be, iinleas it is backed up with the atith(>rity of a recognised organi- 
sation and comes from its fully accredited representative. However, X need not 
labour this point any more, as 1 have already cxplaiued it in our previous 
oorrespoii deuce. 

If a break comes, it will be because yon have not salisfied me in regard to 
tbe essence of tbe claim embodied in the Lahore resolution. It ia not a question of 
your being unwilling, but in fact it is so. If a break comes, it will be most un- 
fortunate. If one does not agree with you or difl'ers from you, you are always right 
and the other party is always wrong. The next thing is that many are waiting 
prepared, in your circle, to pillory me when tbe word goes ; but 1 must face all threats 
and consfquences, and 1 can only act according to my judgment and con science.--- 
Yours sincerely,— yd. m. a. jinnau. 

Mahatma addresses prayer Meeting 

'^Addressing a prayer mreting after tbe announcement of the breakdown of tbe 
negotiations, Gandbiji said he had hitherto told them that he was nru without hope 
with regard to the outcome of the talks. He had now to confess that the result 
that be was hoping for Lad not materialised. But be bad no sense of disappoint- 
ment or despondency. He was convinced that ivcn out of that breakdown good 
would result. 

Gsndbiji added that although the Quaid-i-Azsm and he had known each other 
fairly well in public life before, they had never come into such close personal contact. 
Their conversations were carried on with friendliness and cordiality. He wanted all 
the communities to cultivate the same spirit of friendliness and cordiality in their 
relationa with one another. 'Ibey should try to convert one another through it. 

They might ask, ' Why was it then that be and the Qaid-i-Azam had failed to 
convert each other.** His reply was that he had tried his level best to go as far as 
he could to meet the Qaid-i-Azam’s viewpoint. He had taken incalculable points to 
understand him and to make himself understood. But he bad failed. 

He bad placed before the Qaid-i-Azam Bsjaji'a foimula hut that did sot 
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eominend itself to him. He had thereupon put forth another proposal of his own 
in its place but even that had failed to secure Mr. Jinnah*B approval. In the same 
way, Mr. Jinnah’s proposals had failed to commend themselves to Gandhiji. If either 
of them had been weak, they would have possiblv come to some sort of agreement, 
but as responsible men they could not afford to be weak. A helmsman had to be 
firm and un-wavering or else the ship would fonder upon the rocks. Each one of 
them had tried to convince the other. It was possible that both of them might be 
In the wrong. But so long as each felt himself to be in the right he could not let 
go his hold. 

The news of the breakdown, he knew, would cause grief to the friends of India 
and might give cause for jubilation to their enemies. He drew their attention to the 
last sentence in their statement in which he had said that it was not the final end 
of their efforts. 

Although they had been unable to appreciate each other’s viewpoint, the public 
could help them to do so. They stiould not lose heart. If there was any one who 
had reason to feel disappointment, it was he. He had knocked at the Qaid*i« 
Azam’s door. But, as he bad already observed, there was no despondency in him. 
It was not for a votary of truth and non-violence to feel despondent if his effort, 
at times, failed to yield the result aimed at. Failure should only serve as a spur 
to further effort. God alone knew what was best for them. It was not for them to 
question God’s ways. Therefore, instead of feeling despondent they should regard the 
breakdown as a challenge to their faith and as aii incentive for greater effort to 
establish true unity among the various communities. 

The Lahore Resolution of the League 

On the 26th of March, 1940, the All-India Muslim League resolved at 
Lahore that 

*Tt is the considered view of this Bession that no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the 
following basic principle, viz. that geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted, with such territorial re^adjustments as 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority 
as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 
’^independent States” in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign . . 

The reeolution proceeded to stress that : 

^Adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be specifically provided in 
the constitution for minorities in these units and in the regions for the protection of 
their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights, and 
Interests in consultation with them. 

Conversely, it envisaged identical guarantees in an identical manner for Muslim 
minorities in other parts of India. 

Next, it authorized the Working Committee ‘to frame a scheme of constitution 
in accordance with these basic principles providing for the assumption finally by 
the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external affairs, communication, 
customs and such other matters as may be necessary.’ No such scheme of consti- 
tion, however, has yet been published. 

Breakdown of Unity Talks 
Regret in Britain and America 

London— 28th. September 1944 

Mr. Amery declined in the Commons to-day to say anything about the break- 
down of the Gandhi-Jinnah discussions until the situation was cleared. He was 
replying to Mr. Reginald Sorensen who asked, “What communications respecting 
the political issues arrising from the Gandhi-Jinnah discussions had been alreadly 
conveyed by the Indian leaders to the Viceroy and whether the Viceroy and 
Governor-General will take steps to confer with them on the termination of their 
discussion.” 

Mr. Amery. in a written reply, said, “I am not aware that any communication 
has at present been addressed by either leader to the Viceroy in connection with the 
disousslons. Members will have seen the report in to-day’s Press that the conversation 
has broken down. In the ciroumstsnees, 1 would prefer to say nothing more until 
the situation is cleared.” 
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Viceroy Urged to Tare the Initiative 
, Profound regret was expreaaed thia after-noon by well-known aympathiaera 
with India in Britain and Atnerioa at the news thnt the Ganiihi-Jiniiah talka bad 
broken down, but there is a general hope that a way would Hiill he found out of 
the didicult sitaation. 

The Secretary of the India League, Mr. KrL'thua Mman, aaid : “While It is 
impOBsible U) fv)rm an opinion on the Sfaiit iiiformation uvuilahlc, there is little 
doubt that there i« no finality about the present aitimtion, and the leaders will 
undoubtedly find a way oat.*’ 

l>r. Mtiud Roy len said : “Like many people in thia ooniilry 1 heard the news 
that the talks had broken down with consternation and keen clis:i]>i>ointineiit. It 
i« impofisihle not to hope that they may he resumed, hrcaiisc, in s|>iic of the fact 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah do not reprcHent the whole of India, yet 
they undoubtedly represent the two greatest sections of the Indian people. Had 
they been able to reach an agreement, it would have given an impeius to the other 
agreement. Is it too much to hope that the Vit^roy may see his way now to 
take a hand 7" 

The political commentator, Mr. H, N, Bruihford. stated : “Kwrybody regrets 
that the talks have failed, hut until I know more as to the reasou, 1 do not think 
I could give an opinion on the matter.** 

The well-known Labour M. P., Mr. Pcthick Lfnc;v wo*, said ; * I feel sure I 
am voicing the sentimeiiiR of many people in this (‘Onntry in expressing regret at 
the news that the two distinguished statesmen of India have not ft uinl it possible 
BO far to roach an agreement. No details have been puhlished and therefore, it is 
not pOiisible to judge if the failure to r*Ach an ugrtcment is tinul and we can only 
hope some means will be found to make a new ai.d more successful approach to 
the problem at issue. ' 

Pearl Buck, interviewed in Now York, said : If it is true that the eonversa- 
tions between Mahntmn Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah are broken of]', I consider it a tra- 
gedy not only for India and ICngUnd hut for all the United N.‘iiions. who would 
find a new hope if India had now a definite prospect of fretdom. But my hope is 
always in the people of the country rather than in imlividuals. 

Sardar J, Singh, President of the India League of America, said : Not 
knowing the details as to what caused the hnakdown it is hard for me to 
comment. However, the Indian community in the United States and Airierican 
friends of India are hound to be disappointed. Wc had ail ho| tul that the talks 
would bring about an agreement which could have led to a resolution of the politi- 
cal deadlock at last, 

Gandiiiji’s Offer Most 1)emo(’batic 

**It is a pity," said Mr. William Dnbhie m.p.. that Mr. Jinnah should be the * 
Leader of the Muslim League. Gandhiji had suggested the fairtst means of resolv- 
ing the Indian deadlock by conceding to the Muslims Pakistan. 

Oandhiji's suggeslion for holding a plebiscite in provinces affected by Pakistan 
cannot be improved upon. I am convinerd that this was the ntosl democratic 
approach to the Bolution of the communal problem, which had vitiated the political 
situation in India for so long. 

Certainly, the time has come when the British Government who cannot plead 
innocence in this matter should courageously face the i^Bues and tell frankly men 
like Mr. Jinnah that their claim to leadership cannot be acceptable if they are not 
prepared to abide by democratic methods ana proerdure. 

*Thb Times’* Comments— Ia)n don— 20th. Bf,ptembkr 1914 

The failure of the Gaudhi-Jinnah talks, says The Time to-day (Friday), 
throws back in the melting pot the whole problem uf Indian minorities. If the 
leaders of the two major political parties could have reached a common approach 
to the main question which in im]) 0 rtaijce, out-rsnks all others in the Indian poli- 
tical strife to-day— the method by which an All-India Constitution is to bo framed 
—the result would have been a forward step of some magnitude. An agreement 
on the broad principles of the new CoDStitution would have enabled an exploratory 
move to begin at once in accordance with I.#oTd WavtlPs expressed hope ; it would 
have paved the way for the co-operatfon of the main political parties in the working 
of the transitional Constitution; and it would thus have tackled the present paralys- 
ing deadlock. 

Id the second place it would have meant the final abandonment of the claim 
by Mr. Gandhi and, by implication by the Congress Party to speak ex cathedra in 

20 
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the ntme of India* It appean from the publiahed correapondence that neither 
Mr* Gandhi nor Mr* Jinnah waa able to rid himaelf of hia commanal pledgea in 
a meaaore aufficient to enable them to face the problema of the present day with 
the neceasary breadth of vision. Perhaps younger men, leas conscious of party 
affiliations and more concerned with the great prospects open to their country, 
might have done--indeed, may yet do*— better* It should have been impossible for 
Mr* Gandhi, especially as he insisted upon the personal as opposed to the represen- 
tative character of bis activities in Bombay, to have admitted in full Mr. Jinnah’s 
claim to Pakistan, should such prove essential for the security of Moslem communal 
interests. 

Mr. Jinnah's statement indicates some slight hope of fresh conversations and 
Mr. Gandhi speaks of an ‘adjournment’. However, this may be, there are other 
leaders; there are other parties. The practice of consultation and conference must 
be actively promoted by Government; and if this is done, the seed of agreement will 
certainly be discovered. British policy towards India hinges on the assumption 
that the people of India can frame a succession Government. It is for Britain as 
well as India to see that this assumption is not belied* 

The breakdown in the Gandhi-Jinnah talks will cause no surprise to English 
observers, writes the Birmingham Post editorially to-day (Thursday.) 'Tf there 
ever was any prospect of anything materially different, anything in any way more 
helpful to India in the existing circumstances, it arose from the circumstance that 
Mr. Gandhi talked as a free agent without responsibility. Mr. Jinnah, to be sure, 
already suggested otherwise— and it is perfectly true, as he now complains, that 
no 'settlement* could have been effectively negotiated by the two parties, one of 
whom i^epresented nobody but himself. A settlement, however, at no time seemed 
practicable; at no time came into a cautions appraisal of possibilities. What was 
noped optimistically perhaps, but not unreasouahly, was that Mr. Gandhi might 
be so far convinced of the fundamental reasonableness of the Moslem case as to go 
away in a mood to recommend that case to the great predominantly Hindu organi- 
sations and(,to Hindu leaders. It is not known exactly how and why Mr. Jinnah 
failed. It may be that final disagreement arose over matters of detail rather than 
principleif. But for the moment at any rate, Mr. Gandhi remains unconvinced. 
Perhaps it is fair to add that nobody but congenital optimists expected him ever 
to accept Mr. Jinnah’s premises or look with favour upon Mr. Jinnah’s demands.” 

Delhi Reactions— New Delhi->28tb. Beitember 1944 

Official quarters generally express extreme regret at the breakdown of the 
Bombay talks but point out that the published correspondence shows that the 
attempt on either side was not so much to negotiate as to argue and try to get 
the other side to accept one’s own point of view. 

Official quarters repudiate the allegation that the Government was interested 
in, or made any attempt at pulling strings in order to prevent the success of 
the talks* 

Feeling in Bombay 

The outcome of the present series of Gandhi-Jinnah talks has been received 
with mixed feelings. Bir Chimanlal Sitalvad and his school welcome the break- 
down as there will be no partition of India. The Communists who were enthusias- 
tic about the negotiatious feel that both leaders spent all these three weeks discuss- 
ing abstract things not connected with the realities of the present day. League 
circles await a lead from Mr. Jinnah, They feel disappointed that no agreement 
was reached between the leaders on this occasion but they are not attempting to 
apportion blame* European quarters also deplore the absence of agreement between 
Mr* Jinnah and Gandhiji but they lay the blame at Gandhiji's door on the ground 
that he is still adhering to the Aupst 8 Resolution. 

A noteworthy feature of the present talks is the spirit of cordiality and 
friendliness between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr* Jinnah and the complete absence 
. of invective as in the past. Both stick to their ideals. Gandhiji spoke with 
supreme confidence that the seemingly insoluble can be solved if the press, the 
public and the League Council ask Mr. Jinnah to revise his opinion. In other 
words, Mr. Jinnah requires this persuasion and Gandhiji drops the hint that Mr. 
Jinnah would revise his views if the League ana the Indian public urge him 
to do so. 

Leaders’ Views 
Mb. N. R. Babkab 

Mr. jV. R. Barker, ex-Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, said : 

*lt is difficult for me-Hsnd 1 think that is the case with moat others— to say 
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whether 1 did or did not expect this reiult from the Gendhi-JinnAh telki. We 
all had our moments of optimism and our moments of pessimism. But no one 
waa prepared for the disclosure now made public that at no sta^e did the negotiators 
get to grips with the proper issues. We could not help tlie feeling that the 
negotiations hare not been properly handled. And the tragedy of the situation Is 
that there is no means now ot)eii to us of retrieving the position since the Oonmas 
oannot formally meet to consider the situation resulting from the failure of the 
talks. It would no doubt be some help if Mr. Jinnah would indicate how he envi- 
sages that the broken threads of negotiations will be picked up again.'* 


Rt. Hon. V. 8. 8. Sabtri 

The Rt» Hon, V, S, Srinivasa Sastri said : 

True satyagrahis will not admit defeat but they are few. The rest of us 
cannot help being depressed by the breakdown. The British Tories alone have 
cause to rejoice. Does the breakdown restore the status quo ante ? Is the Gandhi 
--C. R. Formula killed once for all ? I would fain hope it was. But supposing 
negotiations are to be resumed, will the Congress be free to disown it utterly 7 
I have misgivings unless the rank and die who are now dumb compel the High 
Command to recognise the weight of public opinion we shall only plough the 
sands again. The Jagatnarain resolution of the A. 1. 0. 0., no represents 

the majority view, and it is likewise statesmanlike and safeguards the future of the 
country. The reviving vitality of our great political organisation must make itself 
felt in checking the growth of the League spirit, which would cut up and maim 
the country for ever. 

Gandhiji must free himself from the Pakistan obsession, if his future services 
to the Motherland are to maintain the qualities of wisdom and foresight. Mr. 
Jinnah shares the responsibility of these abortive talks with the Mahatma. Ho 
has not abated one jot of his demands or shown the least desire to see the other 
man's point of view. This may l)e strength, but it is not the strength which will 
surmount difficulties or solve problems. It spells the ruin and perpetual stagnation 
of the country. He rejected, out of hand, the suggestion of arbitration which is 
going to be the saviour of the world from the dangers of international strife. What 
has he to say on the merits of the questions. Is it open to him to make a 
demand and say to India and to the world, "Grant this or 1 will stop • anything 
and everything.*' 

Dr, P. Subbaroyan 

Dr. r. Subbaroyan, ex-Minister, said : 

1 am sorry that the Qaiidhi-Jittnah negotiations hsve ended and there has 
been no settlement. I hope that the public would respond to the ap)>esl of Mr. 
Jinnah not to feel embittered and to have hofte as he has himself told us that this 
is not the dnsl end of the efforts. Ciandbtji has also asked us not to lose heart. 
Therefore, 1 am hoping that a new method of rapproachmeut between the two 
leaders will soon be found and I don’t propose to go into any particular point on 
which the negotiations broke down. 

But it must be said that Gandhiji did make an offer specific in its terms by 
bis letter of September 24 but this Mr. Jinnah unfortunately thought did not in 
any wav meet the Lahore Resolution of the Muslim league. It would have been 
better if Mr. Jinnah had followed it with a counter-offer which be has not chosen 
to do. Gandhiji's offer contained in this letter, therefore, stands and will be there 
to be modifira and accepted by the Muslim League when they chose to do ao. 
It is, therefore, the duty of Congressmen to popularise this offer among the |)eople. 

Mr. Tamizuddin Kman 


*I do entertain a sanguine hope that soon after the release of the members of 
the Congress Working Oommittee, which should on no account be further delayed, 
fr^ negotiations will be initisted and God willing, results would be more salia- 
factory" obaerved Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Education Minister, Bengal. 

Paying a tribute to Mr. C, Rajagopalachari for his efforts he said, "I have 
every word of appreciation for the insight of Mr. Kajagopalachsriar, for his patience 
and peraeverence which have brought the country to this stage out of a seemingly 
hopeless position and I do hope he will rise to the situation now created by the 
feilnre of the talks and will be able to give a fresh and more practical lead to the 
OoDgress and the country.” 

Proceeding he said, "The news of the breakdown of negotiations must have 
been received with profound sorrow by all well-wishers of the country both in India 
and abroad. It is quite apparent from the correspondence which paaied between 
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the two leaders that the failure was inevitable. Mr. Jinnah’a acceptance of the final 
terms offered by Gandhiji would have eeriously jeopardised the demand of the 
Muslim nation for Pakistan. However* the whole of Muslim India is undoubtedly 
behind Mr. Jtiinah and fully supports the stand taken by him in the negotiations. 
But the failure should not give rise to pessimism. As the principle of Pakistan 
has been recognised the time is not far off when it will be realised that all the 
facilities for the practical fruition of this scheme must be considered." 

Mr. Gadoil 

Mr. Gadgil, President of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, said : **rt is 
a matter of regret, and this cannot be the end of it. It required two years for 
the two leaders to come together and discuss, it will only require another two 
months to see them together. The Hindu and Muslim masscB care more for the 
substance than for the shadow. They are bound to bring pressure, for both love 
freedom, and both want it, here attd now." He added: *'l see nothing but hope, 
not in the far future, but in the immediate one, and hence it should be everybody's 
duty to create conditions which w;ll help the resumption of negotiations, the 
supreme need of the hour." 

Sir C. P. Bamabwami Aiyar 

Sir C, P. RamaRwami Aiyar^ Dewan of Travancore, said, "The correspondence 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah that has been released clarifies an issue which 
never seems to have been In doubt from the outset. 

“Mr. Jinnali’H view has throughout been that Muhammadans wherever situated, 
lay claim to constitute a nation. His demand is not based on Pakistan being a 
territorial unit. His idea is that there can be not matters of common concern even 
with regard to defence, internal communications, foreign affairs, customs, etc. In 
his own words, Pakistan and Hindustan will be separate independent sovereign 
States (vide Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated September 21, 1944.) Each sovereign State is 
apparently to be com|)OSed of individuals situated in many territorial iiiuts and 
separated from each other by long distances, differences of language, origin and 
economic outlook, 'inhere can at no time be a compromise between those who make 
such a claim and those who hope to realise the unity of India as a territorial and 
administr^iiive unit, while providing the amplest safeguards for minority rights. 
Even Mr. 0. Ilnjagopalachari must admit that nis hete noire, the Indian States, have 
never asserted the possibility of an Indian constitution wi&out Central authority in 
matters of common concern for the whole of India. 

"It is fervently hoped that no more attempts will be made to square the circle 
or reconcile the irreconcilable, and that all efforts be concentrated on bringing to- 
gether elements that are united by a common purpose and a common ideal, namely 
a strong and uriiiicd India. I venture to express this hope, although it roust be 
observed that political parties and their leaders arc often more inclined to negotiate 
with thoir o])ponents than with their potential friends." 

Sir C. Sktalvad and Sir V. Chaudavabkab 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, in a joint statement, 

say : 

"Although we are as keen as Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajapopalachari on solving 
the communal problem and to achieve the freedom of India from foreign domina- 
tion, we do not regret the breakdown of the negotiationa between Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah, for the negotiations were based on the acceptance by Mr. (landui of 
tho vicious principle of the partition of India into Hindustan and Pakistan, We are 
sure that an appreciable number of the following of Mr. Gandhi must also be 
heaving a sigh of relief, because they too are against the partition of the country, 
although on account of their personal loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, they refrained from 
giving expression to their real feelings. Such a nartitiou with different sovereign 
States, with no Central authority to control subjects of common interests like 
Defence, Foreign Relations, Gommunications, etc., must inevitably lead to friction 
between Hindustan and Pakistan, thus producing conditions, under which India 
must come again under foreign domination, 'i'he correspondence shows that Mr. 
Gandhi is alive to all these dangers, but his overwhelming desire to achieve imme- 
diate iudetiendence impels him to grant the principle of separation. In one of his 
letters, be says to Mr* Jinnah : "Let us unite to get rid of the British, and then 
yon can divide the country into as many parts as you like." India, if so divided, 
IS bound to be an easy prey to any foreign power. Let the Muslims and other sub- 
stantial minorities be reassured by the establishment of coalition ministries both 
in the Centre and in the Provinces And by the provision of statutory safegnards lor 
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their special interests but we should never aj:ree to divide India into separate 
sovereign States, which must mean ruination to liitlia and vrould be harmful to the 
Muslims themselves. 

I>R, N. B -Kiiarr 

‘*I am glad that Ihf? failure of the longdiHwii-ont negotiations between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jiniiah has at Inst been aimounecd and the proposal fv^r the vivi- 
section of India has been buned— 1 hope— fur ever,” says Dr. A', i?. Khatv, in a 
statement to the Associated Press. “No. rational biing could have ever expu^ted 
these iiegotiAtiouB to aiiccecd, but Ooiigreasiiicn were banking upon them too much 
although inuardly they did not like them. It appears frum Mio published oor- 
respotidence between the tao august negotiatois that there was not an iiuh of com- 
men ground between them from the very atari. It is aurprising that they met at 
all, and it is still more surprising that they did cany on for a period of 15 long 
days. 

It is evident that Pakistan, as envisaged in ibe 11)40 resolution of the Muslim 
League at Lahore, cannot be obtained by logoiia'ionH ; if at all, it can be carved 
out only by the use of the sword. I hope that inis failure will encourage all tl ink- 
ing and reasonable people and comm unit its tu lessen tlnir insistenee self-intereat 
and to unite for the welfare and freedom of India and to give up ah siaiia, schemea 
and Hchisms.** 

Ali.ama Mashuiqi 

Allama the Khakaar leader, says : 

*'J do not see any failure when IkhIi leadera have been in conferenre for nearly 
three weeks and departed. The real ditliculty is that neither Mahatma Gandhi nor 
Mr. Jiiinah winhen to gel out of the rut of dead theoretical politics, created round 
them by long years of cries fur independetHM*, on to the smooth road of living 
practical politics leading to immediate freedom. 1 must admit, however, that 
Quaid-i-A/.sm has realised this dlfiicuhy eoiisiderably more than Mr. Gandhi and 
that is wtiat mskes me more liopofiil of an early aeulemeiit. Our next step can 
only be to go on striving and I have now resolved lu meet Mahatma Gandhi at the 
earliest opportunity available to me.” • 

'Jhe Allama asks ail Khaksars who had gone to Bombay to return quietly to 
their homes. * 

Mr. M. N. Roy’h 8u(HacsT]ON to Mr. Jjnnah 

Mr. M. AT. Roy says : 

Aliy other result of Oan ihi-Jinnah talks was a matter of wishful thinking. 
Therefore, the nows of the breakdown is not unexpected for those who took a eriti- 
cal and nalistie view of the situation. 

The breakdown, however, is nul a political calamity. A great illusion having 
been at last dihpelled, a more prnciical a p| roach to the problem of India's cons* 
titutional advance sliould now be attempted. But next to the British that would 
very largely dcper)d on Mr. Jinnali. He has to give up the idea of coming to an 
agreement with Hindu India. He must now realise that Hindu India would never 
accept the Miihlim dciiiand of sclf-dcUrmtnatioii. 

Ail the qiiestiuna laisi.d by Mr. Jiniiab duiing the protracted talks and evasively 
replied by Mr. Gandhi <'an be hatisfactoiily answered by a democTatic coalition 
composed of the Radical Democratic Parly, N’cheduled Castes Federation, the Nun- 
Hrabmin organisation of bouihern India and many other elemenls outside the two 
Hindu organisations and their allies and satellites. A democratic coalition wilt 
represent the non-MuHiim toiling masses, coiistiiuting the overwhelming majority 
of the r)eoplc. 

1 ap{)eal to Mr. Jin nab to take the initiative in convening a conference of the 
above popular bodies, which will agree about the future constitution and demand 
transfer of power to a Provisional Government, based on a democratic coalition. 
The British, however unwilling they may be to transfer power, will have no plau- 
sible excuse to resist the demand of a coalition representing a united front of the 
majority of the people belonging to all communities. Old parties and leadera have 
made a mess; let iia opdi a new chapter if we want to get out of fruatration and 
avoid a pussible civil war. 

Mr. B. O. Kbapardk 

Mr. B. 0, Kha^jardc, Secretary of the All-lrulia Hindu Mahasabha, says that 
he is not in the least sorry that the Gandhi-Jinnah conversations have broken down. 
He hopes that Mr. Gandhi will yet take a lesson from what has transpired between 
him and Mr. Jiunah. The nation will watch further movements of Mr. Gandhi in 
this connection. Anyway Pakistan seems to have received its final blow.” 
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BREAKDOWN GP UNITY TALKS 
Mb. Bhahabuddin 

Mr. Shahahuddin, Minister, Bengal, said : 'T am deeply shocked at the failure 
of the talks. In fact, all patriots in India and all sympathisers outside must have 
been rudely shocked on the breakdown of negotiations.’* Continuing, be said : 
"While reading through the correspondence, it appeared ^at the main point on 
which the negotiations failed was that of plebiscite. In my opinion, this question 
should not have been pressed by Oandhiji. Once the principle of Pakistan has 
been accepted, there seems to be no justification for allowing non-Muslims in 
Pakistan areas to tal^e part in plebiscite.** 

Ooncluding, he said : However, there is no reason to be pessimistic as, in the 
words of Mr. Jinnah, *this is not the final end of our efforts.* 1 do hope that 
Congress and non-Muslims will soon realise that Pakistan is the only solution of 
the political and communal problem of India.** 

Mb. L. O. Thatte 

Mr. L, 0, Thatte, General Secretary of the All-India Anti-Pakistan Front, 
who led a batch of pickets at Bev/igram before Mahatma Gandhi’s departure for 
Bombay, in a statement sayp, "Mr. Gandhi, as he himself admits, has no right to 
speak on behalf of the Hindus.** 

Mr. Thatte adds that it is necessary that Hindu youths from all provinces 
should carry on non-stop picketing for two months at Mahatma Gandhi's residence 
demanding that he should in future abstain from speaking on behalf of the 
Hindus. 

Malik Babkat Ali 

Malik Barkal Jlli, M. L. A. (Muslim League), says : **I am really deeply 
grieved to learn that the Gandhi-Jinnah talks for a settlement, to which the whole 
country was looking forward with profound hopes, have ended unsuccessfully. It is, 
however, a relief to learn from the two leaders that they look forward to the 
resumption of these talks. However, I am sure that every believer in the freedom 
of this country will view this result with the greatest dinappolntment.’’ 

Malik Barkat Ali adds : "1 will not apj^rtion blame at this stage. I want 
the two loaders to continue as friends and agree to differ. May the t me soon 
come, when there will be a complete union of minds between the two leaders. 
The Mdhatma says that he will coutinue to work for the freedom of bis country 
with such elements as he can gather under his flag. With the Muslim outside that 
flag, such efforts are a vain hope and predetermined to meet defeat and disaster.” 

Db. B. S. Moonjb 

Giving his reactions to the failure of Gandhi-Jinnah talks, Dr. Moonje said : ”The 
Hindu-Muslim problem has become more complicated. It is not clear whether 
Gandhiji has agreed to Pakistan or not. He speaks of separate sovereign States in 
one place and of one family in the other. How can the two be reconciled 7 Either 
he treats Muslims as a separate nation, in order to satisfy Mr. Jinnah, just like 
England, France and Germany or he treats them as members of one common 
family divided into several Provinces under one Central Government. If it is the 
latter, then he and the Mahasabha agree. In that case, representation in Provin- 
cial or Central Government will be on the basis of population. I cannot under- 
stand Gandhiji when he says that the Centre will have no overbearing Hindu 
majority. Thus, the whole situation is at present quite complicated.” 

Suggestion by Indian Christian Leaders 

Baja Sir Maharaj iitngh, President, and Mr. B, L, Rallia Ram, General 
Secretary of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in a joint state- 
ment say : 

We greatly regret that the talks between Mahatma Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah 
have not met with the success for which many had hoped both in India and out- 
side. Nevei-the-less, they have been useful in clarifying the difference between the 
two leaders. Apart from other points, the talks really broke down on the very 
important question of the plebiscite necessary before any partition of India can be 
made. Mr. Gandhi desired a common plebiscite, while Mr. Jinnah wanted only 
Muslims to vote. On this point Indian Christians, though they prefer that there 
should not be any vivisection of India, consider the point of view of Mr. Gandhi 
to be more fair and more reasonable than that of Mr. Jinnah. The latter, however, 
was justified in thinking that a communal settlement should be arrived at before 
the third party left India. We consider that further efforts should be msde to 
reach a settlement between Hindus and Muslims siid are of opinion that, before 
long a conference should be convened by Indian leaders containing representatives 
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not only of Um two leading political partiea, but also of important minoritiea 
and intereata.** 

Indian Presa Comments 

The ^Hindustan Times aaya : ‘‘Rightly or wrongly, it aeema now that Mr. 
Jinnah haa concluded that the Muslim niajoritv areaa cannot atand on their own 
legs and he, therefore, mukea the impoaainie claim that other areas with their 
predominantly non-Muslim populations should be added thereto. The absurd form 
to which he has now been compelled to reduce his claim and his refusal to accept 
Gandhiji’s proposals which were, in effect, the Buhataiice of the league’s demand, 
prove beyond doubt that the solution for the communal distemper is not in any 
plan of partition.** 

Continuing, the paper observes : “The issue of the present negotiation clearly 
points to some form of Confederation as the true remedy. If this is siifTiciently 
realised the talks will not have been hold in vain. A Confederation of autonomous 
units with homogeneous nopulations will provide for the satisfaction in the fullest 
degree of the natural desire for independent evolution of the component States as 
well as for the efficient administration of matters of common intercut which arise 
out of the essential economic and cultural unity of India.*’ 

Despite the breakdown reported from Bombay, the Dawn regards the failure 
of the Bombay Talks “more as a stage of proceedings than the filling of an 
insolvency petition." 

The paper stresses some lessons of the failure and concludes : “The lesson of 
the talks is that Mr. Uajagopalachari had not reallv succeeded in winning over Mr. 
Gandhi to the historical inevitability of self-aetermination for the Muslims of 
India. Darkly the Mahatma refers to "other olemonts'* on whose co>operation the 
Congress would depend. VVe do not know if any tactics are implied, hut the Muslims 
as a whole have now a better inkling of the mind of the Mahatma and the value of 
solidarity in their ranks. Our earnest anticipation is that there will be greater efToris 
for mutual accommodation on the part of the Hindus despite the door banged by Mr, 
Gandhi. Mr. Jinnah. it is clear from his letters, put the Muslim case with precision 
and profound faith in his cause and Muslims are fortunate that in him they* have a 
leader, unselfish and farsighted, who is worthy of their confidence, buccess has been 
described as the last phase of a series of failures.** 

The National Call points out that, *’At no stage in the Bombay talks has 
Mahatma Gandhi thought of himself as a Hindu. At all limes ho has put forward 
bis case as an Indian. This may not have appealed to Mr. Jinnah, who, having 
painted himself thick in Muslim communal colours, cannot imagine that a person 
being born a Hindu can still aspire to represent all people and all communities." 

Public Opinion Must Assert Itself 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika shares the optimism of Mahatma Gandhi that 
matters will not rest where they are and that negotiations will be resumed at no 
distant future. The leaders have done what they could. It is now for public 
opinion to assert itself. The procedure adopted by Mr. Jinnah in the talks, the 

{ )aper adds, smacked more of a law court than of a joint army headquarters. The 
awyer in him got the better of Mr. Jinnah as a patriot. His approach to some of 
the important questions was more legalistic than practical. There can be no settle- 
ment or compromise unless the parties are equally earnest. The paper pays tribute 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s “inexhaustible patience and supreme regard of personal 
prestige" in the talks. 

The Statesman says that the correspondenoe make it clear that the two men 
never or seldom got to grips. They talked across an interval and their letters at 
times appear to evade the points made by the one and the other. A serious diffi- 
culty was Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar position. Mr. Jinnsh argued ss a leader of a strong 
party, Mr. Gandhi as a leader of great influence but not representative of anyone 
and anxious to use his influence for the good of all. This enabled him at times to 
evade the pressure of argument. The talks broke down of themselves because there 
was no initial agreement about the basis of discussion, not because there was any 
external interference. The experiment may be renewed and then too everyone will 
give the protagonists every chance. 

Oommenting on the Gandhi-Jinnah talks the Hindustan Standard says that 
it is not oppressed with any sense of disappointment at the failure, for it never 
expect^ tnat any negotiation on the present basis would succeed. As the separate 
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nAtion theory of Mr. Jinnah ban been thorouischly dlepoeed of by Mahatma Oandhi, 
the proposal of Rajaji should not be peraisted in. The journal ecea no cause for 
despondency because it is conOdcnt that India will become independent at no dis- 
tant future, and also believes that it will not be necessary to wait for an a^^reement 
with Mr. Jinnah for this. 

Writing on the Qaiidhi-Jinnah correspondence the of India says: “It 

makes dismal reading. There is hardly anything in it to promote optimism. The 
only hone left is that the worst has not happened yet, and that this is not the final 
end of the two leaders* efiforts. The breakdown has been caused by difference on 
such primary qaestions as the repros^mtative scope of the Muslim League, the two- 
nation theory and the scope and machinery of the plebiscite and whether indepen- 
dence should precede* self-determination or vice verm. 'Phe journal is most surprised 
at Mr tilandhi*! iusistenve on his particular viewpoint with regard to the last. Mr. 
Gandhi has also unceremoniously repudiated the two-nation theory, the bedrock of the 
Pakistan demand. In regard to the National Government, Mr. Jinnah's acceptance 
of Mr. Gandhi*s clarification would have amounted to delivering the Muslim nation, 
hand and feet bound, to the dominant Hindu majority.** 

The Morning News is not prepared to accept the termination of the negotia- 
tions as a * failure’* because a good deal of mutual understanding has gone forth 
from one side to the other. Mr. Jinnah wants a partition and Mr. Gandhi, not- 
withstanding his asserlions to the contrary, has been converted to grant it. 

The People's Voice says that the failure of the talks sboiild be a spur to fresh 
activities for the peoples* cause. 

Britain Mnsr Takr the Initiative 

The Pioneer says that the breakdown of Gandhi^Jinnah talks cannot but cause 
the bitterest disapointment to the public. Both the lead(‘rs were indisso1nbIy*wcddcd 
to their respective party creeds— one to the ill-fatod August Resolution of 1942 and 
the other to the vague but none the less uncompromising Lahore resolution of 1940, 
Negotiations conducted in the proselytising spirit ennnot possibly lead to a settle- 
ment. The hope of unity has proved to he a mirage. Bogged in frustration, the 
country is desperately looking for a lead. Will it come, and if so, from where? The 
initiative will have to he taken by the British Government. For better or for 
worse, she has to proceed '^immediately upon the cessation of hostilities** to put 
India in charge of her own destiny. 

Dsscribing the Gandhi Jinn ah talks as "a great dialectical combat** the Civil 
and Military Gazette says*'. The dialectical adventures of Mr. , Jinnah and Mr. 
Gandhi have not been entirely fruitless however as they have clearly revealed the 
wide gulf which divides the Congress from the Muslim League.’’ 

The paper adds : *'Mr. Jinnah has emerged from the conferences in Bombay 
with bis reputation as a dialectician eniianced by his resistance to yield to the 
Congress resolutions while Mr. Gandhi has only exposed the hopelessness of the 
tactics in trying to secure a solution of such great problems as now divide the 
Congress and the Muslim League on the one hand and the Hindus and Muslima 
on the other in his 'individual capacity*. 

"In the outcome of the Gandhi- Jinnah conferences in Bombay there is also a 
lesson for observers outside the Empire who hold the opinion that the serious con- 
flict between the polUical aspiratious of the different communities in India is the 
result of British inirigue*\ 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to Viceroy 

Lord Wavell Refuses to entertain Mahatma's request 

Evor cinco Gandhiji was released, the country has boon hcmring from 
him numerous proposals made with the sincere oV)ioct of arriving at a 
satisfactory compromistj witli tlio British Government and other parties. 
In the following pages we give the various Btatemi nts issued and interviews 
granted by ^lahatmaji since his correspondence with 11. E the Viceroy on 
the 17ih. tluno 1945 and ending with the breaking up of the negotiations 
with Mr. M. A. Jinnah on the basis of the Bajagopalachari formula on Ibo 
29tb. Sopbember 1945. On the 17th Juno. Jilahatmaji wrote to the Viceroy 
from Nature Cure Clinic, Poona as follows 

Dear friend, — But for the fact that tliiH letter ia along the Hit . jf your pre- 
occupation, I Htumld not have troubled you with any letter frori »ne. 

Though there ia little eaiiRe for it, the wliole country and even many from 
outside ex|>ecl me to make some decisive contrihiition to the geiinal good. I am 
Sony to say my convaleRcence threatens in he Uiily long. Even if I was quite 
well. 1 could do little or nothing unless 1 knew the mind of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress. 1 pleaded as a prisoner for pernussion to sec them. 1 

r lead now ns a free man for such permission. If you will see me before dinidinp, 
shall gladly go wlit'n ver you want me to, as soon as 1 am allowed hy my medical 
advisers to tuidcrtuke long-distance travelling. 

I have eliculated among friends for private use copies of the correapondence 
that passed betvieen the authorities and me during deti iition. 1 do fo l, however, 
that ill fairness to me fiovernment should |)«rniit its publication in the press. 

My address will be as above till the lIDth. Juno. * 

1 am. yours sincerely, (8d.' M. K. Gandhi. . 

Viceroy’s Reply— New Delhi- 2ind. June 1044 
The Vl.’eroy sent the following letter in reply : 

licar Mr. (landhi, — I have received your letter of June 17. In consideration 
of the radi.'al dinereiices in our points of view which apprand in our rcveiit 
correspondeiif'e, ] feel that a met ting between us at present could have no value 
and could only raise huites which would he disappoinU'd. 

1 am afraid that similar consideraitODS apply to your ricpiesl to see the Work- 
ing Committee. You have ncently made public your adhereucc to the ‘Quit India* 
UcBolntion, which 1 am afraid I do not regard as a reasonable or practical policy 
fur the immt diale future. 

If after your convalescence and on further rcileclton you have a dcfiniie and 
coostructive nolicy to propose for the furtherance of ludia’a welfare, 1 shall be 
glad to consiacr it. 

Since you have cirf ulntcd, wiihout any reference to me, the c[>rrt Bi>ondence 
which passed between us and it has in conseciuence appeared in the press, 1 have 
given instru' tions for the publication of the whole of the political lctU*rs which 
were written during your detention. 

Yours fcjincerely, (5?d.) Wavell, 


National Government during War 

Gandhiji Explains demand 

Interview lo BrllUh Paper 

Mr. Gandhi in a three-hour interview at I’ancligani with Mr. Stuart Gelder, 
the News Chronicle Special Correspondent, on the lUh. July 1944, staled that he 
was prepared to accept and advise the Congress to participate in a war-time 
National Government in full control of civil administration. Such a Govern men t 
would give the military all railways, port and other communication facilities 
required. 
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Mr. Gandhi ia quoted by Mr. Gelder as saying : *^rhiB would involve a declara- 
tion now of Indian independence after the war and ealAbiishment of anew National 
(^verntnant. While rule by Ordinance would be supjrHeded by norniAl civil 
admin iatration, the Viceroy’s position will be thus dchned : *Jie would remain and 
have complete control with the Ooromander-ift-Chlef over British and Indian 
armies. In other affairs he would be like the King of England-^guided by respon- 
sible Ministers.’ With popular Governments automatically restored in all t’rovinces, 
the National Government, with the defence portfolio in its bauds, would be genuine- 
ly interested in the country’s defence. 

Mr. Gelder says that Mr. Gandhi stressed that he had no authority to speak 
In the name of the Congress without consulting the Working Committee, but Mr. 
Gelder’s opinion is that there is no doubt that his views and the liindu-Muslim 
proposals as endorsed by him. would be accepted by the Workiui: Committee. 

In reply to a question whether* if the Working CoMimittee members were 
released and the Government felt unable to grant India's wishes, Mr. Gandhi would 
restart civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi said. I cannot take the country back 
to 1942. History cannot be repeated”. Mr. Gandhi’s opinion is that neiiher the 
food situation nor the suffering of the people can be ameliorated without the transfer 
of civil administration to Indian hands. 

Mr. Oelder*s opinion is that in view of Mr. Gandhi’s fincompromising paci- 
fism* be would cease to function as the adviser of the Congress after independence 
is gained. 

Mr. Gelder also saw Mr. Rajagopalaohari whom he quotes as saying: ”lt is 

quite possible that the British Government may make a friend of Gandhiji It 

may not be necessary for the British war effort now to befriend him, but lor future 
Indfo-British relations.” 

Me. Ohurohili/b Attithde 

One interesting point is that Mr. Gelder says he laid before the Viceroy a 
complete report of both bis Poona talk and now the Panchgani tulk. Mr. Gandhi 
felt that this was not of much use. He said: ”[t is common talk among us that 
whatever tne Viceroy wishes personaly* he has no authority in the political field. 
Mr. Olvurohill doesn’t want a settlement He wants to crush me, if he has been 
correctly reported. He never denied the report, 'i'be beauty of it for me—the pity 
of it for him— is that no one can crush a Batyagrahi who offers his body in willing 
sacrifice, thus leaving the spirit free.” 

The News Chronicle' a editorial states* *'Mr. Gandhi’s latest gesture shows a 
way out of the deadlock. Obviously the pre-requisite must be successful negotia- 
tions between Moslems and Hindus*” (U, P, A.) 

No Dbairb to Embarrass Britain 

The United Preaa of India adds: 

"I have no intention of offering civil disobedience to-day. I cannot take the 
country back to 1942. History can never be respected. Even without the authority 
of the Oongrees* if I wanted to do it I could start Civil disobedience to-day on the 
strength of my supposed influence with masses but I would he doing so merely 
jto embarrass the British Government. This cannot be my object.” Manama Gandhi 
elipressed himself in these words in an interview to Mr. Stuart Gelder* Oorrespon- 
deh\ Gf the Newa Chronicle^ the exclusive publication whereof in this country has 
been filyen to toe Timea of India. 

Whip R was pointed out that the Viceroy would want to know bow Gandhiji 
would the Working Committee members before His Excellency would 

permit a meetiihS with them, Gandhiji replied that history did not repeat itself. He 
•aid: ’’The whole has been reviewed anew. The point, therefore* for me 

to discuss with tb^ Working Committee is to know bow they react to the 
knowledge I have gai^^d since my release. 1 have to take up the thread that was 
broken by the Gover^.™^Gt in 1942. I was first to negotiate and on failure to offer 
civil resistance if I thoXs^^ necessary. I want to plead with the Viceroy. 1 can 
only do so when I know^^® Working Committee’s mind.” 

•’News Chronicle’s” Comment 

Only the Ifewa Chroniclb^^^^y Hlth. July) deals with the subject in the course of 
an editorial covering a coIum^Gci draws attention to its correspondent. Mr. Stuart 
Gelder’s interview and deeorifiSS Qandhiji’s pronouncement as “of far-reaching 
aignificance.” The paper states tBlJ <^««dhiji’8 views go very close to the Oripps 
Offer. “This is an uumisUkablo^®*^ important ad vaiice. The difference between 
Mr. OandU’i Md Sir Stafford clearly it offers 
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A new opportunity to seek ah agreement. With refereuee to Gandhiji’a projpoaaU 
to Mr. Jiniiah, the article dt^i InreA that the rommunal problem is the thornieet of 
all, "but the Bettlement of ihe ia »o greatly in the intereata of Britain, India 

and world in general thHt we ho)ie the Ciovernmcnt of India will uae their good 
offices as actively as ronaiblc in helping to bring about the aettlement. Mr. Qanahl’s 
latest gesture certainly shoas a way out of a prolonged deadlock towards practical 
fulfilment of India's political aspirations.'* 

It is difficult on the banis of the reports received thus for to asoeriain the 
truth about Hajaii'a I'skistan tiropoBsl as endorsed by tiandhiji. Yesterday the 
Times' Bombay Correspondent stated that the negotiations had ceaaed and Kaja)! 
said that it was futile to place the scheme before the l#eague Executive if Mr* 
Jinnah could not himself whole-heariedly siip|>ort it. However, the News Chronicle 
to-day asserts that the scheme is at present under coiisideration of the I^eague 
Working Committee. 

Keactioxs in Bkiwain 

Although public attention hns been natii rally-enough focussed on Allied 
military successes on the EaHtein Front. Normandy and Italy and the problems 
creatt^d by the freouent ‘ Doodle Bag (tlying-bomb) raids, the lab hi pnlitlcAl news 
from lndia--(}an(i[iiii*s overtures to the Muslim League and sutemeuts on such 
questions as co-nperation with the Allied war effort in the formation of a ISiatloual 
Government — are reported in the laat few days in the British Press, in most papers 
briefly and at some length in the AV'«\v Chronicle and the Manchester Gttardtan, 

Friends of India cotinider these develo[>enientB as highly encouraging but the 
aignificauce of these hns not yet been widely appreciated and certainly not 
commented upon, 

While British reactions to Garidbiji's reported readiness to concede the prin- 
ciple of Pakistan cannot yet be said Co have crystalliaed. the 7*imc.y' Delhi Cor- 
reapondent's meassage to-day patiisiakingly cnumeratcM nil the difficulties. Describ- 
ing Gandhiji's offer as *‘thc Hindu oiler to the Muslims", the correspondent states 
that it would be a fair guess to asHunie that the Hindu sentiment is best pleasisi 
with the passages in KHjagopalachari-Jiniiah corrcsoondeiiee which assume that Mr. 
Jinnah has rejected the oiler and the negotiations nave closed. The correspondent 
also suggests that the fact that Oandhiji is content to deal with Mr. Jinnah through 
an intermciJiary shows that the Hindus are not yet ready to deal with the Muslims 
on the basis ot cqiinlity. Moreover nothing was said in the Congress offer about 
the composition ot the proposed National Government. Aim si cver^ point in the 
scheme is critiilsed adversely, the correspondent concluding by stating that Mr. 
llajagopalachari said nothing aiiout tlie constitutional status of the proposed 
Nstionai Government. (/’. O. S. C.) 

Statement on Talk with British Journalist 

Handing over to Tress representatives at Panchgani on the 12th. July 1944 
two statements for publu-ation, Mahatma Gaiidht explained that they were two seta 
of notes prepared after discuHsion with an English journalist. One statement, said 
Mahatma Gandhi, was intended for pulicatioii after the journalist had commiinioaied 
his impressions of Mahatma Gandhi to the Viceroy in Delhi and the other 
atatemeiit contained notes of talks which the Mahatma gave to the journalist to 
discuss with anyone who cared to understand Mahatma Gandhi and how his 
mind was working. 

The following is the write up, the publication of which Mahatma Gandhi 
agreed to under certain circumHlauces. This write-up waa written following an 
interview between Mahatma Gandhi and a British jotirnaliHl : — 

1 saw <«atidhi at Panchgani on the 4th July. 1 told him “my editor is 
anxious to help in solving the political deadlock in India. I went to Delhi and 1 
was disappointed. 1 hope you will not di8ap|>oint me." 

1 asked, "S^upposing you saw the Viceroy, what would you say to him ?” 

He immediately replied : would tell him that I sought the interview with 

a view to helping and not hindering the Allied war effort. But I can do nothing 
without seeing the members of the Working Committee, for I believe that my 
aotbority under the August resolution ended with my imprisonment. It was not 
revived by my release. You are not interested in my personal views, but you 
should be, if 1 spoke as a representative." 

I interrupts and said : **Tbc Viceroy and everybody else is interested to 
know your mind because of your hold on the masses ol India/' 
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He replied : 'T am a democrat and I cannot exploit that hold except through 
the organiBation in the building of which 1 had a hand.** 

But again I interrupted and said : “Before the Viceroy permits you to eee 
the Oommittee, he would want to know how you would influence the members.*’ 

“Conditions of i942 do not Exist to-day” 

He said : “History does not repeat itself. The conditions of 1942 do not 
exist to-day. The world has moved on during the last two years. The whole 
situation has to be reviewed de novo. The point therefore for me to discuss with 
the Working Oommittee is to know how they react to the knowledge that I gained 
since my release. I have to take up the thread that was broken by the Govern- 
ment in 1942. I was first to negotiate, and, on failure, to ofler civil resistance 
if I thought it necessary. I want to plead with the Viceroy, i can do so only 
when I know the Working Committee’s mind. But 1 tell you that the common 
talk among us is that whatever the Viceroy may wish personally, he has no 
authority in the political sphere. Mr. Churchill does not want any settlement. He 
wants to crush me if he has been cdrrectly reported. He has never denied the 
report. The beauty of it for me, and the pity of It for him, is that no one can 
crush a Satyagrahi, for he offers his body as a willing sacrifice and this makes the 
spirit free.” 

Bbcond Statement 

The following is the second statement : 

“I saw Mahatma Gandhi on July 4th at Fanchgani. I told him : "My Editor 
is anxious to help i^i solving the political deadlock in India. 1 went to Delhi and 
1 was disappointed. 1 hope you will not disappoint me.” I asked him, "Supposing 
you saw Lord Wavell, how would you begin the talk ? What would you say 
to him ?” 

He promptly replied that he would tell the Viceroy that he bad sought the 
interview with a view to helping and not hindering the Allies, and it was to this 
end be had asked for permission to see the members of the Congress Working 
Committee. «Ho said he felt he had no authority to act in the name of the Con- 
gress. According to the canons of Satyagraha, when a civil resister was imprisoned, 
the authoTity vested in him automatically came to an end. Hence the need for 
him to see the members of the Working Committee. 

I said : ‘^I'be Viceroy might feel, as you swear by the August resolution and 
by the weapon of civil disobedience, your meeting the Working Committee mem- 
bers may only result in their re-investing you with authority to carry on civil 
disobedience in the name of the Congress and the result will be that when you came 
out of the interview, you will hold the pistol at the Viceroy’s bead and say, *Do 
this or 1 start civil disobedience.’ That would make things worse than they are 
to-day.” 

Gandhi replied : “At the back of that is utter distrust of my profession that 
I am and have always been a friend of the British. Therefore, I can never use the 
weapon of civil disobedience during the war unless there was a very grave roasou, 
as for instance the thwarting of India’s natural rights to freedom.” 

My next question was : ’ Bupposing the Working Committee was let out of 
Jail to-morrow and the Government refuses to give India what they want, would 
you start civil disobedience ? 

Transfer of Power Essential 

Gandhi replied : 'Tf the Working Committee camo out, they would take 
stock of the situation and discuss things among themselves and with me. I can 
tell you this, Uiat I have no intention of oflering civil disobedience to day. I can- 
not take the country back to 1942. History can never be repeated. Even without 
the authority of the Congress, if I wanted to do it, 1 could start civil disobedience 
to-day on the strength of my supposed influence with the masses. But 1 would be 
doing so merely to embarrass the British Govern men t. This cannot be my object. 
Buttne Working Oommittee would not sit still while the people are suflering. It 
ia my conviction that we cannot improve the food situation and alleviate the suffe- 
rings of the people unless power and responsibility are transferred from British 
into Indian hands. Without suoh transfer the attempt of Congressmen and others 
to alleviate the people’s sufferings are most likely to lead to conflict with the 
Government.” 

I interrupted and said : "With things as they are, I cannot believe that they 
will transfer authority now. This Government will not concede Uie demand for 
Independence while the war is on.” 
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“Will bb Satisfied with Control of Civil Admn.” 

Qandhi replied that there was a difTerence between what he would ask to*day 
and what was asked in i942. To*day he would be satiehed with a National Gov- 
ernment in full control of civil administration. It was not so in 1942. Such a 
Government would be compoi»ed ot persons chosen by the elected members of the 
Oentral Assembly. 'This would mean, declaration ot the Itidcpciaicnru of India, 
qualided as above, during the war/’ 

I thought it was a great improvement on the 1942 |H)Biiion. I anked him If 
the military would control the railways and ports, etc. Gandhi replied that the 
National Government would let the military have all the facilities that the military 
might require. But the control would be that of the National Government, 
Ordinance rule would give place to normal adiiiiuistration by the National Govern- 
ment. 

“Will the Viceroy be there ?” I askeil. 

Be said : Yes, but he will bo like the King of England— guided by respon- 
sible Ministers, ropular Government will be« automatically restored iii all the 
Provinces, so that both the Provincial and Gciiend Govern men ts will be responsible 
to the people of India. tSo far as military operations are concerned, the Viceroy 
and the Oommander-in-Ohief will have complete control. But it must be possible 
lor the National Government to offer advice and criticisma oven in military matters, 
'llius the portfolio of Defence would be in the hands of the National Government 
which would be genuinely interested in the defence of the country and may render 
great assistance in the shaping of policies. 'i‘he Allied forces would be allowed to 
carry on their operations on Indian soil. I realise that they cannot defeat Japan 
without that. 

Gandhi made it clear that the expenses of the Allied 0|>eration on the Indian 
soil should not be borne by India. 

CONORESS AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

“If a National Government is formed, would you advise the Congress to parti- 
cipate in it ?” I asked. 

Gandhi replied in the aflirmative. * 

“Ho it means that if a National Government is formed, the Congress yrill join 
and help the war effort. What would be your position I asked. 

Qandhi replied : 1 am a lover of peace through and through. After Indepen- 
dence was assured, 1 would probably cease to function as adviser to the Congress 
and as an all-war rosister I would have to stand aside, but I shall not offer any 
resistance against the National Government or the Congress. My co-operation will 
be abstention from interfering with tbe even tenor of life in India. 1 shall work 
with the hope that my influence will always be felt to keep India peace-minded 
and 80 affect the world policy towards real peace and brotherhood among all 
without the distinction of race and colour. 

Supposing there is a conflict between the civil and military authorities, how 
would the dispute be settled ? If, for exaiuple/civil authorities wanted to use the 
railway to carry two thousand tons of food and the military authorities wanted it 
for carrying munitions, what would you advise ? 1 next asked. 

Gandhi replied : As I said before, I would not have to advise on such mat- 
ters. But supposing 1 had to I can conceive the necessity of allowing precedence 
to the military. But supposing the military wanted to blow off places or practise 
manoeuvres in disregard of the lives of people, 1 would t>ay hands off. The thing 
is that with mutual trust such difficulties would not arise and if they did, they 
would be easily adjusted, If there is no trust, 1 cannot work. I cannot work for 
Allied victory without trust. If they trusted, a settlement would be easy to achieve. 
Freedom for India will bring hope to Asiatic and other exploited nations. 'J'o-day 
there Is no hope for the Negroes, but Indian ircedoiu will fill tliem with hoi>e. 

Finally 1 asked : What about the Hindu-Muslim differences f 
Mr. Churchill’s Attitude 

Qandhi replied, if the British meant well there would be no difficulties, Qandhi 
said in conclusion, “Most of us believe that whatever the Viceroy may wish }>erso- 
nally, he has not the authority in the political sphere. Mr. (JhurcUill does not 
want a aettlement. He wants to crush roe, if he has been correctly reported. He 
has never denied the report. The beauty of it for me, and the pity of it for him, 
is that no one can crusn a Hatyagrahi for he offers his body as a willing aaennee 
and thus makes the spirit free. 

In the course of his explanatory statement, Mahatma Gandhi aaid that 
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throughout his talks with the Brilieh journalist, be had emphasised the fact that 
be was speaking for himself and in no sense involving the Congress in what he 
said. He added : do not know how far to-day I represent the views of the 

membera of the Working Committee. And about Hindu-Muslim formula which 
has nothing to do with these two ;BtatementB, 1 have not spoken as a Hindu. 
1 have spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my own— 
I personally think it embraces all faiths. Therefore, 1 have no authority to speak 
as a representative of the Hindus. That I respond to mass mind and the masses 
know me instinctively is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, but 1 have not built my 
case upon it. 

Gandhiji Explains to Pressmen 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement explaining bow he came to make an 
important pronouncement on the present political situation to a British journalist. 
Oharacterising the publication as a “misfire.” Gandhiji apologised to the Indian 
Press and handed over to reporters#two statements : 

'T had not authorised publication of the interview, of even the substance. I 
bad said that it should not be published unless 1 authorised its publication and in 
no case had I ever dreamt that the interview would be published with exclusive 
rights to any one paper. If it was to be published it should have been broadcast 
throughout India. Therefore, I had to ofier that apology publicly in order to 
soothe myself and also to show to the Frees my appreciation that they have respected 
my desire to be left alone and also not to report anything which 1 had not autho- 
rised. 1 know that some things have appeared iu the Press without authority but, 
generally speaking, 1 must confess the Press has obliged me by refraining trom 
reporting things that are not authorised. 

My object in seeing Press peot)lc is purely to advance the cause for which I 
am living, namely the freedom of India through truth and non-violence. 1 do not 
seek publicity for the sake of it and just now I feel I would serve the cause better 
by remaining in obscurity if such things were possible. Therefore, I had warned 
Gelder thaUhe was not to publish anything from me unless 1 authorised it. He 
has published what be has, I have no doubt with the best of intentions but some- 
how or *othcr I feel he has not served the caubo as well as he might have. 1 
passed nearly three hours with him distributed over three days iu order that he 
might know the whole of my mind. I believed him and still believe him, to be 
a well-wisher of India as he is a lover of his own country and I accepted bis word 
entirely when he told me that he approached me not as a journalist principally, but 
as one desiring to see that the political deadlock was resolved. Whilst 1 declared 
my views with absolute freedom, I told him that his first business should he to 
go to Delhi and if he could reach the Viceregal throne he should see the Viceroy 
and give him what impressions he had gathered. Having myself failed to get an 
interview with the Vicerov, I felt that Gelder being a reporter of a prominent 
English daily, might be able to serve the conse. Even in Bouth Africa, where I was 
working in a hostile atmosphere, 1 was fortunate enough to get journaiists and 
editors to help me when they became impressed by my earneBtiiess and the justice 
my cause. I was handling the disabilities of Indians iii South Africa. 

Glaring Inaccuracies 

The publication, therefore, at this stage of an abstract of two interviews seems 
to me to be misfired. I, therefore, propose to give you two notes prepared after 
discussion with Gelder one of which, namely, the shorter one, after his 
pilgrimage to Delhi be was free to send to his ])aper and the other 
he could discuss privately with anybody who cared to understand me or who 
Gelder thought should know how my mind was working. You will see after you 
have read the two notes that he has compressed the two in the report published 
by him. You will notice also that there arc some glaring inaccuracies in the report 
as published. 1 want to guard myself against being understood as accusing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. But I have found it times without number during my public 
life covering a period of over fifty years that my statements do not admit of being 
easily wbridpd or paraphrased. In 181)7 1 very nearly lost my life when Reuter 
sent an abr\aged summary of a pamphlet I had written and distributed in India in 
1896. The summary was, 1 have no doubt, an unconscious distortion of what I bad 
written. Fortunutely mjr life was spared when 1 was lynched and 1 was able to 
show that the case based against me on the strength of the summary was utterly 
wrong. Here the abridgement has no such mischievous consequences. I recall the 
South African incident in order to emphasise my point 
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Appeal to Jcobkalists 

All my life I have handled what seemed to be forlorn causes. I have been 
also a fairly successful journalist but I did not embark upon that calHiiir for a 
living. It was a venture in order to advertise the cause 1 was handline; and I give 
this long preface before haudling the two statements to feUow-iournaliHte in the 
hope that they would respond to my earnest wish that thev would co-operate with 
me in dealing with the situation which, if propely bandied, may yield promising 
results for mankind. 

I was ill prepared for this ordeal that is in front of me. 1 am in Panchgani 
trying to rebuild a broken body. The desire not to see atatementa published at 
this stage was also prompted by regard for my health. ! want to get well quickly 
and to be in full working order, i^ince things are so ahaping themselves that I 
might not be able to carry out that wish, the atatemont being before the public, I 
have to watch the reaction and deal with inisiindcrstandtngs. 

I have kept you, gentlemen, away from me and you have been very kind to me. 
You have waited in the hope that some day 1 w^iild satisfy your natural inquisi- 
tivenesB. 1 am afraid that you will bo pnbapa oveisaiiafied becauHO if your chiefs 
still keep you here yon will give me daily siimmary of reactions in iho Press. I 
do not expect that I shall want to deal with them all, but in so far 44 there is mis* 
understanding I will have to remove them if 1 possiblv can. 

Discussing the statement Gandhiji said : Throughout this I have emphasised 
facts that 1 was speaking for myself and in no sense involving the Oungress in 
what I said. 1 do not know how far to-day I represent the views of the members 
of the Working Committee. As regards the Hindu-.Miislim formula which haa 
nothing to do with these two stateineiits. I have not spoken as a Hindu. 1 have 
spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my owii^I perso- 
nally think it embraces all faiths. Therefore. 1 have no authority to speak as a 
representative of the Hindus. 'I'hat 1 respond to the mass mind and the masses 
know me instinctively is a fact which cannot be gain-said, but 1 have not built my 
case upon it. As a representative of Hatyagraba ns 1 know it. 1 felt it my duty to 
pour out my heart to an Englishman who 1 thought and still think is •a sympa- 
thetic listener. I claim no further authority for my views. 1 stand by everv word 
that appears in the two statements i have given to you but 1 speak on liehalf of 
no one but myself. 

Gandhiji Explains Gelder Interview 

Mahatma Gandhi met the pressmen at Panchgani on the 13th. July 1944 and 
explained to them the Gelder interview recently published in the Press. 

**I bold the 'Quit India’ rcsotution to be absolntely innocuous*’, said the 
Mahatma. **Tbc Gelder interview notes are in no way in conilict with tho 'C^uii 
India* resolution as I have interpreted it.” 

' The question before me”, added the Mahatma, "and before all India is bow 
to implement the resolution at the present time, i.e., nearly two years after the 
passing of the resolution. The Gelder interview notes show tho way how it can be 
done in a perfectly honourable manner.” 

Exvdaining the difTereiicc between his and Cripps* Proposals, Mahatma Gandhi 
said : "My proposal is wholly different. The Cripps” Proposals were unacceptable to 
me for the simple reason that they contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of 
India and would have created an effective barrier against Indian Independence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said : "Borne have aaid that I have admitted that the August 
resolution has lapsed. Not only have I never said it, on the contrary at Maharashtra 
workers’ meeting 1 made it clear to the friends, who bad gatber«d around me at 
Poona, that no comma of that resolution could be altered by anybody except those 
who passed it, namely, the Working Committee and finally the A. 1. C. C. What 
1 have said and what I re-afiirm is that my authority under the resolution had 
undoubtedly lapsed according to my view of the working of ‘fSatysgraha’* 

“The premature publication of the interview to Mr. Oedder has led to some 
confusion in the minds of Congressmen. Let me make it clear that the lapsing 
of my authority has nothing to do with the normal activities of the Congress. What 
no one can do in the name of the Congress is mass civil disohcdience, which was 
never started and which as I have said, I cannot at the present moment, even in 
my personal capacity, start. 

'The 'Quit India’ resolution, I hold to be absolutely innocuous. The Gelder 
interview notes now published are In no way in conflict with the 'Quit India’ 
resolution, as 1 have interpreted it and as the joint author of it 1 have every right 
to interpret it* 
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“llie queBtion before me and before all India is how to implement the 
resolution at the present time, i.e., nearly two years after the passing of the 
resolution. The Gelder interview notes show the wa> how it can be done in a 
perfectly honourable manner, 't hose who approve of the stand I have taken up 
will naturally supitori it. People having difficulty are free to refer to me, but their 
approval of the stand taken by me must not be interpreted to mean suspension 
of the normal activities of the Congress, and if the Government interfere with 
those activities the inherent right of individual civil disobedience is in no way 
suspended under the statement referred to by me. The statemeuts consritiite my 
individual personal effort to end the present deadlock. They are more addressed 
to the powers that be than to the people. If there is a hearty response, there will 
be no occasion for civil disobedience, individually or not.” 

Wholly Different from Oripps' Proposals 

Answering a question put by a reporter, whether the Cripps* Proposals could 
be compared with his recent statement. Mahatma Gandhi said : *'My proposal is 
wholly different. The Orinps Proift^sals were unacceptable to me for the simple 
reason that they contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of India and would 
have created an effective barrier against Indian independence. I want to say this 
without the slightest disrespect to 8ir Stafford Cripps. He still remain to me the 
same friend that he claimed to be when he was here. For me frieudshipB abide 
in spite of political differences. 

*^i)ne fundamental element in my attitude is that I shall never be a party 
to the sale of the rights of the people of the Btati's for the sake of freedom of 
the people of British India. At the same time I am uo enemy of the Priiures. I 
consider myself to be their friend, if any body cares to understand. I am quite 
prepared to suggest a solution at once honourable to them and to the people.” 

“Publication of Interview : A Misfire” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement explaining bow he came to make 
an important pronouncement on the present polirical situation to a British 
journalist., This statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi on his own 
initiative. The following is the statement : — 

Obaracterising the publication as a “misfire”, Gaudhiji apologised to the 
Indian press and handed over to reporters two statements. 

“1 had not authorised publication of the interview, of even the substance. 
I bad said that it should not be ]>ublisbed unless I authorised its publication and 
in no case had I ever dreamt that the interview would be published with exclusive 
rights to any one paper. If it was to be published with exclusive rights, it should 
have been broadcast throughout India. Therefore, I bad to offer that apology 
publicly in order to soothe myself and also to show to the press my appreciation 
that they have respected my desire to be left alone and also not to report anything 
which 1 had not authorised. I know that some things have appeared in the press 
without authority, but generally speaking I must confess the press has obliged me 
by refraining from reporting things that are not authorised. 

“My object in seeing press people is purely to advance the cause for 
which 1 am living namely, the freedom of India through truth and non- 
violence. 1 do not seek publicity for the sake of it and just now 1 feel 
I would serve the cause better by remaining in obscurity, if such things were 
possible. 

Not Authorised 

"Therefore, I had warned Gelder that he was not to publish anything from 
me unless 1 authorised it. He has published what he has, I have no doubt, with 
the best of intentions, but somebow or other 1 feel be has not served the cause as 
well as he might have. I passed nearly three hours with him distributed over 
three days in order tli at he might know the whole of my mind. 1 believed him 
and still believe him to be a well wisher of India as be is a lover of bis own 
country and I accepted his word entirely when he told me that he approached me 
not as a journalist principally, but as one desiring to see that the political deadlock 
was resolved. Whilst I aeclaied my views with absolute freedom, 1 told him that 
his first business should be to go to Delhi and if be could reach the Viceregal 
throne be ahould see the Viceroy and give him what impressions he had gathered. 
Having himself failed to gvt an interview with the Viceroy, I felt that Gelder 
being a reporter of a prominent English daily might be able to sever the cause. 

“Even in South Africa where 1 was working in a hostile atmosphere, I was 
fortunate enough to get journalists and editors to help me when they became im« 
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pmeed by xoy earneetpess andtbe juatice of my cauae* I waa handling the 
diaabilitica of Indiana in {;:outh Africa. The publication, therefore, at thia atage of 
an abatract of tiro intcrviewB aecma to me to be miafired. I, therefore, propoae 
to give you tiro uour pre}>arfd after diacuaaiona with Grider, one of whicn, namely 
the aLorter one, which after hin t'ilgrimage to l>eihi he waa Irte to aeud to hia 
paper and the other he could diacuaa privately with anybody* who carrd to under- 
Btaod me or who Gelder thought should know how my mind waa working. 

Handled Forlorn Causes 

**Yoi] will ace that be has compressed the two in the report published by 
him. You will notice also that there are some glaring inaccuraciea in the rvport 
as publiahed. 1 want to guard myself against being understood at accusing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. But I have found it times without number during my public 
life covering a pciiod of over 50 years that my atatemenla do not admit of being 
easily abridged or paraphrased. In 11K)7 1 very nearly lost my life when Keuter aint 
an abridged summary of a pamphlet 1 had writtg^i and disiributed in India in 
iDlfO. The summary was, 1 have no doubt, an unconscioiia distortion of what 1 had 
written. Fortunately mv life was spared when I waa lynched and 1 was able to 
show that the case based against me on the strength ot the summA:> was utterly 
wrong. Here tho abridgement haa no such mischievous couscu ciiccs. I recall 
the South African incident in order to emphasise my point. All my life I have 
handled what aeemed to be forlorn causea. I have been alao a fairly aiicccaaful 
journalist, but I did not embark ui^on that calling for a living. 

* it was a venture in order to advertise the cause 1 waa handling and I gave 
this long preface before handling the two staleineiits to fellow jouinalista in the 
h(tpc that they W'ould respond to my earnest wish that thev would co-oticraio with 
mo in dealing with the situation which if properly handled may yield promising 
results for mankind. 

Speaking in Personal Capacity 


*T was ill prepared for thia ordeal that is In front of me. I am in Panebgani 
trying to rebuild broken body. 'I'he desire not to see statements publtsbad at this 
s^Hge was also promoted by regard for my bcalih. J want to get well fpiickly and 
to be ill full working order. Since things are so shaping themselves that f might 
not be able to (?arry out that wish, the statement being before the public I have to 
watch the reaction and deal with misunderstandings. 

“I have kept you, gentlemen, away from me and you have been very kind 
to me. You have wafifd in the l ope that some day I would satiHfy your natural 
inqiiisitivciiess. I am afraid that you will be perhaps ovcrsatiatid because if your 
chiifs still keep you here, you will give me daily summary of reactions in the press. 
1 do not expect that I shall want to deal with them all, but in so for as there is 
misui'derstanding 1 will have to remove them if 1 posaibly can. 

“1 stand by every word that appeared in the two statements I have given to 
you, but I speak on bebalf of no one but myself, 


Britain Using Jlnnab aa a Cloak 

*T live for a cause and if 1 perish, it is for the cause,” declared Mahatma 
Gandhi, in an infoimal chat, reiterating his faith in the destiny of a rrcc India. 

A reporter suggesUd that it might Ic that His Majisty’s Government do not. 
for the duration of the war, intirtain any idea fcji the transfcrei ce of |K)wer ai d 
it waa feared that Mr. Jinnah would not be agreeable to accept Mahatma Uunaht 8 
FuggcBtion, because a National Government might, in his opinion, 
position of the Hindus in tbeC'entre. Blabaima Gandhi rxclsinird : ‘If Mr. Jlnnaii 
does not accept my suggestion or if the powers that he do not, I would consiaer ii 
most unfortunate. That would show that neither of them wants India to Dc *™iy 
free at this juncture and give India a full shaie in winning irccoom 

and dt roocracy. 1 myaclf feel firmly that Mr. Jinnah docs not bloij^ tne way, nut 
the British Government do not want a just settlement of the Indian claim lor 
independence which is overdue and they are using Mr. Jinnah as • ^1®** 
nying freedom to India. 1 have uttered my warning in the talk 1 gave to Mr. 
btuart Gelder.” , . ... ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi aaid that it must be the duty of all 
break what be called “the diabolical conspiracy to stifle Indiaa aapiratioua. 

1 have the firmest faith, he declared, that they may win the war m the mai 
of biute strength, bcoanse brute strength whui appliid to Ijmitifja flnancfB wiii 
natuiaJly be supreme, but it will be only a physical victory and lead to another 
world war. This ia the outpouring; of • lacerated heart. 
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Amcrjr Refrain* from Comment 

Eden ADnonncei Debate in Commone 

Mr. Amery. replyin^i; to queetioDB by the Labour Mf’niberB, Mr, SorenBen and 
Mr. Harvey about Mr. Gandbi'e recent^proiiOuucemt ntF, haid in the CommonB on the 
18th. Jnly 1944 I have Been PresB accounts of certain htatc minte made recently by 
Mr. Rajat^opalachari and an interview with Mr. Gandhi by a correBpondent of the 
News Chronicle, The former apparently referred to propohals for a Hindu-Muslim 
settlement which Mr. Bajagopalachari discuaRcd with Mr. Gandhi in March 1943. 
These protHreals were recently communicated to Mr. Jinuah. The preaent position 
is obscure and 1 would prefer to refrain from comment until the aituation ia 
clearer. I would naturally welcome any effective move towards a settlement 
between the two major communities. 

Mr. Sorensen : Do 1 understand it is quite poBsible that in the very near 
future Mr. Amery will seize this opportunity to rphume negotiations or provide 
facilities for fresh consideratiorv of the whole matter, especially in view of the 
statement yesterday by 8ir Firoz Khan Noon 7 

Mr. Amery : I understood from Bir Firoz Khan Noon that there was a mis- 
understanding in the Press and Bir Firoz Khau Noun’s statement referred to a 
settlement after the war and not the present position. Any settlement at all is a 
matter for the two communities to agree upon between themselves. 

Earl Winterton (Conservative): Will Mr. Amery give an assurance that in 
any negotiations to which the Government of India is party, equal rights are 
given to the Muslim League as to the predominantly Hindu Congress which is 
unalterably opposed to the views of the Muslim League and the great majority of 
Muslims in India. 

Mr. Amery : There will be no question of the Government of India exercising 
one-sided influence on these discuBsions in any manner. 

Blr Herbert Williams (Conservative) : Will 50 million people, described as 
untouchables, have some consideration as well as Mr. Gandhi ? 

Mr. Amery : They do not enter into these present negotiations, if indeed 
negotiations are in progress. 

Mn Edeny the Leader of the House, indicated that the Commons would 
discuss India shortly. Mr. Sorensen asked : In view of the recent developments 
in India, will an opportunity be given in the very near future for the House to 
have a discussion on India- certainly before we rise for the summer recess 7 

Mr. Eden : I have received a request for this and 1 think it may be possible 
to arrange it before the House rises. 

Mahatma Gandhi Replies to his Critics 

Asserting that there was no conflict between the principles enunciated in 
the August resolution and what be bad suggested in the recent interview, Mahatma 
Gandhi in talk with pressmen at Panchgaui on the 14th. July 1944 said : ‘T 
have received bitter criticism of my views evpressed in the Gelder 
interview. Some of my correspondents say that under the influence of 

Moderates and moneyed men I have betrayed the cause of our country. 

If for nothing else for dealing with such critics, I am glad of the premature 
publication of the interview. 

'T do not want to sail under false colours. The country as well as the Gov- 
ernment should know me exactly as I am. I have never concealed the fact that I 
am a friend of evei^bodv, moderates, moneyed men, Englishmen, Americans or 
any 'other, irrespective of caste, colour or persuasion. My belief and practice are 
directly derived from my non-violence. My non-co-operation is non-co-operation 
with evil, not with the evil doer. Underneath my non-co-oiieratiou 

is my earnest desire to wean the evil-doer from the evil or 

harm he is doing, so that 1 can give him hearty co-operation. 
Again, if I associate with so-called Moderates or with moneyed men, 1 
do BO to seek their co-operation in the cause 1 am handling. But I afiproach 
them with an open mind so that 1 correi t myself where I find myaelf in the 
wrong. I have known of no cause that I have esiioused that baa suffered because 
of such association. 

•‘I Bes no Conflict” 

'*Bome critics have suggested that bv my present attitude 1 am lending moral 
weight to the Allied cause. They forget that my offer, such aa it is, ia subject to the 
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condition thnt the Allies, in i\m cR»e the British Qaternment, should rcoOgDisa 
full independence, qualitlod during tho pendency of the war. 1 see. therefore, no 
conflict between the prinoipUs enunciated in the Au^sust Resolution and what 1 
have DOW auKt^ested. Mtiy I 8up;^cst to critics that they should wait till tho British 
Qovernment have spoken. The statements msdc by me were meant in the Aral 
iDstanee for the Govern men t. Mr. Gelder sprung a surprise. He hss done so with 
the beat of motives. After all there is a hi(;hor power rulintc all the actions of 
human beings.*' 


General Approval in America 

Mr. Qandhis now progriunmc evoked tho kecitost interest among political 
observers. In somo roKponsibh* qiinricrs it is considered an encouraging move 
from the United Nations' viewpoint, while the authorities stroMs, it is a move in 
the right direction but opined thnt n full understanding of its significance required 
the closest study of Mr. (lainJlu's phraseoloi^ tho text of Mr. Gsndhi's 
ofier is so far not avaiiaide here. Gnc competent ohsarvor aaid that in 
the midst of war the llriiish might tind it dilficult to yield 
on such a matter as putiiug military control in the hands of Natir!«ai Government 
even under the Viceroy. 

The Chairman of the House of Uef)reseotatives Foreign Ailairs Committee. 
Mr. Sol Bloom, said : *Tt is a step in the right direction.** 

Mr. Millard 'i'ydings, Chairman of the Senate's Territories Committee, asid: 
*Tt looks like nrogress towards a solution of tho Indian problem". 

The Kepublicaii Senator, Mr. Oenild Xye, aaid. *‘lt is gratifying to see the 
possibility to get together on s issue which is threatening to become the most 
embarrassing". 

The Democratic Senator, Mr. Dcnni» Chaves, said: "It is the Indian nation's 
problem and 1 am willing to go along any solution they desire. If they want to 
co-operate with the British, that is fine. If they want to he anti-British 1 would 
not criticise. Nations should he allowed to decide their destinies." ^ 

“Nkw York Son" 

After pointing out that both tho Congress and Muslim I^eague 
have been irreconcilable, the ])aper says on tho 14th. July : -"0. K. 

and Tej Bahadur Saprii and other moderates in tho Hindu Party 
have not become discouraged and now say they have obtained Mr. 

Gandhi's assent to the formula which is certainly a great advance .... The 
proposed agreement is obviously less simple than it sounds. Moslem and Hindu 
populations overlap many geographical setaioiis but, if agreement can bo consoli- 
dated on the basis of Mr. UHiidiii's formula, other things can surely be worked out 
in time. To make it possible, even ibis reported concession by Mr. Gandhi, a great 
deal of change must have been going on in India," 

“JIeralo Tribdnb" 

The Herald Tribune, in a leader on Mr, Gandhi says; "The concessions on Mr. 
Gandhi's part bold out the prospect of a candid consideration of the real basis of 
Indian self-government while the war coiitiniies and orderly progress towards some 
kind of settlement which will permit the British pledge to Indians to take effect 
at the proper time with the minimum strife and friction. One may wonder after 
the failure of the civil disobedience campaign whether Mr. Gandhi still hat prestige 
and authority to influence the course of events. Although Mr. Gandhi's con- 
ciliatory attitude probably reflects the sentiments of the great mass of Indian 
people, one wonders whether bis past errors will not prove a bar to present leader- 
ship. In any case, advances are welcome, as the utmost co-operation and most 
enlightened ststesmanship will be needed to solve the problem of India. ' 


Anxiety to end Deadlock 

A journalist suggested to Mahatma Gandhi at Panchgani on the 19th Jnly 
that it had been said by a large section of the oversess Press that he (Gandhiji) had 
revised his attitude because of the favourable war situation arid also because the Oon- 
gress suffered a heavy defeat and that bis latest stand was considered as a climb down. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying, said : I am glad yon have put the question 
sxsctly ss you have seen it in the critical press. I confess that 1 am not able to 

? ) tbrongh all press criticisms and therefore, 1 find myself at a disadvantage* 
out question, therefore, Is donbly helpful to me. 
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Let me remind critics at tbe outset that publicity of the interview (to Mr. 
Stuart Gelder of tbe News Chronicle) was not of my seeking. As I have already 
remarked, it was meant for the powers that be. 1 ask for a dispassionate exami- 
nation of my proposals on their merits. I slionld not mind a climb down if it 
resulted in the attainment of Indian Independence. 1 may say that the favourable 
war situation had nothing to do with my proposal, if only for the simple reason 
that, in the flush of approaching victory, my proposal was not likely even to receive 
A hearing. But as a lover of peace, not merely in India, but peace among all man- 
kind, 1 could not but make a proT>oBal for what it is worth. After ail, there is 
such a thing as world opinion, apart from the opinion of authorities. 

**A united, enlightened, powerful opinion of the world is bound to aflVct 
those who are to-day wielding what appears to be absolute power in waging the 
war oud experience has taught me that one should not be afraid of being misun- 
derstood or of rejection of one’s proposal, if it is sound in itself. 

“rhe heavy defeat of the Congress 1 do not feel at all. j have not a shadow 
of doubt that this passage through Are and sufiering by thousands of Congressmen 
and Congress sympathisers has raised the status of India and the strength of the 
people. Throughout all my long public life 1 have not experienced a sense of 
defeat, heavy or otherwise I know many Congressmen are labouring under a 
sense of frustration. Poor men, they do not know the value of self -suffering. But 
oven that frustration is only momentary. Victory, that Is Independence of India 
as a whole, is a certainty. Thai it may not come in my life-time is a matter of 
indifference to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life. Victory will 
come when God wills it. 


People’s Heroism and Sacrifice 

‘•Only to-day I wrote to a friend who wanted to know the difference between 
now and August 1942. From it 1 quote relevant sentences. I have said the 
difference ‘between uow and August ‘42 is that at that time I had no knowledge 
of tbe response the people, both pro-Congress and anti-Congress, would make. 
Now I know the kind of response they made. The heroism, suffering, and self- 
sncrifice of those who took part in this struggle are beyond praise, but weighed in 
tbe scale of truth and non-violence there are glaring defects in the popular 
demonstration. And I can only say that India failed to reach her natural goal at 
the time because of these defects. Whatever mav be true of other nations, 1 have 
no doubt that India can como to her own fully by truth and non-violent means. 
In the face of sabotage and the like, rulers have as usual lost their heads and 
resorted to reprisals unheard of before. I write this under correction. I have 
asked for an impartial tribunal for tbe investigation of charges against tbe Congress 
and my counter-charges against the Government. Unless I am convinced to the 
contrary, 1 shall continue to believe that the molehill of popular violence has been 
shown on behalf of Government to have been a mountain and the Himalayan 
violence of the authorities has been generally defended as no more than necessary 
for the occasion. I roust, therefore, refuse to judge popular action by tbe footrule 
of truth and non-violence unless I can apply the same measure for Government 
action. This is one difference. Tbe second difference is the terrible progressive 
starvation of the people. Whether it is due to wrath of God or iiurompetence of 
the rulers, or universal pressure of war is not relevant to the elucidation of my 
reply. I hold that these two causes mark decisive differences between now and 
August '42. 1 would be unworthy of my creed if I failed to make use of all tbe 
resources of head and heart that God has vouchsafed to me for discovering a 
solution of the deadlock. What is that solution is submitted by me. It is nothing 
less than the present declaration of freedom of India, limited during tbe war period 
by the exigencies of the war. This limitation you know. If the oSet is accepted, 
then I would be criminally guilty tf 1 did not advise tbe Congress to accept it.’ 

“If my proposal reaches full fruition, what is to-day a war of brute strength 
would be turned into a war for the liberation of the exploited peoples of the 
world. Then it would be a war between predominantly moral strength, plus the 
minimum of brute strength, matched against pure brute strength wnich is being 
used for the exploitation of China and the weaker States of Europe. 

"Rajajt’s offer has seen tbe light of day only now, but I had personally sn- 
Boribed to it when I was fasting in prison camp. It is now sixteen months old. 
For the rest of the offer, 1 must carry out tbe contract between Rajajt and myself, 
Ue is to beat the brunt of all criticism tbat might be made about tniat offer. 
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Mutual SLAucmreA must bnd 

"Fintlly. I would ssy to my critics to enter with me into the sufieriogs, sot 
only of the people of India, hut of those whether engaged in the war or sot. of 
the whole world. I cannot look at this hutehciy going on in the world wiih 
indifference. I have an um hangcahle faith that it is beneath the dignity of men 
to resort to mutual fiUughtcr. 1 have no doubt that there ia a way out. 1 am 
vain enough to think that my malaria was Ood * 86111 , and He Government as 
11 is instrument for discharging me. 

•*I should be never reconciled to myself if, for fear of hostile criticism or 
wrath of impatient Congressmen or even possililc dtsplcRKure of raembera of the 
Working Committee, I did not express personal opinion, the acceptance of which I 
hold must result in bringing peace to the world, even out of the present turmoil/* 

Gandhijrs Call to Allied Nations 

The British news magazine Cavnlcadt' seiu four questions to Mahatma Gandid 
somewhere in July 1944. The fourth quoHtioti stated : **Will you outliuo your 
conception of the role of a free India in the posl-war world with special relations 10 
tlie peoples of the British Commonwealth and llie Uniced estates M America ?’* 

Gandhiji replied : “If 1 have any say in post war POiicy, a free National 
Government of India will promote a Common wialih of all World Htates naturally 
including the British OomrooiiwcAlth and Amcru a and also if possible belligerent 
States BO as to reduce to the minimum the possil>iUty of armeu oonflict between 
different States/’ 

Amplifying his reply in the course of a talk with journalists at Panchgani on 
the 2 lit. July, Gandhiji said : I have answered the question as a confirmed war 
resister and if 1 became a party to the Auguat Ucsolution and if 1 now suggest 
what I consider to be perfectly honourable solution, it ia because thereby I expect 
to promote the war resistance effort. 1 dream of a world where there will be no 
strife between nations and nations. It is possible only if Great Britain, America 
and Russia contemplate such world peace, deliberately omit China for, unfortunately 
China is not able, like Russia, Britain or America to stand alone, tnough tnucli 
bigger than all these three powerful nations otid more ancient. China is stilt 
menaced by Japan and needs all the assistsnee that she can get before she can rise 
to her full height. 1 see no chance for the groaning world unless tbo three States 
now demonstrate to the world that they have one mind, that they are not putting 
forth the effort they are doing for any selfish dcsigii but that Uiey arc truly fighting 
for all democracies on the face of the earth. 

“My proposal is an acid test and 1 have no shadow of doubt that its boarly 
acceptance by Britain will immediately turn the bcmIcs and ensure the defeat of 
the belligerent powers and fill exploiU'd nnlions of the earth with hope. You see 
that I am therefore fighting for no small stake.” 

The following are the three other qucHiioiiH : 

Question : Do you agree with inferences being drawn in l^ondon following 
the publication of yoiir interview that you favour full entry of free Indian Govern- 
ment in the war against Japan ? 

Answer : Yes. 

Question : Regarding Pakistan, there ie a tendency here to interpret yotir 
last contact with Mr. Jinnah as indicating your acceptance of Pakistan, la 
this BO ? 

Answer : Mr. Raiagopa1achAti*8 formula indicates my way of meeting the 
communal difficulty. 1 am indifferent whether it is called Pakistan or not. 

Question i In the event of free Indian Government taking control of finance, 
what policy will you advise regarding Anglo-American capital interests in 
India 7 

Answer : My advice would be to respect Anglo-American capital interest, 
which in the abeence of agreement, ie not considered by an impartial tribunal 
inconsistent with Indian national interests. 

British Jonrnal Answered by Mr. Gelder 

A seurrilous personal attack on Mr. Gandhi by **Greal Britain and the EaeV* 
which has been cabled from London to India by Reuter, has deeply offended both 
Englishmen and Indians here who are hopeful that the Mahatma’s approval of the 
KMjIigopalacbari’s proposals and the aiatements to me may pave the way to a 
settlement of the desdiock/’ writes Mr. Btnart Gelder, “News Chronicle ' correspon- 
dost in the ** Times cf from Bombay on the Stud, inly 1944: 
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will intereBt your readers, continues Mr« Gelder, to know that the British 
Ministry of Information representative in Chungking apf)roached xne early this year 
and asked if I would write a monthly article for this journal. He informed me 
that the Ministry was '‘fathering” the publication and ^at they took a deep 
interest in it. 1 informed the representative that I could not undertake to write 
anything or to express anj views which I was not prepared to write or express 
in my own paper. On this condition I wrote an article on the Chinese financial 
situation, which was not passed by the Chinese censor. I told the British Ministry 
of Information representative that I could not alter any thing 1 had written and 
that he had better found someone who was prepared to trim his views. I was not 
asked to write again, and had I been asked I should have declined. 

‘‘May 1 recall the editorial from the journal which appears in your columns 
to-day ? The writer states : *'An Indian observer says, truly enough, that the 
country is sick to death of the impasse into which Mr. Gandhi has led it. Readers 
are entitled to ask : What is the name of this observer ? When and from where 
did he make this observation ? The journal continues : "There are signs evident 
enough in the movements of various parties to get away from the deadlock, but a 
very old and ill man sits tight and affirms he cannot change hts attitude and no 
considerable section of his own party dares challenge his authority. 

A Lib 

^This is a lie. I believe that I am the only journalist with whom Mr. Gandhi 
has been generous enough to discuss the political situation in detail. He stated 
specifically in my interview that he spoke onlv as an individual, and he has 
repeated time and again not only to me but to the Viceroy, that he can make no 
constructive move without the authority of the Working Committee from whom 
he is separated. The whole point of the interview was that lie was prepared to 
move with a changing world that he would not now offer civil disobedience and 
that he was prepared to accept a national civil government with limited powers if 
its establishment were accompanied now by a specific promise of Indian independence 
after the war. That this is regarded as a change of attitude and a most con- 
ciliatory gesture, is proved by the entire Indian press which has devoted columns 
of discussion to his proposals outlined to me, and is still discussing them. 

Terbonal Attack 

"Finally comes the personal attack. *Oreat Britain and the East' says : 'India 
is certainly' not without men who think for themselves (a gratuitous tribute for 
which Indians will be' profoundly grateful ), and the result of their thought is 
the growing conviction that Mr. Gandhi must not be allowed to block the wav’. 
Of course, the result of their thought is nothing of the kind. It is, on the 
contrary, a very deep and widespread conviction that the British Government must 
allow Mr. Gandhi to pave the way. 

"The journal continues : 'Mr. Gandhi himself must be aware of a decline of 
him influence. He has shown himself eager for interviews at his present retreat 
but newspaper correspondents no longer flock to his feet. American correspondents, 
in particular, are fighting shy of a man whose jumbled creed they ' have more 
difficulty in understanding. He found them easy game in their search for piquant 
copy, but for them the politician who remains static in opinion in the changing 
circumstances has lost much of his value.’ This is a tissue of malicious distortion 
and an insult to every journalist now working in India. I did not waste Mr. 
Gandhi's time or my own by asking him whether he was aware of a decline in his 
influence. Ihe Indian press, including such a moderate organ of opinion aa the 
^Timea of India'' which asked permission to publish my cable to the Newa Chro^ 
nicle' in full, does not appear to be aware of it, nor do leading industrialists who 
issued a statement on Sunday nor any informed person in this country outside a 
home. 

'‘The facts about the attitude of journalists to Mr. Gandhi are clear and 
irrefutable. There was not a newspaper in India which would not have gladly 
printed an interview with Mr. Gandhi at any time he cared to give it. The Timea 
of India had (and still has) a reporter near bis residence every day since his 
release from the prison. When be was at Jubu the chiefs of the Associated Press 
of America and the American United Press and the representative of "Life and 
TinuP travelled 800 miles from Delhi on their own initiative to seek an interview. 
When I was in Delhi recently the representative of one of the most important 
journals in America, with one of the largest circulations in the world approtohed 
me and iwked if I thought Mr. Gandhi would give an interview noW| ae tbia 
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journal was most anxious to print bis riewa. Another well«known journalisti whose 
articles are read by millions of Americans and Kn^liubmen, submitted a list of 
questions to Mr. Gsndlii mAiiv weeks s}i;o. It wss explained to all these people 
tJ^t Mr. Oaiidhi’s illness made it undesirable for him to s«.e them. It is a icross 
libel to BuiKgeBt tliat he has becu wailing for interviewers who would not come. 
Mr. Qsndhi did not ask to see me. "1 can testify to the fact that he saw me with 
some reluctance, but he believed that my paper, which has always tried to present 
the Indian case with scrupulous fairness, might be able to help in solving this 
deadlock. 1 told Mr. Gandhi that I was anxious for this not only for the sake of 
India, but for the sake of the i^eaceful future of my own country and for the 
future of my children and all English children who, I ho}^, will grow to adult 
life 111 a saner, happier world. My only excuse for imposing a strain on a tick 
man was that 1 might be able to contribute to this end, ana 1 wish to emphtHiae 
that it was entirely my imiKwition to which Mr. Gandhi res^Hindod with siieb 
kindness. 

This kind of ill-informed intervention by aw obscure English journal at a time 
when all men of good-will are trying to find an honourable solntion. is deplorable 
Slid ctn do much harm. Bofh ss an Engltshraan and a journalist I ashamed of 
it. If there is any truth in the suggestion that any British or Ang lican journalist Is 
not interested in the views of Mr. Gsudhi at Uiis time, it haa a reilectiou on British 
and American journalism atid not on Mr. Gandhi. 

Now, we may ask : — ‘*Who is the corresv'ondent in India of Britain and 

the EaeV't When did he go to Delhi, or Juhii or Vanchgsni, to observe the 
reluctance of the newspapermen to see Mr. Gandhi and his frustrated csgeriiess to 
see them ? What is the precise nature of support given by the British Ministry of 
Information to this journal ? Why is it being ‘fathered’ in the Far East 1 These 
questions demsnd an answer.'’ 

British Rejection of Offer 

Gandhljl Pained and Amazed ^ 

Mahatma Oandhi, in an interview to the Press at Panchgaiii on the SOth. July 
Oil the House of Commons debate, with particular rcfereiM^e to the con4ensus of 
opinion expressed in the Commons that the economic development of India was of 
greater importance than the solution of the political dcstllock, said : 

have noticed this. It has caused roe pain as also smszement that the represen- 
tatives of the British nation, who have a long and distinguished record of heroic 
fight for fiolitical freedom, should divorce the economic development of India from 
political subjection and give the former preference over the latter. To me it looka 
like patting the cart before the horse, and 1 have not yet aeen any diorse perform- 
ing the trick of pushing the cart with its nose. It was, therefore, a pleasure to 
find two noted industrialists. Mr. J. K. D. Tata and Hir Homi Modi, summarily 
rejecting the idea put forth in the House of Commons and holding out, 1 HUp|>ose, 
from bitter experience, that the economic development of India was dependent u|>ofi 
the solution of the political deadlock, in other words a proper National Government 
functioning at the (.'tntre. 1 suppose they bad in mind the gigantic concessions that 
have been made during recent years to British moiio|>olistB. They must have had 
ill mind alao the strangling of Indian enterprise. What can be, therefore, hapmi 
without a National Government is not the economic development of India, but 
its exploitstiou and degradation. 

'^Mcmbera of the House of Commons, not knowing the realities in India, may 
philosophise and talk of the immediate importance of economic development. I 
wish they can see what is going on to-day in India, i hnve a shadow of doubt in 
my mind that the Bengal famine, as also fsmines in other parts of India, were 
man-made and not God^-mado. I need not impugn the honesty of the rulers who 
have been sent out to India from Britain. 

“Quit India” Resolution no Hastv: Cry 

**I bold that in apitc of all the honesty that the British rulers can summon 
to their assistance, it is impossible for them to get behind the Indian akin and 
know the real disease. The conaensua of opinion in the House of Oommona, 
therefore, is for me a terrible pointer. It confirms me, in my opinion, that the 
’Quit India’ resolution was no hasty cry, conceived in anger. To put the aame 
in parliamentary language, it demanda that India must be now governed by 
lodiaoe choaen by her own people — not a coterie but the whole maaa of people 
without diatinction of race, creed or colour. It is unfortunate that the House 
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of OommoQi has once more mU»isd the opportunity of making; the isBue beween 
the Allied powers and the Axis powers a real iii&ue of Democracy versus 
Autocracy* or the exploitation of clasHes or nations by a class or a nation armed 

to the t^th. My offer pri’sented that issue in the clearest possible languaj^e 

that I could command* It was presented on behalf of all the exploited nations 
and raoea of the earth. It is a great pity that the Lords and the Commons 

have turned down my offer. The Allies will have their victory* but the exploited 

races will not feel the glow of it. They will know that the seeds of another 
and deadlier war will he sown by that very victor. 1 ask myself the question, 

**MaBt rivers of blood flow for such an empty victory 7" 

Suits Ambry’s Convenience to Brush Abide Offer 

“Mr. Amery knows better, but it is convenient for him to brush aside my 
offer by saying that the formula is not even the starting point.” said Mahatma 
Gandhi in an interview to the representative of the News Chronicle^ London, in 
reply to Mr. Amory’s statement that Gandhiji's formula is “not even the 
starting point.” 

Gandhiji added : “Had it not been the starting point, there would not have 
been all the dtscusston about my formula that has taki ii place in the press.” 

Asked if he shared the feeling that the British (Government is planning to 
by-pass the political problem by focusHing public attention on economii^ 

isHues. Gandhiji said : “Imagine the economic regeneration of England if she 

is politically subjected to an extraneous power. 1 can understand the ruthless 
exploitation of the economic resources of India by a power that has held ber in 
bondage for over 150 ]^ears, but that will not be economic prosperity for India. 
It will apell economic dejection and political degradation I am amazed that British 
Btatesmen who happen to be ruling India to-day are not satisfied with the mere 
rejection of a plan conceived in all honesty but that they should even suggest that 
the political question should be shelved during the war and that attention should 
be concentrated on India’s economic salvation.” 


, Gandhi Replies to Critics 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview, at Bombay on the .'nd. August replied t.; 
a number of questions nut by a correspondent of the London Daily Worker, 

The first question he asked was : “You promise all aid tc the Allied war efifoit. 
How concretely will the character and quantity of the war (ffort in India and otlur 
countries be changed through the cstHbUalmiciit of a National Government in 
India ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied that the question required a detailed answer, whereiis 
the basis of his offer was to give a moral weight to the Allied cause. This tl e 
cause lacked at present. 

Asked to explain what ho meant by ^adding moral weight’ to the Allied cause, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: “The Allies are to-day making brave declaratious about 
democracy and liberty which to me, or, to put it }>lainly, to the exploited nations, 
mean nothing. Mere declarations pleasing to the car can give no satisfaction to 
sufferers. By the ’exploited nations' I mean the Asiatics and Africans. If the Allif s 
are fighting for the democracy, their democracy should include all the exploited 
races of the earth. Facts, as 1 see them, prove the contrary. Almost all, if lUit 
all, parties agree that India was never so much under foreign domination as it is 
to-day. 

If India’s Demand is Accepted 


**A clear acceptance of the Indian demand for Independence and consequent 
establishment of a national responsible Government subject to the limitations I have 
mentioned, would immediately change the chaiacter of the Allied cause. It will be 
immediately differentiated from the cause of the Axis Powers, if the latter’s fight 
can be described as a cause. 

Question: “What material gain will accrue to the Allica from the recognition 
of Inma as an Independent country, subject to the proviso accepted by you 7” 

Reply: “1 must refuse to descend from the platform 1 occupy. Surely, if tie 
character of the Allied cause is to be radically altered, as 1 claim it must be by 
the acceptance of my offer, all else must follow as a matter of course. But whether 
it does or not, I want the acceptance of my offer to be on the unadulterated moral 
basis. It should be enough for the Allies to have the guarantee that their military 
operations will not, in any way, be adversely affected by India being counted as aw 
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independent nation, not merely in word but in fact I hold that the effect of the 
declaration of India’s Independenoe, accompanied by simultaneoue sincere action, 
should by itMlf take the wind out of the eailB of the Axis Powers. And I should 
be surprised if they do not capitulate almost immediately on the declaration. 

’^Suppose England was under foreign rule to-day under India, and the ruling 
power was engaged in wat with some other nations and involved England willy* 
nilly in that war: suppose further, that the foreign power atiddei^y declaretl England 
independent without the later having put up an armed fight for ireedom, would not 
ever;^ Englishman enthusiastically support the erstwhile foreign ruler, now turned 
a fnendly power ? You can now understand what will happen to India if, when 
Britain is in sight of victory, she were to declare the independence of India. 

’’Having said alt this to elucidate my answer, 1 wish to suggest that my offer 
furnishes a basis for honourable negotiation and release of members of the Congress 
Working Committee. A discussion of details and filling in the gaps, deliberatoly 
left in my offer, must follow a matter of course.^ 

“Quit India’* Uksolution 

The correspondent then told him that the Tory Press in Brits confuses the 
people bv stating tliat '’Candhi still adheres to the Quit India’ resolution.” They 
exploit the fact that the British people are unaware of the burning anti* Fascist and 
patriotic content of the resolution. The correspondent asked him to clarify hia 
statement that the resolution was iunoctioua. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: ’‘The whole of the resolution is a noble document. 
The ’Quit India’ slogan is an innocuous and iiatursl cry. The sting was in the 
sanction clause of the resolution, authorising me to offer mass civil disuhcdience in 
the event of the rejection of the National i)emand. As I have said, my authority 
baa lapsed and even if it has not, I cannot organise mass civil disohedieneo at the 
present moment. * 

’’Therefore the resolution should be read without the aaiictioii danse, and I 
challenge anybody to take exception to a eiugle word in that resolution. ’Quit India’ 
read together with the Congress ofier, that the Allied operattons on thcdndiHti soil 
might continue, menus nothing more and nothing leaa than that British rul^ should 
end in its entirety, even while the war ia going on— if the war is merely for the 
deliverance of the exploiteil nations of the earth.” 

The correspondent next reminded him of his statement that the Cripps offer 
contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of India and asked him what it meant. 
Mahatma Gandhi amiled and said: ’’Surely, it can mean only one thing: the Criptw 
offer divided India into Princely India and Democratic India. Is not that 
vivisection ?” 

Peotkction of Minokitiis 

The correspondent told him that a lot of propaganda was being made in reaction- 
ary circles in England, particularly by the Tory Press to the effect that if Gandhiji's 
demand was granted, the minorities would suffer. 

Mahatma Gsiidhi replied: ’’That is a function belonging to the Usjsji formula. 
I can only say that the formula coiitempUtes the fullest protection to the smallest 
minority. If there are any gaps left in it, they will he filled in at the time of 
mutual discussion that must pre<'ede a final settlement” 

Pkof. Cantu n’8 Sdoobbtion 

The suggestion that the issue of political sovereignty and Independence in 
India should be separated from the issue of military Necurity is made by Professor 
George Gantlin, a writer and philosopher, in a letter to the Newa Chronicle^ 
London on the 2nd. August. He says: ’’The plan so successfully adopted in Egypt 
should be reproduced in India. In Egypt, as in India, there were acute communal 
differences. The Congress has certainly never shown itself more hostile to Britain 
than the Wafd did at one stage or the negotiations less promising. But a new 
policy was inaugurated and it waa so successful that the recent North African 
campaign was able to achieve its goal precisely because of it. That Egyptian 
policy was what it it now popular to call ’functional distinction’— an issue 01 
political Bovereignty and independence as separated from the issue of military 
security in which the British Commonwealth then, as the United Nations in India 
now, had a vital interest.” 

Laboue M. P. on Need Fob Bnttlkmbnt 

Mr. Philip Price. BL P. who la an importapt member of the Labour Party’s 
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Empira Oommittee, interviewed et London on the 2nd. Augnst snid that a* political 
aettlemeat woe ueceeeary, but even **if a political aottlement comes, an economic 
aeittement will be difTioult because the Congress and the Muslim League, as at 
present run, will not get down to this question.** 

Referring to Mr. Amery*a speech in the Commons, Mr. Price said it was *^better 
than those he had heard for long time*' though he was sorry Mr. Amery did not 
deal with the question of land and rural indebtedness. 

Mr. Price adnsitted tiiat the release of imprisoned leaders *Vould certainly help 
to clear the air*’ but ho denied the right Of Qandhiji to %pHak for all India/' lie 
agreed with Gandhiji's rejc^^ting a division of India and ho|Md .Mr. Jiunah's 
Pakistan was ''only a bargaining counter”. On the basis of his four years* 
experience in Russia as the Manchester Guardian correspondent, Mr. Price 
suggested the "Russian mfslei of autonomous States as the idea of India. 

Discussing the forthcoming Jiniiah-Gaudhi meeting, Mr. Price expressed the 
belief that a "big Llindu-Muslim capitalist combination may agree together to 
exploit the workers and iieasants of' India.** 

Regarding Mr. Clement Davies* proposals for settlement. Mr. Price thought 
them "worth exploring'*, especially the inclusion of India under tbe tSouih-Knet Asia 
Command and also welcomed anything making for India's participation in the 
United Nations' war effort "with equal prestige.” 

In contrast to Mr. Price, Mr. Borenaen M. P. considered Mr. Amery's speech 
as having dismally failed to seize the opportunity presented.” 

British Airmen's Appeal To Govt. 

An appeal to His Majesty's Government to end the present political deadlock in 
India was made by members of the lioyal Air Foroe at London on tbe 2nd. August. 

"We cannot but deplore the ignoring of Mr. Gandhiji's recent proposal for 
a National Government in India which could mobilise India’s millions for real war 
effort along with the other United Nations.” Tbe above extract from a letter to the 
Daily Worker signed by forty-one members of the Royal Air Force shows how 
strong is the feeling in tbe forces at tbe continued deadlock in India. 

* Tl;ie spectre of famine is again beginning to haunt the much-tried people of 
India,” tbe letter goes on. "because of this we in the armed forces regard tlic failure 
to establish representative government in India as a grave handicap to the over- 
throw of Jaimuese fascism.” 

Gandhiji To Perform ^Symbolic Act' On August 9 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the press from Sewagram 
on the 6ih, August in connection with tbe forthcoming 9th of Angunt :-^"Many 
Oongressmen ask me how to celebrate tbe forthcoming 9lh of August. That 
date wan a turning; point in India’s fight for freedom. I hud intended to spend 
9th August 1942 in peaceful introspection and to inaugurate negotiations for a 
settlement. But the Government or fate had decided otherwise. The Government 
went mad, so did some people, babotage and tbe like were resorted to and many 
things were done in the Congress name or in my name. 1 am aware that 1 do not 
represent the Congress mind always. Many Oongressmen repudiate my non- 
violence. The Working Committee is tbe only body which can legitimately and 
truly represent the Congress. 

"As an old servant of tbe country, however, 1 can advise and Congressmen are 
at liberty to treat my advice as instructions. I have already ssid that mass civil 
disobedience cannot be offered now but mass civil disobedience is one thing and 
individual action in the sense of self-respect and liberty is wholly another. It is a 
universal duty for all time, the discharge of which requires no sanction •save that of 
one’s own conscience. 

*Tn a |)reviouB note I have pointed out when and where the duty arises. But 
the forthcoming 9th is a special occasion. There has arisen much’ misunderstanding 
about Congress purpose and mine. 1 must avoid all avoidable risks, 'iberefore, in 
all places except in Bombay my advice is not to disregard special police prohibitioiie 
for that day. For Bombay 1 have already given advice through the Mayor of 
Bombay. I need not reiterate the advice here. 1 have selected Bombay as the moat 
suitable place for the simple reason that it is roost easily accessible to me and is 
the place where thelthistoric meeting of August 1942 was held. Whatever it is to 
be, it will be a symbolic act. Curiosity is natural and pardonabble, but I plead 
for restraint. The selMinpoBed curb will be good for tbe country. My work will 
be fliiish^ jl I succeed in carrying oonvicUon to the human family that every man 
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or woman, however weak in body, ia the g:uardian of hie or her eelf-reBpeot and 
liberty. This defence avails though the whole world may be af^ainat the Individual 
reaiater. 1 have suiiKPBted the preaent aymbolic procedure to see whether thoae 
who organic the demonstration have co-operation from the local public. Freedom 
of 400 million people through purely ooii-violcnt effort is not to be gained without 
learning the virtue of iron discipline not imposed from without but sprung natu- 
rally from within. Without the rcqulaite discipline non-violence can only be a 
veneer. 

*'Tbe second thing that I ahould like done on the forthcoming 9th August is 
for those who have gone underground to discover themselves. 'Jhey can do so by 
informing the authorities of their movements and whereabouts or by simply and 
naturally doing their work in the o)^n without any attempt to evade or elude the 
police. To go underground is to elude the police. Therefore real discovery is to 
discover oneself to the party eluded. Nothing should he done unless the conviction 
has gone home that a psrti.Milar action is essential for the caiiso. In the absence 
of such a conviction those who see this note may ignore it and should follow what 
they consider boat for the country. What everyone should do on the 9th whether 
they have conviction as to non-violence or not or whether they are Congress men 
or not is to carry out on the 9th the whole or any part of the fourteen -fold pro- 
gramme reiterated in my recent note, just for example, everyone should spin. 
CommuuiticH should find ways of giving expression to mutual understanding and 
brotherhood. Hindus and Muslims may organise joint programmes of prayers. Hod 
may bless the Qaicl-c-Azam and me with wisdom to reach a common understanding 
in the interest of India. Hindus should viait Harijans and render them the service 
they may need. The spirit of service and helpfulness •should pervsde the atmos- 
phere everywhere. 1 have experienced friendliness from Englishmen and Americans 
wherever 1 have met them, whether oflicials or laymen. 1 invite their co-operalion 
especially on the 9th. Let them realise that the August resolution was not 
conceived in hatred. It was an iinvarnished ststcincnt of the nstiirsl right of 
the people of this land. To those who share my faith 1 would advise fasting 
and prayers on the auspicious day. This must not bo a mechanical %*t. It miiat 
be done without ostentation for self •purification and penance. Its uplifting power 
is capable of being tested by everv individual for himself. If the dcmPiistralion 
is carried out in the sjurit in which 1 have conceived it, 1 have no doubt that will 
lead to an early end of the misery of the masses.’* 

Congress — League Settlement 

*'Sikh Friends are Unneeesiarlly Pertorbed” 

*T would urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies, sO'Csllrd or real, l^et 
them examine the question on merits and bless the effort if they can," observed 
Oandbiji in an exclusive interview to the ''United /Vcns" special representative 
on the 8th. August when the latter sought clarification on his slaiement issued from 
Panebgani wherein he stated 'All my recent declarations are quite consistent with 
all my previous declsrationH on the communal problem.’ 

The special representative quoted Handhiji's writings from 'l/arijan* from 
1940 to 1942 wherein Gandhiji criticised the partition of India as a sin and unpatent 
truth etc., and asked if those declarations were consistent with bis support to Mr. 
Raiagopalachari's formula which envisages partition of India. 

Gaiidbiji suid : **Though I would avoid answering all qiieilions on the siibiect 
before the forthcoming meeting between the Quaidd-Azam and me, 1 must not 
postpone snswering yours. 1 know my present attitude has puzzled and pained 
many people. I have not revised the opinion quoted by you. At the ssme time 
that 1 made tbc statement you refer to, 1 was also party to tbe aelLdetermination 
resolution of the A -1. C. C. 1 bold that Bajaii'a formula gives eHeet to that reio- 
lution. 1 would however urge critics not to mind my inconsiHlfiicies so-called or 
reah Let them examine the question on merits snd bless the effort if they can." 

Answering another question whether in the event of failure of the Oandhi- 
Jinnah talks he would withdraw his support to Ksisp’s formula or would tbe 
formula stand, Gandhiji said. "1 do not believe in dying before my death, 1 do 
not approach tbe forthcoming viait with the ex|>eciation of failure. I always hope 
for the beat and prepaie for the worst. 1 would therefore ask you not to antlcipata 
failure. Ask me when failure stares you and me in tbe face." 

Beferring to the apprehension of tbe Bikbs expressed in tbe recent AU-Partiea 
Blkb Conference that Gandhiji would make further surrender to tbe Muslim Leaguei 
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GMdbii! Bftid : **My Sikh friends sre unnecessarily perturbed. I can settle nothing 
for anybody but myself. The Congress resolution is a sacred trust and 1 have no 
doubt that it will be discharged fully. Brave people are never frightened by bogeys. 
Let the Sikh friends examine the proposal on merits. And if they find an evident 
flaw in it 1 shall correct it and so I am sure will the Quaid-i-Azam if he is satisfied 
that there is flaw.** 


Gandhrs Reply to Bengal Deputation 

The group of Bengal Congressmen led by Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy, leader of the 
Bengal Assembly Congress Party, discussed with Gandhiji at Wardba on the 11th. An- 
gnst Rajap’s formula for communal settlement and explained to him bow people in 
Bengal viewed the formula. There was a frank exchange of views and the Bengal 
leaders were relieved that they had been able to apprise Gandhiji of the real feeling 
in Bengal over the formula and that Gandhiji would bear in mind the position of 
Bengal in bis talks with Mr. Jinnah. 

The application of the formula to Bengal on district-wide basis, it appears, 
would have the result of cutting up the province into two areas, one of which will 
comprise three-fourths of Bengal with a total population of 50 millions, Muslims 
forming about 70 per cent. Economically this area Is rich and the population of 
Hindus in this ares will be considerably more than even the total population of 
Hindu Bengal that would be left behind. Economic considerations would nece- 
ssitate the tacking of Hindu Bengal to neighbouring provinces like Orissa and 
Bihar, and if the formula is to be given eflect to, it is pointed out that the process 
of dismemberment of Bengal would be complete* Bengal leaders are emphatic that 
it would be very difficult for^ the people of Bengal who had struggled with good 
results Bgainst the Curzonisn partition three decades ago, to yield to any kind of 

R artition now or in the future as Bengal, situated as at present, is culturally and 
nguistically one single homogeneous unit, perhaps the largest in India. It is, 
however, affirmed that Bengal accepted the principle of self-determination, but it 
should be applied on the linguistic and cultural basis as embodied in the Congress 
resolution. 

The mkin criticism against Rajsji's formula is based on sentiment and the 
reply mai^ be that sentimental grounds can be advanced by both sides and Muslims 
may equally well insist that their sentiment demands separate existence. If the 
esisblishroent of a 8tate based on violence is to be ruled out, it is asked, and if 
foreign rule is to be ended, what is the alternative before the country 7 It is 
pointed out that critics of the foimula have not yet suggested any alternative 
means of advancing the cause of Indian independence. There is the other criticism 
that even if Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah came to an agreement, there is nothing to 
indicate that the British Government is in any mood to transfer power. No one 
in Congress circles here is under any illusion that the moment Gandhiji and Mr, 
Jinnah produce »n agreed demand, independence will be ushered in. 

Gandhiji told a number of his interviewers t)rat they may assume that inde- 
pendence would not come within hie life-time. If Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah came 
to an agreement on the commiiual question, it is believed that it will have remo- 
ved the greatest obstacle in the way of Indian freedom and if other and new 
obstacles are raised by the power-tbat be, they will have to be dealt with by 
them. 

Lbagub and Independence isbde 

The position that clearly emerges from the Ulks which many leaders has with 
Gandhiji in recent weeks is that Independence will be a nreessarv preliminary to 
the application of the right of self-determination. It is essential that the League 
must first agree to throw in its lot with the Congress in demanding the transfer of 
power from Britain and there should be active co-operation, not merely silent sym- 
pathy. The right of self-determination may be conceded but details must neces- 
sarily await the achievement of Independence. If the coming Bombay talks produce 
good results on these preliminary points, one may expect a conference of all in- 
^ersts affected by the concession of the nght of self-oetermination to be convened 
fok considering details. All details such as the protection to be afforded to the 
minorities and the structure of the maebinerv for the administration of common 
•abjeca will await the conclusion of the Bombay talks and the achievement of 
Indepencknoe. 

It was understood that Gandhiji Informed Bengal Congress leaden that 
they were at 'jberty to express their opinion on the merits of Bajaji’s formula. 
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VICEROY REJECTS GANDHI'S OFFER 

Mr. K. 8. Roy on Talks with Gandhtjl 

Mr. Kirm Sankar the Beogsl CongrfFR leader, ieaord a itatenent 
on the interview that he and six other prcmineiit Ccngrreemen fiom Bengal had 
with Mahatma Gandhi recently on the Rajagopalachari Foi inula at Sewagram. 
'*We Bubmitted to Mabatmaji that, this being a matter which concerned Bengal 
▼itally. nothing ahonld have been done and nothing ahoiild be done in luture without 
eonanlting the Provincea concernrd. We are glad to state that Mahatmaji hna 
agreed not to make anything 6nal without consulting the Provincea concerns." 

Mr. adds : **Wo also pointed out to him that, in view of bta blessing 
given to Rajaji’s scheme, it was diflicult for the public in general and Congressmen 
in particular to judge the scheme on Its merit. \Ve have not the slightest doubt 
that, if there had not been this blessing of Mshntmsji. the scheme would have 
been summarily rejected by the nation. But to-day any adverse criticism of it may 
be interpreted as want of confidence in Mnbatnieji. As no Congressroan woula 
like to be mistinderstood in that fashion, ho hesitates to discuss the scheme freely 
and frankly or even to expresa his honest opinion to (landhiji himself. Gandbiji 
■aid that honeat, bona fide criticism docs not embarrass him, but helps him in 
guiding the country to its proper goal. He expressed himself very strongly on the 
subject and further said that Congressmen would be failing in their duty if they 
did not expreaa their views freely and fearlessly even though hia name was aaao* 
ciated with it. We therefore hope that no Congressman will hesitate to expreaa 
hia honest opinion to Mahatmaji.” 

Of the C. R. formula itself, Mr. i?rt//saya that it mrana. tnrer alia, the partition 
of Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal, the former being a part of Eastern 
Pakistan and the latter a parted Hindustan. It iiivolvea the admission of the two- 
nation theory, and also goes against the Congress resolntton inasmuch aa it envi- 
aagea the formation of units on religioua and communal baaia. 


Viceroy Rejects Gandhi’s Offer 

No National Govt During War * 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to the Viceroy aaid that be was hrepared 
to advise the Congress Working Committee to declare tbot in view of the changed 
conditions mass civil disoliedienee, envisaged by ihe resolution of 1042, could not 
be offered and that full co-operation in the war effort should be given by tbe Con- 
gress, if a declaration of immediate Indian indeiiendence was made and a National 
Government responsible to the Central IjCgislature was formed. 

The Viceroy in hie reply rejected this offer and observed that It was impoa- 
Bible during the period of oostiliiiea to bring alxiut any change in the constitution 
by which means alone a National Government, such aa Gandbiji suggested, could 
be made responsible to the Central Assembly. He added that until tbe war was 
over, responsibility for defence and military operationa could not be divided from 
the other responsibilities of Government and until hostilities ceased and the new 
constitution was in operation, Hia Majesty's Government and the Governor-General 
must retain their responsibility over the entire ffeld. 

The Viceroy also referred to the conditions, the fulfilment of which was neces- 
sary for the bestowal of freedom on India after the war. The object of these 
conditions, be said, was to ensure tbe fulfilment of tbe duty of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minorities ancf of the 
depressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian Htates, 

The following correspondence passed between H.E. tbe. Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
Mabatmajis Letter— Dilkusha, Panebgani, 15th July, 1944 

Dear friend. 

You have no doubt seen tbe authentic copies, now published in the Indian 
press, of tbe statements given by me to Mr. Odder of the ’’News Cbronicle.** As 
I have said to tbe press, they were meant primarily to be shown to you. But Mr 
Gelder, no doubt with the best of motives, gave the interview premature publicity* 
I am sorry. Hie publication will nevertheless be a blessing in disguise, if the 
Interview enables you to grant at least one of my requests contained In my letter a# 
17th June, 1944. “ 

I am. yonrs etc. (8d.) M. K. Gandhi, 

Hia Excellency the Viceroy. 

Viceroy’! Camp. 
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Viceroy’s Reply— New Delhi. 22od July, 1944 

Deer Mr. Gsndhi. 

Thank you for your letter of 15th July. 1 ha^e seen the Btatemente you made 
to Mr. Gelder, and your subsequent explanation of them. 1 do not think 1 can 
usefully comment at present except to repeat what 1 said in my last letter that if 
you will submit to me a dennite and constrnctive policy 1 shall be glad to consider 
it. 

Yours sincerely, (@d.) Wavell. 

Gandhi’s Second Letter 

As at Ashram Bevagram, Camp Panchgani 27th July, 1944, 

Dear friend, 

I must admit my disappointment over your letter of the 22nd instant. But 1 
am used to work in the face of disappointment. Here is my concrete proposals. 

I am prepared to advise the Working Committee to declare that in view of 
changed conditions mass civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of August 
1942 cannot be offered and that lull co- 0 ()eration in the war effort should be given 
by the Congress, if a declaration of immediate Indian independence is made and a 
National Government responsible to the Central Assembly be formed subject 
to the proviso that during the pendency of the war the military operations should 
continue as at present but without involving any financial burden on India. If there 
ia a desire on the part of the British Government for a settlement, friendly talks 
should take the place of correspondence. But I am in your hands. I shall continue 
to knock so long as there is the least hope of an honourable settlement. 

After the foregoing was written I saw Lord Munster's speech in the Bouse of 
Lords. The summary given by him in the House of Lords fairly representa my 
proposal. Thia sumpiary may serve as a basia for mutual friendly discussion. 

Youra Bincerly. (Sd) M. K. Gandhi 

Viceroy’s Reply— New Delhi— 15th. August 1944 

Dear Mr. (Jaudhi, 

Thank you for your letter of 27th July. Your proposals are (1) that you 
should undertake to advise the Working Committee (a) **that in view of changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of August 1942 
cannot be offered and (b) '*tbat full co-operation in the war efiort should be given 
by the Congress” provided (ii) that His Mniesty's Government (a) declare imme- 
diate Indian independence and (b) form a ''National Government’' responsible to 
the Central Assembly "subject to the proviso that during the pendency of the war 
the military operations should continue as at present but without involving any 
financial buraen on India.” 

2. His Majesty’s Government remain most anxious that a settlement of the 
Indian problem should be reached. But proTOsals such as those put forward by 
you are quite unacx:eptable to Bis Msjesty'a Government aa a basis for discussion 
and you must realise this if you have read Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of 
Oommons on July 28ih last. 'Ihey are, indeed, very similar to the proposals made 
by Moulsna Abul Kalam Azsd to Sir Stafford Cripps in April 1942 and Hia Majeaty’a 
Government’s reasons for rejectii*g them are same as they were then. 

3. Without recapitulating all these reasons in detail, 1 should remind you 
that Hia Majesty's Government at that time made it clear (a) that their offer of 
unqualified frtedom after the cessation of the hoatilitles was made conditional npon 
the framing of a constitution agreed by the main elements of India's national life 
and the negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangements with His Majesty’s 
Government, (b) that it is impoasible during the period of hostilltiee to bring about 
any ^ange in the constitution by which means alone a "national Government” 
such BB you suggest, could be msoe responsible to the Central Assembly. 

The object of these conditions was to ensure the fulfilment of their duty to 
safeguard the intereata of the racial and religious minorities and of the depressed 
clasaea and their treaty obligations to the Indian Btotea. 

4. It was upon the si^ove conditions that Bis Miyesty’s Government 
invited Indian leaders to take post In an interim Government wbicAi 
would operate under the existing constitution. I must make it quite clear that until 
the war is over, responsibility for defence and military operationa cannot bo 
divided from the other responsibiliee of ^ovei^nment and that until hostilitiea ceaseo 
and the new constitution is In operation, Hia Majesty's Government and the 
Governor-General must retain their respoDsibility over the enUre field* So far as 
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the qaaetion of ladie'e ehere of the ooet of the war is concerned this is essentially 
a matter for settlement between His Majesty’s Qoirernmeiit on the one hand and 
the Qorernment of India on the other hand and the esistiug; financial arrangemeata 
can only be re-opened at the instance of one or the other. 

It ia» clear in these circumstances that no purjK>Be would be served by 
disonssion on the basis which you auKgest. If, however, the leaders of the Hindus, 
the Muslims and the important minorities were wiliinj; to co-operate in a transition- 
al (covemment established and worktn}; within the present ooiistitutioii, 1 believe 
eo^ progress might be made. For such a transitional government to succeed 
tiiere must, before it is formed, be agreement in principle between Hindus and , 
Muslims all important elements as to the method by which the new coiistitution * 
should be framed. The agreement is a matter for Indians themselves. Until the 
Indian leaders have come closer together than they are now, 1 doubt if 1 myself 
can do anything to help. Let me remind you too that minoritj^ problems are not 
easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual oomproroise and tolerance. 

6. The period after the termination of hostilities for which the irsnsltional 
government would last would dei^end on the speed with which the new constitution 
should be framed. I see no reason why preliminary work on that oonstittuion 
should not begin as soon as the Indian leaders are prepar<^ to co-o}>crAte to that end. 
If they can arrive at a genuine agreement as to the methud of framing the 
constitution, no unnecessary time need be spent after the war in reaching final 
conclusions and in agreeing to treaty arraiigemeuta with Hia Majesty’s Government 
There again the primary responsibility rests on the Indian leaden. 

Yours sincerely 

(8d.) Wavell. 

British Govt, not to part with Power 

Interviewed by the ^Assoiuated Press” on the Viceroy's reply iMahatma Gandhi said 
on the 18th August : — **The published corr6s()ondonce shows that 1 left uo stone untur- 
ned to confirm to the Viceregal requirements. The final Government reply is positive 

F roof that the British Government have no intention of winning nuMic support. 

do not confine myself to the Congress, since its main demand has been backed by 
almost all political parties. So far as the technical winning of the war is concerned, 
they have evidently no need for such support. Moral iupj>ort they seem to despise. 
Boiled down, the Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all the main parties agree 
as to the coDstituiiou of the future, and there is agreement between tlie British 
Government and the main parties, there is to be no change in the constitutional 
position, and the Government of India, as at present, is to be carried on. 
llie names of parties given in the Government reply are illustrative only. I have 
no doubt that on due occasions more will be exbibitea as from a conjurer's bag and 
who knows bow and when the British Government will agree to surrender control. It 
is as clear as crystal that the British Government do not propose lu give up the 
power they possess over the 400 millions, unless the later developes strength enough 
to wrest it from them. 1 shall never lose hope that India will do ho by purely 
moral means. 

’’The problem of food meanwhile remains unsolved. Only a National Govern- 
ment, envisaged by me, can provide a genuine solution. Any other will be a mirage. 
It is most unfortunate that at the critical junciure the Qsid-i-Azam has fallen ill 
and under medical advise cannot see me till be is free from his illness. A proper 
heart agreement between us can induce a revision of the firm refusal of the British 
Government as conveyed through Bia Excellency’s letter. J.et us sll pray that the 
Qaid-i-Azam may be soon restored enough to see me and that God may so domi- 
nate our hearts as to lead us to a right solution. 

”I would like to assure sll parties to be sfiTected by our solution that 
we will not come to any terms which will com prom ihc or ignore a single 
interest. The Rajsji formula is capable of being amended. If it is found to 
contain flaws as many aa Hindu and Sikh friends have suggested it does, 
no solution is likely to last unless, on the face of it, it is right and is accept- 
able to the people of India aa a whole.” 



All India Spinners’ Association 

Gandhijrs Appeal 

The following is a gist of Mahatma OandhVg speeches at the meetings 
of the AU-lndia Bpinners’ Association held at Bevagram in September 1944: 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had learnt something of nvhat the country had gone 
through during the last two years. Kvents of an age seemed to bare been crowded 
ill those two years. When the whole country was passing through untold suffering, 
the Obarkha Bangh could not escnpe unscathed. They could not shirk their duty 
for fear of Government repression. Bnch s thing would have surprised him and 
pained him deeply. He had deliberately kept the Charkba Bangh a non-political 
organisation and had hoped that, whatever tihppened in the country, the Charkha 
Bangh would not be affected by it. But his hopes bad been falsified, Charkha 
Bangh had come in for a heavy band from the Government. 

The Charkha Bangh was born of the deep conviction that, if India was to live 
as a non-violent Btate, it could do so only through the spinning wheel and all it 
meant. If India could win independence through non-violence, i.e., through the 
spinning wheel, it would augur good for the whole world. But he could not make 
India believe in Charkha as a means for independence by pist talking about it. 
Therefore, in order to give his ideas a practical garb, he bad established the 
Charkha Bangh. Through the Bangh he had hoped to carry the message of the 
spinning wheel to everv village and every home and thus demonstrate to the world 
how the Charkha could become the basis of a non-violent society. But in view of 
the happenings of tba last two years, he could not help feeling that the Charkha 
Bangh had fallen short of that object. 

All these things bad made him think intensely as to why the Bangh bad failed 
and what changes it should undergo in order to make a new beginning and attain 
its ideal in the rpiickest time possible. If it had penetrated every home in the 
7(0,000 villages of India who could crush it. 'J'he Government could not imprison 
forty crores of men and women, nor could it shout down all of them. 

Had the Bangh succeeded as it ought to have in realising its object, that by 
itself would have brought us Swaraj. If the Bangh had succeeded in its missioi), 
it would have generated the requisite non-violent strength and guided the popular 
enthusiasm in the right channel. Instead of despair ana frustration there would have 
been a new hope in every Indian heart. 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had presented the Congress with the message of the 
Charkha yeara ago. The Congress took it up but half-heartedly. Congressmen 
perhaps felt that they needed his services, and so they put up with the spinning 
wheel as one of his fads. They niecbaiucally repeated the formula that Swaraj hung 
on the apiiiner’s thread. If the Charka Bangh had succeeded in demonstrating the 
power of the wheel, it would have enabled them to have a living faith in non- 
violence. Congressmen would have sought the help and guidance of the Bangh in 
order to carry the message of the Congress to the villagers. Instead he had been 
faced with the painful spectacle of the Bangh looking up to the Congress for help. 
He bad told them often enough that they should forget politics and concentrate 
on the wheel with all its implications. 'Jbat and that alone, he considered, to be 
true politics, Satvic politics. Every village that sssimilatid the message of the 
wheel would begin to feel the glow of Independence. Other village industries 
would automatically follow in the wake of the wheel and so would baste education 
and serve as a meana of quickening the intelligence of the villagers. The whole 
conception of the Basic Education Scheme was the utilisation of all the bodily 
faculties in order to quicken the intelligence. All his latest discoveries, e.g., the 
discovery of village industries, basic education, etc,, had come to him through the 
contemplation of the spinning wheel. To him the wheel represented a philosophy 
of life, a living symbol of Ahimsa. It meant the creation of a society based on 
non-violence, tree from exploitation of any kind. If they could succeed in bringiDg 
that awakening to the 7CX),0CX) villages, it would mean Independence for the whole 
of India. To-day the so-called Gandhites were charged with being weeden, dull 
and ignorant as a rule. He had been told that Gandhism could not stand before 
Oommunism and similar philosophies that had captured the imagination of the 
West. In fact Gandhism has become a term of reproach. But the very term 
Gandhism was a misnomer. However he would say this that those who believed 
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in the onlt of Ibe Chirkbe ehonld be able to convert otbeare to their view by dint 
of their knowledge of the eeieoee of the Oberkbe and reasoning. 

"Dimohbtbatioh of Abiusa in Action** 

Ifany of them had taken to the Ohaikha because of their faith in him. Faith 
was goodt But he wanted them to combine it with knowledge, so that they could hold 
their own against aoerptics. II the Charkha Saogh was to fulfil its cxi^ectatiooe, its 
members should be living ezamplea of non-violence. Their whole life abould be a 
demonstration of Abimsa in action, they should have healthy bodies and healthy 
minds. If they had been what they should be, the villagers would have taken to 
the Charkha most enthusiastically. The problems of communal disharmony and 
untouchability, etc., would have vanished like dew before morning sun. lie knew 
that it was a diflScult job. He himself had not been able to master the art satisfac- 
torily. He bad lived in Sevagram for more than six years. The Ashram olTcred 
the villagers some economic relief, rendered to them every kind of service that it 
could, and yet It had not succeeded in Introducing the wheel in every home. Why 
was it so? Was his faith in the power of the wheel unwarranted ? He did not 
think sa His faith remained nnaimmed ; if they had failed in translating it into 
action, it was due to his and his aaaociates* imperfections. It wa^ in order to 
enable the Bangh to attain what it had failed to attain so far that ho had suggestetl 
breaking it up into its component parts. He would suggest distributing the 
money that the Baugh poaaeaaed among able workers who should go to the villages 
with the determination of devoting their lives to the spread of the wheel. 

To-dsy, the Charkha Bangh was a highly ceiiiraliHed institution. To-morrow 
it would become completely decentralised. All the workers who would go to the 
villages would run their independent centres. The central office would iiiB|)ei*t 
their work snd give them neeeaesry guidance so that the principles for which the 
Bangh stood did not suffer neglect. 

Main Work lies in Villaobb 

Elucidating his idea, Mahatma Gandhi aaid : **The whole conception of the 
wheel has its roots in the villages and the consummation of the Baugh's existence 
would be in its diffusion in the ionumerable villages in India, In ordtir to attain 
that end, the Bangh should make the following changes in its mode of work : (A) 
As many workers as are ready and whom the Bangh may select should be sent to 
the villages to take up independent work : (B) The activities of the Bangh in re- 
gard to production* centres and Bales bhandars for the towns should be limited ; 
(G) The Bco}>e of the training ceotrea should be extended and the course of studies 
made more compreheusive ; and (1)) if a province or a district wishes to become 
independent of the central office, it shoula he allowed to do so." 

Mahatma Gandhi indicated that a worker should enter tbo life of the villagers 
in all its aspects, eerve them, help them and guide them in every way, so that he 
could win (heir confidence and mould their lives in such a way as to lay down the 
basis of a non-violent society. 

A joint board of Charkha Bangh, Gram IJdyog Bangh and 'J slimi Bangba 
should be formed and it should issue necessary directions from time to time for 
giving effect to the new policy. They should consider themselves jointly responsible 
for the full evolution of Ahimsa. Its full evolutiou would mean conipfeie iridei>6n> 
dence. These three organisations should so perfect themselves in knowledge and 
technical equipment that the country’s political thought should depend on them 
instead of their depending on the changing politics of the orthodox type. This 
should be self-evident to them. 

In short, concluded Gandhi jl, the workers of these three organisations should 
be models of Ahimsa in action in every reepect. If this is not possilde, we should 
tone down our ideal. The preaent state of affairs is, to say tic least, moat 
^anomalous.’ 

'^Chinebb Effort Pales into Inbionjficance" 

Hie object, be pointed out, wae not to find fault but to bring home to them 
the reality of the situation. A proper appreciation of the reality wae the hallmark 
of wisdom. There was no doubt that the Bangh bad done tremeudoua amount of 

S hilanthropic work. It was the biggest co-operative organisation in the world. He 
ad read tne book on Ohina’a Co-operativea that Pt. Jawaharlal had sent to him. 
The Chinese effort in bis opinion paled into insignificance before the Charkha Bangh. 
He did not wieh to belittle the Chinees effort. It had produced great results. The 
Bangh bad a much wider horizon. It had distributed 4} crorea of rupees among 
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the poor with « capital of 25 lakhs. Bat that was not enough. He expected of it 
something much greater, much higher. And in that the Sangh had failed. Why 
was it BO ? They did not lack sdr-sacrificing workers. In fact, it gladdened his 
heart to see so many willing self-SBcrificIng men and women who were ready to lay 
down their all at the feet of the Motherland. A country which could produce such 
men and women, could never come to grief. He knew that independence was 
coming and coming fast, but the qaesdon was what part would the Sangh have 
played in bringing it about 7 

Exhortation to Wobebrb 

A discussion followed in which some of the members pointed out that the 
Charkha had been introduced as an economic measure in the first place. Though 
they had heard Gandhiji associate it with Ahimsa, they had not understood that it 
could by itself create a iion-violent social oder. 

Oandhiji exr>lained to them that the wheel could be a symbol of violence or 
non-violence. After all the wheel was there during the reign of the Moghul Em- 
perors, and the spinners and weavers were none the better for having taken up the 
wheel and the loom. 

From ancient but historical times the wheel had been a symbol of the slavery 
of women and the arrogance of the rulers. The spinners and weavers were subjec- 
ted to untold Bufiering. He had taken up the wheel as a symbol of non-violence 
and deliverance of the masses through it. It dawned on him that the same wheel 
could be made the means of ending exploitation and misery of the poor. It could 
be used to infuse new life in the 7,00.000 villages of India. The same knife that 
took away life in the hands of a butter could become the means of saving life in 
the hands of a surgeon. 

If they were truly non-violent, there would be no mutual bickerings, no fear 
in their hearts. They would become flauntless and truthful. *'£ven the best of us 
are often afraid to speak out the whole truth. Why should it be so 7 We should 
be courteous but firm and clear in speaking out the truth.” 

He confessed that he had not laid as much emphasis as he should have on the 
Oharka as p symbol of non-violence in the past. But it was never too late to 
mend. He had now suggested the remedy. But he did not want them to adopt 
it unless H appealed to 00 th their head and heart. He did not want to procera 
unless he could carry them with him fully. He was not going to look up for new 
00 - workers. He could not create a new world like Vishwamitj^a. But this much 
he would make clear that he could not contemplate a highly industrialised and 
independent India with equanimity. That independence could not bring peace and 
happiness to the forty crores of India’s masses. In that society, the prosperity of. 
the few would be purchased at the expense of the exploitation and misery of many. 
It would mean the old law of the jungle. 

His mind had been trained to think differently. He would like to take with 
him the weak, the lame and the halting as well and if by doing so his progress was 
slowed down he would not mind it. The Independence which could bring relief 
and happiness to the lowliest and the last could ouly come through Ahimsa, that 
it to say, through the wheel. Therefore, if they could make the Bangh serve that 
purpose, they would have all hia co-operation. If not, they could continue as a 
mere philanthropic organisation but that would not be enough for him. In that 
case they must leave him to plough his lonely furrow. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Commiltee — Lahore — 29lh. July 1944 

Proesedings & RssoIttUont 

The Working Committee of the All-Indie Miielim lisegue met ei Lehore on the 
t9Ui. July 1944 at the Mamdot villa where the League Piesident Mr. Jinnah was 
staying with the Nawab of Mamdot, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League. 

Of the 21 rocmhers of the Working Committee all excepting two vix. Begum 
Mohd. Ali 8ahiba and Mr. Latif ul-Utdiman attended the meeting. In view of the 
important nature of the matters, which were cx\^cied to come up for discussion 
before the Working Committee the members made it a point to come up to Ijahore. 
'I'he members were very uncommunicative and even the moat vocal among them 
resisted sll attempts of the waiting I'ressmen to say even a word about their own 
views regarding the matters which were to come up before them before the meeting 
started. The members became even more uncommunicative after the meeting. 

Mr. Jinnah, on coming out of the meeting, was surrounded by the waiting 
journalists, including two Australian War Correspondents. 

Replying to the question asked by the journalists as to what transpired at the 
Working Committee meeting he said : *^Gentlemen you must wait till to-morrow.** 
He added that he would say nothing more. 

A Press representative asked the League President if he had received any 
communication from Garidhiji asking him to place the **C.H,*’ formula before 
the Working Committee as had been broadcast by the AILlndia Radio. Mr. 
Jinnah was evasive in hie reply and remarked : '*I.)o you want to convey that 
information to me ?** * 

It appeared the members of the Working Committee were adqjiniatered 
special oath of aecrecy before the proceedings started. 

Tne league Working Committee re-assembled after lunch and rose after a 
couple of hours’ deliberation. 

It is learnt that Mr. Jinnah was the main speaker or perhaps the only speaker 
because he reviewed the whole political situation as it had develo{)ed ever siiu^e the 
last meeting of the committee. Mr. Jinnah. it is learnt, placed before the Working 
Committee Mahatma Gandhi's letter regarding *'C.R.V* formula and his rcciueat 
for meeting him. 

It is learnt that this unexpected development changed the whole 
trend of events and the Working Committee itself was left with very little 
to do. 

The Nawabzada, unlike his Chief, admitted to the Joiirnaliata that a lelter 
had been received from Mahatma Gandhi but be aeemrd to think that Gandhiji 
was responsible for having revealed the information about lt,aa the information had 
emanated from Bombay, 

The impression created by his remark was that the Nawabzada appeared to 
think that the revealing of the information was rather inopportune. 

Apart from this the members of the Ijeague Committee were jubilant 

over what they regarded as a “victory** for their chief. 

Mr. Jinnah is expected to make a statement before the l^eague Council where 
he would place all these matters. 

The Working Committee is expected to meet sfter the council’s meeting. 
In view of these developments provincial autonomy is bound to recede 
though it is stated that Provincisl Leaguers are bent upon having the Unionists 
punished. 

The application of the local representative of the ''Hindustan Times'* for 
attending the meeting of the I..esgue Council for reporting its proceedings tomorrow 
was rejected by the League office and even on the intervention of local jounislists 
the General Secretary of the Ali-India Muslim League, after referring to the old 
Delhi incident, said that he could not go against the Working Committee’s resolu- 
tion which had decided not to issne a pass to the ** Hindustan Times'* 
representative. 

Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Bind was closeted with the 
lieague President lor a long time today. 
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Council Meeting — Lahore — 30th. July 1944 

Mr. Jlonah*a Crltieism of the Fommla 

The half-yearly eeseion of the Ooaneil opened that Barkat All Hall, Lahore on 
the 80th. July in the morning: under the preeidentehip of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Be- 
■idee the Premiere of BeDg;al, bind and N. W. F. Province, membere of the Work- 
ing Committee and repreeentativea from all parts of the country, including a lar^e 
number of women, ware present. The hall was packed to overflow and the public 
outside were restrained with great difficulty at the entrance of the ball. 

The proceedings commenced with the recitation from the Holy Quran. Mr. 
Jinnah then rose to make his statement on Mr. Bajagopalachari*s formula, which 
was frequentl;^ punctuated with cheers. It took him full one hour to read the 
statement, which had been approved by the Working Committee at its meeting 
yesterday. 

Reviewing the political developments in India with particular reference to 
Mr. Bajagopalachari’s formula Mr. Jinnah said: Since the release of Mr. Gaudhi 
there has been a flood of statements, press reports and comments, and 1 have tried 
to follow all these as carefully as it is possible for me to do so, particularly with 
reference to what is called by Mr. Bajagopalacbari as his formula for Hindu- 
Muslim settlement, and for the moment, I wish to deal with the matter. 
Burying the past and starting from that point, let us examine the position. 

On May 18, 1944, Mr. Gandhi’s letter to me from prison on May 4, 1943. was 
released because, it was stated Dawn had asked for its publication and that ir. was 
owing to the public that the letter ahould eee the light of day. Hence the release 
of the letter under Mr. Gandhi's inetruction. In that letter, Mr. Gandhi says: 
**1 have followed the proceedings of the League as reported in the Dawn columne. 
I noted your invitatibn to me to write to you. Hence this letter. I welcome your 
invitation. I suggest our meeting face to face rather than talking through 
correspondence. But 1 am in your hands. I h(m that this letter will be sent to 
you, and if«you agree to my proposal, that the Government will let you visit me. 
One thin^ I better mention. There seems to be an *iV about your invitation. Do you 
say I should write only if I have changed my heart ? Qod alone knows men’s 
hearts, 1 would like you to take me ae I am.” 

1 knew the substance of this letter becauee the Government had furnished me 
with it at the time, and in my statement I pointed out that it was not the kind of 
letter that 1 expected from Mr. Gandhi in reeponae to the appeal which I made in 
my speech in April 1943, in my presidential acidreas to the Muslim League. It has 
now fully borne out without a shadow of doubt that Mr. Gandhi understood that 
there was an 'if’ about my invitation, which was evaded, but nevertheless, as usual, 
the entire Congress press accused me of having gone back on my word, and did 
everything in their power to misrepresent, vilify and mutilate my speech. That 
*if’ still remains and the letter still remains undelivered to me. 
While Mr. Gaudhi was busy and there had been a plethora of correspondence 
between him, from the Aga Khan’s Palace at Poona, and the Viceroy, and since 
hie release, he lias been well enough to see numerous prominent men from day to 
day and carry on correapondence with the Viceroy and othera, he haa not, 
however, thought it proper to send me even a copy of the letter, being the addressee 
of the original, but thought fit to release it to the press. 

Then comes the next chapter. After all bia effort had failed to establish 
contact with Lord Linlithgow to negotiate with him over the head of the Muslim 
League completely ignoring and by-paasing it. fie sought an interview with Lord 
Wavell, his dear friend, conveying to him od nawaeom that he was a friend of 
Britieh nation and a loyal son of the British Empire and that he shonld be allowed 
to meet the members of the Working Committee in prison or they ehould be 
relessed; and lor that purpose he seld: *T plead now aa a free man for such 
permission. If you will see me before deciding, 1 shall gladly go wherever you 
want me to.” This request of bis was refused by the Viceroy by bis letter of 
June 22. This "No” to Mr. Gandhi, It waa reported, cast gloom at Poona. But 
even the final effort of Mr. Gandhi through the Britieh Joumaliat, Mr. Oelder, aa 
a go-between to link him up with Lord Wavell wae miafixe. 

C. R.’8 Move 

At this psychological moment, Mr. Bajaropalaeliari waa at Poona, and sud- 
denly 1 received a telegram from him on June 80, aa another go-between, complain- 
ing without any reason that bia letter of April 8, remained unanswered, altnough 
be knew perfectly well that it required no answer, aa the answer waa alraady givtn 
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to hfoi, tad threttening me that he would like to publieh the formult tod bit 
leieotiOD. He iidd he hid sent the telegrtm with Mr. Qtndhi’t tpproTtI, too 
further wtmed me thet he would like me tt thie juocture to reoootider mf 
rejeetioo. In my reply, 1 pointed out to him that hie ▼ereion thet I htd rejeoted 
the formult wte wrong end I tm gled that he doee not ooutrtdiot the true ftote 
to eUited by me but oonfirmi them. The correepondenee wee, hoire?er, abruptly 
reietecd to the preee, so that I obould otand on my trial before the bar of the publie 
opinion of the world, and of India and e«)tecially of the Muaelmana. Immediately 
the^ word htd paaaed, and the Oongreae preee had framed varioue grave chargee 
againet me. To give a few inotani^ee in some of the eo called reiponeible newe- 
papere: ^Irreeponsible and ill-considered reply from one who claims to speak for 
hie community is nothing short of a betrayal of his community and the country 
at large. It is now up to the Muslim community to judge the offer on Its merits 
and find the leader or leaders who will pi ay the game.** There were chargee like 
'^intoxicated with ego and vanity", “uncompromising attitude", “a block in the way 
of freedom of India." It was urged that I should be sacked or made to retire by 
Muslim India and eo on and so forth. It is surprising that even Mr. Gandhi, at 
this juncture, had encouraged this propaganda both in this country and abroad by 
the enemies of the Muslim League by stating in his interview cm July 13, that the 
British Government is using me as a cloak, and that this “diabolical conspiracy to 
stifle India’s aspirations must be broken." This is the background of the so-called 
negotiations for a Hindu-Moslim settlement started by Mr. Rajagopalacharl with the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi and from the maas of varying statements and contradictions 
to-day only one essential issue emerges, namely that I am put on my trial and 
that I have now to defend myself. Thus the private negotiations ended. My only 
sin was that I requested Mr. Rsjsgopslschari to allow me to place his proposal before 
my Working Oommittee and that as Mr. Gandhi was no* longer in prison, I 
requested that he should directly communicate to me whatever proposala he may 
choose to put forward, assuring him that I would place them before my Working 
Committee. What was the objection to such a course 7 I failed to appreciate the 
line adopted by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari, and I am willing to face the 
verdict of the Muslim League and any other independent and impartial men in 
India or abrord. 

Form of the Formula 

This is so far as the procedure adopted is concerned. Now we come to the 
form of the formuls. These propoesls were not open to sny discussion or modifi- 
cation. It was on the basis of **tske it or leave it". It seems that the Oongieee 
philoaophy goee on better than British Impprislism. Even the Cripps propoeals 
Dsd the eanction behind them of His Majesty’s Government, and His Majesty's 
Government sent one of the members of the Cabinet all the way to India to perso- 
nally approach the Congresa and the Mualim League. Not only that. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was cloaeted with the Congresa leaders and the Working Committee for 
more than two weeks in explaining and clarifying whatever points were railed by 
the Congress and the Muelim Ijcsgue. True, there also was that rigidity, that the 
fundamentals of the Cripps proposals were not open to any modifiostion, asd that 
was the reason whyhe tailed. But Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari are out- 
Heroding Herod. This is pure end simple dictation and not a sincere desire to 
negotiate. In the first place, Mr. Rajagopalachari is an expelled member of the 
Congress. Whetever individual efiorta he may have made were by virtue of the 
approval of Mr. Chmdbi to his proposals during Mr. Gandhi’s inesroeration. But 
once Mr. Gaodhi is released end is a free man, it is up to Mr. Gandhi personally 
to deal with this mve problem of the settlement of the Uindu-Muslim question, 
and there is no need of any go-between. But Mr. Gandhi is too ill and in hit 
recent interview, when any question was put to him, he directed the questioner to 
Mr. Rajagopalachari and the press representatives have been told thet he had perao* 
Daily suMcnbed to Rajaji’s offer when he wes fasting in the prison camp. "It la 
now sixteen months old. For the rest iof the offer, I must carry out the oontract 
between Rsjsji and myself. He is to bear the brunt of all criticism that might be 
made about that offer." It is a pity that he gave no indication of this in bis 
famous letter dated May 4, 1943, which still remains undelivered to me, and It bat 
got a new name now, It is not a "formula" but an "offer’'. 

As regards Mr. Gandhi, who saya be has subseribed to this oflkr, bnt aoeording 
to Mr. Ra^gopalsebari. it is H joint; contribution" and "formnla’’, the question 
arieee. In wbat capacity can Mr. Gandhi’a association be urged, lor be also tie not 
efiB a foor-auBa Biember of the Oongrees. He has not eo many eapadtiee-^Jiia 
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perioii»l capftcity, hie captcity at the dictator of tbe Congrett, and above all, hit 
Mabatmic aivine authority, which it guided by bit inner voice, and he it a satya- 
grahi and tbe tole interpreter of what it meant and ttanda for. Be it not a 
Hindu but a “Banatanitt,” and he foliowa a Hinduitm of hit own. It it rather 
difficult to know at to what capacity Mr. Gandhi will ute at a given time. Mr. 
Gandhi, I hope, will be good enough to ttudy the conatitution, rules and regulationt 
of the All-India Mutlim League and then be will understand better my poaition at 
tbe President of a really well-organieed and democratic body, viz., the All-India 
Mutlim League. I remember when Mr. Gandhi met Lord Linlithgow in September 
1939, after the outbreak of the war and be broke down and tears rolled down from 
bit ^ee when he visualited the possible destruction by bombing of the Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament and said: **What was the use- of Indian free- 
dom if England and France were defeated?*', and in a statement, declared his whole- 
hearted and most enthusiastic support for the prosecution of the war. But hardly a 
week afterwards, the Oongress Working Oommitttee decided to non -co-operate if their 
demand jfor immediate independence etc., was not met, and as a first step, the 
Oongress members of the Central Assembly were ordered to withdraw. Mr, Gandhi 
turned round and said they were right. He was only in a minority of one, and 
advised Lord Linlithgow to come to terms with the Congress approving of their 
decision. 

Merits of the Proposal 

Now we come to the merits of the proposal. In this case we are told by 
Mr. Rajagopalachari to quote his Own words of the series of telegrams which 
were released by him: 

"Mr. Gandhi, though not vested with representative or special capacity 
in this matter, definitely approved of my proposal and authorised me to 
approach you on that basis. The weight of his opinion would most probably 
secure Congress acceptance.*’ 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, in hie statement of July IG, from Panchgani, starts 
with an ab&olutely untrue and misleading statement. He says that "it is now two 
yeara siaoe I started work, even though 1 bad secured Gandbiji’s unqualified 
support to the scheme, and it conceded all that the Muslim Leage had ever demand- 
ed in its resolution of 1940.” If this is so, why not say we accept the League 
resolution of 1940 ? His formula is a parody, a negation of, and intended to 
torpedo, tbe Muslim League’s resolution of March 1940, and when he says that his 
formula concedes all that the Muslim I^eague had ever demanded by its resolution, 
it is the grossest travesty. First of all, where does he find any mention of 
"plebiscite” of any kind in that resolution ? Then why this ridiculous proposal of a 

g lebiscite districtwise ? But let me take clause by clause some important points of 
[r. Rajagopalachari’s formula. 

First take the preamble, the basis of the terms which, if accepted, will com- 
pletely bind the Muslim I^ieagiie, whereas the Mahatma may withdraw his blessings 
as be is not speaking, according to Mr. Rajagopalachari^ with the. authority of the 
Congress or in his representative capacity, whatever that may mean. Ihen, we 
come to the first clause, "subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitu- 
tion.” I do not see "tbe constitution” in this formula ; which constitution does he 
refer to? Then comes tbe demand for our endorsing the Indian demand for In- 
dependence. It impliee that we are against the independence of the peoples of 
India and both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari know that it is ao un-called 
for insinuation to make, and they are casting an unwarranted reflection upon the 
Muslim League. 

pLEBiscrrs Proposal 

Next comes the condition that ^e should co-operste with the Oongress in the 
formstloD of s Provisional Interim Government for the transitional period, thereby 
arrogating to the Congress a dominant and superior position and requiring our co- 
operation at a subordinate body with this leading organisation and as to the kind of 
provisional interim Government for the transitional period that is to be formed, no 
indication is given as to its powers, etc. ^ After the termination of tbe war, a Com- 
miaeioD eball be appointed .for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west 
and east of India, and a plebiaoite of all the inhabitants would be held district- 
wise. where the Muslim population is in absolute majority. It is not stated who 
will appoint this Commiaaion, what will be its personnel and ita powers, and who 
will enforce ita findings. Really, how can Mr. Rajagopalachari stand unabashed 
and make a public statement that his formuls concedes all that the Muelim 
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Leigtie’t resolution of March 1940 deminda. It would be open to all partiee to 
advocate their point of view before a plebiacite is held, although this agreement ia 
intended to be only between the Congreea and the I^eague. Next, in the event of 
separation, mutual agreements shall be entered into for safeguarding defence, oom- 
xnerce, and communications and for other essential purposes. The question arises, 
safeguarding these maters from whom, and what does it mean ? 1'hrse mutual 
agreements are made obligatory and it ia not very easv to underatand the aig* 
nificance of this clause. Then comes the last clause which ia the height of ingenuity. 
These terms ehsll be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full power and 
responsibility for the Government of India, But it does not aay to whom, how 
and when. 

Muslims and Adgust Resolution 

According to the latest statement by Mr. Gandhi, the August Resolution is 
"absolutely innocuous." and that while his authority has laoned, the August Uesohi* 
tion has not lapsed, l^et it now collapse, for the Muslims do not regard it as 
innocuous, as both the demand and the Haiictioii for it to force this demand arc 
inimical to the Muslim ideals and demands. Let Mr. Gandhi join hands with Uie 
Muslim League on the basis of i'akistaii in plain and unequivocal language and we 
shall be nearer the independence of the t>eopIe8 of India, which is so desr to the 
heart of not only Mr. Gandhi but of millions in this country. Mi. Gandhi and Mr. 
KaiagopaUchari are fuitting the cart before the horse when they say that all these 
clauses can have any value or can become effective only if Great Britain tranafers 
power to India, save and except acting on his latest seven points and immediately 
establishing a National Government of Mr. Gandhi’s conception. There is no 
chance of it unless the Hindus and Muslima come to a settlement and unite and 
thus by means of a united front wring out our freedom from the unwilling hands 
of the rulers of Great Britain. 

I am sorry if by expressing my views honestly and freely •and in self-defence, 
I have hurt any hotly ’s feelings. I purposely did not wish to say anything when 
Mr. Gandhi was gocM enough to release to the press his famous letter to mo dattf«i 
May 4, 1943. 1 refused to say a single word throughout the period commencing 
from the release of Mr. Gandbi upto date. I refused to say anything when ahriiptlv 
the correspondence was closed and released to the press by Mr. Hajagopalac^ari. i 
bad expected, along with niillions of people in this coiintrv, that Mr. Gandhi would 
review and revise the entire Kittiation and give a correct lead, having regard to the 
realities and conditions prcvailiog in India. But I think, in fairnoss to the Miialim 
League and to myself, I rniisl now put our case before the bar of world opinion, 
and particularly, the public opiniofi of Hindus and Muslima in ibis land, aa by the 
tacticB of Mr. Kajagopalachfin and approved by Mr. Gandhi I am forced to do ho. 
But out of evil cometh good 1 do not mind all the vilification and mis-repreaenta- 
tion and the base campaign that is carried on against me. But at last, and it is to 
the good and conducive to further tirogress that Mr. Gandhi baa, at any rate in his 
personal capacity, accepted the t>riticiple of partition or division of India. What 
remains now is the qiustion of how and when this has got to he carried out. Mr. 
Gandhi knows and understands the position better than any living man, for in one 
of his articles in the JJanjmi he puts the question of rakiHtan demand in a nut- 
ahell. This was what he said : "I hope the Quaid-e-Axam docH not represent the 
considered opinion even of his colleagues, rakisian, sccording to him in s nutshell, 
is a demand for carving out of India a portion to be wholly treated as an indepen- 
dent and sovereign State." 

I am glad that Mr. Gandhi rcalisea that 1944 is not 1942. It is in more tenses 
than one and he may further take into consideration that 1930-40-41 is not 1944* 

* I hope 1 have made it clear that the procedure and method adopted is hardly 
conducive to friendly negotiations and the form is pure dictation as it is not open 
to any modification. This is not calculated to lead to fruitful results, or s solution 
and settlement of the problem which concerns the destiny of s nation of hundred 
millions of Muslims and their posterity and as regards the merits of the proposal, 
Mr. Gandhi is offering a shadow and a husk, maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten 
Pakistan and thus trying to pass off having met our Pakistan scheme and Muslim 
demand. 


Gaodhrs Letter to Mr. Jinnah 

Bnt since all these happenings I have received a letter from Mr. Qsndhi dated 
July 17 and I have already replied to him on July 24 from Srinagar before my 
departnre. They are as follows. Let us, therefore, wait and see» hoping for the beat. 
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Mr. Jinofth then read out the Engliah translation of Mr. Gandhi's letter 
written in Guiersthi. The following is the text of the letter : 

**Dilkush*’ 

Fanchgani, Jaly 17 

Brother Jinnsh, 

There was a day when I could Induce you to speak in the mother-tongue, 
'ro-dar I take courage to write to you in the same langusge. I had invited you to 
meet me while I was in jail. I have not written to you since my release. But to- 
day my heart says that 1 should write to you. We will meet whenever you choose* 
Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the Muslims of this country* I am 
the friend and servant of not only yourself but of the whole world. Do not 
disappoint me. 

1 am enclosing herewith a translation of this letter in Urdu. 

Your Brother, 
Gandhi* 

Meeting in Middle Of August 


The League President then procetded to read his own reply which Is as 

follows . , H. B. **Queen Elizabeth” 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 

24th July 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22 and I thank you for it. 

I shall be glad to receive vou at my house in Bombay on my return, which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time, I hope that you will 
have reeuMrated your health fully and will be returning to Bombay. 1 would like 
to say nothing more till we meet. 

I am very pleased to read in the press that you are making very good progress, 
and 1 hope that you will soon be all right. 

Yours Sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnsh. 


Resolations 

The Council adopted a resolution of condolence on the death of Maulvi 
Bahadur Khan Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Pieeident of the All-India States Muslim 
League. Mr* Jinnah described his denth as a ^'terrific blow to Muslim India” and 
paid a tribute to bis qualities. 

The council next passed unanimously a resolution moved by Maulana Karam 
Ali urging the Government of India to make arrangements for **Hai” pilgrimage. 
The resolution expressed the view that the pretexts of insecurity of the voyage were 
absolutely unacceptable in view of Allied victories. 

The Council decided to observe a "Hal Day” throughout the country to voice 
thrir demand. 

Syed Zakir Ali then moved the resolution recommending the collection of 
”Zakat” (charitv} from Muslims through the agency of the League. After a heated 
discussion in which Nawab Mohammed Ismail, Chaudbri Khaliquzaman, Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Badayuui and Maulana Karam Ali participated, the resolution was 
not pressed to a vote, as Mr. Jinnah gave an assurance that the matter would 
receive the attention of the Working Committee. 

llie Council suthorised Mr. Jinnah to fix the dates and venue of the next 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League and adiourned for lunch. 

The Oouncil concluded its session at 8 o’clock in the evening after adopting two 
resolutions relating to recent developments in the Punjab, 

Demand For Recalling Punjab Governor 


Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni (U, P.) moved the following resolution : 

"This masting of the Oouncil of the All India Muslim Le^ne declares that 
the Governor of the Punjab has, by hia improper interference in the caae of Sardsr 
Bhaukat Hyat Khan Bahib and by dismissing him from Ministership without 
obtaining his reply in regsrd to the charges levelled sgainst Bardar Sahib, acted 
in contravention of the basic principles of Democratic Government and baa severely 
Injured the feelings of the Musaalmans of India.” 

Mr. Ohundrigar (Bombay) moved the ifollowing substitute resolution, which 
was accepted by the mover and unanimously passed by the Council : **This meeting 
of the Council of the All-lndis Muslim Lcsgue condemns the sctlon of the Governor 
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of the Pnnjab in diemiieing 8 ardar Bhenkat Hyet Khan, m epart from the qmation 
of hit power ito ditmita an indiYidnal Miaiater by virtue of the |>owar oontered 
upon him under aection 51 of the Govcmment of India Act. he never furniahed the 
particulara of lUlegationa or chargee agaluat him, nor did he allow him auj 
opportunity to give hit explanation or defence, which ia the inherent right of every 
citizen, according to the rulea of natural justice before diamisaing him. thereby 
caating grave reflectiona on hit honour and in apiie of repeated deroanda calling 
upon him to place the full facta of the case, the Governor haa declined to do ao, 

**lhia Council, therefore, ctlla upon the Government of India and the Britlah 
Government to recall the Governor aa he ia no longer q^ualified to hold this office 
of great reapousibility and haa been guilty of abusing bis extraordinary and 
reserve powers vested in him by the constitution embodied In the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

Moving the resolution, Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni said that the 
dismissal of Sardar Bhaukat Hyat Khan bad released new forces in the 
Punjab and had roused the Musaalmana of the Punjab to a high pitch of political 
conaciousnesB. The resolution put in a plea for the recall of the Ch>veri\or aa he 
had proved himself incapable of holding this high office. The s^x^akor said that It 
was surprising that Bhaukat Hyat Khan was not given any cbargesheet nor was any 
explanation asked. The Governor, he said, did not even consider it fit to make a 
show of justice in this case. 

Nawab S, Jf. lamail (Bihar) said that Shaukat Hyat Khan had been dismissed 
primarily because he was loyal to the Muslim iiOague. Kvcn The, Statesman^ he 
added, had commented against Sir Bertrand Glancy*a action and had asked him to 
give reasons for the dismissal. The speaker asked for the intervention of the Vice- 
roy and the British Government in the matter. 

The resolution was adopted. » 

Expdlbion of Punjab PaKMtEit 


Byed Abdul Rahaman (Bangalore) then moved the following resolution : 

'This Council of the all-India Muslim League approves and endorses the action 
taken by the Committee of the Action in expelling Malik Khi/r Hyat Khan, Premier 
of the Punjab, from the Muslim League for his utter disregard of the wishes of the 
Muslims of ludia in general and the Muslims of the Punjab in particular, and for having 
acted in coutraveiitioii of the rules, aims and obje<dB of the AlMndia Muslim league 
and also contrary to the decision of the League authorities that a Member of the Muslim 
League cannot owe allegiance to two political parties and notes with contempt that 
Mr. Khizr Hyat Khan bad not even cared to place his case before the Council of the 
All-India Muslim Ijeague, which ia the highest national tribunal, consisting of 
several able and eminent judges, and iiiatead, desires to refer his case to a judge 
outside the National Council, which evidently mcaua that he is ashamed of facing the 
Muslim natiou ou this issue and take its verdict.*’ , 

The mover said that the expulsion of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan was due to hia 
acts of gross indiscipline and felt that the iotereals of the Musalmans of the Panjab 
were not safe in his bauds. He added that the Punjab Premier bad taken shelter 
behind the so-called Jinnah-Bikandar Pact, which had no official recognition from 
the all-India Muslim League. He asked whether there could ever be a pact 
between an organ isatiou and one single member ol the organisation and d^lared that 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan had joined the League not out 91 conviction but for his own 
personal convenience. The speaker concluded by saying that Unionism must be 
completely wiped out from the soil of the Punjab. .... 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali, ex-Parliamentary Becretary, Punjab, seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that be was one of those who tried his best until the last nioment to avoid 
^is unpleasant episode in 'the Punjab, If Malik Khizr Hyat Khan had been a rMl 
well-wisher of the Musalmana, he would not but have accepted Mr. Jinnaht 

^ ®*^The speaker said that Malik Khizr Hyat Khan’s profession of loyalty to 
Pakistan was an absurd attempt to befool the Musalmans. He and all his supportm 
would not be able to stem the rieing of Le^ue forces in the Province. The 
Musalmans of the Punjab were behind the Quaid-e-Azam and were prepared 
to make all sacrificea. 

The resolution waa unaolmouaW carried. . . ^ ^ ■ 

Winding up the prooeedinge, Mr. Jinnii thanked members of the Ckiuncil 
for having travelled long dielSncee to attend the Council acsaloii and express^ hie 
gratitude ta them for their support, 'Tuaba Allah : Pakistau la coming, he 
concluded. 
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The Sind Provincial Muslim League 

Working Committee— Karachi — 7th. July 1944 

Minitten Atkod to Resign 

The Working Committee of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, at its meeting 
held at Karachi on the 7th* July 1944, passed a resolution calling on the Bind 
Ministry as at present composed to resign from office forthwith. Premier Sir 
Ohulam Hussein Hidayatullah was present at the meeting. 

The resolution adds that the Muslim League accepted office as an experimental 
measure to see how far and to what extent it is able to safeguard and promote the 
Interests of the masses of Bind. The experiment has gone on for a year and three- 
quarters and nothing substantial has been done in the constructive field. The 
working Committee has before it a long list of the misdeeds of some of the 
Ministers. The following is the full text of the resolution passed by a majority of 
23 against 2 : 

'*Faced with the alternatives of having Bind ruled either under Bection 93 of 
the Constitution Act or under a Council of Ministers enjoying popular support, the 
Muslim League accepted office in October 1944, as an experimental measure to see 
how far and to what extent it was able to safeguard and promote the interests of 
the masses of Bind. For years prior to this crisis, the Muslims of Bind had 
groaned under the regime of unstable Ministries, which had no constructive policy 
or programme for the betterment of the masses, and, one of the primary reasons 
that moved the League to choose the Treasury Benches was to free the Muslims of 
Bind from this nightmare. A new hope was born and all over the villages and 
towns of Bind the Muslims looked forward to their Ministers to inaugurate a 
regime that could be broadbased on the co-operation of the people, and inspired by 
a zeal for their welfare and to carry out the Muslim League programme. 

*The experiment has gone on for a year and three quarters and nothing 
substantial has been done In the constructive field. Corruption has become the 
order of we day. The Working Committee has before it a long list of the mis- 
deeds of some of the Ministers. It is unnecessarv to draw a detailed indictment, 
but the Committee cannot help putting on record the unsatisfactory character of 
the foodgrain policy of this Ministry. After enhancing land assessment by 200 
to 300 p. c« and giving no returu of the same to the people in the shape of nation- 
building activities the Ministrv has brought into being various syndicates whose 
operations have robbed the cultivators of their dues. One of the most unfortunate 
results of this policy has been that the poor Muslim agriculturists are compelled 
to sell their wheat at Be. 7 per maund, in spite of the control price being Bs* 
9-8 per maund. 

'^What justification will the Muslim League have for its existence if it will not 
actively and energetically advance the cause of the Hari — the Bindhi cultivator — who 
is the backbone ot our Province and whose welfare is the first charge on the Muslim 
League ? The Ministry, by adopting delaying tactics, has so far enacted no tenancy 
laws. Not only that, but they intend to introduce modifications in the Jaigirdari Act, 
which is bound, to prove of little benefit to several thousands of poor Muslim cultivators. 
The only honourable course therefore, for the Working Committee of the Bind Provin- 
cial Muslim League is to record its definite findings that it is in the interests of the 
Province and the Muslims of Bind that the Council of Ministers, as at present com- 
posed, should resign. The Working Committee accordingly urges the President to 
ensure that the above resolution is implemented and to take all the consequential 
steps.” 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee— New Delhi — 9th July 1944 

Text of Reiolntlont 

The Workiup Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at Its maatlng at 
New Delhi on the 9th Jnly 1944 adopted a resolution requeatinit that as per cent. o( 
the popnlation of Jaipur S^tate are Hindi-aiieakini; and as the real of the Kajputana 
Btatea have Hindi as their Court lau^uat^e, the Maharaja should adopt Hindi as 
Court laiif'uage in the Jaipur tStale to the exclusion of Urdu. 

The Committee urji;efi that onTudala who were not conversant with Hindi be 
ordered to pick up the script and language within a year and pass an examination 
in Hindi. 

The Committee requeBta TIis Ilighneas to appoint a Hindu Pi i me Minister. 

A further resolution condemned the Jaipur State ban on the entry of Mr. V. 
G. Deshpande, Secretary, AlUIndia Hindu Mahasabha. 

The meeting congratulated Hindu Banghatatiists in Maharasthra on their 
action in attending the pilgrimage at Pandhnrpur in spite of the ban imposed by 
Government. 

*Tn view of the reports received about the working of the Mualim lieague 
Ministries in diilererit provinces that not only legitimate rights and intrresta of the 
Hindus and other minorities have suSered, but such administration has proved 
generally detrimenUi to the interests of the provinces as a whole, the Working 
Committee calls upon the Hindus and other non-Muslim members of the Provincis! 
legislstures to withdraw their co-operation with the Muslim League. 

'*The Working Committee feela convinced that so long as the nresent ideo- 
logy of the Muslim League of vivisecting India and establishing PAistaii is not 
given up, there is no common ground for co-operation between the Muslim liepgue 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. With a view, however, to avoiding a constitutional 
deadlock in provinces, the All-India Hindu Mahasabha will favour the formation of 
Coalition Ministers where such co-operation may be possible bctaecn Hindus snd 
other political parties other than the Mualim lieague on the basis of an agreed 
programme, suitable to the needs of the provincea concerned.*' 

In another resolution on Bengal Ministry, the Committee says: 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
view with concern the situation in Bengal and the attempts of the Miislinn 1/eague 
Ministry in that province to pass, in the teeth of Hindu op|H>sitioti. the Hecondary 
Education Bill which is primarily designed to facilitate the estaV>Bshment of a 
regime of Pakistan and strike at the root of the cultural life of the Hinduaof the 
province. The Committee notes with aurprise that though the opposition to the 
Bill has been almongat unanimoiu amongst the Hindus both inside and outside the 
Legislature, the League Ministry should have persisted in rushing it through the 
Assembly. The Committee finds that the Hindu Miniatera who are supporting the 
Bill, have no following whatsoever inside the Legislature snd have ceased to 
represent Hindu opinion in the country snd that their continuance in the Council 
of the Ministers as representatives of the great Hindu community of the province 
is helping to create the false impresalon that the present Bengal Ministry is being 
run with the support of the representative Hindus. The Committee demands in view 
of the specific provisions in the instrument of Instructions that the Governor abould 
call for the resignation of these unrepresentative Hindu Ministers and reconstitute 
the Council of Ministers with Hindus who have the support of the Hindu members 
of the Legislature.*’ 

The Committee In another resolution, condemns ''the communal policy” of the 
Sind Government and calls upon all Hindus of the province to unite under the 
Hindu Mahssabhs’s banner and present a united front to 'this aggressive and 
communal policy.* 

The meeting approved of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha’s decision with- 
drawing its support from the present Ministry and requested the Governor of Sind 
to protect the rights of Hindus in the province as his special responsibility. 

The Committee demanded that Hindu religious books should be exempted 
from the operation of the Paper Control Order. 
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A delegation had come from the Bind Provincial Sabha and explained in 
detail the move of Sir Gulam HuMain Hidayatullah to reahofile the compoaition 
of the mioietry keeping out Khan Bahadur iChuro against whom a motion of 
no-confidence has been tabled. As regards the North-Weat Frontier Provipce 
there is a possibility of Bardar Ajit Singh resigning in view of the ondertaking 

f iven by the Hindu members that they would not covet seats in the Ministry, 
n Bengal, according to conversations in the Mahasabba circles, Mr. Casey, 
Governor, will summon a session of the Assembly In August. Interesting develop- 
ments are expected, especially because of the precarious position of the Ministry. 
To what extent the Bengal Governor’s talk with the Viceroy will relate to sub- 
sequent developments in that province, cannot be anticipated. From the Punjab 
Mr. Brijlal, Becretary of the Hindu Vigilance Committee, bad come to report on 
the position of the Mabasabha Working Committee. 


Working Committee — New Delhi— 6th October 1944 

Text of Besolntions 

The following comprehensive resolution was passed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee of the All- India Hindu Mabasabha at Delhi on the 6th Oct. 1944. 

1. In view of the facts— 

(1) That the system of excluded and partially excluded portiona of India was 
devised by the Government with the object as set forth in the Simon Commission 
Report of— 

(a) Preserving for them the simple form of administration of patriarchal 
diapensation which is indigenous to the aDoriginal tribes. 

(b) Keeping them aloof from competition, with what are described perhaps in 
a apirlt of derogation as **8ubtler minds of the Arvan Races” and from the "wiles 
of the money-lender,” so that they may not be made helpless subjects of 
'exploitation*. 

(c) Heeipg that "these races” remain, as they are, 'amongst the most picturesque 
in the world* and that their energies are not sapped by contact with civilisation and 
that they rbmaio amongst the most light-hearted and virile* 

(d) Maintaining their sense of "innate self-respect” and "confidence in their 
war-like prowess,” their "Belief in their tribal Gods” and their "unfettered enjoy- 
ment in their patriarchal or matriarchal customs” and the freedom in the pursuit 
of their traditional methods of livelihood. 

(e) Giving them "protection from economic subjugation by their neighbours ; 
and 

(f) Giving them "security of land and tenure” and "good administration” 
on which, "the progress and protection of the inhabitants of these excluded areas 
almost entirely depend 

2. That, notwithstanding, the above objects of the Government, "the greater 
part oif the unskilled labour at the Industrial Oentres— Jbaria and Jamshedpur 
Tata Iron— are allowed to be drawn from the locals boriginal tribes who also form an 
Important recruiting ground for labour on Tea Estates in Assam,” thus allowing 
them to set sail on the wide ocean of human civilisation, good or bad *, 

3. Tbat the Government is not prepared to assume the burden of educating 
them so that these people may atand on Uieir own feet, as envisaged by the Bimon 
Oommission ; and 

4. That Christian Miesionaries of various denominations have been allowed 
and helped financially and with Government prestige to work amongst them 
unfettered with their usual wiles in proselytisation ; so that more than two lace 
eighty thousand of them of Chhota Nagpur as mentioned by the Bimon Commission 
Report have already been converted to Christianity ; 

The Hindu Mabasabha strongly urges on the Government : 

(1) The need of doing away with this system of excluded and partially 
excluded areas and of incorporating them into the non-excluded part of the 
Province, so that the people of the province be enabled constitutionally to look 
after their interests. 

(2) That for reasons mentioned above, all help, moral and material, that is 
being given to the missionariea ehould forthwith be withdrawn, and that whatever 
help Government be prepared to give to start acbools for them, should be given to 
Hindu agencies such as the Hindu Mabasabha, Arya-Bamaj, Arya Hindu Dharma- 
Bewa-Bangha of Shriman Bbeth Jugal Kiahore Birfa, the Hindu Misaion of Bengal 
gnd ao on ; for the animism nhi^ theae tribal tribet profeia ia part and parcel of 
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Hindaiam and Ohiistianity ie qaite ooatrary and even antagooiatio to both aoimian 
and Hindttiam. 

(3) That if Oovernment were iu fact to desire to make provision, io the apirit 
of hia Imperial Majestj*s Tnetrumeut of Instruction for tfte protootion of their 
reliaioii and culture, proselytisation in the case should be made a crime uoder the 
ladian Penal Code. 

i 4) That money-lending by the Missionaries should bo stopped. 

5) That if Government be not prepared to encourage the Hindu agenotea to 
undertake their education, all schools esrshlisheil by the Missionaries, should bo 
acquired by the Government and they should be conducted by the Educational 
Department of the Government. 

IL The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus and the Hindu Associationa 
to concentrate their attention and energies on counter-acting the proselytising 
activitieB of these missionaries and to release these tribal tribes from their clutches. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has noted with great pain and resentment that in the 
(Census Report of 1941. the Aboriginal Tribes which were till then included In the 
ffindus as in the Genaiis Report of 19H1 aiitl were shown separately as amounting 
to only 7,611.803 in 1931. have now been taken away and ahowu se|karately from 
the Hindus as amounting to 25,441,489. 


The Open Session of the Sahha 

26th. Settion— Bilaspur— 24th. to 26th Deceiaber 1944 

The 26th annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at Bilaspur 
on the 24th. December 1944 under the presidency of Dr. Promd Mookerjeu. 

The biggest gathering ever assembled in Bilaspur attendid the acssitn. Over 
fifty thousand persons present included prominent Hindus from pll over 
Indis. 

After the arrival of Dr. Mukherjee^ and Mr. Savarkar, amidst deafening cries 
of iaia’ the gathering sang *Bandemataram*\ all stsnditig. 

Mr. Savarkar, inaugurating the session, ssid he wss glad that Hindus were 
DO longer discarding their emblems to please Muslims. Even the national aong 
composed by Tag(^re was dropped and that com|>ogod by Iqbal was accepted by the 
Hindus. The more they tried to please the Muslims, the more the demands of the 
latter increased. He was glad that among Hindus the spirit of regeneration wm 
developing. At present there were at least one crorc of Hindus who took pride in 
being called Hindus. This spirit would show best results among their sons. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. P. C. Bose, President of the Jubbulpore Municipality and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, supported the fundamental right 
which democracy gave to each and every citizen of the nation. It was beyond hia 
comprehension why any particular minority should be pani|^red with special privi- 
leges and rights in excess of what that minority was entitled on the basis of 
numerical strength. Moreover, it was really a unique feature in the annals of 
world history to advocate die existence of a new nsiion within the parent nation 
simply on the ground of religion aud fanaticism. Mr. Bose condemned the banning 
of the Fourteenth Chapter of '^Satyarth Prakash” by the Bind Government and 
urged the Hindus to undo the mischief. 

Referring to the move for codification of Hindu Luw, Mr. Bose ssidt '*This 
is not the time to discuss the two sides of the picture, but it is my contentloQ that 
a proper and a more favourable time ought to have been chosen for amending the 
Hindu law. The present structure of Hindu society has been evolved and perfected 
after the experiences of countless centuries. The Hindu outlook sod traditions are 
not static. They are always liberal and receptive to the progressive ideas and truth. But 
the legislators, who are out to amend the Hindu law, forget in the moment of their 
enthuaiasm that they are not the sole custodians of the Hindu religion and that 
■octal reforms are not the creation of a day. The Central Legislative Assembly is 
not a real representative body of the people of this country. The eounlry la being 
governed by the war time reactionary elements who represent none but thomislvei. 
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Under theie circamBtences, i( is practically impoasible to Becnre the true verdict 
of the country on the proposed ameodmenta to the Hindu lawB/' 

Mr. Bose drew the attention of the public to yet another grave problem 
threatening the Central Provincee in the shape of an organised agitation launched 
by the Muslims for the restoration of Berar, the richest part of the Province pre- 
dominantly inhabited by the Hindus to the Nisam of Hyderabad. He said: **lt 
would be a political blunder of the first magnitude to hand over the millions of 
Hindus without taking their referendum to an alien ruler. If Berar were restored 
to the Nizam, it would make a Sind Province of a worse type in the C. P. Thia 
move must be opposed most vigorously.** 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonje proposed Dr. Mukerjee to preside over the session. He was the 
fit person to create mass awakening among Hindus. After the proposal was 
seconded and BU]:)ported, Dr. Mukherjee sat on the silver chair amidst cries of *'jais*’. 

Dr. Mookerjee then delivered his address in course of which he said 

"India’s voice must be beared at the Peace Conference, not through hired 
Indian agents of British Imperialism but through her cbos ’n spokesmen. It is for 
this reason that I feel it urgent that there should be a cessation of hostilities among 
the Indian political parties themselves. It will be an act of supreme statesmanship 
if tO’day there can be a combination of all the nationalist elements in the public 
life of opposition to the continuance of the imperialistic designs of 
Britain.** 

He challenged the Viceroy to prove bis bona fi'les by releasing all political 
prisoners and allowing a board of disinterested representativeB of America. Russia 
and China to settle the Indian problem in consultation with Britain and India. 

At the outset, Dr. Mookerjee paid a tribute to the Hervicos of Mr. Bavarkar 
who had been the Piresident before him. Dr. Mookerjee said : "I'o be called upon 
at any period of time to occupy the Presidentship of the Mabasabha is a sacred trust 
and a privilege, which are all the more enhanced when one succeeds a President so 
patriotic, sp devoted and fearless as our leader. Veer Bavarkar. His dynamic perso- 
nalitv ana his career of sufiering and sacrifice gave a new life and vigour to the 
Hinau Mabasabha and indeed to the entire nation. While he brought into relief 
the peculiarly difficult problems concerning India, he filled the country with a new 
message of hope and aspiration. If he steps aside from the formal headship of the 
organisation, he remains our leader, ever ready to give us and the country the 
benefit of his advice and guidance.*' 

Dr. Mookerjee then went on to trace the history of British exploitation of 
India and said that India*! economic slavery waa duo to her political subjugation 
and Bwaraj was the firat and essential remedy for Indian poverty. 

Dr. Mookerjee continued: *'Mr. Churchill saya to Hitler, 'Hands off Britain’*, 
we appreciated it. But if we say to Britain, 'Hands off India* we become guilty of 
treaaon. If Burma and Ceylon demand* 'Hands off our countries’, Mr. Churchill 
will pose as the God-gifted trustee in whose hands alone power must rest. But it 
la not the Asiatic people only that need the continued protection of Britain’s self- 
constituted guardianship. Abyssinia may free herself from Mussolini but must 
■urrender to Churchill. Liberated Greece, Italy, aud France must also pay their 

f »rice to Britain. Let us say unhesitatingly that, should British policy continue as 
t is, even if the war is won, the peace will be lost and a third World War will 
become inevitable. It is for the British public to assert itself, to avoid the disaster 
and declare if its post-war reconstruction will be based on the Churcbillian theory 
of imperial dominations and exploitation. The treatment meted out to Indiana in 
Bottth Africa is another glaring example of racial arrogance that still fills the minds 
of ahort-sighted partners within the so-called British Commonwealth of friendly 
nations. India’s claim for freedom cannot be challenged at the bar of world opinion. 
Bow can the world be safe if one-fifth of the total human population is denied its 
freedom which is its birth-right ? India ia not and cannot be the private affairs of 
Britain. Indian freedom ia the acid teat of the sincerity of purpose of America and 
Buaaia aa well. 

CoNsnaAOY to Hakii Hindus* Rights 

"A survey of the constitutional changes that have come from time to time will 
diacloae how the powers given to the people of the country have been limited by 
reatriotiona so that, In the case of an ultimate clash between British and Indian 
intereati, the former may prevail at the will of British representatives. Further, a 
deliberate policy has been pursued by Government to weaken and cripple the Hindii» 
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beeaiiM it it they, more tbtD tnybody elte, who btTt raited their etandtrd of revolt 
ftgeintt foreign rule. The intereet of Hindue ere identical with those of the nation It- 
•elf. Hindus want that their country ahould be politically free. They recognise tnat their 
country has been the home of many sects and religious and Uiey are anxious that there 
should be a common right of citizenship for one and all. They stand for one 
undivided India. Goveriiment knows chst if Hindus can be crippled and dividedi 
India's national strength will be weakened considerably. Our enemies attack ua aa 
Hindus but we have not the reslism and courage to defend ouraelvea as such, and 
thus allow the base of our nstional life to be shattered to pieces.*' 

Criticising the Congress policy as 'barren uon-oo*operattou’ at all atages, Dr. 
Mookerjee said: **lii the Indian Provinces where Hindus are in a majority, the 
Congresa by its deliberate action in 1939 has been res|>onsible for arbitrary 
bureaucratic rule under i^ection 93 of the Government of India Act of 1935. In the 
ProvincM where 11 indtiH are in a minority, predominantly Mualim Ministries are 
functioning, mainly with the sup|x>rt of Kur(>|>esn votes and other reactionary 
elements. It is remarkable that in almost all the Provinces there is an unconcealed 
conspiracy to carry out the administration in a manner which ia S|>ec!ally harmful 
to the legitimate rights snd interests of the Hindus. Fresh fetters being forged 
to weaken them in every sphere of life and their power of rcsistsnce is being 
systematically curbed.” 

Elating that he did not for a moment suggest that acceptance of office under 
the present consiiiutioii could ever be the be-all and end-all of any political orga- 
nisation, the Mabat^abha President said: ''Ncvertbeless a boycott of constitu- 
tional machinery is sometimes more harmful to the iiiteresis of the people than its 
utilisation as a weapon for f'lgbiing reactionary forces and for preparing tlie held 
for wresting larger powers. \Vc must carry on our siriigglo both inside and outside 
the Leg isls lure. Lvery seat of }>oser has to be espturea and the whole machinery 
worked in a team spirit backed by popular support so as prevent avoidable 
mischief and to advance the good of the people whenever possible." 

Tub Pakistan Dkmand 

Referring to the Muslim League demand, Dr. Mookerjee said: "Pakistan can 
never be won by the Mtislim l^^aguc by its own strength, nor docs its leadet* expect 
that it will. He counu on Pritish support to divide India. If Dritisb sword is to 
be pcTf>etuatcd for dcft iidiug Pskistsn, it lieconics a coloasal hoax and a badge ojf 
unbroken slavery. If liritinh rule is with-drawii after a forcible division of India 
who will prcveiti the free stute of llindustau from rc-csiablisbiiig its authority over 
the entire Indian b-rritory ? llindns regard thia country as their ssered and holy 
land. Irrespective of provincial barriers of the diversity in fsitiis and languagea, 
there exists a rcmaikable economic and cultural unity and inier-dependetiee which 
cannot bedestiovcd at the will of persons and parties who think it bemath their 
dignity to regard India us thsir motherland. The provincial boumiarieR must be 
redistributed ; powers, given to pritvincial iiiiita may be enlarged ; but there roust 
always remain a strong central government in charge of those esMcntial departments 
on whose efliciency will depend iho safety, progress and welfare of India as a whole. 
Internationally India will ceose to exist once she is broken up into small indepen- 
dent groups and fragments. Our past history has shown that whenever diaruptive 
tendencies developed in diiTcreut parts of India, her liberty disappeared and her 
gates were thrown open to foicigu invaders. 

Solution For Minority Problem 

"Ghe constitution of the country will provide for ample safeguards to protect 
the religious and cultural rights of udnoritles wherever niccssaiy. Fullest possible 
facilities will be given to all backward sections of tbe Indian people irresnective of 
caste, creed or community so that they may attain a higher standard of thought 
and living. Our attitude towards Mualims as such is not one of hostility or 
domination. When we attack the policy of tbe Muslim I^eaguo we do so because 
it is actuated by considerations hardly beneficial to tbe wel-fare of India. One can 
understand tbe natural anxiety of any important communitv to have its rights duly 
protected and to demand that it will be given full equal chance in every sjphere of 
public service. Indeed the Mahasabba asks for no special privilege for Hindus in 
any part of the country. It demands that tbe constitution should be based oo 
adult BujSrage aud on national electoratea with reservation of SMts for auch 
minoritiea as may ask for it. Each community and class must be prepsred to 
surrender eome of its narrow individual claims, if the welfare of tbe country ae a 
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uerifioa will pave the way for faller uDderetanding and coaiolidatloD in the intereat 
of the entire nation. Pakistan is no solution of the conununal problem. It will 
make them more pronounced and can only end in civil war. Let ua not delude 
ourselves by ignoring the fact that the urge for Pakiathan is to see Islam re- 
established in India as the sovereign power. To placate it is to let loose the worst 
type of fanatical seal. The Congress sometimes dares not speak out the truth lest 
it should be dubbed as pro-Hindu and communal in outlook. The Mahasabha, on 
the other hand, can afford to point its finger towards the history of India and of 
the world and organise public or)inion throughout the countn to oppose ruthlessly 
any scheme that may lead to the dismemberment of the Indian nation. Ihree 
hundred millions of people are not a negligible number and if even a quarter of 
them can be roused and trained, if their minds are moved by a passionate longing 
for tearing off the shackles of servility, if they have the correct state-consciousness 
-raefra-cAetana— in accordance with the sacred traditions of Hinduism, no power 
on earth can ever stand in the way of our final achievement. What is needea is a 
revolution in the working of the Hindu mind which will uproot all sense of de- 
featism and instil a new faith and an undying vigour based on the grim realities of 
the political situation of the country. 

The Attitudb of the Communists 

"It has become the fashion and tendency of a section of Indians, the majority 
of them being Hindus, to bring their guiding inspiration from foreign countries, 
specially Russia. It is suicidal to suggest that we should remain in complete 
isolation and refuse to be moved by the currents and crosB-curreuts of the modern 
age. But there is one fundamental condition which we must never if^nore. Our 
society and State must be based on an Indian pattern and on the rich heritage 
that we proudly claim to be ours. A nation must exist and freely function as such 
with dignity and self-respect before it can participate in any real internationalism. 
We have much to learn from the heroic example of Kussia. Her amazing strength 
and vitality, her power of assimilation of diverse interests, her gigangic preparation 
for fightinw illiteracy and disease, her achievements in utilising her inexhaustible 
raw malenal and in equalising the rights of her citizens cannot but invoke the 
admiration of the whole world. She has not however run after internationalism by 
minimising or discarding any important RiisBian interest nor has she failed to 
recognise we importance of stimulating the culture and civilization of the Russian 
people. She Is intensely realistic in her attitude towards problems which may affect 
either her own interest or that of her partners. The ideology of one single party 
dominates her affairs and she tolerates no rival. It is clear therefore that every coun- 
try must settle its attitude towards the war and other nations primarily in relation to 
its own problems and interests. And yet we have a party in India which swears 
in the name of Russian communism that expects us to believe that the present war 
is people’s war simply because Russia has taken part in it. To us the first and 
foremost consideration must be how far this war helps the cause of India’s 
liberation. If India remains subjugated against her will in respect of much 
vaunted Allied war aims and peace aims, the war has but little significance 
for us. 

Ban On ^Satyartha Frakash. 

Dr. Mookerjee referred to certain acts of oppression of Hindus in Provinces 
where League-Ministers were in power. In Assam, a Hindu-majority province, the 
recent immigrgtIoD policy of the present League Ministry was calculated to convert 
the province into the eastern zone of Pakistan. In Bengal, the Ministry which 
had practically no support from the Hindus, and dependent on the European block 
and on a carefully planned distribution of patronage to its supporting members, 
interference with religious rights continued unabated and, recently, worship with 
musio even inside a private bouse bad been prohibited on the ground of its proxi- 
mity to a mosque* The ban on a portion of the "Batyartba Prakash” under the 
D« 0. I. Rule was an outrageous act and a cballange not only to Sind, but to the 
whole of India. It was a matter of deep regret that, when the ban was discussed 
In the Gentral Assembly, the Oongrese members with s few exceptions remsined 
neutrsl. Dr. Mookerjee also referred to nearly two crores of tribal population being 
entered In the lest census u a aeparate entity and not as Hindns as in previoua 
oensuses. "Was it to fsoilitate further disruption in Hindu society and indlreetly 
eneonrage Christian proaelytisation Dr. Mookerjee asked. 

Dr. Mookeriee wanted that the caste system shonld go, and that all Hindaa 
should enjoy equal status. He wanted the Mahasabha to make masa contact, 
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etfieciaHy with Labour and Kiaana. Ho eommendad Sir M. Viaweawarayya*! aoheno 
towards the Holution of the natioira eooiiumie bac*kiraTdtieaa. Dr. Mookerjoo streaa* 
ed the main piitK-iple of natioiialieation of the major iudusiriea of the country. Ha 
also <*alh*d aiteution to the cattle position in the country, which was f«ettiii)£ worse 
beoaiih** of sjiiUKhitr for military purpoees. He stressed the iroiKjrtaiice of Hindi aa 
the nasi^’iQjl lanj^uaj^e and coiidemned the aiiii*Hinda policy of the All-India 
Radio. He wanted the Mahasahha t.) examine the draft Hindu Oode on its merits 
and mnk*i consTUftive proposals. He advised the Mahasahhs to_irain whole-tima 
workers to uiideriake the Mahasubhs's proKrsmine. 

Wavkll*8 ‘Quack- UitMKOY 

Anudiiit' to I-iord Wavell'a recent address at the Associated Ohamhers of 
CoiiuiHT(*e in < ulctitiH. the Mahassbha I'resideiti said: ' The soldier'itoet Viceroy 
waii:s to HHMome the role of a nietlical adviser for curing thv politic al ailments of 
India. Bin he forgets that any sutfeiiiit: patient, however hiinihle, has the inherent 
rif;ht to ch'K)He his own medical adviser, or todtsode whether he iimis any advice at 
all. The UiiitMh quA< ir, iiiHicud of curing the Indian patient, has already loHiltHi him 
with ilHiiceron** maladies and has ciiarKcd fees which are hleethiij; the patient to 
clesth. Whui India ennVrs friiiu is a slow but dreadful poiaonin^ and the dot'.tor 
thrives oo the patient’s miNforiiiiie. I aisree with L ird Wavcll that the patient iieeda 
fresh air. hnt that air must be pure and free, io prove his hontt files, let him Hrat " 
ta<‘kle the prison-houses which often load to alow death. Why should not a 
cousiiltaiive hoard of diainccrested medical advisers from America. biiHsia and 
China i vvo of tvhewn at least have saved the coilapHiii^ of the British patient hitiiKdf, 
he calhd in imnl^dtately ? If they sic alon|;t with the Indian patient and the bnii)*l- 
ini' nriiisli doctor and procmi with thrir task on the basis of the four Frcedoiii 
preHr'ri)>iio*.s. the Iniiian patient will immediately reenvef and be a good and 
Htroni; illy. 1. inl Wavell is rii;ht when he says that India needs a faith cure. 
But iliis mn^t he fai»h in her own capacity to rise and recover her lost liberty and 
not a faith to b an eternally on the charity of others, specially those* who have 
already been ^:uitty of numerous breaches of faith with him’’* • 

"Totalitaeian Viceeoy” 

Analysing the Viceroy’s comments, Dr. Mookerjee aays that His Exeelleney 
was not iirtpuretl to h ive any modification of tbs present constitution dtiritiK the 
war ; this meant ibii’ India’s destiny must completely remain in the hands of the 
“totalitariHii Viceroy and Governor-General.’* If formal chaniics am not 
possildo. why enn lie not. cmaie a convention and trust a national cabinet consisting 
of reprrHcntiitive Indians wbise services will be readily available for orKaniaiuj; 
national defence with the willing' co- 0 (>eraUon of the (leople and for the cuoiiomic 
regeneration of the c >ontrv ?” 

Rcfcrrin;^ to ibe Ori; ps scheme, Dr. Mookerjee said ’’that portion in the 
Cripps offer rcfernnir to a poMsible partition of India should be withdrawn imme- 
diately and, as h<< himself says, there will be other means of solving the communal 
prold. m. 'I hc Cripps Bcheme, thus amended, may well form a basis for Iiido- 
Bfitish Bcii|em*ni so far as the future constitution is concerned. But the impasse 
during; the war will even then remain iiiisolvetl. 'I'he British Govern raeiit is the 
party that hnlds in its hand the power that it has to part with and deliver to 
liidisi. ’I he V:Ct*roy. therefore, cannot take shelter upon the (ilea that two previous 
offers have been rejci^fcd by India. Complete communal unity on the main political 
issues iH nnpo-ihh* so lonj; as the British Government dims not undo the mischief 
it has itself creared. Initiative for a sctilement must, therefore, come from Britain 
and a failure in the direction will be notbing but a breach of faith and a rcKrctUble 
aliirkitii; of nispniiHibiliiy and duty." . 

“Ill file coiirs*' of the next two or three years’*, he said. Krest cbanEes are 
likely to be mnde affectinj; th^ future of India. H is no use our merely blamlnp 
others for our own backwardness and unpreparedness. If there is an liido«Brittah 
aettlemenr by i>eac' ful means, steps for framintr schemes for the future conatiiu- 
tion cf India will taken and the Hindu Mahasahha is the only political orKantsa- 
tion which can and will see to it that such constitution is not built on the ashea 
of the Hindus. On the other hand, if rip i>eaceful seltlcmcnt can be achieved, a 
poliiicHl Htrii^^le on a I'igantic scale iro proving the fate or milliona of our country* 
men will bec/imc inevitable. No party or nation ever pluuE^ • atroEgle 
without the fullest pot»ible preparation, lliat preparation must be the result of 
active and ceaaelesa orKEoiBation consolidatlog the disruptive factors uat are nreajdng 
tile noity (ti Hiadua to-day. II mi occfttloo cornea lor undcrgouig aacnficcc and 
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•nffering on a nation-wide ecale for upholding the political or religious rights 
of the Hindus, the Mahasabha will not lag behind but will take its proper j[>lace in 
such a struggle. 

Indian Political Pabtibb Should Unite 

**Meanwhile,” Dr. Mookerje^ continued, *'my appeal is for unity amongst all 
ranks and amongst as many Indian political parties as possible. Qaadhiji committed 
a fresh Himalayan blunder by trying to placate Mr. Jiunah who is out to destroy 
the very soul ot India. Our supreme task is to wrest power from the unwilling 
hands of our British masters and that power is to come not to this community or 
that, but to India as a whole and for the ultimate good of all classes and conditions 
of 400 millions of her children. Why should it be iraf)os8ibIe for all political 
parties who are united in the national demand to put aside* for the time being, 
their other differences and to concentrate in a spirit of harmonious co-operation for 
strengthening the will-power of the Indian people 

*'Let us not forget that much as we may demand that the Indian deadlock 
should be immediately brought to an end, the British Government will not transfer 
power easily. But the more the repression, the greater the resistance of the people. 
We have demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners. Our rulers 
ignore the unprecedented distrust and bitterness that are burning in the minds of 
%\\ patriotic Indians against the oppression that they are subjected to”. 

Dr. Mookerjee said : ”One of the reasons why we have demanded immediate 
transfer of power is that we want that at the Peace Conference when the destinies 
of all the countries of the world will be determined, India's voi(*e must be heard 
not through the hired Indian agents of British Imperialism but throngb her 
chosen spokesmen, if this does not happen, then the real voice of India must 
remain suffieiently mobilised and made known to the world with as much unani- 
mity as possible. It is for this reason that 1 feel it urgent that there should be a 
cesssaioii of the hostilities among the Indian political parties themselves. 

“Present a Common Demand” 

'T^t* us meet on a common platform and present a common demand on the 
most fundamental problems of Inaian liberty and reconstruction. Let us pave the 
way for educating the masses of India on mutually accepted lines of national re- 
construction. It may be that the Muslim League will not join in such a demand 
but there will be other Muslims who have been stabbed in the back by the C. K. 
formula who are prepared to stand for Indian Nationalism with rights of minorities 
duly protected. It will be an act of the finest Indian statemanship, if to-day there 
can be a combination of all the nationalist elements in the public life of India for 
the preparation of an invulnerable national opposition to the continuance of the 
imperialist designs of Britain.” 

DRAFT CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

Apart from fifteen resolutions which will come up before the Bnbjects Com- 
mittt)e of the Hindu Mahasabha there is a sixty- fivo-puge book containing "Consti- 
tution of llindusthan Free Btate”. This constitution has been drafted by the 
Bhopatksr Satkar Nidht, a Committee appointed by the Biiopalkar Maiidal, an 
institution which holds primarily a sum of Hs. 24,000 which the public of Maha- 
rashtra cave to Mr. L. B. Bhonatkar in recognition of his public services. In the 
lore ward it is explained that, before the war ends, there must be an agreed cons- 
titution which should be placed immediately in the bands of the framers of India's 
future. 

The Committee, in which Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar himself is a member and Mr. 
D. V. Gokhale of Poona, is the Chairman, has framed a constitution on the 
following basis:— The name of India be Hindusthan. India should be a free State 
and no servant member or even partner to any other State or commonwealth but 
could enter into a defensive or offensive alliance with Britain or any other free 
State in the world. Hindustan abould remain an indivisible entity. The form of 
Government be a demoeratio republic and federal one with residuary power at the 
Centre. The legislature shoula be bi-cameral both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces. The executive will be responsible to the legislature and both are to be 
responsible to the people. People should have the right of calling a referendum on 
any subject. Even if the President of India differed from the legislature on any 
matter, he conld also ask the people for a referendum. And laetly, the constitution 
has a provision regarding training In the army, pavy and airfprep grtthout distinc- 
tiop of martial and non-martlal raoea. 
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Ratolatloiis--2iid Day^BIlupw—ESth. Dteember 1944 
AMENDING OF CRIPPS* PLAN 

Resolutions discussed st the forenoon sitting of the Bubjects Cominitkee, were 
considered when the first business session of the Hindu Msbnssbhs opened el 9 
p.m. to-day with Dr. Bliyania Prasad Mukerjee in the chair. 

Messages wishing success to the session were received among others from Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Kumar Uanganand Binha, Mr. Anandial Poddar. Mr. N, CL 
Kelkar and Bhai Parmanand. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Mr. C. Viiayaragliavaehariar, Bir 
P. C. Ray, Mr. B. N. Banerjce, Mr. Mauindranath Mitter, Kaja of 'I'irwa, Mr. V. 
Kale of Bilaspur, Kao Sahib Deshmukh of Ellichpiir and Major Praniialh Narang, 
Maharaja of Mymensingh. Mr. N. N. Chakrabarti, Dr. Tejurikar and Mr. Jyotirniay 
Gbosal waa moveii by the chair and was pssted. 

Mr. G, Khnparile moved the next resolution which expressed the opinion that 
the **Bpirit of compromise and co*ot>eration" demanded from Hindustan and the 
condition of production of an agreed scheme of reforms which would solve her 
political problems and present a united front were the pretexts which were being 
put forward by British politicians to enable Britain to defeat Hi.Miustaii’a claim to 
freedom in the interests of British Imiieriilism. The resr’ ‘Jion authoritatively 
declared that ‘*a major surgical 0|>cratton like Pakistan ' waa not in the best iiitereata 
of Hindustan and the Hindii Mahasabha without prejudice to its demands for 
complete independence snd rights to frsroe its constilutioii cslls upon the British 
Government to prove their bona fiden by taking iminediste steps to implement 
the Oripps Bchcmc shorn of clauses giving power of sacession to provinces snd to 
dissolve without delay the present legislatures as the first step to the direct forma- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly, holding elections not on the basis of the Communal 
Award but on the basis of joint electorate with reservation of seats where iiecesssry." 

Mr. Khaparde said that the British Government repeated persislcndy their 
promises to give India freedom hut the promise was not being implemented. In 
order, therefore, to create trust in our mind the British Government should at least 
make a begiimiug towards the grant of Belf-Government. * 

Mr. B. JL Apte said that if Britain did not give freedom it would iie wrested 
out of their hands. In one breath, Britain said thev were pledged to the Oripps 
Proposal snd in another, they said a major surgical operation of India was not 
right, rhat diplomacy was not correct. Britain should tell Indians in a straight- 
forward manner what their uitentions were.’* 

Mr. Asutosh Lahiri, who was introduced as "an old revolutionary who had 
lived in Andamans with Parmanand*’, observed that Indians accepted the Oripps 
Offer because it gave them the right of seversrico from the British Enipirp but 
rejected the offer because it had the germ of Pakistan in it. He explained ihai they 
were ready to accept the Cripps Offer minus Pakistan for the duration of the war, 
only keeping intact their demand made in an earlier resolutiou of the Hindu 
Mahasshbs. 

Mr. Rama Rao Pantulu said that they must oppose the division of India, 
otherwise India would have the same fate as the Europe of to-dsy. Kunwsr 
Gurunarain, supporting the resolution, said that Muslims had no primary interest in 
India and it they said that they did not want Bawraj that could not he the view of 
Indians. Mr. Pindi Das characterised the Atlantic Charter as a great hoax ever 
committed on subject nations. Mr. Bamnarain Bingh also supported the resolutiou 
which was passed unanimously. 

Resolutions— 9rd day— Bllatpur— 26Ui. December 1944 
PRINCIPLES FOR FUTURE CONSTITUTION 

The Mahasabha adopted to-day the resolutiou of a Free India and the funda- 
mental rights of citizens as passed by the Subjects Committee. Dr. Bbyama Prasad 
MuUerjee presided. The Committee’s resolution on the constitution of future Free 
India enunciated following principles :— . . ^ ^ 

"HindiisUn shall be a free State and her constitution be styled **lhe Consti- 
tution of Hindustan Free Btate.” Historically, politically, ethnologioally and 
culturally Hindustan is one whole and indivisible and so shall she remain. The 
form of Government shall be democratic and federal. The federal legislature shall 
be bi-cameral in structure. Elections to legislatures, whether federal or virovincisl, 
■hall be on toe basis of adult franchise and of one man one vote.^ The federal 
government shall be distrlbnted between the central and provincial legislatures in a 
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mtnnfr to Rive « meitiiro of tatononij to tha provinces sdeqosta with the residatry 
powers St the Centre. 

•The power of the government, whether federsl or provincisK shRll be divided 
into lefsislstive, execntive and judicial, with the executive responeiblc to the It^iftls- 
tore Slid both responsible to the people snd with tlie judiciary indei eiidcnt oi the 
executtve. Distinction between martial and non -martial races shall no longer exist 
and the military strenfcUi of Hind'isthan Free htate shall, an far ns p'oesihh', be 
equally •balanced amongst its various provinces, consistently with its statidnrd uf 
discipline and efficiency. 

'The Htites should be brought into the Federation of Hindnsthan. Responsilde 
government should be introduced on principles stated above. 

'The resohitioii lays down the fundamental rights of a free 8tate, iiam' iy. that 
ill cltisens domiciled in Hindusthsn shall in general enjoy rights and privilcu^'a and 
be subject to the obligations of citi/.eusliip and shall in purticiilar enjoy ftindanicnral 
rights as under : 

''Citizens shsll be equal before the law and shall enjoy equal civic rights. 'Micro 
shall he no law of a diacriintiistive nature. All citizens shall enj y the fniim i f 
their toil and shnll he entiil^'d to the necessaries of life without expioi^A^if n o< n«an 
by msn. The State shall make suitable law for the maintiitan'c u( hesith ai d 
and fitness for work of all citizens for securing a living wage for tveiy worker, 
protection of the mnlher, welfare of idiildren and provision against tlic i onomir 
consequences of old nge. infirmity and iinemploymont. All citizens shall have the 
rights of free elemcntry tdiication. Alt citizens shall have the right to k^^ep a? d 
bear arms in accordance with regulations made. 

“No citizen shall by reason of colour, caste or creed he prf judierd in any way 
in regard to public finployment, »>fHee or |H)wer or honour or exer>.iMc of any pro- 
fession. sequestered or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

•‘No citizen shall h« deprivcil of Ida or her liberty of person except in due pro- 
cess of law. All citizens sIihU enjoy the right of free expression of opinion as also 
the right of assemld^ fieacefully and to form associations or unions for fMtrposes 
not opposed to public order or to public morality. All citizens shall he subject to 
public order or morality, enjoy freed im of conscience and free professitui snd prac- 
tice of religion and protection of culture and language and no law shall he made 
either directly or iridirerily to endow any religion or prohibit or restrict free exer- 
cise thtreot dr give iiny piefcrcnce or Impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious status. 

“The provinces of Jlindusthan may, where necessary, be redistributed on a 
linguistic basis. Religion, language and culture of the minorities shall be respected 
and guaranteed. 

*'Vhe I'tcfts sbwU be tree and no measures shall be taken to hinder publication, 
sale and distribution of any writing or news-paper subject to the rides of moraUty 
and public order." 

When the open session began to-day, Mr. Shyama Prasad Shastri moved a 
resolution wliich inter alia urgid the Working Committee to appoint a sub- 
committee for the propagation of language in Devanagri script and to counteract 
the activities of other iiistitutions against Hindi. The rrsoliitioii condemned the 
action of Government using Urdu on the All-India Radio and B.R.C. He said, in 
order to preserve and protect the Hindu religion and culture it was essential to 
protect the Hindi language. 

Professor Shrimati Lnkshmiben of Aryakanya Pathshala Baroila, said that 
Hindi was built on ISaiiskrit, a language in which Hindu scriptures were written. 
Therefore It was the duty of every Hindu to propagate Hindi. 

The resolution was passed. 

Settlement of Muslims in Assam 

Mr. K, C, Chaudhury moved a resolution about “dumping of unwanted Mus- 
lim populsticn of Eastern Bengal districta on the comparatively virgin soil of Assam 
with a view to converting that Province into a Muslim majority province.” Moving 
the resolution, Mr. Chaudhury said that Assam was a Hindu majority province but 
to help the creation of Pakistan, the League Ministry was importing hoards of 
Muslims from Eastern Bengal in order to make Assam a Muslim majority province. 
In this the present League Ministry of Bengal had an unholy alliance with the 
League Ministry of Assam. Ihis policy was already proving disastrous to the 
eoouomic well-being of the people of Assam. 

Mr. N. GAoit, Jndrakumnr Dutt supported the retotution which wm passed. 
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Bah Oh “Satvartba Frakahh" ^ 

The rcKlotion r^wdini; the Sied GoTernment'* b*n oo the foarleenth rlienter 
o{ ••Setyerth* Prekwh” hm moved by Captain SluMar Chand. The reiolniion 
charertenwd the b«n ar » nroRR »buRe of ihe l>t>ffii<-e of Indie Kule* to »rve »on.e 
nlierior motive. It uid, the MebaeRblia war oonvinced that the Siiid MiiMim Ltruiic 
uomnnifint « order aniountul to reiitriou* ivr^ecniion and waa a foretaaio of \heir 
conception of Pakistan and iir^cd the Hiudii Miniptcra and m. l. A/a of Sind to 
exert their iitrooat to aee that the ban waa lemovcd. iioverninout haa a aerioiH 
rcsponaibility m the matter and they muat imi permit ihcir policy of alloatnir 
rch^nouB liberty to be abimed in thia vay/» Ibr Mabaaidiha atroiiKly nrttd the 
(governor of Sind and (he Viceroy to ace that ihia wrong waa righted before it waa 
ton late. The reaolniion alao condemned the action of ihoae M. L. A.’a (Central) 
who did not vote in favour of the reHolution (or nmoval of the ban. Finaliy the 
reaolniion antborised the Working Committee to take all ncccpaary action for the 
removal of the ban. 'I'hc reaolniion waa paaned nnunimoiiHly. 

Pro/. Ghosh aaid that the |»olicy of the Hritirtb Government of doaignaling 
certain lerritorira aa 'iribal’ and claaaifying tlum na “Kxcludfd and l*arii«J)v 
excluded areaa” followed by tril)al ennmerathm in the (.Vnaua of IIMI, had reanlied 
in an unwarranted dfcreane in the iiiiralvr of Hindua to the extent of 17 r)(X)()(K) 
Thia would eauac far rcaehing reptrcnaaiona tipon the future aoliilion of polliicai 
complexitiea. He alao advocated aending Hindu miaHioimriea to tribal arena Me 
Ramnaih Kalia aupt'orted the reaolulion in ihia connection which waa ado|>icd. 

MiJifilONARY Activity in Manpla Histkict 


Mr. K. Shnsfri moved the next reardution which fxprraaed alarm at the 
conversion aclivitiea of foreign miaaioiiaries eatuelally in Manilla Hiatrict TliI* 
teaolution expreapcd the view that thcae large-acide converaiona were bonml us 
create pchtical problrma which would introduce trnaion in the political fiihric nf 
Hinduatan in general and tbia province in particular. 'Ihe rejfblntioii reconiineml.T 
the arrcHt of the further growth of mipaionary activificB and the recoriveraioi of 
amh of them aa were willing to come back to Hindniam and aetting up of acn nel^- 
for tliiN pnri>oae. The reaolulion autboriaed the Working Committee td deal with 
tlua problem. Ibc rcaolution was paaaed. 


Opposition to Drait Hinpti Code 
Mr. liahimhounth Mooki^rjev'is rraohition, oppoaing T>reripita»e rnacri««n» 
l r«ft I'nilr. Rt.trd ih.i tb. Hind.. M»h«Ubh. not for 
of the and bli„d ndb. , to oxiRdn^ r.,b R. l.w. .Ll ^ ' 

tb.t It rIwrjr .eb-omod ri„i« 1,|» ,*«.>;'(>. wl.i.h i.rnm->l.d Ibe wflf.tR „f Hlndii. 
But the proMi-nt UtiRliitnre wb.r h bnd be-ii kept ii. o||i..p for ]() . nt 

repreRciiWive of Hindu upinimi ar.d ehould m.t di.l .iih thi. meRRilre A rn»n« 
repreRentRl.ve l,p^it>l»iiiri‘ ui .be di-mi i rtiiic l•f.1lRtit^llion eimld fr.me the Hit rt?. 
Code in c nRul.Riioii with r Kmrd of Hindu jnri-tH, iho rvi.nliitionRi.id ^ " 
Mr. r. V. Kahhtr Rii|,T.Mrtinir the reRoliition. Raid that the t.’odv ni.di. m«..„ 
encroachmeniR on the rn:hi« of ihe Ili-.di... Tin- ttRoluiion war pt.wd ,„™*i " 

On A mot mn from M'<h!nu Smir.lnx, the Confeiince Adopted a reRoliilioo' 
SuBUm ' ihey fj, Bowed the tllm .i 


Eetrocr8sion ok Bkhak OrpooEi. 

rr J "^[I the impendinp vi.it the heir-npparent to the iViMm of 
HyderAbad to Berat and tbe pwRibility of the vieit beinw ntiliaed for alrenciheiiii^K 
the demand for retrweRMon of B. r»r to the Nir.am," Mr. /i. a. Kham,r,h-» reRoIu- 
Uon on lierar aaid, ‘ ifaiH seaHinn reiteratea ita firm rcaolution that IJerar shall not 
be ceded to the Nizam, hut remain part of Pritiah India, and that nothing should 
be done against tbe wishes of the pco] le of Knar.” ^ 

. . Mr. Khapardc said the reaotutioii waa not against the person of the Niztm or 
bis Heir-apparent, but was moved in order to msintnin tbe lights of the oecmle of 
Berar. They did not want to aufler the same disabilitieein Ceded Berar as the Hindus 
IQ the Nizam's Dominion were suffering at present. 

Dr. B. S, Moonje aaid that the peojdc of Berar should not boycott the visit. 

. Conference passed Ibe resolution, which had proved the moat controversial 

ID the fcubjects Committee, when some speakers made allegatioiia regarding the 
OMtribQtioa of monies among inatitutioni. * ^ ^ 
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Economic Plan fob India 

Mr. Bhopaikar then moved a long resolution enunciating an economic plan for 
India. Among other principles the plan advocated State ownership or control of 
key industries and protection of nascent industrv and market by tarifi* walls or 
preferental treatment. Ihe resolution was passed unanimously. 

For want of time, the remaining resolutions were moved by the Chair and 
accepted. One resolution requested the Viceroy to exercise his prerogative of 
clemency in respect of political prisoners sentenced to death and particularly, in the 
cases of the accused sentenced to death in the Ohimur and Ashti cases in the 
Central Provinces, 

A aecond resolution urged the repeal of the Criminal Act. Another resolution 
decided to appoint a committee of renowned historians for writing the history of 
Hindustan from the point of view of the Hindus. 

President's Closing Remarks 

In the course of his closing remarks, Dr. Shyajna Prasad Mookerjre thanked 
every«one for making the session a success and especially Mr. V. 1>. ^avarkar, the 
retiring President, for the great work he had done. He bad been a source of great 
inspiration to millions of Hindus, including Dr. Mookerjee himself. 

Referring to the resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. Mookerjee said that 
the Mahasabha placed before the country a programme which could worthily he 
pursued by any organisation. I'bose who dubbed the Mahasabha as a coinmunal 
body would get their answer in the resolutions passed to-day. The plan and 
programme laid before the country were, however, subject to a very importan 
condition. **We have asked Hindus to be prepared to make some sacrilice, hut that 
sacrifice is to be made on the supreme condition that it will lead to complete 
liberation of the motherland.** He advised the Hindus not to he deprcKstd if 
success did not come immediately, for success would come in the long run. 

Mr. SavArkar*s attack on Gandhiji 

The following statement was issued to the Press from Bombay on the 
14th« August 1944 by Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha 

The Gsndhists have observed a day of repentance. 1 have deliberately used 
the word *GandhiBts' instead of the word 'CongresBites* as the Congress camp is 
at its sixes snd sevens snd influential sections there are reported to bo 
enouncing Gandhiji 's latest metamorphosis. 

But, for what political 'errors’, — which in Gandhiji’s vocabulary mean 'sins’— 
committed by them have the Gandhists observed this day of repentance or self- 
purification ? 

The OoDgress has reslly committed political errors, that is, sins of such a 
magnitude that the Oongressilea deserve to go in sackcloth and ashes. Taking into 
account even the war-period alone, the notable Oongressite leaders, Gandhiji, I’andit 
Nehru and others were guilty of the ’sin’ of declaring at the very outset of the war 
that the Allied powers were out to fight for restoring democracy all over the world, 
for liberating toe enslaved and that, therefore, it was the duty of the Congress to 
help unconditionally the Allied cause. The second ’sin' committed by Gandhiji 
was the melodramatic interview which he had with the Viceroy where be, on his 
own confession, wept over the fancied destruction of the Westminster Abbey and 
aaaured the Government, to quote his own words, “1 am not thinking of India's 
delivsrance now, what is the worth of the freedom of India, if England and France 
were to fall victims to brute force.** The third siu which was committed by the 
Oongressites all put together, inspite of the warning of the Hindu Mahasabha to the 
eontrsry and rejecting the most patriotic, lust, democratic and statesmanlike terms 
proposed by the Mshssabhs*s acorwited leader, was when they passed the jnost un- 
timely, muddled, self-oontradictory and lll-fatra resolution on the 8tb August, 1942 
and launched a movement which they styled in a spirit of bravado ’an open revolt’ 

r inst that very British power whom, in the same breath, they requested to keep 
British Army in India to save her from alien invasion. Had they stopped 
there, one could have admired them for their highly patriotio motives, though their 
foresight would have remained at questionable as ever. But on that very eve, 
(Hndhiji in the name of Oongreis and as its dictator wrote s letter to Mr. Jinnah 
'assuring him in all ainosnty* that Congress wished that even a cent per cent 
transfer of power might be made to the Moslems by the British* The high-spirited 
men in their camp took the revolt in ita real aenae as it was understood all over the 
world asd started the stmialeb ae thoy had been instructed to do after the arrest of 
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their leedert. by all the meaDs within their reach at the disoreticm of their Indi- 
vidual nr RTOup conscience. But, while the movement was going on outclde. 
Oandhiji, hardly within a month of his incarceration, began to carry on the most 
humiliating correspondence with that very Viceroy whom he wanted to "quit India** 
.-’bag and baggage*. When the Viceroy condescended to reply a letter of his, 
Gandhiji felt so flattered that be wrote back to the Vioemv how delighted be was 
to see that he had not fallen so much from the grace of His Escellency as not to 
receive even a reply to his letters. Then be wrote to the Viceroy expressing his view 
most emphatically that Mr. Jinnah ahoiild he called upon to take charge of the 
whole Indian Government including Indian India Le. even the Indian Htatea and 
so form bis own Government. The Congress, ha assured in that letter, will not 
only acquiesce but support such a cent per cent Muslim Government. Mono- 
maniacal fit can hardly go further, nor a sin could he darker. But the blackest 
sill of vivisecting our Motherland and holy land la still going to crown bis 
|)oiiti(‘al career. 

But it was not to repent for these most grievous political errora that the 
GatidhistH ubserved the day of penaoe and prayers. For they still pursue the saiue 
path and look upon it as a glorified mtasioii. The naked truth must therefore be 
plainly told that this day of repentance was observed with the only motive of 
throwing the whole hlunie for the miserable fiasco in which the Gsndhist **Qutt 
Iiuiia” slogan has ended on those very men who alone carried on the movement 
at the littk of their lives and victimise them to save the Qaiidhist group to secure 
Guiidliiji's freedom to enable him to regain the confidence of the i>owers that be. as 
(he iifolong friend of the British, and to pursue his siiti-national and anti-lliiulii 
fad of bringing about liindii-Muslim unity even at the most revolting cost of vivi- 
secting our Motherland and only land,— all this in the name of non-violence, tiuth 
and God. The Prince of evil is reported to say to himself : » 

‘'With a smile and a nod: 

“The best way to work my will 

'‘Is to call it the will of God.** » 


The All Parties Hindu Conference 

Lahore — 13th August 1944 

Proceediogs and Resointlona 

A resolution declaring emphatic opposition to the Rsjagopalachari formula was 
passM by the All Parties Hindu Conference held in Bhupenara Hall, l*ahove on the 
13th. .\uffU8t, 1044. 'I'hc resolution was moved by K. H. l)iirga Das, Advocate. 

k. B. lUm ::?aran Das. Member, Oouncil of Htate, presided over the conference 
wliich was attonted by over tiCKJ litndus from alt over the province representing 
various sections arnong the Hindus. The Congress was of course not represented 
bccaiihc alm(»st every Oongressiusn who counts in the Congress circles in the Punjab 
and IS outside j it is restricted and is not allowed to participate in an^ meeting. 

Messages received from Hir Chhotii Ram, Bir Manohar Ijal, Btr Tek Chand, 
and Olliers were read out by Lala BriJ Lsl, Secretary , Hindu Vigilance Board. 
Among these messages was one from Lala Duni Chand, u. L. A. (Coogreaa) who 
had said that vivisection of India should not be tolerated under any circumstancea 
because it would create condition like those in Balkans and would lead to perpetual 
foreign domination. Partition of India into independent sovereign Htate would be as 
equal all evil as the present subjugation Of India. He further wrote that he waa 
prepared to give an honourable position to the MusUros in India as equal partnera 
with all the blessings of free India but he could not be a party to the righto of 
majority being denied to them if communalism was to remain. 

Among those present at the conference were R. B. Dma Dae, Mehaehey 
Raiton Chand. Mr. Keshsb Ohander, Prof. D. C. Bbarma, Tbakur RIpudaman 
Bingh, M.L.A. Cb. Sumer Bingh, M.L.A., R. B. Ganga Barao, LuKudanLal Vi), 
Oaptoiu A. N, Bali, Malik Arjan Das, L. Kudan Lai Lamba and Li^ Hari 
CliaDd Puri. 
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OotWAmi GaneAh DuU read a letter from Mahanhey Eriahna who wae one of 
the convenora but waa unable to attend bein^< under reatrictioDA. Mahaebey 
Kriahna warned the Hindua a^ainat the coming communal etrife which was bound 
to result from the vivisection of India and would make the freedom of India an 
unrealised dream for ever. 

Pandit Hardutt Sharma read out the “C. R.’s formula and the opinions of 
the various prominent public leaders. 

Lala Brij Lai quoted facts and fi)i;urGs to show the implications of the 
“C.11.V* formula. * » v » 

Lala Parshotiam Lai, Joint feccretary of the /amindara Lea);:uo and a 
former President of the Hindu fcfabha, Khanewal wanted to move a resolution 
AutTKestinf; that no opinion should be expresm^d until the Gandhi-Jinnah meeting, 
because nothing should be done which might mar the prospe<'t of the coming 
meeting of the communal settlement. His rcsolunoii, however, had no objection 
to the expression of the opinion by the Hindus. Lala Parshotlam Lai was hooted 
and there were protests against hucIi a . proposal being allowed because they had been 
invited to protest against tbs “C, H/s tonnula. The prc;?ident had already disallowed 
the resolution and the mover resumi'd his seat. 

At this HtHgc Mr. Kesha b Chander asked the press representatives to 
show their repuiis bcfoie the i>ublit?ation to stiuieone authorised by the 
conveners. 

The press representatives intimated Mr. Keshab Chander that they were not 
prepared to submit their reports to new ‘•ccnHorshi)>’* becaiiBij the conference was 
Open to the press. What pn-ss repri'sentaiivcs we e prepared to do was to go 
away and let the conferenec be held in ''camera'’ and then the authorities of ibo 
conference could issue any st;ttcmcitt they liked 

The suggestion made was atonce withdrawn. 

After this Ji. B, Lala Dimja Dasti moved the mnin resolution which was 
seconded and supported among otiirrs, by L. Kuiidun Lai Laraha, Mr. Nanak 
Ohand P%ndit, Ch. Humer fcjingh. M. L. A., iH wan t^arab Dyal, Rar-at>Law, 
Guiranwala, Dewan Ttuler Lai, Advocate, President Kargodha Municipal Committee. 
Malik Devi DyaL Advocate of Jhang, L. lihagat Rum Pleader, Jullundur, Mr. Rama 
Nath, Pleader, Hheikhupiira. 

Lala Brij Lai, while explaining the implications of the *C. H.’s. formula, said 
that the formula bad two effects, one that concerned the present, and the other that 
concerned the future. The pnisent related to the conditions which had been laid 
that the League would subscribe to the ideal of Independence and side with the 
Congress in its struggle for independence of India. There were some other 
onditions which related to the future and they were with regard to the commisHion 
to he appointed for demarcation, etc. He knew that there were people who believed 
tiiat for the sake of India’s independence the Punjab should make some Baerifico. 
The effect of the provision in the’C.R.’s formula would be that the Punjab would 
be divided into 17 districts in the Pakistan and V2 disiricts in the Hindustan. 
Districts ill Pakistan would include districts in Kawnlpmdi and Multan Divisions 
and all the dislriclB in Lahore Division excc])ting Amritsar where non-Muslims 
were in a majority. t)f course there was the Gurdaspur district where Muslims were 
in majority of about ‘J-I.IXK). Taken altogether the population of the Punjab is 
2,84.18,819 of whom 1,C‘J.17,24J are Muslims, 84.44,17(3 Hindus and 37,57,401 Sikhs. 
Of these in the 17 contiguous distriets which would pass into Pakistan the total 
population would he 1,68.70,900 of whom 1,1’3,6'1,669 will be Muslims ; 28,23,276 
Hindus and 16,83,955 Sikhs and likewise in the 12 districts where Muslims are not 
in a majority the population would be 1.15,47,919 and of these 38.53,593 will he 
Muslims, 56,^,800 Hindus and 20,73.546 Sikhs. 

In the whole area including 17 districts of the Punjab, N, W.F. Province and 
Sind the total population would be 2,44,43,975 and of these 1,33,60.791 will be Muslim 
and 60,84,184 non-Muslims giving a percentage 75.2% to the Muslim and 24.18% to 
the non-Muslims. 

li^ was impossible to conceive, said Mr. Brij Lai, that 24.i8% would be able to 
persuade 75,20% or any majority from among them to vote with the non-Muslims. 

He further aUted that more of canal irrigated land would paas into western 
(PakisUfi) Punjab. The total Und under canal irrigation was 1,14,57.098 acres of 
which 17 districts would possess 88,80,746 acres and only 25,25,052 acres would be 
with the Eastern Ponjah. 
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Vivnacmov or India Condsiinbd 

Mr. Keshab Chander and Mr. Deshpandti, Oenerd SeorsUry and Secretary of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha addreaeed the conference and ipoke in oondenmation 
of the 'C. H.’ formula. 

JI. B, Durga Das, Adrocate, mored the following resolution 

‘‘The representative conference of the Hindus of the Punjab records its strong 
and emohatic protest against the vivisection of India as entemptated in the formula 
of Mr, Rajagopalachari. 

**The cunterence is definitely of opinion that since the eouforec'ment of the 
communal Award the political situation in the country has immensely deteriorated, 

**rhis conference is. therefore, convinced that the solution of the present 
political or communal deadlock in the country does not lie in yielding to the ever- 
increasing demands of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League but in boldly and 
strongly resisting it by all svailsbie constitutionsl means. 

*Thia conference further believea that the political aslvatlon of India can only 
be achieved by freeing its future oonstitution from the virus of separation and 
communalism and hasing it on truly democratic principles. 

It further declares that Mr. RaJagopalachari*s formula strikaa at the root of 
the fundamental geographical culture and historical oneness, national integrity and 
administrative unity of India by proposing the dismemberment and vivisection of 
the country. The said formula, by virtually accepting the two-nation theory of 
Mr. Jinnah on the basis of religion, tends to destroy the noble achievementa 
towards the evolution of one common Indian Nation on the basia of racial identity, 
historical tradition and patriotic aentimeuts. 

'The offer of Mr. Rajagopalachari is wholly un -authorised, most liiopportiiiie 
and absolutely unjust, adversely affecting the cultural, economic and politicsj life 
of Hindus. The conference declares that no body has the ri/tht to barter sway the 
rights of the Punjab Hindus, and deidares that any such proposal shsll be atrictly 
resisted.*’ 

In moving the resolution R. B, Durga Das made a vigorous speech and said 
that Kajaji’s formula was bad in principle and it should not be accepted.* even If il 
had the support of the biggest man in the countrv. He regretted that men 
who had made immeasurable aacrifioes for the freedom of their country had 
cboosen a wrong path. He had no obiection to the Muslims getting everyihing on 
grounds of some principle. The Hinutta did not want any favours but looked for 
sheer justice. He msiuiaiiied that the Hindus were being crushed under communal- 
ism which had pisyed havoc in the Punjab. lie asked if sny other country knew 
of such disgraceful form of communalism under which admission to tlie ediicaliorial 
institutions, oven the Medical College and Engineering College, were not made on 
any merits but on grounds of religions. 

He fioiutod out how Hindus were creaking under communalism. He said that 
a society or any adroiniatration based on communal ism could not live for long. 
He had no hesitation in saying that they were already living in Pakistan. 

Lala Kundan Lai Lamba, who seconded the resolution, asked the people not 
to show any disrespect towards Gandbijt or Kajagopalacbari. He wanted them to do 
something constructive in order to prevent the establishment of Pakistan. The 
present border line was beyond the N.W.F. Province and they could not afford to 
bring that line near about Amritsar which would mean perpetual dan|(er. 

Mr. Nunak Chand Pandit, Bar at>l.AW, in supporting the resolution, maintained 
that unless Hindu leadership would be prepared to suffer and sacrifice, they would 
not be able to forge ahead. Oandbijt and the Congreaa were great because they were 
always found willing to suffer and sacrifice. He had no doubt that even if an 
agreement was reached between Oandbiji and Mr. Jinnah, there would be no swaraj 
so long as communalitm remained. He suggested the need of sendinf; out 
deputations to America. BriUin and Europe lor representing ^e Hindu point of 
view to the people of thoae countries.^ He also suggea^d the formation of a 
committee to atudy the whole situation anting out of the ‘C.U. Proposal. 

Ch, Burner Bingk, MX.A., (ofSirChbotu Kam*s group), in supijortfng the 
reaolotton, warned the Hitidue against being frightened by the Mahatma’s 
fast. He saked that they muat pnt up a strong and stout opposition to 
0. R. formula* 

Tb« iiwolotioD «M farthn rapported by Mr. Amrit Pif^er. Mnnldp*! 
OnamiMionCT. Maltvi. Mr. ladei M AdToeat*. Preidwt. Hu^iral Committw. 
8u|odba. L. BbnK*! .B*ai, PlMder. JiinuDdar, Deww> B.rrf) Dy«l, Bar-at-Uw. 
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Manioipftl Ck>mmiMioDer. Ottjranw«lB, Mftlik Devi Dyml, Pleeder, Jheng, L. Amat 
JNath, Advooele, Deeke and L. Oyan Chaod, Advocate. Amritiar. 

Tke main theme of the epaechea wae that India ahall not be allowed to be 
ent into pieoee and ihue weakened. The apeakere generally expreaaed their eorrow 
over Jiniiah having been given a fresh lease of life by Gandhiji when ^e League 
leader had come to the beginning of his decline. 

There was some excitement and unpleasantness when one gentleman Mr. 
Bam Nath of Moga wanted to speak in opposition but he was not allowed on the 
ground that he had not come as a representative of any organisation. He asserted 
Uiat he had a right to speak as a Hindu. 

Mr. From Prakash, Pleader, Lahore, opposed the resolution. 

When Mr. Phaggo Mai, B.A., LL.B., wanted to speak in opposition there was 
some noise and disturbance also but he was allowed to speak for a few minutes 
ultimately. 

The resolution was adopted by the conference, a few voices dissenting. 

The conference also decided to depute L. Bri) Lai and Mr. Eeshab Cbander to 
go to Gandhiji to represent the Hindu view-point to him. 

Mr. Keshab Ohaoder, however, changed bis mind and would not be going to 
see Gandhiji. The Hindu Vigilance Board wae requested to take up the movement 
and give a lead to the opositiun movement. 

The conference adopted a resolution moved from the chair asking the authori- 
ties to change the route for carrying beef in front of the Durgmna Temple. 
It further demanded the releAse of Pandit Prakasb Deveshwar who had been detained 
under the Defence of India Buies. 

Goawami Ganesh Dutt gave his blessings to the movement, and while condem- 
ning the growing tide of communalism in the Punjab, ai-ked the Hindus to unite 
and face the danger that awaited them and let no one divide their country. He 
was aorry Gandhiji in his proverbial goodness had been instrumental in reviving 
Jinnah’g dying leadership 

B. B, Kam Baran Das expressed the hope that the Punjab Hindus would not 
sit quiet but would carry on a strong agitation against the formula. 


The Sikh Polity 


The All Parties Sikh Conference 

Wwrking Committee — Amritsar — 1st August 1944 

Foraula Detrimental to SIkha 

The Bikhs* determined opposition to the R.** formula waa declared by 
the Working Oommittee of the All-Parties Bikh Conference which discuss^ 
at Amritaar on the let. August 1944 the situation arising out of the “0. R.” 
formula for communal secilement. The meeting over which Sardar Baldev 
Singh, Development Minister and President of the Ail Parties Bikh Conference 
pmided, waa held behind closed doors at the Queen’s Hoad and waa atteudt'd by 
moat of the Bikh leaders, including many M. L. A. a. 

After the meeting the following resolution passed by the Working Committee 
was issued to the press by Sardar tiamam Singh, Advocate 

'^Thia meeting of the Working Committee of the All Parties Bikh Conference 
resolves that the basis of communal aettlement outlined in the Rajagopalohari 
formula which had been approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair and 
detrimental to the beat interests of the country and the Bikh community. Hie 
Working Committee regards the piopoeed scheme as breach of faith on the part of 
the leaders of the Oongreaa which bad assured the Bikhs at ita Lahore Beaaion in 
1820 that no communal aettlement will be acceptable to the Congreaa which does 
not aaUafy tutor alia the Bikh community.** 

*'tte Working Commictoe further declares that any communal aettlement 
leaohed without the expreaa coosent of the Bikh oommuoity ahall not be allowed to 
work to ^1* country and under the oiroumstnnoea cnlla npoo the Bikh oommunity 
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to initiate and carry on a country-wida and effective agiUtion for the reiection of 
the formnla.*' 

Ihe Working Committee adopted another resolution by which it waa decided 
to approach Master Tara 8ing who retired from active politics to come back and lead 
the oikh community in its struggle. 

By another resolution the Working Committee expressed concern at the propoeed 
chare to be given to the Sikhs from out of the share fixed for smaller minoritiee in 
the servicee under the Central Government as reported in the **Tribun«*^ and 
demanded that at least five per cent share in the services under th. Central Govern- 
ment be reserved for the Sikhs. 

Some prominent Sikh leaders, including Sardar Baldev Singh, Development 
Minister. S. B. Sardar Wasakha Singh. S. Snrjit Singh, S, Santokh Singh, M. L. A., 
S. Mangel Singh, M. L. A. (Central), S. Priiam Singh Sidhu, M. L. A., S. Tara 
Singh, ML.A., S. Uttam Singh Duggal, M.L.A., Gyani Tartar Singh. M.L. A., Sardar 
Kapur Singh, x\l. L. A., S. Sher Singh, Bf. L. A. S. Sampuran Singh, M. L A., 
Sodhi Harnam Singh. M. L. A., S. E^hbir Singh, S. H. Prabh Singh Ghawla, 8. 
Harnsm Singh, Advocate, S. Basant Singh Moga, issued the following statement:— 
We declare that Sjt. Rajagopalachari^s formula for communal settlement which haa 
been approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair. inf<|iutablc and detrimental 
to the best interests of the country in general and the Sikhs* in psrticular. Any 
communal settlement without the expressed consent of the Sikh community shall 
not be binding on them and we exp^t that the Sikhs will oppose with all their 
might any such arrangement. 


The All Parties Sikh Conference 

Amritsar — 20th. August 194^ 

Sikh Demand for Independent State 

A representative Sikh gathering was held at the Teia Singh Hall, Amrltaar, 
the headquarter of the Sharomant Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the 
Sharoroani Akali Dal on the 20th Augnat 1044. 

At aster Tara Singh, who convened this conference, did not want it to be dca- 
cribed at the Sikh All Parties Conference. He asserted that to the conference bad 
been invited every individual and every organisation that had any thing to do with 
Sikhism. Biasterji was cheered when he declared that he had even approached bis 
bitter opponents— (he Central Akali Dal— without any hesitation and lie went per- 
sonally to the Acting President of the Central Akali Dal, K. Amar Singh of the 
Sher-i'Punjab, in spite of the long-standing differences, and requeated him to bring 
any number of the people to the conference he and bla frienda liked. He was sorry 
that the Central Akali Dal decided not to attend it for reaaon best known to 
them. He had no hesitation in Baying that for obvious reasona be did not have the 
courage or the heart to go to Baba Kharak Singh or aeiid him an invitation because 
he was afraid lest Bshs Sahib should feel insulted by his invitstion. Of course, no 
invitation had been sent to any Communist because, he declared, with the approval 
of the conference he did not regard Sikh Communists to be Bikha. That, be 
said, waa because of the declaration made by the Sikh Communists which showed 
utter lack of faith in the tenets of Sikhism and their Gurus. 

Apart from that, Master Tara Singh, in the course of his speech, while propos- 
ing the nspie of Bsrdsr Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akal I'skbat Habib— the most 
authoritstivs seat among the Bikhs from where orders could be issued to the Sikhs, 
said that every body bad been invited sod he was glad there bad been a generous 
response. 

Of the 741 invitations issued 561 Sikh Individuals and rroresentstives of various 
Sikh orgsnisstiODB including members of the Shsromsni Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, Singh Sabbas, Bharomani Akali Dal, Chief Kbalsa Dewan, the Sikh 
Defence of India League. Sikh M. L. A. 's, Sikh moderates, Nirmsiss, Namdhsris 
had responded to the invitatioD. 

Among those present at the conference, which started at 12 noon, were 8. 
Bsldev Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab, S. Ajit Singh, Minister N.-W. F* 
Province, BiHsr Bats Singb, Member of the Conncil of State, 8. Sampuran Singh, 
6. Ujjstl Singh. 8. Msngal Blogb. M. L. A. (Central), Gyani Kartsr Singh, 8. Kapnr 
Singh, 6. Jogendra Singh Blan, 8. Tara Bii^h, S. Gurbakah Singh, 8. Cal Singh, 8, 
Mula Bingh, 8. Inder Biogh, M. L. Aa, 8. £trtar Singh, Campbellpur. 
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The eooference, which ooDtioned for more then fife boore, edopted fife reeola- 
tlone which were moved by verioue Sikh leeders end were edopted uoenimouely 
excepting the mein resolution where there wee juet one dieeenling vote. As the 
gentlemen wee given opportunity to speek sometime sfter the resolution bed been 
pessed, he expressed bis views, which the orgetiieers took es being the views which 
showed tbet be bed withdrewn his opposition. 

A welk-out wes steged by tbe Sikh represen tetives from the Rewelpindi Singh 
Bebhe es they thought thet the meeting wes not representetive of tbe Penth as only 
pro*Akeli people bed moetly been iiivit^. Their objection wes thet the conference 
not being Peiithic could not invest ell powers in Master Tere Singh. An invitation 
for such e conferenoe where someone wes to be empowered on behelf of the Penth 
ehould heve been issued from the Ake! Tekhet Beliib end then if Hsbs Khersk 
Siogb bed not come be could be blemed. No notice wes. however, tekeii of the 
wnlk-Qut. 

The following resolutions were psssed by tbe conference 

The Pentbic gethering empheticelly condemns the Gandhi ji-Rsjsji formula for 
communal settlement end rejects it because es e result of its enforcement, the Sikhs 
will be divided into two sections to be held in perpetual bondage. Further this 
formula which would vivisect the country will undermine the unity end combined 
•trengh of the country end create conditions of permanent disunity end ensrchy in 
this lend* This Panthic gathering further declares that no communal settlement 
reached without tlie previous consultetion with end without the consent of the Sikhs 
will be binding on them. 

The second resolution ordered Master Tare Singh to lead the Sikh coin mini ty 
to order to 0()pOMe the C. K. formula and authorised him to formulate a programme 
end ep|K>int a sub-committee for the execution of the programme end carry on 
negotiations with various organisations in the country so as to safeguard the claims 
and rights of tbe Sikh community. 

Tne third resoliitfon expressed the 05 >inion that tbe present political dead-lock 
is highly detrimental to the interestM of the country ana should be resolved by 
releasing unconditionally all political pritouers any by tbe establishment of a 
National Government. The resolution declared that the Sikhs were, slwsys ready 
for an honourable settlement. 

There was another resolution moved by Sardar Mangal Singh, M. L. A., 
(OentrsI) which declared the Sikh opposition to the division of India but wanted the 
creation of a position wherein tbe Sikhs would remain neither under the domination 
of the Muslim majority nor the Hindu majority and that tbe^y would get the same 
rights in all the provinces as had been given to other minorities. 

By an amendment which was moved in the reaolutioii, a demand waa made 
for the creation of an independent Sikh Stale. 

On a further amendment being moved by S, B. Ujjal Singh, who was 
supported by Gyani Sher Singh the whole matter related with the demand for the 
cstablishmeot of a Sikh independent State, its scheme, etc., was left to the committee 
which is to be appointed bv Master Tara Singh. The committee waa asked to 
enquire into the matter and with the consultation of all Sikh interests evolve a 
•cbeme for the natabliahment of an indeiiendent Sikh State in osae India was to be 
divided among the Hindus and tlie Mussalmaos. 

Master Tara Singh appealed for greater unity among tbe Sikhs and asked 
them to shed off their personsl prejudices and create a Pantic feeling within them- 
selves end lesrii to sacrifice everything for the Panth. If they were united and die- 
eipiioed they would be able to make themaelvee heard by thoee iuoludiog Mahatma 
Gandhi who were refueing to listen to them or even care for them. 

The *"0. Re.” formula, said Master Tars Singh, was not acceptable to them as 
it would result in dividing tbe Punjab bv putting 17 districts in the Pakistan and 
l2 districts with Hindustan. This would place the Sikhs under perpetual alavery of 
the two* namely the Hindna and tbe Musaalmaos. That, be eeaerted* the Sikhs did 
not want. The Sikhs also wanted political power. Tbe Hindue did not want diviaion 
of India bocauso it euited thorn to maintain their posrer in the centre. Mr. Jinnah 
waa now trying to placate the Sikhs by offering them whal he dceorihed "better 
terms*'. The olkhe would refuse to live on anybody’s charity. 

Master Tara Singh declared that the Blkha were already tired of the Mualim 
Be) la the Punjab. 'Jney were not fighting egalnet it because of the clrcomstaooes 
due to wsT as tne British Government would not tolerate aay agitation to-day. Tha 
p lesant Premier was slightly better then the late Premier who waa very clever. But 
the Sikhe were tired of the Moellm Raj In the Punjab. They wan only waiting for 
on opportunity and they may have to give a fight very coon* 
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ExplAlQing hit ttttkadt iowArdt Sikh reervitment. Mteter Tara 8iiif[h ttid UiAk 
hi WAotM Ihe Siklit to join the trm7 fof the ttke of the Penth it the Sikht in the 
ermy would be their greet eupport. Moreover, when the etruggle ceme they would be 
ebie to get morel support from e teotiou of the MiliUry omoert et they got during 
tl^ Uurawere movemeot. 

Meeter Tere Singh reveeled that while he had almoat deoiwired of reoeiring e 
reply from Mahatma Gandhi to hie letter, he received one from him to-day in whioh 
Mahatma Gandhi explained how the letter which was t>oetcd at Ainritaar on August 
5 reached him on August 10 and he could not reply before August 15. The letter 
however assured Masterji that Gandfaiji would be glad to know any flaw. But 
Maeterji said that Uaiidhiji having given his offer to Mr. Jinuah would ,uot be eble 
to go baek from it, even though their offer was given contrary to the assurance which 
was given to ihe Sikhs at the iiahore Congress. He added that be would not mind 
if Gandhiji did not fulfil bis pledged word to the Sikhs. The Sikhs, said Maatsrji, 
must now lesrn to stand on their own legs and loak up to no one. He wanted them 
to formulate their own demand and let not the history of 1917 be repeated when 
settlemeot was arrived at between the Hindus and the Muslims without sny refer- 
ence being msde to the Sikhs. The Sikhs were a nation and they wanted to live In 
this country as honourable people and if there was to be a division they muat not be 
made slaves of a Pakisuu and Hindustan. 

Oyitni Sher Singh moved the first resolution condemning C. R. formuls and 
rejet^ting it. The mover said it waa significant that no Sikh had supported the 0. R. 
formula. Under the scheme in the area cousiNting of 6 districts of the N. W. F. P. 
8 districts of Sind and 17 districts of the Punjab the Muslim population would be 76 
per cent and the remaining 24 per cent non-Muslima, mostly in rural areas, would be 
under the thumb of the 76 per cent Muslima. His apprehension was that if the 
border line districts or talukas or tehsils were to be allowed Amritsar might alao go 
into Pakistan because depressed classes may join with 46 per oenl*Muslims in the two 
district Tehsils of Ajuala, Nakodar, Zsra, Batala, Bhakargraph would also go into 
Pakistan because of the Muslim nisjority This would result in giving away two* 
thirds of Punjab to Pakistan, • 

He declared that Hikhs must have equal rights, like brothers and tbeycbuld bo 
placed under nobody's domination. If a common rule of all the oommiinitlss waa 
not possible in India the Hikhs would also like to see their own flag flying some 
where in their own territory. Uotore the British rule the Hikhs were rulera of Ihe 
Punjab and they did not want to be put under perpetual subjugation of any commu- 
nity after the British go away. 

Sardar Santokh Singh, Loader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly, 
seconding the resolution said that the Bikbs would fight to the last roan againat the 
establishment of Pakistan. The Sikhs had always sto^ for nationalism tnd suffered 
for India's freedom. But no one, not even ten Gandhis, bad a right to barter 
away the Sikhs. He regretted it most that Gauilhiji came to the resoue of Mr. 
Jinnah when he was drowning after bis defeat at the hands of the Uulonista. 
Pakistsn meant Muslim majority Raj and they could not tolerate it. 

S, B, Sardar Ujjal Singh, siipportiug the resolution, said that the brave 
Sikhs were no stumbling blot^k in the way of freedom-loving people. They were 
not aeltish but they did not want to live in perpetual slavery. He envisaged a 
constitution for India where no one community would dominate over others and 
auggeated composite cabinet of all ooromuniiiea. The right of self-determination 
waa given to a nation only for, otherwise. In a country like India it would lead 
to Its complete vivisection. If Mr. Jinnab’e demand was conce<led, ho wouldtheu ask for 
a corridor after India becomea like Balkans and for the defence of that corridor 
perhaps British soldier might be required. Did the Muslims want to lose 1| 
crores of the penaions of the military men who would go into Pakistan. He 
maintained that Bikhs bad more financial interests in the districts of Lahore, even 
though the Muslims were in majority. Out of 18 lakhs of revenue the Muslims paid 
only Its. 6,16 19J, The minority problem always remains. He therefore did not want tp 
appease Mr. Jinnah lor nothing. Harder Basant Bingb, Moga, a member of the 
A,-I, C. C., supported the resolution as aOongressman and said GaadhiJI should 
not ignore the Congress resolution of May 1942. 

8. Kapoor Singh, if. L. A. (Congreas). speaking In his individual eapacHy. 
waotod Sikhs to wait and not give their verdict before placing their point c» view 
before Gandhiji to whom they ahould represent their ease. He etood for unity of 
India and said that they muat arrive at some settlement to get rid of foreign rnle» 
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Thm irer« interraptions while 6. Kepoor Singh spoke. Gyam Katiar Singh opposed 
6. Kspoor Stogh end expressed the epprehension thet Gendhiji msy do his best 
for srriTing at s settlement end the only thing that eonld avert such a catastrophe 
was their united opposition which he wantkl the Sikhs to carry on strongly. If 
an agreement was reached, the formula would become worse. 

He said that the Sikhs favoured the division of India in order to save the 
Panth only, but others wanted a division to crush and finish the Hikhs. While in the 
12 districts there would be 33,38,327 Muslims and 18,40,112 Sikhs, in all being 
51«78,439 wherers the Hindus would be fi5,12,435 thus giving &em majority in those 
districts also. The Sikhs were prepared to agree to division only out of compulsion. 
If Pakistan was to come of compulsion because Mr. Jinnah’s demand could not be 
resisted, why not give an independent State to the Sikhs also. He asked that no 
appesls should be made in the name of the country as henceforth there would be no 
India after division. If the Sikhs did not oppose the establishment of Pakistan 
DOW they would never be able to fight it out. The Sikhs had forced the last citadel 
on the Indian border to be the Jamrud fort. They did not want the border, but to 
be in Amritsar. He had no objection in going to Gandhiji but beggar, he said, 
cannot be chooser. The Sikhs had been reduced to the present state of helpless- 
ness because they always went with folded hands to Gandhiji. It appeared that Gandhiji 
was thinking of appeasing only Mr. Jinnah. The result .of begging again and again 
could be nothing but wbat they had seen in connection with Gandhiji’e 
oorrcapondence with the Viceroy. 

Gyani Kartar Singh thought that the Viceroy’s reply had been an eye 
opener to Gandhiji and it wae on that account that he had thought of writing to the 
Bikbs that he would like to know of any flaw ; otherwise he might not have cared 
for them at ail. The resolution was passed, only one Dr. Gour Saran Singh 
dissenting. 


8ardar\Kartaf Singh Campbellpuri, Advocste moved the second resolution 
regarding the establiahment of National Government. 

The resolution was seconded and supported by B. Har Charan Singh and 8. 
Balwant Singh. The resolution was passed. 

The resolution regarding the "order** of the Panth to Master Tars Singh to 
assume thei leadership tor carrying on the agitation against "0. H.’’ formula was 
moved by S. B. Jjjal Singh M. L. A., and seconded by S. Mangal Singh, M. L. A., 
(Oentral), 8. Jaimai Singh (Jhelum) and 8. Prem Singh SodhbanM. 

Tributes were paid to Master ji and be was described as the most in cor* 
rnptible man. 

The speakers asked Mssterli to lead them to victory and they wanted the people to 
know that Masterji's voice was the voice of the Panth. S. Mangal Singh asked the Sikhs 
to remember that on them would fall the responsibility of protecting the Hindus 
and they would be duty bound to do so. 

By a resolution moved by 8 , Pritham Singh (Jathedsr, Shsromani Akali Dal) 
it was decided to observe September 3 to voice the Panth’s protest against the O. 
R. formula. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., (Oentral) in moving his resolution, regretted 
that by Qandhijra blessing the G. R. formula and his agreeing to appease Mr. Jinnah, 
his (Sardar Mangal Singh’a) conception of India and her freedom for which so 
much sacrifice had been made had received a rude shock. Muslims wanted to have 
a territory from Constantinople to Dt\h\ and it was pity that Gandhiji was trying 
to appease Mr. Jinnah. Oouotriea and territories could not be given on paper, he 
•aid. He added that Swaraj could not be won by correspondence. He complained 
that a cultured mao like Mr. Rajagopalachari had asked if the Punjabee Hindus 
and Sikhs wanted Mr. Amery to decide for them their matters and rule over India, 
fie reported by saying: ''Does Rajaji want to force the Punjabee Hindus and the 
Sikhs to agree to Pakistan with the help of Amery’s bayonet**. He did not want 
Punjab to become another Poland. He euggeated that Gandhiji ahould declare 
that he would not agree to any communal settlement nnless the Bikhe accepted 


it also. 

S MMndra Singh moved an amendment asking for an independent Sikh State. 

Master Tara Singh, in course of his conolnding remarks, while accepting the 
order of the Panth laid : **X have decided to obey you beeance my heart is in the 
work which you have entmeted to me.** He regretted that Hiodae were not 
realisti and oeoiared that he had nowhere aaid that Hindus and Sikhs eonld not 


unite in their opposition to the O.R. formula. Of oouree» for a. common eanco 
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being nede by the Hindus end the Sikhs the time hed not yet come. He, however, 
declared that the Sikhs would not ^ree to any such division of India-^mong the 
Hindus and the Muslims. If Muslims could not be prevailed upon to remain In a 
united India, the Sikhs could not be forced to go out of a united India*— into 
Pakistan"* 

Central Akali Dal's Statement 

Baha Kharak Singh, President, (Central Akali Dal, issued the following 
statement to the press on the 20th. Anmst 

The so-called All Parties Sikh Ooiiference, which is being held at Amritsar 
to-day, on the invitation of Master Tara Singh, is almisnomer, because in fact it is 
only a meeting of the Akali party, to which some others, who are expected to say 
yes to the Akalis. have also been invited. The Central Akali Dal decided yesterday 
not to participate in the said meeting, 1 also understand that the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan and many other indueiitial 8ikh societies and organisations have also like- 
wise boycotted this meeting. It is clear from this that the said meeting cannot by 
any stretch of language be called **AII-Parties Conference." uor can toe decisions 
arrived at this meeting be called the voice of the Panth. 

The Secretary of the Central Akali Dal wrote : 

A representative meeting of leading 8ikha from all over the Pan jab and the 
N. W. F. P. was held at Lahore on Sunday under the auspioea of Central Akali 
DaL Baba Kharak Singh presided. 

The meeting adopted a lengthy reaolution rejecting the Gandhi-O.B " formula 
and declaring that the Sikhs would not accept any scheme of India's vivisection and 
will oppose Pakistan tooth and nail. Sardar Amar Singh the '^Sher i- Punjab moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sardar Pritam Singh, Bedi Uurcharan Singh 
of Cainpl)ellf.>oro and others. 

The meeting also passed some other resolutions including oAe for the immediate 
release of political prisoners. 

The Sikh CommimisU* Conference * 

Amritsar — 1 1 th. September 1944 

Faith In QandhPa Leadership 

Support to Gandbijee in his efforts st bringing al>out a settlement of the 
communal tangle was voiced by a conference of Sinks held near the Queen Victoria 
Statue At Amritsar on the 11th September 1944. This meeting had been invited by 
Baba Wasakha Singh, Baba Sohaii Singh Bhakna, both communist leaders, and 
Sardar Sarmukb Singh Jbabal, a Sikh Congress leader. About Blkh workers 
belonging to various parties among the Sikhs res|x>nded to the invitation. The 
communists were predominant and there were present Home Congressmen who were 
free to come and representatives of the Central Sikh Youth l.,eague. Progressive 
Akali Party, and Malwa Khalsa Durbar. Entrance to the sbamiaiia where the 
meeting was held was regulated and none excepting those invited were allowed to 
go in. The Akalis were prominent by their absence and so was the Central 
Akali Dal. 

At the conference the name of S, Amar Singh Jhabal was proposed by S. 
Jagit Singh for the chair. 

Babu Dan Singh opposed the proposal but he did not pr<*S8 his proposal and 
ultimately S. Amsr Singh was voted to the chair, 

81KHA8 Borm to Sdffbr 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, in the course of bis 0|)eDing remsrks, said that 
it was a pity that those who had no beaitation in declaring their faith in Amery'a 
assurances did not want to accept the aasuraoces given to them by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Otherwise there was no reason why a storm should have been railed in 
the name of Sikhism. Master Tsra Hingb, by asking the Hikbs to unite against the 
Congress, was merely strengthening the foot-bold of British imperialism in India. 
Opposition to GandhijeeV effort at setMog the Uiiidu-Muslim differeitees waa 
nothing abort of l>eirayal of the country and the rights of her people. He eoo« 
demiied the action of those Sikhs who held a demonstration in Bombay against 
Gandbijee. These Sikhs had not raised tbs name of Sikhism by doing uiai. 
sp^er said that be hung his head in shame at the doing of those Bikbs, 

Continuing Ssrdar Amar Singh Jhabal maintained that the Sikba were boro to 
suffer and do sacrifice for the freedom of India and the proteetiou of the poor end 
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doim*trodd«o. It was nothing abort of tieaehary to aak the Sikha to keep away 
from the freedom movement. It waa cowardice to frighten the Sikha in the name 
of Sikhiam and diviaion of their homeland. What of lakha even if one Sikh waa 
Mt in the Pakiatan he would remain aecnre there beeauae every true Sikh knowa 
how to protect himaelf. Attempta were being made to mialead the Sikha once again 
and barter them away for loavea and fiah^a of ofliicea inatead of freedom of India 
which waa neareat to the heart of every Sikh. He warned the Sikha againat being 
once again thrown at the feet of Britiah imperialiam which h ad 
been holding India faat now for yeara. 

Faith in Gandbijbe 

5. Amar Singh declared that they had gathered to give a lie to the propaganda 
which waa being carried on againat the Punjab Sikha that none of them waa with 
the Coiigreaa and had no faith in Gandhijee’a ieaderahip and aupport hia efforta at 
bringing about a communal aettlement. 

6. Amar Singh Jhabal, maintained that they would not be frightened by the 
^Huknamaa** iaaued by Maater Tara Singh and othera againat the nationaliat Sikha 
and they did not care if they were called atheiata or non-Sikha. 

Ihe meBBages received from many Sikh workers who could not attend were 
retd out. 

Several workers ooming from various diRtricts delivered mesaagea which they 
hpd brought from workers who could not come having been reatricted. Many of 
these restricted workers were old workers who had suffered imprisonments iu the 
Qurdwara movement. In their messages these old workers, some of whom made 
touching references to the days when they suffered imprisonmenta in the Akali 
movement, had declared their full support to Gandbijee in bis efforts for achieving 
BindU'Muslim unity and the *O.K.* formula. 

A number of workers presented documents with thumb impressions of villagers 
signifying support to Mahatma Gandhi and faith in his leadership. 

It was announced that a letter had been sent to Gandhijee bearing signatures 
and thumb impreaaions of Bikh ladies expressing faith in his leadership. 

Savdar Sarmukh Singh Jhabal, moving the main resolution) expressing faith 

10 Gsndhijee’s leadership, said that to-day the Bikhs were faced again with a critical 
aitiiation. Outwardly alluring terms were being offered to keep away the Bikhs from 
doing the right thing and supporting the freedom movement. Those in power in 
the Akali Party were behaving just in the manner in which the chief IChalsa 
Dewanwalas behaved in 1914 in declaring patriots as being non-Bikhs. Efforts were 
being made to keep away the nationalist Bikhs from the Bhiromani Gurdwara 
^•bandhak Committee with the official help on lame excuses. The name of 
religion was being exploited, religion which was like nectar was now being exploited 
to lull people into slumber. That is why religion te-day was being described aa 
opium. The Bikhs need not be frightenra away by the name of Pakistan, he added. 
Bardar Sarmukh Bingh Jhabal asked the Bikhs to declare their faith in the leader- 
ahip of Gandhijee who was ihe only leader who would lead them to victory. He 
aaidi Let us win freedom for the sake of freedom.” 

Safeguarding Gaddies 

8. Autar Singh Daler, President Central Bikh Youth League, seconding the 
rcaolution said that Mr. Bavarkar and Master Tara Singh were conspiring together 
to keep the British hold on India. They were creating a new block in the way of 
forces of freedom in India. They were only looking for safeguarding their 
'^gaddies". The Akalis were already co-operating with the League in the N. W. F. 
Province to remain in power, 'i'hey were doing the same thing in the Punjab. 
Wes not that exploitation ? 

Sardar Hira Singh Narli, supporting the resolution further said that the 
anti-nationalist forces among the Sikhs were raising their head and those who till 
yesterday were nationalists were ddog the same things as their predecessors Chief 
Khsisa Dewanwalas did. He felt that by Usndbijee’s present move nationalist 
eause would certainly be strengthened. If Mr. Jinnah would not settle he would be 
exposed end the nationalist Muslims would be once again in the forefront. But 

11 itfrsemeut was reached and Britiah Government would refuse to concede the 
national demand they wonid be exiKwed also. He criticised the Hindn Babhmits also. 

Sardar Teja Singh Swaiantra BI.L,A. supporting the reeolntion said that 
to*day the League ideology has come to stay and thsre was hardly a Muslim who 
did not have faith In that. He declared that there cooM not be unity witbonl 
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eetebliehment of PakisUn. Sardar Teia SloRh criticiaing the Sikh leaderahip aaid 
that they had given no right lead to the Sikhs. 

He had no doubt that the A kalis were sitting on the fence and were playing 
that game to retain power in the Punjab and in the Centre. If Gainitki'Jiunah talks 
succe^ the Akalis might jump back among the iiatlouallsts and would dei'lare that 
they were with them. 

Sardar Durlah Singh, General Secretary of the Progressive Aksli Party moved 
an amendment requesting Gandhijee to consult nationalist (5ikhs ln*fore making any 
final commitmenL Sardar Durlab Singh said tliat Akalis got a Ministership in the 
Punjab on the promise to help in the recruitment. To-day the A kali leadership 
was supported by knights and titled gentry. 

Sardar Duleep Singh supported the resolution. He regretted that the Akalis 
were bargaining everywhere ana were acrlficing principles for small gains. 

Sardar Sarniukh Singh Jhabal accented the amendment addifig that Mahatma 
Gandhi had already given an assnranee that be was willing to hear everyone and 
he would see that justice would be done to every community. 

the following resolution as amended was unanimously adopted amidst 
repeated shouts of “Sat Sri Akal*’. 

•‘This meeting welcomes GanclijtV efTorls to end the political deadlock throngh 
Congress-Lesgue unity, slid wishes that his eflorts be crowned with success at the 
earliest. i 

“The Gsndhi-Wavcll corr# ondenoe makes it iibscduiely clear that the Govern- 
ment is neither prepsred to ref *5 national leaders nor to end the political deadlmik 
and grant national Governmer India. The baHis of this iiubriuling altitude of 
Imperialism lies in the disun moiig Hindus, Sikhs and MiiHlinis. Only hy 

accepting the right of self-dej itioii of Sikhs and Muslims, can this disunity bo 

liquidated. Therefore, a O •I.^ague-Sikh agreement is, the only way to 

liquidate disuniiy. to end tiT ^ck and advance towards National Government. 

'This meeting has h in Mahatmaji's assurance to the Sikhs. 

Mahatmaji has given a leal I the deadlock by accepting the pliticifde of the 

right of seK-determinntiou for the Muslims, ^ 

‘The conference declares its full faith in Gandhi jee's leadership and requests 
biro to consult nstionslist Sikh opinion before committing himself to any final 
settle men t. • 

'This meeting sfipesls to all Sikhs to side with the forces of fretdom atid 
to participsU' in the freedom movement.** 

S. Amar Singh .Thahal, in the course of his concluding remarks about the 
Indian army said that men would be forthcoming to join the army to fight 
India's battle for her defence from any external aggression, when India has her 
own Government. 

Siirtlar {Bahu) iJan tSingh IVacchoa moved a resolution condemning the Punjab 
Government’s attitude in keeping many detenus in jails snd imr>osiiig restrictions 
on those who were released and demanding the release of all political prisoners and 
the Tcmoval of all restrictions on them. The mover said that it was lor the 
Government to decide whether it wsnted to befriend the nationalist sections or 
continue bitterness by continuing to detain workers and restrict them. 

6\ Deva Singh sfconded the resolution and said that the patriots who suffered 
for freedem's sake deserved all praise. 

S, Sohan Singh Josh supported the resolution and said that there were 
several detenus in jail who were in jail before even the war started. 

The Unionist Government was not releasing those patriots in the Giijrst Jail 
because it wst afraid that they would give strength to the nationalist forces. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution was moved by Baba Sher Singh advising that in public 
speeches no strong words should be used in criticising either religion or individuals. 
'The resolution was, however, not pressed when an objection was raised snd it was 
suggested thst only a circular should be issued to that effect. 

The conference tben adjourned* 
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The All India Akali Conference 

Fifth Session — Lahore — 14th. October 1944 

Prettdsiitisl Address 

*'The Bikhs sre opposed to the estsblishment of Pskistsn snd they cannot 
tolerate India’s Tivisection. But if India is to be divided and out into pieces, the 
Sikhs must have a State and they mast be given a homeland on the basis of the 
land now in their possession and their political importance,*' said Sardar Pritam 
Singh, President (Jathedsr) of the Shiromsni Akali Dal, in the course of bis 
presidential address at the 5th All-India Akali Conference, which opened in Lahore on 
the 14th. Oetober 1944. 

The conference was held in a huge pandal, the entrance to which was through 
Qyani Sher Singh Gate underneath which was hanging a motto: *'Beware of the 
Russian agents." 

The rresident-elect and some important Akali leaders, including those released 
during the last two or three days, were accorded a warm reception at the Badami 
Bagh railway station and were conducted in a procession to the pandal in the 
Minto Park. There were acorea of Akali Jathas in their blue turbans and the 
Akalis carried Nishan Hahibs. 

Before the conference opened. Master Tara Singh unfurled the Sikh flag, 
amidst the tunes of the bands and shouts of Sat Sri Akal. Masterjee, while 
unfurling the dag, said that the Sikhs at present were threatened with two very 
great dangers. One danger, he said, were the communists and the other danger 
was from Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. Masterjee asked his community 
to bewar<t of both the dangers which he described as ^'strong ’.storms blowing 
against us." 

Master Tara Bingh, while declaring that the Sikhs were not prepared to suffer 
the British, who had denied them their freedom, they were equally unprepared to 
suffer the doings of tyrants like (Mahatma) Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah both of whom 
wanted to impose Hindu and Muslim majorities on the Sikhs by dividing India, 
He made an appeal to the Bikhs to be united under the Sikh flag which was a 
symbol of self-respect. It was for the Sikhs to maintain their self-respect and 
refrain from being led astray. 

There was a general sense of pleasure espressed by those who addressed the 
conference and attended it on the release of patriotic Akali leaders like Sardar 
Isbar Bingh Majhale, President of the Darbar Sahib Committee, Amritsar, S. Udham 
HIngh I^agoke, 6. Darshaii Singh Pheruman. and S. Sohan Singh, Jalal Osman, 
who came to Lahore to-day. 

They were all greeted by the Akali workers and a hearty welcome was extend- 
tended to them by the President and the other speakers at the conference. 

Hope was expressed that those left behind in jail would also be released 

soon. 

References were made to the sad death of Gyani Sher Singh by the President 
and other s^kers and tributes were paid to him. 

Gandhiji mostly, the communists and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
to some extent, were the main targets of the main speaker, after the President at 
the conference and one or two poets. The "0. li." formula was the basis of all the 
severe condemnation, Gyani Kartar Singh was credited with having excelled Mr. 
Jinnah in his attempt to ridicule Gandbijee and throw mud on him and levelling 
charges on the Oongress Ministers in some of the provinces snd accusing them of 
the "injustice" done to the Sikhs. His speech looked like an impeachment of 
Gandbijee and he employed aome of the strongest epithets ''to express resentment at 
what great sin Gandbijee has committed" by what he described as 'Agoing back from 
bis word given to the Sikhs" who he said "have never been treated with any such 
disrespect and discourtesy during the past one hundred years by any political 
leader." 

Gyani Kartar Singh also described Mr. Jinnah aa the ^'political enemy of the 
Sikhs," who, he said, "if succeeds in his plan, would ruin the Sikba." He, however, 
paid a tribute to Mr. Jtnnah's political aagacity. He describkl the idea of demo- 
eraey aa foreign and unacceptable to him. He condemned communiata alto. 

Jathedar JPriiam Singh^ in the course of hia apeeeh, whUe inaddng ap pppesl 
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to tbe Sikbt to •tend united, in view of the dtnR«n confronting them, eondeinnad 
the CommuoiBis as beiug tbe immediate danger to Bikbe. He deieribed the 
CommuniatB ae weather cocks, who were playing a double game. Voicing tbe Sikh 
opposition to the vivii»ectiou of India. Bardar Pritam Sing aaid that tbe Sikba 
were opposed to Pakietan and they would not tolerate tbe slavery of the Hindu 
majority or tbe Muslim majority. If India was to be cut into pieces, tbe Jaibcder 
demanded a State for ths Sikhs who, be said, if Pakistan was to be established, 
must get a homeland on the basis of their importanee and tbe land which thev held 
in the Punjab. The Hindu or Muslim majority, he pointed out, could not be loieled 
upon the Sikhs either by the combination of Hindus or Muslims or by tbe BriUsb 
bayonet He hoped that the British would not lend the support of their bayonet for, U 
they did, it would not be the reward of tbe services tbe Sikhs were now renderbg 
In the war ? The British took the l*unjab from tbe Sikba and they must not make 
them slaves of others. Numbers, be said, did not matter for when the Sikba ruled 
the Punjab they were only 60 . 000 . 

The President complained that Gsndhijee had not consulted the Sikba and there- 
fore not kept his word given to the Sikhs in 1929 . Gsndhijee. be said, did not seam to 
care for tbe Sikhs who be thought wore non-existent. Gsndhijee wanted to sell the 
Sikhs to Mr. Jinnsh. Congress, said Mr. Pritam Singh, could ill afford to saorl* 
flee the Muslima stid therefore it was prepared to sacrifice the Sikhs. In 1915-10 
the Biklis were in the pocket of the British end they used them end now Gandhiies 
thought that the Sikhs were in his pocket and wanted to use them. The Sikns, 
he said, have refused to be used. 

The President criticised the Sikh States whom he accused of not giving fair 
treatment to the Sikhs. He said that time was coming when the Bilm maaaea 
would make some of the rulers feel that they must adhere to Sikhism. Mors Bikhs 
should bo employed in the Sikh States. He also com plained of injustice being done 
to tbe Bikhs in the non -Sikh States. 


Rwsolution8--2nd[ Day — Lahore — ISih. October 1944 

llie Sikh demand lor an independent Bikb State wss not pressed at the 
second open session of the Conference. Master Tara Singh, who wss the mover 
of the rosin resolution, declared that, though the Bikhs wanted an independent 
Bikb Stale for themselves, tbe demand was not being pressed end was being held 
back in order to keep the door o|)en for negotiations. 

S, Mangal Singh, who supported Master Tars Singh, in an eauslly forceful 
speech, referred to tbe decision not to press tbe demand to remain wnst he called 
*'fiexible*', in order that it may fit in anywhere if and when an attempt waa made 
to do justice to the Sikhs. 

Tbe Sikh position, as explained by all the existing ‘*biK guns” of the Akall 
Ptriy, on the ssme msin resolution, was that tbe Sikhs were prepsred for any kind 
of settlement but they would in no esse iolerste division of India or the establiih- 
ment of Pakistan. 

Id esse tbe Hindus and Muslima were to part as brothers and share the 
country, the Sikhs, as youngest of tbe three brothers, would also ask for their share, 
said Principal Oanga Singh, who bad no hesitation in saying that he would like 
tbe Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs to remain together as one man in a free India. 
Pakistan, in tbe very candid opinion of theie Sikh leaders, would benefit tbe Mus- 
lims and, to some extent, tbe Hindus but it would prove ruinous to tbe Bikhs. 

Master Tara Singh, while maintaining that India should not be divided, said 
that if division was to take place, then they would have no objection it tbe 
Mussalmans, who were now asking for 50 per cent in tbe centre, would give to tbe 
Bikhs bO per cent in the Pakistan or even agree to give 33 per cent to each one of 
the three communities living in tbe Punjab viz., tbe Hindus, the Muslima and the 
Sikhs. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A. (Central), who has always been credited with 
holding balanced viewe, while claiming to speak as a Congress Bikb, said that there 
was hardly a Bikb who bad greater respect for Gsndbiji, but in their opposition to 
tbe estsblisbment of Pakistan tbe Bikbe would resist all sttempte, including the 
British bayonets by all weapons. He added, **But let it be understood that now 
the Bikhs would not employ the weapon of non-violence but use all weapons which 
our great Guru Gobind Singh had given to ua.*' 

The general tons of the speeches at the conference, though expressive of Sikh 
annoyance at Gandhijee’s alleged breaking of the promise held ont to them in 
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provided a healthy contrast to the tone of the main speaker at the opening ssasion 
laet night. Masterjee*s speech even though punctnatra with one or two ‘'harsh'* 
words — ^hesitatingly utter«d*~-was undoubt^ly conciliatory. 

The Communists, especially the Sikh communists, were greatly criticised and 
every speaker asked the Sikhs to beware of them. They were described as Muslims. 

Master Tara Singh moved the following resolution 

1 (a) lliis session of the All-India Akali Conference is of the opinion that 
the last eight years’ working of the Provincial Autonomy set up under the scheme 
of the Government of India Act 1935, with an unalterable statutory Muslim 
majority as a result of the Communal Award, has adversely affected the vital Sikh 
interest and has seriously injured the Sikh community, 'ihe Sikh interests have 
suffered greatly in economic, political, religions and cultural spheres. Even the 
reserved powers of the Governor given to him under the constitution have failed to 
protect them. It is for the first time after the annexation of the Punjab by the 
British that the Sikhs have been reminded that their home-landR are being ajtain 
pasted over to the Muslims under the protection of the British bayonet. The Sikh 
masies feel very keenly that they have been sacrificed at the altar of political 
expediency to appease the Muslims. 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi's offer of Pakistan to Mr. Jinnah and subHfqnent talks 
for communal settlement without taking the Sikhs into confideiice notMiib^tanding 
the assurance given to the Sikhs by the Congress in its resolution of have 
greatly perturbed thim. When the proposal to vivisect their very home- lands is 
under active consideration, it is an undeniable fact that in this inatUi* the Sikl.'s 
are the most vitally affected community in India. They should, therefore, be 
treated as major party in the negotiations, but they are nowhere in the picture. 
Neither in his offer to Mr. Jinnah, nor in his long correspondence with ihe Muslim 
League leader, any reference has been made to the Sikhs. I'hus they have been 
completely ignored. Mahatma Gandhi has also followed the policy of Muslim 
appeasement at the ekpense of the Sikh community. 

(c) As regards the communal settlement this session of the AlMndia Conference 
wishes to unequivocally declare on behalf of the Sikh Panth that the Sikhs are 
prepared atid willing to support any scheme of communal settUment which 
provides «for them ample scope for their political, cultural religious development to 
their satisfaction. The ('onference further declares that along with the ^Hindus and 
Muslims, they are prepared to live like brothers as equally free community in a 
free united India and that they shall not submit to the domination of any other 
community. 

(d) This Conference after full consideration of the various terms of the Kaja- 
Gandhi formula, as well ss the ])roposal of Mahstma Gandhi contained in Gandhi- 
Jiunah correspondence have come to the conclusion that this scheme of communal 
settlement is greatly detrimental to the interests of the Sikhs in particular and 
country in general, therefore, this Conference rejects it, and calls upon the Sikhs to 
carry on ceaseless agitation unless the scheme is finally dro|.>ped and the Sikhs are 
assured that no aimilnr proposal will be put forward. 

This Conference further declares no communal settlement will be acceptable to 
tbs Sikhs unless it is approved by the ^hiromani Akali Dal. 

Master Tara Singh ^ began by condemning the present mentality which, he 
said, was swaying the whole fabric of the administration of the province since the 
advent of provincial autonomy. 

While during the Moghal llsj there were only one or two rulers, now every 
Mussalman, said Masterjee, regarded himself a rtilir. Be had no hesitation In 
saying that there was “Aurangzebi Kaj'' in the Punjab, even without the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. The pity was that in the name of war no one was allowed to 
speak out. Masterjee expressed the view that Malik Khizar Hayat is better than Sir 
SIkander whom be held respoDsible for eommunaliem in the Punjab. 

While referring to Gandhiji and his recent negotiations with Mr. Jinnah, 
Masterjee said that Gandhiji had not treated the Sikbs justly by not keeping op the 
aeaurance given to them. He said he would hesitate to go to the Mahstma now, 
even if invited, because he felt that the self-res|>ect of the Sikhs had been 
wounded. The Sikhe would be affected the moat, if Pakistan was caUbliabed and, 
therefore, it were thev alone who should be consulted before Pakistan was 
established in the Punjab. The nlea Uial ihe Sikhs were smaller in number was 
described by Masterjee as futile Wauae, be said, the Sikhs were 57 lakhs but in 
Ireland, with a population of 43 lakha, two States had been formed. The Sikhs did 
wot want to rule but wanted freedom and they were prepared to suffer for it 
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Their oppoeiiioo to the CommunAl Award did not anccced becanae the Ooearn- 
nent, he said, broke their oppoaition and it could do ao eTrn oow« He, howerer. 
hoped that the t^ikha would not let Pakietaii take ita birth. 

Maaterjee, who dearribrd Gandhijra Jcttir io him aa unealiafactorT. raid (hat 
an effeetire programme to oppcae Fakiatan would be placed before the *Fanth’ 
soon. Haater Tara Hingh declartd that if the Cmgrraa would it move Mahatma 
Gandhi from all bia }>oaitiona in the Cougrcaa for having acted tgaiuht the Congrras 
reaolution he would bear uo beaitaiion in jiimpiug back into the Cengreaa fold. 

Principal Gatiga Singh hoiked that their power would not turit into muatard 
again and he warni-d the t^ikha against their internal an^miea. h^ikha bad tniited 
Oandhiji and Buffered greatly in following him and they were neither beggars nor 
bargainera. 

Oyafii Kartar Singh, M.L.A., aupporting the rcHOlution, referred to the injuatica 
which he said was being done to the Bikha in the matter of aeivicea. The resolution 
waa paaaed unanimouBly. 

Gandhiii*t Ataurance to the Sikhs 

Mahatma GondAi, replying to a letter frtm Stmlar JbvrlaV Singh, Ginrral 
Secretary of the Central Bikh Youth lifpgce, i(C|uri^tii>g a piMral apaiitance to 
nationalist Bikha that their intereetv are sate in hia nituda ai d iliaL they will not be 
aacrideed at any coat, says : could never be gniliy of bleaaing anything which la 

contrary to the national interest. Yon can certainty have the assurance that the 
intereata of the nationalist Bikba aa also of all nationaliHtH are safe in iny lianda and 
also, 1 preatitne, in the Congress hands, though, aa you know, I have no authority 
to apeak on behalf of the Congress.’* 

Concluding his letter Mahatma Gandhi says : “There are many inventions 
about me going the ground. 1 would warn frhnds against giving credence to any 
of them without reference to me.” • 

Mr. Pyarclal released the following correspondence that passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Bardar Lurlab Bingb, General Bccretary of the Central Bikh 
Youth League : • 

Letter from Sardar Pariah Singh, dated Lahore November 12. • 

Kespected napuji, 

I believe you are aware of the developments that arc taking place in the Bikh 
politics everyday. Beveral misunderstandings are being created and the mind of the 
Bikh public is being poisoned constantly against the 1 'ongress. The Bikh Youth 
lieague and other iiaticnaliat Sikhs, who are working among the Sikhs for the rauHa 
of nationalism, have to face acveial dtfficuliira and ) would therefore rrejnest you to 
kindly clarify the following points and remove the miaunderstanding as far aa 
possible. 

The Congress had promised in its Lsbore resolution of 1029 thotno constitution 
would be acceptable to the. C>}DgTesa which does not give the lullcst satisfaction to 
the Sikhs. >ou know a large number of Sikhs are perturbed over Ksjaji’s propo- 
aais. Supposing Mr. Jinnsh bad accepted tlie proposals in full, or in an amended 
form, what would have been the position of the Bikba io that 7 

Even the A kalis feel very Indignant because you did not touch the question of 
meeting the Sikh deputation aa suggested by Master ’I'ara Singh in hta letter. Can 
you please make it clear why it waa not ^considered deairahlc to invite the Bikh 
leaders before proceeding to Mr. Jinnah for the talks 7 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lal’a reaolution clearly states that the Congress would be no 
party to the vivisection of the country. Ja it not a fact that Hajaji’a proposals rtin 
counter to that reaolution 7 The Bikh public is made to believe that Gandhi]i dora 
not favour the idea of the Bikba remaining io the Gongreas becanae of their belief 
in the sword. 

The Bikba have always made the greatest possible contribution to the cause of 
India’s freedom and they are prepared to do that in future also, but aticb an attitude 
on your part ia likely to diacoorage them. "Will yon veiy kindly throw aome light 
on this iaaue 7 

Maater Tara Singh and other retponaible Akali leaders have often declared in the 
preae and on the platform that tbe SikanderBaldev Singh Fact waa enacted with 
the concent and bleitinga of the Congreca High Command and Sardar Patel’s 

r ial representative who waa present in tbe Punjab tbrougheut tbe nagotiationa and 
tbe Sardar was kept informed of all the devtlopmenta. Further, it ia said that 
the Asad i’nniab scheme waa introdneed with your content and bltecinga. The 
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Dationalist Sikhs rep:srd both the schemet m aDti-naiionsl and opposed to the 
intereato of the country and the community. Can you kindly guide us in the 
matter ? 

In (he end I will request you. Bapnji, to give a general assurance to the 
nationalist Sikhs that their interests are safe in your hands and that they will not be 
sacrificed at any cost The heart of the Sikh masses is with the dongress and 
nationalism and patriotism are their proud heritagSL They cannot depart from these 
principles, but let them have this satisfaction at least that the Congress will do ho 
injustice to them and that they will have their proper place in free India. 

Fraying for your long life* 

Yours sincerely. 

(Sd.) Durlab Singh. 

Gandbui 8 Rbply 

The following la Mahatma Oandhljl's reply dated, Sevagram 14th November 1944* 

Dear. Sardar Durlab Singh. 

This is my answer to your questions : (1) My association with Rajaji in his 
formula could not affect the 6ikh position in the slightest degree, even if Qaid-i* 
Azam Jin nab accepted it. The Lahore resolution of the Congress referred to by you 
stands. The result of Qaid-i*Azam Jiiinah's acceptance would have been that both 
of UB would have gone to the Bikba and others interested to secure their acceptance. 
1 had made this clear in my letter to Masterjee. 

(2) I cannot understand the Akali indignation. My meeting a deputation was 
unnecessary in view of my abaolute aaaurance. If Maaterjee had wanted to bring hia 
friends to me, in apite of my asaurance, I would have gladly seen them aa I did 
other friends who sought clarification from me. 

(3) Maulana Saheb explained the implications of the Jagat Karainlal rasolutiou 
which please eee. But supposing that it is Inconsistent with the Bajsji Formula 
and the Congress accepts the latter, there is nothing to prevent the Congress from 
rescinding the resolution. 

(4) How could I favour a contrary opinion when 1 have always given the 
closest cpllaboratton to Sikh friends ? Tbose Sikhs, who do not accept the Congreas 
creed, naturally refrain, like many others, from joining the Congress. 

(5) 1 know nothing about the Sikaodar-Baldev Siogh Pact, much leas about 
the Congress High Command’s association with it. Nor do I know the details of 
theAzad Punjab scheme. 

I could never be guilty of blessing anything which ia contrary to the national 
interest. You can certainly have the assurance that the interesta of the nationalist 
Sikhs, as also of all naiioiialists. are safe in my hands and also, 1 presume, in the 
Congress bands, though as you know 1 have no authority to apeak on behalf of the 
Congress. 

There are many inventions about me going the round. I would warn friends 
against giving credence to any of them without reference to me. 

You re aincerely, 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

The Akali Jubilee Conference 
Ist Seteion— Jandiala — ^25th. November 1944 

Presidential Address 

'T should admit that during the war several allegations have been made 
against the Akali organiaation. 1 cannot call all of them ’false, ’ but the ideal of the 
Bhiromani Akali Dai has always remained *to serve the Panth. the country and the 
oppress^, and to work for the management and reform of the Gurdwarae,” said 
8. Jahar Singh MajhaiU in the course of his presidential address at the firat Akali 
Jubilee Conference held at Jandiala. District Jullunder, on the 25th November 1944. 

He added : "The Akalia have stood eteadfast by the Congresa in all the move- 
ments launced at by Ibia national organiaation for the emancipation of the mother- 
land. During the Nagpur National Flag Satyagraha, the Martial Law days, 1921 Move- 
ment. 19^ Movement and then in 1940 and 1942 the Akalia did not lag behind any 
one elae. To name only a few of oar leaden, Sardar Pariap Singh, M.L.A., General 
Beoretary, P.P.C.C., Sardar Daraban Bingb Pheruman, Qiani Gurmukh Singh 
Muasafir, Baba Labh Singh of Jullundor, and Sardar Baaant Singh of Moga were all 
arrested alter August 8. In this lllaQs of Doaba numeroaa Akali workers were pat 
bdiind the prison bars and many of them are still there* It was the Akalia, agaiOy 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


who offisrod thomielTM for arrait bj tokiog oat proeeitions io the Anarkoli, Lihon. 
Mid the Hell Bezer, Amritaer. On the other hand, what hare the Oommuniata 
done? At a Riaan Conference held atBhakna Kelen, Comrade Bohan Singh Joah, 
the Oommnniet Leader, proudly aeid: *1! there have been no diaturbanoee In the 
Punjab it ie because of our influence with the people.'* 

*Theee traitors (OommuntsU) to the country who Ulked of bringing about a 
revolution through this war/* he said, *'have turned turtle and given out the o^ 
that it Is a People*s war. This, however, is not very curious because in their 
unpstriotic attitude they hive coneistently oppos^ every move of the Indian 
National Congress. Their opposition to thcBynibolio Batyagraba movement of 1940 
and then to the idea of Mass Movement which had been contemplated In the 
resolution of August 1942 is only recent history. In fact, these Communists do not 
consider India as their motherland. Their source of inspiration and shrine of 
homage is the Boviet citadel of Moscow. Mother India should not expect any good 
from them.** 

*The Communists and the Unionists,** the Ssrdar continued, **are the chips of 
the same block. They vie with each other in maintaining the power of the 
foreigners in this land but I wish to declare that the Bhlromsni Akali Dal will 
continue to stand by the Congress in every struggle launched to achieve India’s 
freedom, as the B.A.I). has always done in the past.'* 

Referring to the Pakistan and the O.U. Formula, Ssrdar Ishar Singh said: 
**We have been under subjection for a very long time but the domt nation of the 
British is different and worse than all previous dominations in that the Mughala 
identified themaelves with the people of India and ultimately adopted India as their 
homeland. But the policy of the British haa created so many warring acctiona in 
the body politic of India that the Muslima belonging to the Muslim League are 
demanding 'Pakistan.* viz., a sovereign Ststc of their own. 

**The arrogant attitude adopted by the Government since 1042 has geatly dis- 
appointed our countrymen. The 0. R. Formula is a aymptoro of this sense of 
frustration. This formula has strengthened the hands of Pakistanists and baa bit 
those countymen hard who stand tor an Akhsnd Hindustan. Although several 
Congressmen have expressed their opinion against the formula, yet fhere la an 
apprehension in certain quarters that the Congress may accept It under the influenoa 
of Qandhiji’s great personality. Tbit is as probable as it is improbable. The 
Congress position, ao far as 1 understand. Is that it adheres to the Jagat Narainlal 
Resolution. I may, however, express my opinion that the C.K. Formula is no 
aoiution of the present complicated fioliiical situation of the country.'* 

**One thing is clear,*' the Bardar declared, "and that is that we will never 
accept Pakistan and will fight it to the finish.” Bardar Ishar Bingh concluded 
by saying: "Our ideal is a Free India where the Bikhs are also free like all other 
communities. We stand for a noble ides and we will sticoeed in attsip^ng it.'* 


The Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Preudential Addren— Ludhiana— 10th November 1944 

'There can be no compromise with any fsnUatic claim for cutting India to 
pieces either on communal or on provincial considerations,” declared l)r. Shyama 
Prasad Mooksrjse, presiding over the Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference, which 
met at Ludhiana on the 10th November 1S44. 

On alighting from the train, Dr. i/oolcerjce and Dr. B, S, Afofmje^ who aeooiii- 
panted him, were profusely gsrisnded. The plstform was thronged with aeversi 
thousands of persona who cheered them as they were conducted under an archway of 
numerous esffron-ooloured Mahssabba fisgs. Bested in a two -horse driven csrrisga 
they psssed through crowded etreeu. 

'The presidentisi proeeseion, origtnslly plsnned, wss not tsken out as it had been 
banned by the autboritlei. The organieere had also inatrncted the Mahasabha volan- 
teers not to wear uniforms. 

AddrMsing the Conference, Dr. Mookherjcf. ssid : "India has been and la one 
oonntry and moat remain so whatever seif-coostitnted exponents of so*cs1led Hindu* 
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Mntlim unity may declare. It ia a moat danfceroua pastime to try to placate that 
section of mualims who think it beneath their dignity to life in India as ench and« 
therefore, demand a territory of their own, eo?ereign and independent, carved out 
of our Motherland a territory where crores of Hindus will continue to live bereft 
of their Indian natioiiaiity. It is nothing abort of stabbing Indian liberty and 
nationalism in the back. India must have a strong and effective 

Central Governments to remain in charge of departments such as 

defence, foreign relations, finance, India’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, comnuinications and any other subject that may affect India’s welfare 
as a whole. While ekch zone based on linguistic and cultural affinity will develop 
in its own way nothing will he allowed to happen which will weaken India’s pro- 
gress and solidarity or lower her dignity, prestige and power in the international 
sphere. 

“Weakening op Hindus Part of British Policy” 

“The Hindu Mahasahha looks at India’s f)olitical problems with complete 

realism. Its sim is full indei^endence of India based on a constitution that will 

give due protection to minority rights, whenever and wherever iieceBsary. It opposes 
political pHiidering and pstronage of particular communities and interests merely on 
consideration of caste or religion though it readily acknowledges the imperative need 
for strengthening, by every iioBsible means, all the weaker links by giving them 
facilities for rairiing their standsrd. It restWs that weakening of Hindu rights and 
liberties is part oi a planned policy of the British rulers, who act in close, though 
probably implicit, understanding with a section of aggressive Muslims and use them 
as a cloak for their imperialistic purposes. To resist this attack on Hindus is a 
sacred and patriotic duty which must be boldly performed. The Hindu Mahasahha at 
the same lime d'cms it essential that proper com mu ual relationship should be 
fostered and developed at every centre. MuHlims who regard tbemHelves hs sons 
and daughters of Indiiv who are prepared to share with Hindus and others the joys 
and sorrows of a common nstioiial struggle should be hi lped to organise themselves 
so as to resist the suicidal activities of some of their co-religiouists who under 
British patronage are to-day spreading tlie poison of fanaticism. So long as separate 
electorates^iiOntinuQ this virus will not abate.” 

Need for Understanding with Sikhs 

Referring to the situation in the Punjab he said : ”1 have always felt the need 
for complete understanding between Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab. The menace 
of Pskistan strikes at the root of our national existence in the Provinces, where 
Hindus and Sikhs are in a minority. It is obvious that the situation may become 
grave if there isdisuiiity between them at this critical juncture in the history of 
of their Province. I hope the Provincial Hindu Sabba will do everything possible 
to unite these two communities and also to strengthen its relationship with those 
patriotic Muslims in the Ihinjab, who believe in the unity and integrity of India.” 

He coutiiiued; *Xet us realise that India is faced to-day with a supreme 
politicsl crisis. Her rulers who hold the country against the will of her people feel 
intoxicated by the apparent success of their repressive policy and their temporary 
economic conquest. They realise not that Indian Nationalism is no extinct volcano. 
The seismic forces are gathering more and more in strength. The spirit of an 
enohained India rebels silenty and no power, however mighty, can hope to ihold by 
force one-fifth of the human race under subjugation for all time. Britain will not 
willingly part with power in India and, indeed, without India, both Britain’s position 
in the international world and her plans for post-war recovery will alike be seriously 
jeopardised. At this crisis, wo have to play our part worthily so that posterity will 
have no cause to blame us for betraying the country or for selling our birth-right 
for a mess of pottage or for lack of clear foresight and determination.” 

United Front of Hindu Minority Provinces 

Snggesting a united front of Hindu Minority Provinces, Dr. Mookherjee said, 
”Such a united front will not only help to strengthen the power of resistance of 
each but also rouse public opinion throughout India in respect of some major issnes 
affecting the rights of Hindus and India’s freedom. To-dsy, by subtle propaganda 
it ia sought to be made out that the intereats of the Muslim minority cannot be 
aafeguarded if majority rule is recognised in India. It is, indeed, amazing, that this 
ao-oalled love for minorities dwindles away whenever the rights and interesta of the 
Hindu minority are involved. 

One can understand deliberate planning on the part of our rulera to curb the 
politioal rights of Hindus, becauae ot thdr patriotiam and of their datarmined efibrta 
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to Me Ui6 end of foreign rule In this oountry. One enn nleo follow the nttitnde of 
e eection of Muslims drenining of n eepnmte end independent homeland for them- 
•eivee within India, changing even the name of that portion of Indteii territory* 
They are over-anxioue to weaken the poaition of Hindue and ooiiaolidate their own 
for aerving their narrow and aelfiah enda* 

But it is not theae open enemiaa alone we have to atruggle again «1. The moat 
•ubveraive attack cornea from falae frianda ; forcea within our own commiinitv who 
refuse to look at stern realittea and create confusion and disaenaioii within the Hindn 
fold. I'he hisiorv of Indian Nationalism reveals how religion has been deliberately 
introduced into the i)oUtical constitution of the country by shrewd British politiciaiie 
and everv effort mscie to suMue the Nationalist forcea for tightening the bureau- 
cratic hold on Indian adminiatration. 

Retolutions— Ludhiana — 2nd Day— llth. November 1944 

The second sitting of the Conference wae held on Saturday night. In the 
absence of Dr. Shysnia Prasad Mookerjae, who was not keeping well, Dr. B.8. 
Moonje occupied the chair. About 40,000 tssople attended the ses«tioii. 

i. Brij Lai moved the first resolution: This Ooiifetence place'* on record its 
deep sense of concern and horror at the way in which the poliu* 'Ai, religious and 
economic rights of the Hindus are being sacrificed at the altai of Communal K.i 
in the province, ^iiice the Hindu Congress members of the I'unjub Assembly have 
failed to attend the Assembly and to protect the interests of the constituency 
predominantly Hindu, they be called upon to resign. The Ooiiferciico resolves that 
public opinion be organised in the province to that 

While placing this resolution before the House. Lsla Brij Lai said that the 
present ('ongress M.L.A.s represented cbielly Hindu votes siid it was tiulr primary 
duty to protect the Hindu interesta but the policy of the Congress representatives in 
the Asscmhlics was that of ap}>easement which had miserably /ailed. As thev have 
failed to carry out the behests of Hindu constituents, it was our rightful demand 
that they should resign. 

The resulntioii was seconded by Pt* Babti Ham Sharms, I’roprietor gf 'NSandesh** 
and General Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Ihinjab Iliiidti (inference 
and Dr. 8atya Prakash of liohtak. 

The resolution when put to vote, wae unanimously carried amidst shouts of 
*'Hlndu Mahasabba A mar Hahe”, Doctor Mookerjee Amar Hahe." 

Gakdhui Should Lead Mahabadiia 

Lala Knndan Lai Lamha of Lyallpur moved the 4ie<*ond resolution that thii 
Conference placed on record its emphatic disapproval of the **C.K'*' Formula and 
the standing ofler of (landhiji to the Muslim lA^ague for a seiilement on that 
basis as it conceded the principle of division of the country. The Conference an- 
nounced its belief in the fundamental intei^rity of India and declared that the 
Hindus of the province would resist the partition of the Punjab and the establish- 
ment of I^akistan at all cost. 

Mr. Lamba, while sfieaking on the resolution, rxplsined how the policy of 
appeasemfiit adopted by the Congress had failed. Before the distiirhatices of 1942 
Gandhiji stood for Akhand Hindustan and declared that so long as the third party 
was in |K>wer, no communal aettlement could be arrived at. Mr. I.faroba aaid 
Gandhiji bad gone back on his past delarationa, and still clung to tbe **C.R, 
Formula’'. Through Gandhiji'a attitude, Mr. Jinnab attain came into the lime-light 
after receiving a sound beating at the hands of tbe Unioniata. 

*T request Gandhiji”, Mr. Lamba conttnued, "to join tbe Hindu Mahasabba and 
unite crores of Hindue under one flag in order to achieve liide|iendence. Mr. 
Lamba related how *'Mahmood Gbaznavt Day” was celebrated in tbe Frontier 
I'rovince under the preeidentabip of Sardar Aurangzeb, and said that if that was 
how the things would assume anape, the lest said the better. 

The resolution was secondeu by Osptain Keshsb Cbander, who sstd that 
Swaraj had got no aignifieance if the Hindus had got to be wiped out of existence. 

Shrimati Krishna Devi, a prominent lady worker of Hindu Ssbha, aiao spoke 
on tbe resolution. She appealea to the Moalimt to continue to live as neighbours, 
end warned them that if tbe Muellme would not desist from their move, the women 
would not lag behind and would aaeiifioe everything for the countn* 

Gyani 1^1 Singh Somundii, Mr. Bern Rashs Mai Ahluwalis, Pleader, Ludhiana. 
Mabaaha Ratten Chand of Amritasr, end Ch. Chandan Singh of Bobtak also 
supported tbe resolution, which was uoanimoualy adopted amidat ahouta of *Akhaiid 
Hindustan Amar Beb^’*t Moonje Amar Behe”, 

29 
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Dr. Moonje, io bii eoncladiog reniArln, obserred that the Ponjab was the 
■word arm of India and there cooid be no Pakistan in case only one eon was frtven 
to the Hindu Mahasabha by parenU haring lour sons. He specially advised the 
young men to learn riding and handling the gun. The open session terminated 
after midnight. 

Resolutioni— 3rd dap— Ludhiana— 12th. November 1944 

The concluding session of the Conference commenced this evening at 6-30 p.m. 
with Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee in the chair. About 40.000 people attended 
this session. An address of welcome on behalf of the local Arya Samajes was 
presented to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee by Mr. Pritam Chand, SecreUry of the 
Reception Committee of the conference. Poems were also recited by two small boys. 

Mr. A, S, Satyarthi moved the following resolution : 

**ThiB conference views with deep concern the present condition of disintegra- 
tion of the Punjab Hindus in which their legitimate rights and interests are being 
Ignored and sacrificed and opines that there is • immediate need of organising the 
Hindus of the province under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha. The conference, 
therefore, appoints a provincial organisation committee consisting of Mr. Keshab 
Chander, L. Kiindan Lai Lamba, Heth Laohhman Das, Mabasha Rattan Ohaud, Mr. 
A.S. Bat.varthi (convener), Dr. M.D. Chowdhry, Mr. Hal Raj. Ch. Chandaii Bingh, 
Mr. Batya Prakaih, Mr. Hardyal and L. Brij lial to tour the province and establish 
a net work of Hindu Babhas to be duly affiliated with the Proviucial Hindu 
Mahasabha.*’ 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

PREflIPKNTrAL PrOCEARION 

The next resolution was moved by Pandtf. Balm Ram Sharnia, General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 
by which the conference protested against the indefensible action of the local 
authorities presumably taken in consultation wtih the provincial Government pro- 
hibiting the faking out of a peaceful procession of the President-elect of the Hindu 
OonferencjB on the stereotyped plea of preserving peace and tranquility of the town 
instead of taking action against those from whom there was danger of breach of 
law and order. 

Mr* Keshab Chander of Amritsar seconded the resolution and it was adopted 
unanimously when put to vote. 

Batyarth Frakash Conference 

Mr* Keshab Chander then read the next resolution moved on behalf of the 

Ohair by which the conference protested against the arbilary action of the local 
authorities in banning the Batyarth Prakash Conference organised to protest against 
the unfair order of the Bind Government in respect of Batyarth Prakash issued 

under tlie Defence of India Rules on the flimsy ground that the holding of such 

conference was likely to disturb the public peace and tranquility. 

Thia resolution was also adopted without any speech on the resolution as 
there was a ban placed by the District Magistrate on Batyarth Prakash Conference. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji, winding up the proceedings, declared that the 
Government had indulged in dangerous practice and created a mischievoua precedent 
by banning the 14th chapter of the Batyarth Prakash. Tnis action was amazing 
and would not be tolerated. He asked what would the Muslims feel if certain 

chapters of the Quraii were banned by a Hindu ministry. 

**ThoBe who live in glass houses should not throw stones at others**, he 
pointed out. He advised the Bind Government to retrieve the step in time before it 
is too tats. He assured support to the Arya Bamij in any action which might be 
resorted to for the purpose of ban of the Bind Government. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad urged the Hindus to orgauise themselves as he felt that 
the need for unity in their ranks waa never greater than now. 



A. 1. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Third SeMioa — GujranwaUi — 18th Novemher 1944 

Pretldenllal Addrets 

The declaration that the Sikha aland for the complete independence and 
oneneaa of India waa made by Sardar Kharak Sinyh, the well known BikhleadeTi 
preaidioK over the thiid AIM ndia Akhand Hindiiathan Conference at Guiranwala 
on the 18th November 1944.- 

He amid that "only in the unity and oneneaa Of India ia the hope and, indeed, 
the guarantee of India'a future greatneaa and independence. And if it ia ever 
allowed to be partitioned, it will be unfortunate for all. India suffere the aame fate 
as the Balkana auffer today.'* Bardar Kharak Singh aaid there could be no peace 
in the world after the war if the aubject coiiutriea were not freed. 

Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the exiatence of conimunaliam in the country 
which, he aaid, had given birth to the idea of Pakistan. 

**I cannot help Maying that Mahatma Uandhi'a wrong poM:. y of placating 
the communaliat Mohammedans baa contributed a lot to Ute coming into 
exiatence of the present conditions. Hia talks with Mr. Jinnah are 
a clear proof of that, lie has ignored all the previoua commitmenta 
of the Cougrcaa and aurprtaiugiy enough ho baa in the name of the 
Oongreaa, which had been for the last 50 years working f(»r the freedom and unity 
of India. blesFod a formula, which ia baaed on the principle of partition of India. 
Itia aaid that Gandlnii did so to win the co*oneratiou of Mualim League. I aay that 
to agree to the partition of India would be too dear a price to pay for toe co- 
operation of the Muslim League. I wish to declare once pore that the Sikha 
would not let any bargain succeed. Only in unity and oneneaa of India lies the 
hope aad indeed the guarantee of fndia*# future gieatiiesa and independence; and 
if India ia ever allowed to be partitioned, it will bo unfortunate for all, becanao in 
that case the conditions in India will be the same as they exist in* the Balkana 
to-day. 1 have studied the Gandhi-Jinnah correapondcnce with great card and it It 
my considered opinion tliat by acting in the manner in which hehaa done Mahatma 
Gandhi has been guilty of bringing Pakistan nearer realization and be baa 
thufl committed what he himself baa been describing as a great aiii. 

Hi K 118 Stand For ]ndepbkx>en(;js 

*The Hikha stand for complete itidcpendettce and oneneaa of India. They 
will be aatiNficd with nothing Ic^a. They have made innumerable aacrificea for the 
attainment of tbia goal, and they will continue their i ffoita till it ia realized. They 
naturally like others to work hkewisc, but if all othcra unite against ua, then we 
will be left witb no other alternative but to demand that we should be absolutely 
free of British, Muslim, and Hindu domination because we belic.ve in neither govern- 
ing others, nor being governed by others. 

may make it clear Utat it will be a mistake to ignore ua because we are 
a few. Even though few, wc hold the moat important poaition in Northern India 
and no constitution, which does not do jusiice to ua, can succeed here. 

"Mr. Jinnah ia trying to give ua false hopes. We are well aware of ihetr 
reality. During the last Tew years we have aiifYicient experience of what a 
Mualim communal Kaj will be like. Let Mr. Jinnah be under no roisunderataiiding 
about it. The Sikha are to a man united against the eatabliabment of i'akiaian. They 
will not only not let Pakistan be established, but shall not take rest till the present 
Muslim msiority rule is sbolished. 

Biku Leaders 

**The present leadership of the Bikbs ia most unsaiiafsetory. Their aUfaoee 
with the Unionist in the Puniab and the Muslim League in the Frontier has 
caused irreparable loss to the Bikh interests. But they have been fully exposed 
and the way in which their enndidatea aufiered defeat in the Frontier Provinee 
givea hope that further general elcctiona will prove a hard day of Rdmoing 
for them. 

**I notice that the Unionist Government is helping them against ns. The 
object of the Gurdwsra (amendment) Bill ia to make the bold of the Akali party 
Arm on the Qurdwaraa. 1 wiah to warn the Unioniata that any help given by 
them in this matter will be regarded aa iiedue laterferenee oo tbeir part la the 
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interDftI psrty afiVUn of the Sikhs end its cdnseqaence csn never be happy for 
the Unionists. _ 

Belbabe of Pbisonebb 

must ssy a word about poHtloal prisoners of 1942 and before. The Punjab 
has earned notoriety for holding in its jails the majority of these prisoners. The 
detention of these persons is not at all justified. The Punjab Ministry has adopted 
a very unsatisfactory policy r^arding the prisoners. Against this policy of the 
Ministry, protest should be made from every nook and corner of the province.” 

Resolations 

The Conference passed a resolution on the next day, the 19th November, 
condemning the division of the country aa proposed in the Raja-Gandhi formula 
and declared its firm conviction that even though the British Government agreed 
the vivisection of the country and handed over the administration to the Hindus 
and Muslims the Bikhs would not agree to it. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded the release of political 
prisoners and detenus. 

The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

New Delhi — 7th October 1944 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee^ in his presidental address at the Akhand Hindu* 
sthan Conference held at New Delhi on the 7th October 1944, gave a detailed exposition 
of the Hindu stand against Pakistan. 

The communal problem was a passing problem of Indian politics, said Dr. 
Mukerji, and such a passing problem should not be allowed to make India’s history 
ou new lines on the basis of vivisection and partition. The communal problem 
was only as old as 1907, when it was first officially recognised bv Lord Minto in his 
reply to the demand for separate electorates nresented to him by a deputation led 
by the Aga«Kban. Dr. Mukerji quoted from the report of the Bimon Oommissiou 
the Btatepient : ’’That there was no spontaneous demand by the Muslims at that 
time for separate electorates, but it was only put forward by them at the instigation 
of an official whose name is well-known.” ’'This fact,” said Dr. Mukberji, “only 
reveals the ultimate policy of the British Government to divide and rule India.” 

Dr. Mukerjee quoted Abraham Lincoln’s declaration : hold that union of 

these Btatts is perpetual. No State upon its own mere action can lawfully get out of 
the union.” Referring to Mr. Rajagopalachariar's formula, Dr. Mukerji observed : 
’*Nowbere in history is eelf-determinatioo applied to a constituted State for the mere 
fun of disintergating it, wrenching from It its different parts that are already 
welded into a whole and making of them separate State.” 

Unacceptable Scheme 

*'lt is thus clear”. Dr. Mukerjee went on, ’’that Pakistan is a totally un- 
acceptable scheme as a solution of the communal problem as it seeks to solve them 
at the cost of destroying the unity of the Mother Country and the integrity of the 
parent state. A territorial separation of communities is no solution of communal 
problems. The communal problems will follow such separation into all the new 
States to be created by separation. No State can even be a homogeneous social 
composition made up of only one communitv. It is bound to be made up of dififerent 
communities, one of which must naturally be the majority. The process of history 
has not made possible the evolution or construction of any State as a completely 
linguistic, religious, racial, or social unitv. it has been a physical impossibility that 
political and national frontiers should also coincide with racial, religions, and social 
frontiers. Such coincidence is getting more and more impossible in these days of 
easy, free and speedy intercourse and communication between different nations end 
peoples, and the expanding facilities for emigration, colonisation and settlement. 

^’There is no case or any justification lor Pakistan if within the framework of 
the present State, which has been so long^ existing and fnnetioning, the Muslim 
minority is guaranteed by the Hindu majority the same protection as is being offered 
by the Muslim majority in the Pakistea State to come to lure into it the Hindu 
minority. 

Altbehativib 

”In fact there are several alternatives to Pakisten, which the Muslim League may 
very well explore and examine considering that Pakistan has already been In notion 
in all the four Muslim majority Provinoei. 
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**Tlie alttrofttim tre baaed on the auumption that all Indiana ova it to their 
oonntrj to maintain ita intei^rity. There are waya and meant by whleh the largeat 
meaanre o! ProTincial autonomy can be made comtiatible with tome kind of Federal 
eontrol. Subiect to that control the untu of the Federation roar function aa aoverei^n 
Btatea within their preacribed spheret. Thia may be adected by ao framine the 
achedulea of Federal and Provincial aii|i}t'cta aa to make the moat of Provincial 
autonomyi and to render each Province a aovereit^u State for all practical purpoaea. 

**11ien again, within the domain of each aiich Provincial aoverelgnty, every 
community is to be given complete cultural autonomy, on the linea of the acheroe 
which waa ao elaborately worked out by the League of Nationa and embodied later 
in international Inatrumenta known aa Minontica Guarantee Treaties, and ia now in 
actual operation in the U. S. S. U. 

"There ia, however, a case for the recoriatriiction of Provinces which have been 
artificial creations with ill-defined boundaries. Iheee should be reconaiituted on a 
more natural basis as linguistic and cultural utiits such as Orissa, or the Andhra 
Province to come, provided they are financially self siipportliig or more or leas self- 
contained economic regions. The case of Beimal calls tor a revision. At the time 
of the annulment of its partition in 1U12, the King Km(>cror assured ilcngal that her 
bouDdaries which were then fixed in a haphazard manner would be properly fixed 
by a Boundaries Commission promised by ilia Majesty. That Boundaries Oommia- 
tion is still to come and iu the meanwhile, during all these years, Bengal has remain- 
ed subjected to a partial partition whereby large Bengali-speaking areas have been 
annexed to the iicigiibouring provinccM of Bihar and Assam, with the consequence 
that Bengal thiia mutilated ia looming large in the scheme of Pakistan. A ainister 
policy baa been at work for crippling the power of the Bengal Hiiidua in Indian 
politics by distributing them among their neighbouring proviticca, so that they may 
be rendered as a permanent atatutory and impotent minority in their own home- 
land, Even Bengal thus artificilly contracted is a mnjority Hhulu province on the 
basis of a census of adults, though there is a auspicioti thst the last census was 
somewhat influenced by the communal attitude of its ministry.’* 

Heaolutiooa — 2ifd day — New Dc’lhl-->8th Oelober 1 944 * 

The Goufereiice, with Dr. liadbakumud Mukerji in the chair, passed the follow 
ing resolution on Oct. 8 

"This Conference declares Its unflinching faith in the oneness and integrity of 
India and places on record ita firm conviiHioii that the partition of India will be 
fatal to the best interests of the country as a whole and to those of every community 
of India and it earnestly appeals to all patriotic Indians to resist by all available 
means any attempt to break the integrity of India aa a nation and as a Btate on any 
grounds whatsoever.” ^ 

Moving the resolution, />r. 3/uon>r said that nindiiathan is the land of the 
ilinduH, and the Sikhs, Muslima and the Christiana are all Hindus. He express^ 
the view that Mr. Gandhi did not undersUnd poltth’s. He waa a apiritiialiat and 
idealist. Politics was essentially an expression of aelfiahnesH on the part of one 
nation as against another. Ho voiced the determination of tho Hindu Youth to do 
everything to fight for the integrity of India. Dr. Moonje added that Mr. Jinnah 
was preparing for a clash. Hindus were quite ready to meet that challenge. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Bhopatkar said that thinkers in Europe who were 
formerly advocates of the right of self -determination had now come to the coti' 
elusion that such nxbt should be abandoned In favour of a federation of European 
Btatea. While ^le waa federating, it waa strange, added Mr. Bhopatkar, that 
Muslima were aiming at Balkaniaation. Me opposed Pakistan not merely because 
it would parcel out India into many titates, but also because it would subject her to 
the eoDStant danger of invasion from abroad. Mr. Bhopatkar suggested the forma- 
tion of a body, which should issue a mandate on the question. Me also suggested 
that propaganda ahould be carried on In the United Btatea of America and Great 
Britain, for the final word lay with them. 

I'he resolution was passed unanimously. 

In his concluding remarks, Veer Savarkar said that for nearly 30 years Hindna 
had been treading the wrong path and he was glad that they were on the right pa^ 
now. He added : *T believe in Hinduatban. Everyone who lives in Incna is a 
Hindu.*’ He also declared that if the Congress did good to Hindus, they would 
rush to the Congrees. **India ia not the land of the Quran but the land of the 
Oita,'* he continued. Veer Bavarkar announced that in conauliation with the provin- 
cial Hindn Sabhaa a standing committee would be formed to twganiae an anti* 
PaUetan Front, 
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Fromite of whole-beorted Bikb rapport to iho Hindnt in tbair fight for the main- 
teoance of Akhand Hinduatao was assured by Principal Ganga Singhs a prominent 
Akali leader, in the course of bis speech. Explaining the Azad-Punjab scheme, he said 
that the Sikhs merely wanted to carve a new province in order to free themselves 
from the domination of the statutory Muslim majority just as the Muslims had done 
iu the case of Sind. 

In a brief sp^ch, Veer Savarhar explained the object of the CSonference and dwelt 
on Its representative character. He made it clear that leaders of all schools of 
thought bad the fullest liberty to place their viewpoints without let or hindrance 
but he expected that there would be no difference of opinion of the main resolution. 

Master Tara Singh claimed for the Sikhs the position of India's 'gate-keepers’ who 
would bear the brunt of the coming struggle. He refused to admit that the Punjab 
was a Muslim province as the present Punjab included territory conquered by the 
Sikhs. Again, he added, mere numerical majority was not the sole criterion. This 
was the laud where the Sikh Qurus were born, where their religion was born, and 
where their heroes bad died heroic deaths. It was dominated by the S khs before the 
advent of the British. Master Tara Singh continued : **The Punjab is our province. 
It is Sikh Province. We cannot and shall not be exiled by Mr. Gandhi. We shall 
once more save the Punjab and save India. I have a right to count upon your 
support. You cannot and shall not refuse it" 

Dr. Sir Ookul Chand Narang said ^at Mr. Jinnah could never hope to achieve 
Pakistan, even if he managed to have British support He, however, thought that 
Mr. Jinnah did not want Pakistan. He was using this demand to get 50 per cent 
representation at the centre. Dr. Gokul Chaiid opposed the demand for a 50 per cent 
share at the centre, as it would convert the whole of India into Pakistan. 

Mr. N, C, Chatterji said that Pakistan was a jumping-of ground and was in 
fact the part of a bigger plan, lie made it clear that they were not going to 
auccumb to these methods. He explained bow ll million ilindus would go under 
Muslim rule in Eastern Bengal, if Pakistan were established, lie appealed to the 
Hindus to join the Mabasabha in larger numbers and to become physically orga- 
nised and intellectually disciplined. 


The A. 1. Shia Political Conference 

Working Comm. — Lucknow — 22nd. October 1944 

Text of Correspondence with Jlniah 

The Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference, which met at 
Lucknow on the 22nd October 1944, considered the correspondence that passed between 
Mr. M, A, Jinnah, President of the All-ludia Muslim League, and Sped Alt Zaheer, 
President of the Shia Political Conference, for the elucidation of the status of 
Shias in the scheme of Pakistan. Syed Ali Zabeer presided. The following corres- 
pondence that passed between Mr. Jinnah and Syed Ali Zaheer was released to 
the Press. 

Letter from Sped JJli Zaheer, President of the Shia Political Conierence^ to 
Mr* Jinnah: 

In the letter addressed to 6. Sakhi Husain of Amroba publishtd in the Press, 
and your reference to the Shia community in your speech at Sialkot, 1 was required 
by the last meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political 
Oouferenoe to approach you and to request you to elucidate and define the status 
of the Shias in uie scheme of Pakistan, as proposed by the Mualim League. The 
neoeesity for this step has been felt because of the following among other 
circumstances. 

(A) Several attempts have been made to propose from the Muslim League 
platform that the Government in Pakistan should be modelled on the lines of the 
Government that prevailed in Arabia juat after the Prophet's death, (i.e., Hukumul 
Illahiya). Although it ia reaiiaed that it ia not poasible to put the clock back by 
BO many years, yet it ia feared that thia may be an attempt to curtail the freedom 
of religious rights and obaervaoees, which haa been enjoyed by the Shias heretofore. 

(B) During election! f«Hr Mualim seata, it is a very common experience of a 
Shia candidate, whenever he ia pitched against a Sunni candidate, to find that 
appeal is made to the religioua faMticiam of the majority of voters, and a Shis 
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to delifttod merely becauee he to a Rhto. It to a common practice on eiioh oecaalonc 
to alleae that a bhia, because of oeruin peculiarities of his ariioles of faith, to uot 
a Muslim at ali, and as such not entitled to their votes. 

(C) The bitter expertenee which the Shias had during the regime of the Coo* 
grees in U. P. of the two Congress Muslim Ministers makes them unwilling to trust 
themselves in future to a similar type of Muslim Minister. They arc at raid that 
although in Pakistan Provinces there will be no Oongreas Ministries, yet the men 
who will form the Cabinet may be of the same class and tyiie. 

(D) The bhia rolitirai Conference givee coneiderable importance to its creed 
of complete indet^endence for India and desiree to carry on the struggle lor it side 
bv side with other political bodies in the country which have the same creed* 'i'he 
Shiaa are convinced that with the freedom of the country Pakistan will also be 
automatically achieved if the majority of the Mustalmana so desire. 

Dbmanp Foa Assdrancb 

Although 1 hsve no finsl authority on bthsif of the Bhias generally, 1 feel 
that if tae Muslim I/Cagne gives them the following assuraiu^es ilic> will feel 
l>erfectly ealisfie<l: 

(1) That there will l»e no encroachment on their religious (rn >i:m and obser- 
vances in the Pakiataii, and no iiinovatioua which will hurt thc^ rdigious suscep- 
tibilities will he intlicud upon them. 

(2 'ihat during elections, there should be no propaganda directly against the 
religious beliefs or practices of a Bhia, and If there is any such prcpMgsnUa, then 
irrespective of the proof whether it has affected the result of the cUctiOii or not 
the election will be set sside, at the iiistaiice of the hbia candidate. U may be 
nci^essary to give a guarantee that the eleoiioii rules will be amended to give 
effect to this assurance. 

(li) That the Khiss ahould he guaranteed sufficient number of seats in the 
Ministries, [..egislsiurrs, and all elected bodies, as well as to sli judicial ami exe- 
cutive posts, wbicli should iiear a dediiste proportion to the MiistitiiK who are ap- 
pointed to these places. 'I he proportion must necesssrily vary in diffViens Provincea 
and will have Ui be fixed in consultstiun with tbe representatives of the Miias in 
these Provinces. 

(4) That the Muslim I/eagiie, while fighting tor Pakistan, will at least 
simultaneously carry on its struggle for the ltide|>endeiice of the country as a whole, 
and should be willing to settle ils differences with other political parties, in order 
that the movement fur the freedom of the country may not he jeopardised. It 
should be reahHcd that insistence on the aUainnient of Pakistan first is likely to 
delay considerably both Pakistan and Independence. 

I may mention in the end, according to me, thaf these are the most important 
points which have so far kept the Shia Political Conference and the majority of the 
Bliias outside the Muslim league. 1 hope that aa soon aa a saiiafaciury under- 
standing is arrived at on these questions, there will prohaLdy he no difliciiliy left in 
the two bodies working in barmony with each other. 

Yours Hinrercly 
(Hd.) All /sheer. 

Mb. JlNNAH^S EBri.Y 


J/r, Jinnah'a tetter in reply to Syed AH Zaheer^a letter: 

Roiubay, Slat Aiignst 1944. 


Dear Sir, 

1 am in receipt of your letter of July 25th, and I regret 1 cannot discuss the 
points raised hy you through and by means of correapomleitce. 1 (Defuse herewith 
a ropy of a press report of my ioU;rvtew with a deputation of the Blitas of iha 
Ihinfab dated March 30th for your information. ] am ccmfident that the majority 
of Bhiaa are with the Mualim League, and such of them as are Hiilt ouistae tl^ 
League under some sort of misappreheosion are, in my opinion, iiiiwiae in not 
joimng the Muslim l^esgue without snv reservstton in tlie interests of the Bhiss as 
well as of Muslim India, generally. The Muslim Lesgue stands for justice and 
fair-play, and will always stand for these fundamental principlea, and 
there to no need for the tibiae to think that they will not be justlv treated by the 
All-India Muslim L^ue. I think It to a great disservice to tbs Muslim cause to 
create any kind of division lieiweeii tbe Musoalmaiis of India, and ! do not ace any 
real cause or occasion for it. Our organisation is now in a position to mete out 
Juatiea to every Individual and rsoogntoa Iba merlM wherever wa have any voice or 
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S wer to do so, ond ae time {i;oeB on, it will grow more and more in that direction. 

le MuHlim L^ue cannot recogniee an^ other political organisation. Besides, most 
of the points that you have raised are matters for the Mussalmans themselves to 
deal with internally, and some of them are totally irrelevant and are raised under 
a misapprehension and not in accordance with facts. 

Yours Faithfully. 

(6d.) M. A. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah’a Relpy Unsatisfactory 

Shla Committee’s Resolution 

The Committee, after a couple of hours* deliberations, unanimously adopted a 
resolution characterising Mr. Jinnah’s reply to their President’s letter as 
unsatisfactory. The following is the full text of the resolution: 

**This meeting of the Central Btaiiding Committee of the All-India Shia 
Political Conference is grateful to Mr. Jinnah in so far as he promises freedom for 
all religions in Pakistan, and assures that the constitution of Pakistan would be 
framed on democratic lines. 'l*he Committee also notes with satisfaction that 
according to Mr. .jinnah, unity among Muslims and complete toleration is a condi- 
tion precedent to the achievement of Pakistan, but this Committee regrets to 
note that while Mr, Jinnah enunciates these high sounding principles, he has done 
nothing so far to remove the causes which are responsible for disunity in the ranks 
of Mussalmans, which have kept the Hhia Political Conference aloof from the 
Mualim League. In fact, beyonu advising the Bhiaa to j )in the Muslim League 
unconditionally, Mr. Jinnah has not taken even the trouble of finding out whether 
the grievances mentioned by the Trosident of this Conference in his letter do in 
fact exist or not. He has disposed them of in an airy fasfiion by the remarks that 
they are totally irrelevant and are iio^^ in accordance with facts. This method of 
dealing with such vital matters is, in the opinion of this Committee, highly unsatis- 
factory, and is not likely to bridge the gulf which unfortunately exists between the 
two major communities of Islam. 

This Committee is further of the opinion that the demands contained in the 
letter of the President of the Conference are the minimum demands of the Bhia 
community and the reply given by Mr. Jinnah is not at all satisfactory.'* 


The A. 1. Scheduled Castes Federation 

Working Committee — Madras — 23rd Sep|ember 1944 

Plea for Separate Treatment 

The Working Committee of the Ali-ludia Scheduled Castes Federation met at 
Madraa on tke 28rd September 1944 at the residence of I^(lo Bahadur N. Sivaraj^ 
President of the Federation. Mr. Sivaraj presided. 

Mr. P. N. Jiajbhoj, General Secretary, gave an account of the working of the 
Federation in the various provinces and mentioned that the branches were working 
satisfactorily. He then gave an account of bis visit to the flood-affected areas in the 
Bombay province. ^ ^ 

Resolutions were then considered and passed. 

The main resolution passed by the meeting stated in cat^orical terms that the 
BoheduM Castes were distinct and separate element in the national life of India and 
called upon lodian political leaders particularly the Hindu leaders to accept this 
fact in the interesta of peace and good will between the Hindua and the Bchedulled 
Castes and for the spemy realisation of India’s political goal. By another resolution 
it welcomed the dtclaration made by His Majesty's Government and recently 
reiterated by His Excellency the Viceroy that His Majestv’s Government regards 
the oonsent of the Scheduled Castes, among others, to the constitution of a free 
India as a matter of vital importance and as a necessary condition precedent lor 
the transfer of power to Indian hands. 

The meeting declared that no constitution would be acceptable to them nnleaa, 
amongst others, it reeoguiked the Scheduled Oastes as a distinct and separate element 
and contained within itself provisions for earmarking a definite snm in the Budgets 
lor the educational needs of the community, for representation ol the oommoni^ In 
the legiilaturea and local bodies and in the public lervioea. 
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OouHinuL Umity Ibsoi 

.. ••“••“eot quMtlon, the OommlWae expreMod curprita that 

Hr. Oendhi ehould here entered into Moret dipiomec; to brinK about Hindu-Muelim 
BettleiDfot and stHted its emphaiio opioton tnai the pro|)er pr(x*«'dure to aettia the 
comiDUTial queation which would give a ■enae of aecurity and ftmtire fair and equal 
treatment to all, la to diacuaa the demanda put for^ by each iiitcruHt in public and 
in the preaence of and with the repreaentativea of other iu teres i». The Oomiuiitee 
demanded that iii view of the fact that the next oonslitution of India would be *for 
India aa a dominion', the Proviaionaof the Constitiiiion relating to minuritiea should 
be revised and brought in accordance with the principle of equal treatment of all 
roinonties. It also demanded that the ayatem ol joint electoratea and reserved aeala 
should be abolished and the ayatem of separate elccioraiea l>e introduced to 
place thereof. 

With regard to the framework of the Executive of Government, the meeting 
resolved that the Kxeinttive in the provinces aa well as in the Centre should be 
coiisthuted in such a manner, amongst others, as to consint of a Prime Minister and 
other Ministers drawn from the major communities and minority coc* muni tea in a 
proportion to be specified in the constitution. 

Jhrough another resolution, the meeting opined, that the Constitution must 
mognise the ri^iht of the Scheduled Oastea to resciAMiion in ihe 1‘ublic services in 
the same pro{>ortioii as might be to the clsiniS of MiiHlim community. 

/'he coininiuee then resolved that it regarded it as cHsential that a definite 
llaqility for the spread of higher and advanced eiiuv?ation among the Scheduled (Pastes, 
suould be im[K)6cd on the State and demanded that the I'onstitiKion should impose 
an obligation upon Ihe Provincial Governments and the L^ntrsl (b)vernineiit to Hot 
apart adequate sums, exclusively for advanced rducaiioii of the Scheduled Castes, 
III their annual budgets and to accept auch pro vision a as •first charge on their 
revenues. 


Separate Settlemeht For Scheduled Cahteh 

The resolution passed on the ^separate settlement' question and demanded that the 
constitution should provide for the transplantation of the Scliediiled Castes from 
their present habitations to form separate Scheduled (i^aste villagos away from and 
independont on Hindu villagea and for the establisbnieiit of a Settlement Comml* 
ssiqn, that all Government land which la cultivable and which is not occunUd and land 
which may he reclaimed shall be handed over to the Commission to be held in truat 
for the tuirpose of new settlements of the Scheduled Casters, that ihe Coinroiaaion 
should be empowered to purchase the new land under the i^and Acquisition Act 
from orivate owners to complete the scheme of settlement and that the cunalitutioo 
slioiilcf contain a proviHion that the Central Government should grant to the Hettle- 
meiit CoromiHsion a luinimum aum of rupees five crorcs per annum to enable it to 
carry out its duty in this behalf. 

Ihe last resolution passed ran aa follows: "The Working Committee places lU 
complete confidence in Hr. H. R. Ambedkar aad suthoriaea him to negutiaie on iU 
behalf and on behalf of the f^heOuled Castes with other )>olitical parties or their 
leaders aa and when ueceasartly arises.** 


Scheduled Cattet’ Future 

Dr. Ambadkar*a Advice 

Dr. B, R. AniMkar^ addressing a largely attended public meeting held at the 
Memorial Hall, Park Town, Madras on the 24 September l«44 canvasiwi the vtew 
that the Scheduled Castes were a separate element in the national life of IndlsB Rao 
Bahadur A'. Sivaraj presided. 

Dr. Ambedkar was given a loud ovation aa be entered ihe Jlall. Addresses on 
behalf of the Madras Adi Dravida Workers’ Association, the Andhra Provincial 
Bcbeduled Castes Welfsre Association, the Houih Indian Buddhist Associaiion and 
the Scheduled Castes Federation of t^ Civil and Militarv Station, Bangalore, were 
then presented and Uken as rmid. Dr. Ambedksr was then profusely garlanded on 
behalf ol the several organ isatioDS. A pietnre of lAird Buddha was presented to him 
aa a Souvenir by a youth. ..... . . 

The Chairman then extended a welcome on behalf of the ^heduled Oaatea 
Federation and requated Dr, Ambedkar to tell them what exactly be would like 'our 
people to do*. 

Dt. fMrtmd tba mcatiDg (or about MveDij minutet, referring In 

ao 
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detoil to the political aituation, to the attitude of other parties towards the Bche« 
duled Castes aud what the demands of the Scheduled Castes were. 

Allegations Against Gandhiji 

Dr. Ambedkar first referred to certain events that took place at the Round Table 
Conference in 1930 and the part played by Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi, Rt. Hon. Sastri 
and other people, he said, had let down India, not he. 

Dr. Amedkar, continuing, said that it was better that the Hindus reconciled 
themselves to the ffict that for good or for bad, the Scheduled Castes were a separate 
element in the national life of India, that they were in perfect accord with them 
that this country should get its freedom and that they would not stand in the way. 
**But 1 should like to serve a notice upon them that the Swara} Government must be 
a Government in which the Hindus, Muslims and the Scheduled Castes will be heirs 
to a sovereign power,’' he added and went on : ‘*VVe will never allow a Swaraj Govern- 
ment to come into existence in which we have no place, in which we have no power. 
We shall do anything to achieve this object. There will be no limit to our sacrifice. 
(Cheers). There will be no limit to the^ sanctions we may use. The constitution must 
be a tripartite constitution, a constitution in which Hindus, the Scheduled Castes and 
the Muslima will have equal place aud equal authority. If you want freedom you 
have to accm>t these terras. If you don*t accept these terms, you will not get your 
freedom. (Cheers). If you don't get freedom, the blame will be entirely on your 
ahoulders anduot on ours. Make no mistake ubout this." (Cheers). 

Talks with Mk. Jinnah 

Concluding, Dr. Ambedkaf referred to the Gandhi-Jinnah talks and said that he 
did not like these conversations. The communal problem was not merely a problem 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. It was a vital problem in which not only the 
Mualims were involved, but the Scheduled Castes, the Christians and other minorities 
were involved In a matter of such nature, the wisest and the safest course would be for 
all repreaentativea of the diilereut minorities to sit togctlicr, place their cards on the 
table 80 thgt each one might know what the other was asking and all of them in 
common, coneultation, with just regard to the rights of others, give a decision which 
might bo upheld by all. This sectional settlement had a bad odour. He did not 
know what Mr. .Tinnab was demanding from Mr. Gandhi and what the latter was 
inclined to give to Mr. Jinnah. "If Mr. Gandhi gives Mr. Jiiinah something more than 
what Mr. Jinnah is entitled to, that something is going to come out of my share,*' 
he added. The whole aim in the political career of Gandhiji ever since the communal 
problem had loomed large was '^to neglect the Scheduled Castes, to by-pass them 
and leave them where they were.'' Mr. Gandhi, the speaker added, had at one time 
told the Muslims that he would grant them their fourteen demands provided they 
withdrew support to the Scheduled Castes. He said he had in his poasession an 
agreement which was drawn up between Gandhiji and the Muslims at the Round 
Table Conference. Fortunately for them the Muslims did not adopt the course 
suggested. 

Concluding, Dr. Ambedkar exhorted bis community men to feel that their aim 
and aspiration should be to become a governing community. If they recognised that 
they would realise what a tremendous efibrt they bad to make in order to put thia 
Boheme through and this time they meant business. Jt was no use depending upon 
the goodwill of H. M.'s Govern raeut or anybody, They must de|>end upon themaelvea 
and build their own strength. They must remove every cause of disunity amongst 
tihemseivea for they would never achieve strengb if they carried on their local activity 
in a loeal manner and in a local spirit. They must come under the banner of h single 
aaaociation, a single political body and towards that end must become members of 
the All*India Scheduled Castes Federation. 

Advice to Justice Party 

Speaking at a luncheon party given in his honour by Mr. P, Balasuhramania 
Mudaliar^ Editor, The Sunday Oveerver, at the Connemara Hotel, the hon, Dr. R. 
R. Ambedkar, indicated what he considered were the reasons for the collapse of the 
Non-Brahmin Party of Madras. 

The party was held in the Grill Room of the Hotel and was well-attended by 
officials and non-ofiTicials. After lunch, Mr. P. BaJasubramania Mudaliar requeated 
Dr. Ambedkar to speak a few words. 

Dr. Ambedkar then apoke. At far as he had been able to study, he ssid, that 
the advent of the Non-Brahmin Party had been an event in the history of India. 
Mtny people had not been able to realise that the ioudamentgl baaia of the Non- 
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Brihinio Party waa not the communal aipect, which the woitl Noii*Brahmiii 
Indleat^. No matter who ran the Non-Brahmin Party, whether It waa what lh» 
called the "Intermediate claea” which lay between the Brahmm at one end and the 
untoochabiea at the other, the )>arty could l)e nothing if it waa not a party of 
democracy. Therefore every-bo(iy who believed in democracy had a deen eonoeni In 
the intereata and fortunca of that party. The orjraniaatiou of the Non*Brahmin 
Party waa an event in the history of this country. Its dow^nfall waa also a^ually 
an event to be remembered with a ureat deal of sorrow. Why the party crumbled 
In the 1937 election was a qtiesiioii which the leaders of the party ahmild aak 
themselves. After all in Madras they had the refiime of the Non*Brahmin Party for 
practically twenty years before the elections came. Then, what was wronf; with the 
Party to make it fall like a pack of cards, notwithstanding the long Mriod of 
office ? What waa it that made the Party unpopular with a large majority of 
Non- Brahmins themselves ? In his view two thiiiga were responsible fw tliia down* 
fall. Firstlv, they had not been able to realise exactly what ihoir diflerences were 
with the lirahminical section. Though they indulged in viridcnt criticism of 
Brahmins and Brahminism, could any one say that those difrerences had been 
doctrinal ? How much Brahminism had they in them ? They wor^- namams and 
regarded themselves ss second-class Brahmins. Instead of abandon5!<g Brahminism, 
they had been holding on to the spirit of it as being the ideal tlicy ought to reach. 
And their anger against Brahmins was ihst ibo Brahmins gavo them only a 
second class degree. How could a Party take roots when its foliowora did not 
know in clear cut terms what were the doctrinal dillcrcnces between the party to 
which they belonged and the party which they were asked to oppose ? tto the 
failure to enunciate the doctrine of differences between the Brshminical section and 
the Non-Brahrauis was one of the reasons for the downfall of tin l*arty. 

The second reason for the downfall of the Party was its very narrow political 
programme. The Party had been described by its opj onents* as a party of Job* 
hunters. That wos the term Tin: liison had often used. Ho did not attach much 
Importance to this criticism, for. if we arc Job hunters, then the other side are oo 
less than we are.” One defect in the political programme of the JMoii-Brahmiu 
Party had been that the Party made it its chief concern to secure a certaia number 
of jobs for their >oung men. That was pcrfeclly legitimalo. But did Nou*BrahmiQ 
young men for whom the party fought for twenty years to Heciiro jobs in public 
services, remember the Party, after they rcceivei! cmolnments for their jobs? 
During the twenty years the Party had been in oiruo, it forgot Ihs 9() jier cent of 
the Non-Brahmiits living in the villages, leading an uneconomic life and gettinff 
into the clutches of the money-lenders. Ho had examined the legisiatioos enacted 
during this ]H!riod and except for one solitary measure of land reform, the Non- 
Brahmin Party never boihcTcd about the tenants and the peasants. That was why 
the "Congress fellows stole their clothes quietly.” 

Dealing with recent devt1of>ments in the Party. Dr. Ambedkar said that he 
had been greatly pained by the turn of events. One thing be would like to 
impress was that a party was the only ibiiig that would save them, A party 
needed a good leader, a tmrly needed an organisation, a parly needed a iiolitical 
platform, Quoting the labour Party debacle in 1931. Dr. Ambedkar said. '*let us 
not be too critics! about leaders.” lift them look at the Congress. Who would have 
accepted Mr. Gandhi as a leader in any other country 7 lie was a man who bad 
no vision, no knowlcilge, no judgment. He was a nisn who bad been a failure all bia 
life in public life. There was no important occasion when India was about to 
aucceed when Mr. Gandhi had brought about anything good. This was the ipeaker’a 
individusl opinion. When Mr. Jinnah raised his Pakistan issue two or three yean 
ago, Mr. Gandhi called it a sin and turned a deaf car. Ultimately the Frankeuiteln 
grew. Mr. Gandhi got frightened. Ho was grappling with it now by making a com- 
plete somersault. Yet be continued to he the leader in this country, because the 
Congress did not put its leader on bis trial, l^t them take the case of Mr. Jinnah, 
He was an autocratic leader. They will be surprised to know that the league waa 
entirely his show. But the Mussaimans bed rightly idsced their faith in him. The 
Congresa knew that any charge levelled against Mr. Gandhi would mean the dtarup* 
lion of the whole organisation and so tolerated a great deal of what waa Ineonaiatent 
with democracy. Iherefore, be wonld say to the Non-Brahmins ^'unity la of aoprama 
importance. Uarn that lesson before it is too late." 



Gmgress Workers’ Informal Conference 

Bombay — 28th & 29th October 1944 

The Bombay Presidency Congress Workers’ Informal Conference concluded at 
Bomb^ on the 29th October 1944 late at night. A Biih-Committee, consisting of 
the office-bearers of the Bombay, Onjarat. Maharastra and Karnatak Prorincial 
Congress Committees, which was preparing drafts of resolutions to be placed liefore 
the Conference, considered the proposal to hold a plenary session of the Congress. 
A point of order was raised wliether, in the absence of the Congress Working 
Committee, a plenary aession could be summoned. 

Unlike the last occasion, President Asad had not delegated powers of pre- 
aidentahip to any this time. Secondly, it was stated that the President had 
categorically mentioned at the time of his arrest that in the absence of the Congress 
Working Committee nobody could usurp the powers of the Congress. It was 
urged by one group that in view of the above views of the Congress President, no 
plenary session of the Congress could be held without the Congress Working 
Committee, 

Mr. N, V, Qadg)U Chairman of the Committee, ruled Mr. S. K, PaiiVs motion 
for summoning a plenary session to endorse Gandhiji’s offer to the British Govern- 
ment out of order. Opinion among the workers assembled here was friendly to 
the suggestion of a special session. In V|ew of the Chairman’s ruling it apyieared 
that individual Congressmen would discUgS it with Gandhiji and take his advice. 

RESOLUTiONS 

Kesolutions laying down their future policy and programme were paesecl un- 
animously by the Maliarashtra, Gujarat, Karnatak, Bombay and Suburban Con- 
gress Workers’ Conference at its closing session hero to-day. The Conference 
adopted the A, 1. 0. O. resolution of 1942 ss being still in force and governing 
Congress policy as interpreted by Mahatma Gandhi. 

In pne resolution, it was decided that all Congressmen must immediately, and 
in earnest, start the enrolment of Congress members in large numbers, ana set a 
time-limit for the enlisting of a progressively larger quota. 

**fc5iich enrolment is not only dcairable in itself”, the resolution stated, "but 
also has it become incumbent on Congresamen, in view of the challenge thrown by 
the powers -that- be against the right of the Indian National Congress to speak for 
the nation, and of the necessity to demonstrate that even when the Government 
intern Congress leaders, the Congress governs the hearts of the people’'. 

Another motion urged the formation of an official Volunteer Corps, based on 
’'unquestioning discipline and unsduiterated nationalism”, in every Congress 
province, "for aetivising the Congress and giving to the young generation an 
opportunity to train thimselves for the service of the country through the Indian 
National Congress”. It added: "I'he training of these volunteers must be both 
physical and intelleetURl. There must be one uniform policy for all volunteer 
Corps organised by tlie Congress, both in respect of the efficient working of the 
volunteer organisation and the restrictions from time to time put on the volunteer 
movement by the Government in this country. The Conference feels that the 
principle of a programme with a set quota ”can bo fruitfully applied to this 
eaten tial activity of the Congress.” 

Fiftbbn-Yrar Plan Condemkbd 

Another motion adopted read: 'lliia Conference feels it necessary to caution 
the people of the Province in rcsi^ct of various economic plsns which are being 
sponsored by Government and which are demonstrably intended to distract the 
public miiitl from the main political iaaue of complete national independence. 
Thia Conference ia of opinion that, viewed in this context, the 15-yeBr plan 
announced by the Government of Bombay is not only unimaginative and inadfquate 
but also mischievous and harmful, inaamuob as it is plannra, in pursnance of the 
traditional policy of 'divide and rule', to further disrupt the village community, 
and to introduce new couflicta of ioieresta where they did not exist As such, the 
15-yesr plan of the Bombay Government must be condemned. The Conference 
feela that only a National GoTernment reaponaible to the people can devise and 
carry out an economic plan in the true Intereata of the people of thia country. 

The following resoluUona alto were paeecd: 
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Food Poucy 

**Whmat the 'procurement and dietribution of food’ pollof 
GoTernment in thii prorince ie etlcuUted to ef^gravite the hardehi 
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and to encourage corruption, thia Conference ie of opinion that no CongreaaiDM 
can cO-operate with any agency appointed by the Gown men t to earry ont the 
•aid policy. The Conference, however, conaidera it iiet'CMary that committee of 
of Congreaamen, aa well aa of aiich othera aa are pre)>ared to oo-operate with Oon- 
greaamen. ahould be formed in every talnka. to ventilate and tp awure the redreae 
of the grievancea of the t>eop]e ariaing out of the atepa taken by Government and 
ita officera in pursuance of the aaid txulicy. The Conference welcomea the efiorta 
already made in this direction by non -official organiaations in the province, 
COMMDIIIBT ASD ROYIST PEOPAO*llt>A CRITICIBBD 

■Wberew the Conpree* »n active political orpaniaation fighting a Mwerful 
loreipn Government, it i« necewary that no compoiieiit eiemmt of the Congnat 
and no constituted Congress body should be alloaed to wofk. or wry on propa- 
nnda In the countrv. against the delUierate dorisiona of the dulyooiistituted 
Donprese authorities. 'This Conference notes with regret that eaveral memben Of 
the Wviet and Communiet parties holding elective j^te in Oonprm Oommitloaa 
have acted and carried on propaptnda apainst the A. I. C. C. resolution of Auguit 
8. 1942, and is of opinion that diaciplinary action ought to M taken umnst them. 
This Conference ie further of opinion that Oonpreeemon ought to dMiet from any 
political aeeociation with the above mentioned parties.” 

CONSTRCCTIVH i’ROORAMMK 

'-This Conference is of opinion that, while Conprese orpanieatione and Oongrew- 
men have piven their approval to the constructive propramme, they have not 
worked for ite fulfilment as viporoucly and intensively as they ought to. The 
Oonlewnce etronply urpee the people oi tbie provliioe in pendrel, and tlia Opngreee 
OTpanieatione in particular, to concentrato their efforti on euceeeefully carrying out 

Annstructive nropramme, with eiwcial emphasis on khadl, gramodyoga, laiimi* 
iSSp^wd of Hindustani, flhkb form the foundation of that 

programme. Oampaioh Against Corruption 

••The Conference draws the attention of the people of Bombay provinoe to tte 
«wrnntion and esploitation which are rampant in tbn country, and an choking Um 
X o? the people and on which Mahatma Gandhi haa foeii^ public aitoaUoD. 

Conference makes a fervent appeal to Ihe people of the provinoe to make 
serious efforts to mobilise public opinion against the eame and further to take all 

M*r *)5I VVaJfflr* Preeident''*'n hie epoech. referred to Mahatma’e fwt and 
exnreesed the deep ansiety not only of Congressmen but of the people of India. 
He^ought that it was in the hands of the i*oplo to avoid the first if they only 
Srried out their part in the constructive programme according to the initraotione 
SenS^ by Mahatma Gandhi. “It that is done you *« ■“« that tb« chances of 

fset le noBtponed. if not eliogetber avoided”, be added, and atk^ the aasurance 
?f thS^ciri.KM to communicate to . Mahatma Gandhi their promiea to carry out 
the laatrucliona to the beet of their ability. 

Programme for CongreNmen 

Mahatsaa OandU’s Snggastlona 

*IU wholeeale fulfilmeot is complete lodependence eald Mahatma Oandki in a 
note entitled, ‘Hinto lot workers on the Constructive Programme,” which ha bad 
Imt to the Conference of Congressmen meeting at Bombay on the Mh. Oetaher. 
The following ii the teat of the note „ ... 

Workere ehonld definitely realise that the Constructive Programmo it the mm- 
violent and truthful way of winning Poorna Swaraj. Its wholawila fnifilmnt la 
Oomnlete Independence. Imagine ell the 40 croroe of peoMa engaged Ie the 
whol e "f the CewettueUve Programme, which Ie designated to bnlld up the nsUoa 
fa^the very bottom upward. Can anybody diepote the propoeltion that it moat 
^^^mplete Independeoee in every eanse of the ezpreMlon, ineinding ouatfoK ^ 
gSin dSS neUoD rWhen the criUes laugh at ita pr^ tlim, what tSey maea to 
thid 40 crowe of people will n^er co-operate in the to fulfil Um pmmM 
Mo ^bt there to a eouaidatabto truth in the aeoff. My aatwei to. to it worth tfeo 
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Bitampt. Given an indomitable will on the part of a band of earnest workers^ the 
programme is as workable as any other and more so than most. Anyway, I have 
no substitute for it, if it is to be based on non-violence. 

Tbaininq IB Constructive Effort 

Givil disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to constructive effort and is a 
full substitute for armed revolt. Just as military training is necessary for armed 
revolt, training in constructive effort is equally necessary for civil resistance, and just 
as the use of arms becomes necessary only when occasion demands it, even so is the 
use of civil resistance only occasional. Therefore, workers will never be on the look- 
out for civil resistance. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the constructive 
effort is sought to be defeated. 

To take one or two illustrations: efforts for communal friendship cannot be 
defeated, political pacts can. But political pacts are required because of the previous 
lack of friendship. Again, Khadl manufacture and its use cannot be defeated if both 
become fairly universal. The manufacture and use are not to be brought about by 
being imposed upon the people, but they have to be intelligently accepted by them 
as one of the necessary items of the Freedom Movement, when it is worked with the 
villages as units. Pioneers even in such programmes can be obstructed. They have 
had to go through the fire of suffering throughout the world. 

There is no Bwarsj without suffering. In violence, Truth is the greatest sufferer ; 
in non-violence Truth is ever trumphant. If the preliminary observation has gone 
home to the reader, he will find the constructive programme to be full of deep 
interest, it should as absorbing as politics so-called and platform oratory. 

The detailed constuctive programme is to be found in my pamphlet on it, and 
Dr. Eajendra Prosad's, which is a running commentary on it. It should be remember- 
ed that It is illustrative, not exhaustive. Local circumstances may suggest many 
more items not touched in the printed programme. These are beyoud the scope of 
a treatise on an Ail-india programme. They are necessarily for local workers to 
find out and do the needful. 

Service to The Kihans 

(I 

In those bints, 1 have singled out some items for fuller emphasis in the light of 
experience gained aince the publication of the programme. The Kisan or the 
peasant, whetber.as a laiidless labour or a labouring proprietor comes first, lie is the 
salt of the earth, which rightly belongs or should belong to him, not to the absentee 
landlord or zamtndar. But iii tbe non-violent way the labourer cannot forcibly eject 
the abaentee landlord. He has so to work as to make it impossible for tbe landlord. 
Olosest co-operation amongst the peasants is absolutely necessary. To this end, 
special organising bodies or committees should be formed, where there are none and 
those already in existence should be reformed where necessary. 'IheKisans arc, lor tbe 
most part, illiterate. Both adults and young persons of school-going age should be 
educated. This aoplies to men and women. Where they are landless labourers, 
their wages sboiild bo brought to a level that would ensure a decent living, which 
should mean balanced food, dwelling houses and clothing which should satisfy health 
requirements. 

Land laws should be investigated, Tbe peasants' indebtedness offers a limitless 
field for research. The problem of cattle too is an integral part of agriculture in 
India and, therefore, requires the atteutiou of workers skilled in this very intricate 
and somewhat ballling problem. 

Work Among Labourers 

Closely allied to tbe Kisan work is Labour and therefore, concentrated and 
centralised and much more limited in scope. Moreover, it lends itself readily to 
political baiidiing. Bein^ necessarilv confined to critics, it attracU workers more 
easily than Kisan work. As part of the constructive programme, its primary aim 
is elevation of Labour to its deserved status, aberetore, a Labour worker's aim 
ahould to raise tbe morel and intellectual height of Labour and thus by sheer merit 
to make him or her capable not merely of bettering his or her material condition 
but making lAtbour master lor the means of production, instead of being the slave 
that it is. Capital should be Labour's servant, not bis master. Labour should be 
made conacioua of its duty, from whose performance righta follow as a matter 
of course. , * , . 

In a concrete form: (a) Labour ahould have its own Union: (b) Edocatlon, 
both general and acientilio, or both men and women, ahould be regularly nnder- 
tilm through night schools, (c) Children of labourers should be educated after tbe 
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Biftc EducAtioD style, (d) Thrre should be a hospiUl, a creche end a lUAtornity home 
Attached to every centre, (e) IjLhour ehotild l»e able to support itself during otrlkes. 
(I^ibour should be tsut^ht the seieuce of couductiug a successful Don-vlolent 
strike). 

All the work I have mentioned could be only done through unions mentioned 
in (s). To niy knowledge the Ahmcdsbsd I'liion is the liest msiisged Union. This 
does not mean that it has rca.'heii my ideal. It is trying to. If all the Unions 
worked in the same direction, the lot of labour would lie iiiiiuitely better than it in 
to-day. Labour united and morally and intellectually trained would any day ba 
iupertor to capital. 

Duty to Students 

Next in importance is the student class above the age of 12. Indeed, if we bavo 
enough workers of the right tyf>e, 1 would go so far as to say that we should work 
among them as soon as they begin learning as infanta. For they have to ho taken 
in hand from the schoobgoing age. indeed. 1 need not say that 1 have not in mind 
their pulitirat use. For the present, the sehoola are largely under Uoverumcrit 
control or are inthienced l^y them. Hence tin* siudcnts* education defective in a 
vita! matter. They are untouched hy the political condition of the country, save 
what they learn from the newspapers nr platform orators. They should have, in a 
BVHtematic manner, their prcHciit education Hiipplcmented by (U)ugresA workers. 
How this can be fitted into the preaent system of education is a serioiui question, 
lint it has to bo tackkd. Up to the matiiculation standard, co-uperation of )>arciits 
is ncccHSnry. 

I adhere to the view often expressed by mo that tho stndont world should Lms 
aloof from the politicul turmoil. It aonid be dilTcrciii if thvro was mass civil 
diBObedienre. Hut that is otit of the question for the time being at any rate. Hut 
they should have idiicaiion in national cotiscioiiRneMS. It •is tho duty of an 
indc]>en(k>nt .^tatc to teach its citixens to be patriotic. Tho education iinpartrd is 
by a foreign agency. It runs contrary to the national aspirations. There Bhould 
therefore, ho a l>ody of workers whose duty it would he to un(it?rtaku She big task 
of taking in hand the wotk ineiitioiifd above. In this sense, it Is a new fisid. and 
it is of vital importance to ns. We must rect^giiiss tho fact that the siudcnts are 
not to he weaned from schonls and collegrs. 'J‘ho rsfu'dly increasing niiuiher of 
entrants is proof positive of it. Ihe iiest eourse. therefore, ia to siipplement their 
studies in an orderly manner. Deliverutice lies through national efTort in this dirao- 
tioii ahowifig marked auperiurity over the foretgti method. 


1 he Non-Parly-Leaders* Conference 

Standing Committee — New Delhi— 1 9th November 1944 

Comoilltee to Solve Commnnal Problem 

The iStanding Committee of the Non-Party Confrrence decided to apfioint a 
committee to suggest a solution of the communal and political problems. This 
decision had the whoiehcartcd support of Mahatma (fsndhi, who promised full co* 
0 |H!ration in the work of the proposed comuiithe. 'I he haste conception of the 
committee was thst the discussion of the commnnal and tK>litical problem should be 
lifted from the partisan level to Uie scientific and pidicial level. The reeolution 
runs : 

‘*Tbe Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, having considered the 
present situation in view of the breakdown of tbe Gondlji-Jiiinab talka on the 
communal iasiie, hereby resolves to apiKiini a committee which will examine the 
whole communal and minorities question from a couHtiiutional ar»(i jiolitical point 
of view, put itself it touch with different parties and their leaders including the 
minorities interested in the question and present a solution within two moiiUis to 
the Standing Uommittee of the Non-Party Conference. The Standing Committee 
will lake all reasonable ste|>s to get that eolutioii accefited by all partiea concerned. 
The Standing Committee autborisea Hir Tcj Bahadur Hapru to appoint membera of 
the committee and announce their namea in due course.** 
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Sir 2Vi Bahadur tpeAklDg at a preas conference, stated that he had placed 
before Mr. Gandhi at Wardha the idea of a committee of the kind now decided npon, 
and Mr. Gandhi had said ^'1 shall unreservedly co-operate with it. You can call 
me whenever yon like ; put me any questions you like, ask me for any assistance 
you like.’* 

Sir Te] Bahadur said he bad not yet selected the members of the proposed 
committee. It was Mr. Gandhi’s idea and he agreed with it that there should be 
on the committee no one who was a partisan or one who had expressed himself 
violently on political issues of the country. It was also the idea that there should 
be one or two retired Judges who would bring a indicia! mind to bear on the 
country's problems. Sir Te] Bahadur bad received replies from two or three persons 
who bad been approached. He had good reasons to believe that Dr. Ambedkar 
would be able to help with advice and suggestions, though of course because of his 
official position, be would not be on the committee, 

Sir Tej Bahadur had one or two European names before him, and, if they 
were prepared to help the committee, he was willing to have them. 

In reply to a corresMndent, Sir Te] Bahadur said it was his Intention to 
approach Mr. Jinnah in due course. 

The committee, as soon as it was constituted, would put itself into touch with 
every single leader of prominence in the country. Personally, he would not mind 
any rebuff; or anyone telling the committee : **You are nobody ; you have no goods 
to deliver." It was entirely optional for any person to help the committee. 

It was the intention that every document placed before the committee should 
be published. The whole material, together with the committee's report, would be 
before the country. 

'ilie effort of the committee would be to understand the views of each party, 
act as a sort of a conciliation board by establishing contact with all parties and 
recommend some aolhtion that they thought good on their own responsibility. 

**lt would be open to each party to accept it wholly or partially or to reject it 
There is no question of failure or success. When the committee bss done ite work, 
it would be* for the leaders of the different parties to consider whether at that stage 
they would not call a bigger conference— either au aINparties conference or a 
convention.” 

tiir Tej Bahadur Sapru said he had placed all these points before Mr. Gandhi 
and a provisional draft of the resolution now passed by the Btaudiug Committee of 
the Non«Party Conference was prepared. 

Hir Tej Bahadur contradicted a re|x>rt published in Delhi that the Viceroy has 
expressed tacit approval of this proposal. have had no correspondence with the 
Viceroy for the last three months," Bir Tej Bahadur declared. The propoaal had 
nothing to do with the Viceroy or any other official, high or low. 

Bo far as the Government wss concerned. Sir Tej Bahadur's view was that 
they should smooth the way of the committee by adopting a reasonable attitude to 
any approacli for information or statistics. But, he declared : **ln order to smooth 
Uie way and create the proper atmosphere, it is very necessary that the Congress 
leaders behind the bars should be let out, because I see no reason why they should 
be kept there any longer." He was, however, not putting this forward as a 
qua nonP 

His own view of the strength of the proposed committee was between fifteen 
and IwenW members. 

Sir Tej Bahadur i^Ereed with a press correspondent's suggestion that the basic * 
oonoeption of the committee was that the discussion of the communal and political 
problem ehonld be lifted from the partisan level to the scientific and judicial level. 

Giving an account of his earlier discussions with Mr. Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that towards the end of October be wrote to the Mahatma and told him that 
things were taking a rather dangerous turn. Sir Tej expressed regret at the use of 
the phrase 'civil war* in some ot the speeches made following the oreakdown of the 
Gandhi'Jinnah talks. 

"I am one of those who do not believe in a civil war or in the poseibility of a 
civil war In this country,” declared Bir Tej Bahadur. 

He pointed out to JEr. Gandhi that several people had suggested that the time 
had come for an All-Parties Conference : he knew that Mr. Gandhi's mind was 
running in that direction ; but in Bir Te] Bahadur's view such a conference woold 
not lead to any aatiafactory resulu in the existing circumstances. 

Bir Tej Bahadur saw Mr. Gandhi early in November and in the coorae of 
diaonasion Hr. Gandhi expressed himself against a convention, bnt there was onq 
Imprecsion left in Bir Tej Bahadur’s mind at the end of the conversations. 
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"HaTlng very freely exchen^ viewe, I oeiiie to the eonolueion thet if there 
wee one men emong the 400 miilione who wee genuinely end einoerely enxioue for 
e eettlement it wee Mmhetme Gendbi. I ehell meinUin that in spite of any sUte* 
ment to the contrary.'* ^ 

With that impreasion he left Mr. Qendhi but as he was leavinir* Mr. Gandhi 
eeked him to give thought to the matter further end oome beck to Wardha. Duriinr 
we two or three hours that he waa free. Sir Tej Bahadur tentatively arrived at the 
idee of the committee and went back to Mr. Gandhi end explained it to him Tliev 
diaouBsed it at length and Sir Tej waa agreeably aurpriaed that the stiggeHiiun found 
reedy acceptance on Mr. Gandhi’s part. 

The one runditioii on which Mr. Gandhi laid etreae waa that the membera of 
thia committee ahould not belong to any political party or have definitely committed 
themaelvea to any particular views ainoe the break-aown of the Bombay talks. 

Standing Committee — Allahabad — 3rd December 1944 

statement on Politieal BItnatfon 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, which met at Allahabad 
on the 8rd December ltt44. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru preatding. issued the follow- 
ing statement on the general political situation in the country : — 

“The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference having considered the 
existing political situation desire to call attention to some of its ontstanding features 
In provinces such as Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces’ 
and Bihar for the last five years and more, there have been no Ministries and no 
legislatures and taxes have been levied and public expenditure incurred hy Governors 
in the exercise of their all-embracing power under Section 93 of the (tlovcrument of 
India Act, 1935. In Orissa, ihe deadlock was broken for a short * period hut at the 
present moment there too, there is no legislature and therefore no Ministry. The 
Committee consider that the framers of the Act could never have contemplated that 
Section 93, which was really intended to cope with a temporary breakdown of the 
constitution, should be used and remain in operation for such a length of ifme as 
five years continuously. 

“The Committee regret to observe that they see no signs of any coming change 
In the policy of His Majesty’s Government in this respect snd they fear that until 
the duration of the war, the end of which no one can yet see, the absolute powers 
for the use of which no Governor is responsible to the people of his Province may 
continue to be used indediiitely to the great and growing dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment of the people. That there is general dissatiifaction and resentment and that it 
has been growing from year to year the Committee are prepared to alhrm emphati- 
cally. The Committee further draw attention to the fact that vast j>ost- war senemea 
involving huge financial commitments are being accepted with a view to their being 
put into operation either immediately or after the war without their being submitted 
to the scrutiny of the legislatures where, representatives of the public would have 
an effective voice in shaping them and controlling their execution. Any Advisory 
Committees that have been set up or conferences which are held from time to lime 
cannot be a legitimate or effective substitute for the responsibility of the duly elected 
representatives of the legislatures on such important matters. Ihe t>eople of this 
country arc vitally interested in the development of industries, large and small, 
communications, education, public health and other aocial aervicea and they feel that 
on constitutional grounds they are obviously entitled to take part tn the formation 
and execution of these big schemes affecting the future of this big country. 

“Similarly, the Committee draw attention to the fact that, important decisions 
have been taken with regard to recruitment of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian police and military officers are being employed in many civil posts without 
any previous reference to or conaultation with the legislatures. In the opinion of 
the Committee, the proportions fixed by the Lee Committee twenty years ago for 
the recruitment of Europeana and Indiana are already out of date and there does not 
seem to be any reason why oonsiatently with the aimiof Self-Government, the Services 
should not be manned by Indiana of the requisite qualificationa, racruitment from 
Europe being stopped without delay. 

Appeal To Provincial Leoislatorb 

*Tlie fact that some Ministries tendered their resignations in 1939, howsoever 
regrettable or open to oriticIsiPi cannot afford any JuatificatioD for continuing for 
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•aeh ft lenfi;th of time the irreepoDBible ftnd ftatocretic rale of GoTernore. In the 
opinion of the Committee, ft eonetitutiooftl form of Government ehould be restored 
in the provinces end steps to give effect to that should be taken without furthet 
loss of time. The Committee also appeal to the members of the suspended Legis- 
latures to show their readiness to resume responsibility and to accept as a working 
basis, the principle of Composite Governments wherever possible. In any ease, if 
the members of the majdrity of the parties in the legislatures should decline to 
assume responsibility, they should agree to the members of minority parties 
assuming and carrying on as a temporary expedient the functions of stable 
Government. 

Rblbasb of Conobbbs Leaders 

*'In the opinion of the Committee, the release of the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress, who have been kept in detention since August 
without trial, will help to restore good feeling in the country, and the acceptance 
of this suggestion will also tend to strengthen the chances of the resumption of 
responsibility by the majority parties and the settlement of differences between 
them and the minority parties in the legislatures. Besides, justice and fairness 
demand that they should not continue to be deprived any further of their freedom, 
llie Committee also think that political situation has so materially changed ^at 
there can now be no reaaonable fear of the revival of mass civil disobedience. 

The Committee note with deep regret that His Majesty's Government still 
persist in the policy of doing nothing to change the character and constitutional 
status of the Central Government during the war. The Committee reiterate their 
belief that, even under the existing constitution, it is possible to so alter the 
the character and status of the Central Executive as to msko it approximate to a 
National Government. In the opinion of the Committee, this end can be achieved 
without any great changes in the existing Act. Further, the Committee note with 
much regret that no practical steps have been taken by Government towards giving 
effect to vdedges given in Parliament about Self-Government after the war. Mneu 
valuable ume has been lost by this policy of inactivity which has only tended to 
foster a spirit of frustration and resentment among the people. If the pledge of 
Beif-Government is to be translated into reality, steps should be taken now to 
achieve that end and not only the people but the Government must also play their 
appropriate parts in moving towards that end.” 


Punjab Aryan Provincial Conference 

Welcome Address — Lahore — 26th November 1 944 

Beenes reminiscent of the Hyderabad Satyagraha days were witnessed at tbs 
Gunidutia Bhawan, Lahore on the 26th November 1944 when about 50.000 persona, 
men and women, young and old alike, expressed their condemnation of the Bind 
Oovernmenl's ban on the I4tb chapter of the Satyarth Prakash and endorsed the 
deoision to appoint a Council of Action under Mr. Ghanshynm Singh Gupta^ Speaker, 
0* P. Assembly, who presided over the conference, by adopting unanimously a 
resolution moved by ilfaAa^ma Narayan Swami and seconded, amongst others, by 
R, B, Badri Daa. 

A huge gathering heard patiently, amidst unbounded enthusiasm, the speeches 
made by some of the roost prominent Arya Bamajists. These speeches, which were 
punctuated with enthusiastic slogans, were made at the Punjab Aryan Gongresa 
which was held under the joint auspices of the Auarkali and the Wachhowali Arya 
Samajes at the Qurudutta Bhawan. 

This unity among the two sections of Arya Bamsj at such s critical time was 
welcomed by the various speakers. Mahaahey Khushal Chanda who was the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, said: *'The first proof of our strength is that 
those who parted company fiO years back are united again and 1 can tell vou that 
Khuahal Cnand and Mahashey Krishan will embrace each other and work hand-in- 
hand and if need be and the time comes we will be in the same oell 
in the jail.** 

The main theme of the speaohes was that the Arya Bamsjista* preaent qunrrd 
was not with the Muslim msasds as auch or with the BnHfb Govarnment but Ihhy 
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mcs fighUog •gainal the eommanalltm of the Muslim Letgue aod the Bind League 
Miuletrj* 

Lala Kuusbal Chand’s Addbrbb 

Lala Khmhal Chanda Chairman of the Reception Committee, laid that the 
Arya Samaj was being made a victim of the political game. Me condemn^ the 
acttvitiea of oommunUte and said that though communism was dead in Russia its 
ghost was even now haunting young boys and girls in India, 'ihe Satyarth Prakagh^ 
he said, was written to tell the truth and spread it; its great author had expressly 
stated ^e object of his writing by saying in the book that it was being written for 
the betterment of humanity and for distinguishing between truth and untruth. But 
nothing was to be forced on anyone for the object was to preach against evil. The 

great author of the book had said ; '^Onr main object is to refrain from doing harm 

to anyone bat help mutually.** 

L. Kushal Chand stated that ihe Satyarth Prakash inlliienced the life of Tolatoy 
who left Grihasth Ashram (family) and became a ‘‘Ban Prasthi.** Moulana Mohd. 
All bad described it ss a **great work of Bwami Dsyanatul.*’ Matilvi Moorad Ali had 
■aid: “Satyarth Prakash is the fountain of food.’* The Nobel Prize Winner Mr. Ling, on 
•Indying the Satyarth Prakash, became a theiat. The ban imposed by thf' '^^ind (fovern* 
meat showed that forgetting political t>owcr religious nerserntlon could be done. Ihe 
book had been read by crores of v>sople during the Isst 02 years and not to speak 
of danger to peace never had even a prick been caused to anyone. 'I'he use of ihe 

Defence of India Rules for this purpose was politirsi dinhonrsty and fraud being 

perpetrated upon the Muslim masses by the Sind (lovernmnnt. He had no doubt 
that the Arya Samaj would stand that attack. Would they dare use the Mofence of 
India Rules agsinst M. O. Wells’ Short History of the World or against the 
writings of W. Bed well or the ir»0 European authors who had criticised islam and 
its principle ? The Defence of India Rules cannot kill the spirit. Though the Jipague 
Government was to blame and not the British Government but*the weapon had been 
taken from the British Government’s armoury and, therefore, it was the duty of the 
Government of India to take immediste steps to heal this deep wound. 

Presidential Address , 

Mr. Ghanahyam Siugh Gupta then delivered bis presidential address amidst loud 
cheers. In the course of his s|>ce<'h he said 

*Tbe agitation against the ^'Satyarth Prakash** has been started by the Muslim 
League— an avowedly political organisation. In this very city, it first fiassed a 
resoTution demanding proscription of the book. I:la%'ing failed to get the responae 
from ihe Central or Provtncinl Governments the I>cagtic sgairi pressed for it and this 
lime at Karachi. The result was that the Muslim l^esgue Ministry of Sind oliey^ 
the behests and banned the iiriating and publishing of Chapter XI V of the Satyarth 
Prakash. For this unwarranted and unpre<*edentca roeaMiire the Hind Ministry has 
called in aid the l>efence of India Rules. The Defence Rules were never intended to 
be used in this fashion of iianning sacred books of sny religion under the pretext 
of IjSW and Order. Law and Order was not disturbed for tiie last 70 years i>y the 
wide publication of the book. The Defence of India was not endangered for the past 
about byears that the war was going on. Huddcnly the Muslim licague resolution 
haa made **Hatyarth Prakash” dangerous for the Bind Government. The screen is ao 
thin that it can deceive no body. It is the grossest misuse of the Defence of India 
Buies. It is clear to the pooreat intellect tbit this attack on the religious liberties 
of Arya Bamajists ia based purely on political considerations and to serve political 
ends. What they can possibly be can only be guessed. 

”11 would appear that this is a link in the chain of Pakistan Programmer 
Among the opponents of Pskistan, the most uncompromising are the Hikbs and the 
Arya Bamajists. The Muslim League and ita lemlers sre apparently trying to cajole 
end entrep the former end crush the latter, because of their belief that the Arya 
Bamajiats cannot be cajoled or entrapped and the brave Sikhs cannot be crushM* 
It ia devoutly hoped that the leaders 6f the great Bikh community will onderatand 
Ihe geme and refuse to be cajoled. I hope your iron determinstion wilt meke it 
clear that it will not be an easy matter to crush the Arya Hama] either. But they 
eie playing their game deftly. I'he Mueliro League doea not rely on lie own 
eirength for the purpose, 'ibey are anxious tbst the Arys Hamaj be ertubed into 
enbmimion by the might of the British Government. Whatever one may sey, I have 
not the least doubt that after the Arya Bamaj has been dealt with, It will be 
Usse for the Muslim Lesgue to deal with the Sikhs end other Uindue end give 
the foreteate of the Muslim League Government in their wooM-be PekieiiMiu 
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Beligioui tolerance will gi?e place to religioua bigotry and religious freedom to religiona 
permation. llie history of the mediaeval period ^^of which your Punjab had more 
than enough share— will repeated. If we fail to understand this essential thing 
from now, and become divided, it will be too late and our whole future will be doomeo. 


Save India From Bslioiodb Persecution 

"I would appeal to all right thinking persons, Hindus, Sikhs and Mohamedana 
and others, to unite and use all their influence to save India from this religious 
persecution. iiCt every body realise that extracts can be quoted from any religious 
book to make it a ground in support of persecution and if such things are even 
once allowed, no religious minority will be safe any where. It is, therefore, up to 
all to fight the danger and maintain civilised Government and civilised life. 

**I would also most humbly appeal to the British Government not to be a 
party to this vei 7 clear religious persecution of a very small minority like the Arya 
Samaj. The British Government have been following the policy of allowing religioua 
freedom since the days of Queen Victoria’s memorable Proclamation and this a(^e-long 
policy should be allowed to remain unimpaired. There is no substance in the 
allegation that law and order being a provincial subject, the whole responsibility lies 
witn the Muslim League Government of Sind. British rule and British Govern- 
ment exist intact. No Provincial Government must be allowed to ostracise and 
resort to religious persecutions on the plea of law and order of a small minority. 
It may be stated at once that the quarrel of the Arya Samaj Is not with our 
Muslim brethren and certainly not with the British Government. The demand 
against the *Satyarth Prakash" has come from the Muslim League and the action 
has been taken bj^ the Muslim League Ministry of Bind. Our grievance is, therefore, 
against the Muslim League. 

would in all humility utter a word of warning to the Muslim League. If 
there ever was a case for Pakistan that case has been knocked to the very bottom 
by this one act of the Muslim League Ministry. Even before we have full-fledged 
Pakistan we have got this foretaste of it. God only knows what will be in store 
lor us if and when the Muslim League rules with their full religious fervour and 
complete religious intolerance in the different areas of their Pakistan. 


• Pakistan— Child of Provincial Autonomy 

'*This brings us to a constitutional ^estion of a rather major importance. This 
religious persecution has come from the Provincial Government of Bind as it is to 
day and not from the contemplated Pakistan Government of Bind. Pakistan is as 
yet under contemplation and not in being. What should be the position of the 
Provinces vis-a-vis the Centre 7 I have no doubt in my mind that Pakistan is in a 
way the child of * 'Provincial Autonomy.” 

There can be no aiiawer to the contention that if the provinces are to beautono-* 
mouB they have the liberty to federate or not to federate wherever and whenever they 
like. 1 hold the formulas of the “Provincial Autonomy and Federation” to one of the 
greatest dangers of our time. The phrase is a misnomer to the conditions of our 
country. Our provinces are not the independent and sovereign Btates as in the 
U. S. A. Our provinces have been provinces subordinate to and deriving powers from 
the Centre. India has been one not only geographically but also politically and in 
all vital ways one, if not in past hiatory at any rate tor the last 150 years of the 
British rule. Now “Provincial autonomy” and “Federation” want to cut thia 
Bharatwarsh into pieces and then again gather those pieces and join them. It ia 
like cutting my body^ hands, head, feet etc. and then again join them by aome 
magic. I feel that like my body, India will be dead in this process of dissection. 

“Those who have given their support to these two formulas must boldly retrace 
their steps aud take a turn to proceed on the right path. It must be proclaimed 
from house tops that we are opposed to “Provincial Autonomy” and therefore to 
'’Federation”. There Is absolutely no other way to kill Pakistan. I hold^ Bajaji’a 
formula to be better that the current idea of “Provincial Autonomy.” Bajaji makea 
the districts and not the provinces as units. Tho whole question is, under Bwaraj 
where should the sovereignty of the people reside 7 I hold strongly that it should 
reside in the people of India as a wnole and not separately in the inhabitants of the 
Provinces. The Provinces must derive their authority from and work as agents of 
the Centre. This is the only way to eeoapefrom religious and other sorts of perse- 
cution of the worst type, much more dangerous and all embracing than what waa 
experienced in the mmaeval agee. ^ ^ 

“The Arya Samaj will not reft until and unless this attack on religion is eet 
right. In this I have no doubt that the Same] will receive help end .aupport from 
right-thinking persona of all faiths oad profsiiiona,” 
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Bah Ookdbmkbd 

Mahatma Narayan Swamu who led the Hyderabed Satyagraha movement 
moved the following resolntion:— ' 

**This aefleioD of the Ptinjab Aryan Congrm expreaees iti feeling of deep 
resentment at the order of the Sind Government banning the printing and pablith* 
ing of Chapter 14th of the Satyarih Prakash under the Defence of India Buies on 
the pretext of preserving public peace and safety. In the Opinion of the Congress 
the action of the Sind Government is a flagrant abuse of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Rules and instead of preserving public peace and safety is sure to 
endanger them by increasing communal tension and bitterness. The said order has 
deeply Injured the religious feelings not only of Arya Bamajists but also of all 
Hindus and is disapproved even by right-minded Muslims. The Sstyarth Prakash 
is a sacred book of the Arya Samajists and they look upon it with the same feeling 
of reverence as the followers of their religions do with regard to their own books, 
and will never tolerate any interference thereof. 

*TbiB Congress claims that there is nothing in the Hatyarth Prakash by way 
of criticism of other religions the like of which against contemporary religions and 
aects ia not to be found in the sacred books of others. The exisience of such 
criticism in the ^?atysrth I'rskash cannot be any ground for iu tnuitlstion and the 
Arya Samaj cannot allow it. Swami Dayanand did not criticise other religiona 
with the object of unnecesaartly offending the religioua aiisceptibilities of their 
followers but with the sole object of sifting truth from untruth. 'J'his sessiou, 
therefore, strongly urges the Sind Government and the Government of India to put 
an end to the daily growing unrest and increasing communal hitternesa by with* 
drawing the wholly uncalled for and unjust order of the provincial Government. 

^'Jhis session of the provincial Aryan Congress fully endorses the reaoltttton 
dated the Iflth November 1944, pasted by the representatives of Arya wSamajes 
assembled at Delhi and expresses its complete confidence tn the Committee of 
Action formed under the presidentship of Hhrtyut Ghsiishyam 8ingh Gupta, Hjieaker, 
C. P. Assembly and assures its leaders that the whole Arya Bamajist world is at 
&eir back and will regard no sacrifice too great to protect ita religious* rights. 

*This sossion appeals to the people to exercise self-restraint and givw proof of 
their discipline and calls upon them to keep ready for the utmost sacrifice if and 
when deemed necessary 

Moving the resolution, Mahatma Narayan Swami atated that if Islam was a 
missionary religion as was clsiroed by its followers and Us preachers eoitld oritioise 
other religious for asking others to embrace Ulam, they should t»e prepared to hear 
criticism from others, if instead of meeting argument by argument tlie Mualims 
teke resort to emergency laws or law courts that shows that they are unable to 
uphold their cause. 

^ WiTHDBAw Unjust Obdbb 

The Muslim lAJsgue Ministry in Bind by banning the 14tb chapter of Satyarih 
Prakash had adopted a naive way and there would be every joatifleation for the 
followers of other religions to demand the imposition of a aimilar ban or ask for 
the religious scripts of other religions being prescribed. He bad no besiUtion In 
saving that the Quran and the Bible contained criticism and condemnation of other 
religions In much more fsotsstic manner but no one had ever asked for the 
proMription of those books. He hoped that this unjust order would be withdrawn. 

A Political Stunt 

K. B. Badri Das, President, Arya Pratinidhi Sabba, Punjab, expreaaed surprisf 
over the action of the Sind Government. The war. he said, was being fought on 
the Eastern front of India and the dangers silled with the war were confined to 
the east, llte n^ for ensuring safety had been felt in the west of India and the 
Sind Government had empio}ea the Defence of India Rules. The Bai Bahadur 
described the ban as a political stunt of the Muslim Uague in order to saenre the 
support of IIHterala Muslim masses which was needed by the League and iU leader. 
He M no doubt that all right thinking persons would condemn this game of the 
League 1'he Hindus were treated like that because they were regarded wsak. But 

^the weak would not tolerate •“Tj" .i m w uu 

Mr. Keihah C hander. General Secretary of the All-Iudla Hindn Mahaaabha, 
supporting the reaolutiou said that the Prakrah was like ibs Sun whi^ 

nevttiets. The Hindua were being crushed in Sind in all spheres of life. ’JTie 
San w the Batyarth Frakaeh would prove the last sUaw iu the oamal^a \mK The 
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Bttyftrth PnkftBh wai the eoul of Arye Samei. He aaked the Arya yonth to get 
ready to break the rock of Moalini League communaliam. He declared full aupport 
of the Hindu Mahaeabha In their atrnggle to protect the 6atyarth Prakaeh. 

Swami Bhagwata Nand, head of the Niranjani Akhara. Hardwar (organiaa- 
tion of 50 lakha of Sadhua), lending hie aupport to the reaolution, aaid that he and 
hia followera had been actuated to lend their aupport to the morement not out of 
any malice. The Satyarth Prakaeh did not contain any attacka on any religion 
though it contained critieiam of bad cuatoma in other religiona. That waa the 
right of every one if he waa the upholder of truth. Satyarth Prakaoh waa not a 
a Dook written by an individual but by a Biahi who had brought a new meaeage 
to the world. The Biahi had written the book with the beat of intentiona and it 
waa a collection of blooming roaea. 

The leader of the Sadhua declared that he and thoae with him would ahed 
their laat drop of blood to protect and keep the Satyarth Prakaeh inUct and they 
would let no one, not to aay of banning a chapter, delete even a word from the 
book written by one of them, a Sanyaai who had faith in the Vedaa. 

The leader of the Sadbu Mandal declared, amidat loud applauae, “I-^promiee 
before *Janta* and *Janardhan' (people and God) on behalf of the Badhu Mandal 
that if the ban ia not withdrawn, we, Sadhua, who are preachera of non-violence 
and Shanti. would be in the vanguard of thoae who would have thia injuatice ended 
and we would not be found wanting and God willing succeaB will be oura.** 

Pandit Oyan Chand appealed to the Aryan Youth to be ready, for the moment 
of trial had come. 

Swami Satyanand, the renowned Sanyaai, apeaking on the reaolution aaid that 
the Bind order againat the Satyarth Prakaah in the name of public aafety waa 
nothing but an attempt on the part of the Miiiiatry to prolong ita days. The 
Satyarth Prakaah had in no way hampered the war effort of the Sind Mualim 
League Miiiiatry in which that Ministry seemed to be actually engaged. The 
Bwami added: *T^t it be known that the Arya Samajiata respect the Satyarth 
Prakaah and hold it aa high aa the Chriatiana hold the Bible and the Muslima 
hold the Quaran'^ He appealed to the Arya Samajiata to lend their full support to 
Mr. Ghartabyam Singh Gupta in whatever lead he mittht give. 

Swami Bamananda, General Secretary of the Niranjani Akhara, declared full 
support to the Sadhu Mahdal. 

BajFUT’e Resolve 

Pandit JIfurari Lai brought a roeeaage from the Rajputa of Hariana Prant 
pohtak, Hiaaar Diatricta etc,) saying that those brave men, Who had helped the 
Government in the two ways and were at present aerving in the army, would join 
the Satyagraha movement to protect the Satyarth Prakaah. 

«P«fWng on behalf of the Punjab Hindu Vigilance Board, said 
that the Arya Samaj had lived a life of struggle and be had no doubt that the 
Arya Samaj would stand any trial. The present struggle, be aaid, waa neither 
imainat the Britiah Government nor againat the Muslima aa a whole but aaainat 
the Muslim League Ministry of Bind. ^ 

Principal Dewan Chand, speaking, said that they could not play with hlatorv 
An attempt was being made today to base politics on the religion. In EuroM 
religion bad bmn banished from politics and the last country to do so waa Turkey 
Nation and nationality were two different things, for, as in Kusaia. there are a lar/ia 
number of nationalitiea but there ia one nation. He wanted, as preached by Bwami 
Dayanand, to keep religion and politics separate. If that waa done it wonfd end so 
many ills and evils, 

Habijaw’s Support . 


Mahaake Saiyapal Bhikha^ supported the resolution on behalf of the 

Prakash gave a atatua to the Harijana, 

Pt. Narendra of Hyderabad, Dwean. supporting the resolution aaid that the 
Mualim Uague in Bind haa, by placing the ban, signed its own death warrant, 
Pandtt Budh Dav, apeaking on the rmlutkm, said that the present fight would 

Arya Samaj was aUnding and the cowardice 

reprea nted by the Mualim League. 

A UBMimoMly anidat ahonto of "Batyartb Prakadi 


Mr. Ohanshyam Singh Oupia, ib 
and Uia Liaagaa aeeacd to thini iIm 


Ua cMclndiDg lemaika, aaid that Mr. Jinnah 
Aryn Sani^ aa ataoadi Bindns and tb. 
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Siklit wm forded by Mr. Jinnah m Ui# only itnmbllng block in thdr way. 
Mr. Gnpla read out a ncwa item from Dcibi in which Mr. Jinnah had exprcaa^ 
aoch Tiewa. Mr. Gupta wanted to add that the Arya Samajiata were alao an 
equally atroog atumuling block in the way of Pakiatan. Mr. Uhanahyam Singh 
a^d that by temperameut he waa peaoe*lo?ing and waa not excitable. He would 
do hia beat to let this apark not grow into a big fire. He wanted them to have 
atottt and enthnaiastic hearu but eool heada. In cate, however, if he would not 
ancoeed in doing ao, the reaponaibility of any conflagration and the miafortnne 
would not be hia or that of nia Oommittee of Action or of the Arya Samaj but that 
of the bind Government and eVen of the Briiiah Government if it would not 
intervene, filr. Ou)>ta eatd that he waa not afHwalioK for funda or men becauae he 
wanted to nettle the diapute by negotiationa, if poaaible. The preaeiit atritggle waa 
not only between the Arya 8a ma} but between toe lieagiie and all thoae woo atand 
for religioua freedom for all. He appealed to the brave Sikha to realise the 
significance of this move. For if today the Muslim League succeeded in their crusade 
againat the Arya Samajiata their next attack would be against the brave 8ikha. 
Mr. Ghanehyam Bingh exproaaed the confidence that the Arya Samaj would not be 
found wanting when the time for trial came The Congreaa concluded in 
the midst of great enthuataem and alogant of '‘batyarth Prakaah A mar Kahe'*. 


The Punjab Students* Conference 

Open Seision— Ludhiana — 1 1th Noveniber 1944 

The Weleome Addreee 

The open session of the Punjab Btudenta* Conference eommencetl at J.iidhiana 
on the lltb November 1044 in the well decorated Fandal of the Punjab * Provincial 
Hindu Conference. About fi/XXl |ieofde, including a large number of atudenta from 
various districts of the province, particitHited in the conference. 

Master La chh man Da9, Vxt^XilenX of the Ueception Committee of the Con* 
ference, in the course of his address, said 

Anglo-Muslim Alliance, to crush and cribble the Hindua, and the Muslim 
appeasement policy of the Congreaa are directly res(H>nsible for tlie existence of tha 
Hindu Matiasabhs. How the economic, social and national life of the Hindua is 
being consUntly deteriorated by pseudo-nationals and antl^nalionals, is no longer a 
secret to the Hindu. Tbrtr very existence is becoming unsafe in the country in 
general and in the Muslim msjority provineea In particular. Murders, da<‘oi ties and 
abductions of Hindus are common o(*eurrences in Bind and the Frontier Provinces. 
It has liecome a sin to be Hindu in these Muslim majority provinces. Merit has so 
much been replaced by communal ism that an accident of birth it considered to he 
a merit or demerit to attain education and service. Many first division Hindu 
•tudenU are refused admiasioii. while even third division Muslim studenU are 
aceept 4 Bd in the science, medical, engineering and training colleges of tlie Putt jab, for 
the simple reason that the former have unfortunatelv l>efn Hindus and latter have 
the advantage of having their birth In Mnslim families.** 

Presldentfsi Addrsss 

Mr. V, O. Denhpande, in the course of bit Fresideiiiisl addrese to the Oon* 
ference. eaid 

"For the laet four months 0. R. Formula and Gandbiji'a talk with Jionsh have 
held the entire field of Indian Politics. The students have to study the communal 
problem and exactly onderatsnd its implications. Ike communal problem does exist 
ui India, Ita roota He in the leachinga of lalam which calls ufion its followers to 
regard themselves as aliens in their own country as soon as they embrace Islam. 
Paat history of India has also its share in the abaping of communal problem. 1 do 
not believe as the Congrees does that Moalims ana H indue have completely blended 
tbemselvee into one nation or that they are in the prooeae of doing ao. ITiough 
blood ol our own blood and fleab of onr own fleab« Indian Muallma have repudiated 
Bindn NaUonbood. We have to bear In mind that Um Mnalim minority ia not a 
nattffiwi minority hot a leligiona minority. 
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**At every siftee we have found that the British Govermnent has tried to convert 
the fight between the British and the Indians into a fight between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. Musaalmans have been an unfailing ally in this game and the Hindus 
have also unconsciously been caught into the trap. Many honest Hindus have 
believed along with Prof. Ooupland that*'the path to freedom no longer lies through 
a struggle with the British Government but through a settlement among themselves**. 
The real obstacle to Indian freedom in not so much the genuine communal problem, 
nor the Muslim alliance with the British for checking the Indian progress under 
the pretext of Muslim Rights but the belief of the Hindus that the problem of 
India’s freedom would he solved as soon as the artificial communal problem created 
by the Britishers is solved. 

"When Mr. Jinnah d^lared that Mussalmans are a nation by themselves and 
the national pride of Muslims cannot be satisfied unless Muslim Sovereign States 
are carved out of India which would be the homelands of Indian Muslims, a large 
number of Indian Nationalists, who upto this time believed in the dictum of **No 
Swarajya without Hindu-Muslim Unity’* saw that there is no common ground on 
which the edifice of Hindu-Muslim Unity can be built. They realized that there 
cannot be Hindu-Muslim unity as long as the third power is there. *^Hindu-Muelim 
unity will follow Independence and not precede it** were the words. But my 
Communist friends and our worthy leader Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who have 
infinite faith in the good intentions of the British believed and still believe that as 
soon as Hindus and Muslims unite the paradise of Swaraj would be regained. And 
now we find that even Gandhiji who was the greatest critic of Pakistan scheme has 
come forward to bless it. The Britishers have been successful in their strategy. 
The world would now believe that the problem in India is not a struggle between 
the Indian and the British but it is a problem of settlement between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

• Muslim Ministers' Misdeeds 

"Rejection of the Federal part of the Government of India Act 1935 was the 
greatest blunder we ever made. Revival of that part of the Act is the first act of the 
solution of thi communal problem. We have seen what havoc was wrought by the 
Oommunal' Award in Bengal, the Punjab, Hind and N. W. F. The Dacca and 
8nkkur Riots and Famine in Bengal have already demonstrated what ean be the 
efTects on the province of a communall;|F-ridden Ministry. The recent ban on Satyarth 
prakash is also an instance of the Muslim Rule. If the Ministers are allowed to sit 
In judgment upon the Scriptures of other communities, what would be result ? The 
Quoran, which has been responsible for the bloodiest of wars and the cruellest of 
fUrocities will not come out very well in this game. After experience of Provincial 
Autonomy and Communal Award for seven years, our toncluhion ought to be that 
the Centre must have the power to control the provinces. Uur model ought to be 
Canada which after the experience of Civil War iii U. S. A. curtailed the powers of 
the federal units to a large extent. U. S. S. R. is also anoth r instance where 
extensive powers are vested in Federal Government. The separate electorates have 
strengthened the hands of the fanatic comrounslists among Musalmans and made the 
existence of the Nationalist Muslims Impossible. The Communal Award has given the 
Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal statutory majorities. And wo have seen what 
harm the Muslim Ministries are capable of doing. 

The Federation should come into existence immediately, the Federal Govern- 
ment's powers so far as the protection of minorities is concerned should be increased, 
the separate electorates ought to be abolished and the Communal Award must be 
imm^iately withdrawn and in its place a scheme by which all the communities will 
get representations both in the Federal Government and the Provincial Government 
strietly on population basis ought to be substituted. 

Gandhiji And '*C. R.** Formula 

"It Is argued that even if the '*C.R.** Formula does not solve the Commnnsl 
Problem and even though It militates against our ideal of Akhand Hindustan that 
is the only way of achieving Indian Frmom. At Sevagram 1 questioned Rsjsji 
whether he seriously believed that the Britishers would at once grant ua freedom as 
soon as Gandhiji and Jinnah agreed, Mr. C.R. grew serious and said, "My friend, do 
not be uncharitable to me. 1 never said that India would be at ooce free.** 1 
further asked : "In how many years we wonld be free ? Within one year, two years 
hundr^ years ? You are asking me to sacrifice the integrity of my country. I have 
every rtebt to ask yon when wonld we get independence for which we are paying 
such a h^h prioe.” Mr. Rajagqpalaohariar had no answer to give. Mahatma 
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alio was a*ik6 1 '*Wh«ther he really belie?ed that 0. R. Formula would bring about 
communal aettlemcnr*. Hie antwer waa in tlie iief^ative. He wae further aekad 
** whether the formula would take ua nearer our go «l of lode(>etid«in<ye** and hia auawor 
waa not in the atHrmative He waa then filially qaeationrHl : ** Why ta ho apoiiaoring 
a acbeme which would bring ruin to our oountry’* and in hia uaual way he anawer* 
ed : **Jtelieving aa I do in non-violence. I do not eee any other way and 1 have faith 
that thia would ultimately do good to both Muaalmana and Hindua’*. 


I he All India Students* Federation 

8th Session — Calcutta — 28th December 1944 

Mra. Naldtt'a Call to Stiidenta 

* I would aHv to mombfiB of the Federation, to iion-momlv : ^ oi the Federation 
and alao t.> the ^tuieratioii to whom mv voice may reach : why (|uarrcl over 

wordfl ? riKiHc arc mere ttlogaiH. Why not take the reality of the HiUmtion of your 
own couiury tutd the world aituation. nnd create cotiditiiina of frmloni for your own 
country in ilm ri^ht |>erH{x'ctive, ao that your couiitty will fullil your dream of taking 
ilH own noble ida* e in the internaiional federation of the world." In thcKo words 
Mrs. Siitnjtm Xnitfu, ttdtlreHKing theBth Annual Heaaion of the All India htudciita* 
kericraiion at the Maliomcdali !*ark, Calcutta on the 2Kth Deeemher I94t made a 
|iAB*ionatc c;ill (o the vMuthH of the country to close up their icanka ami difTeretices 
for winniiii: the frctnlom of their motherland. 

The tbuiff ren -c wa- presided over by Prof. Dhurjati Prasad Mukhrrji and waa 
opened hy Ih'. />. (\ .More than one thousand delegates from all pens of India 

attendcil * t! e sc»-R»on. The paudal which was di*<‘ >r»ir(*d with 

|X)rtraitH of .Mahutina (iandhi, MauUna Asad. Mr. M. A. .linriah. rsndii Jawharlal 
Nehru. Achaiya .1. (\ JhiHC and Acharya P« 0. liay waa packed to capacity with 
ihouuand- ih'lcgat/>a and viaitors, 

Mjh. Aatdf/ said that one thing that she would sav to the vast atidieneeand 
she hoped and hcli< val and she was right in brlieving that mnny of their eomradoa 
who were not inMuhers of the Federation were present at the iii(H*ting—that there 
was nn K^df in her heart between rnem hers of one youth asHOriation and another. 
One of the minor iT»c*dit?R of her life had Iwen the cf»iis< i(;ni»iirsH that the younger 
genorntion was putting itself even with the follies of the oldrr generaiton. To her 
it srenicd iti rtddde that when the youth, which with all its splmdid dit.nms, all its 
unliniitrd powers and n]iporiunitleH should l>e marching forward hacking ahead to- 
wards the destined goal. Uiev should Im wasting their time lu putting their dreams 
h\ not looksng forward l>ut ny looking sideways to each other. Hiie hnd heen, said she, 
addressed »!>* the eiernal mother of the Indian youth. She claimed to he the eternal 
mother of all ihc youths of the world because she lovtd the youth of ilw world whom 
she could scold, she could heat and put a ring round its i.eck and sornctimeH could 
aay that rude phrase— .lahannamey Jao* (Go to hell). Hut she could aUo claim that 
ahe loveti the y ounge r generation of tho world heeatise the yonngf-r general ion of the 
world— no maftcr what its colour, tread or fioliUcal pattern might l>e— represented 
the hope of the world. 

Quabrbl ovrb Wobdb 

I herffors, feeling for the younger generation. Mrs. Naidii also felt an agony 
towards her rssponsibiliiy, feel,** said ahe. "baa my generation act ao bad an 
example, so suicidal an example to younger generation, that they are aioe}>ed in 
quarri^ls, in intfrnecine warfare and tamrounal quarrels, that they ouarrel over mere 
words ? One group says : "I will call thia a people^a war**. The oiber group aaya: 
"We asy it is not a r>eor>]e*a war/* Then you aay : who are you ? Hut you do not 
know who are von, and they do not know who are they. ’T want to IHI you this: 
Why this quarWl over nobody elae’a war, aoroebody fls«*a alogaua-no matter how 
noble and inspiring they may be. By quarretling you are delaying the day of freedom 
and redemption of our own country. 1 would say to members of the Federaiioii, to 
» on-meml>era of the Federation, and alao to the younger generation to whom my 
voice reach ; Why quarrel ov^t words f Those are me^ alogani. Why not take the 
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reality of the eituetion of yoar own country end the world eiiuatioo, and so create con* 
ditione of freedom for your own country in the ri|;ht perspective, so that your country 
will fulfil your dream of taking iteown noble place in the international federation of 
of the world ” 

Do you think that one aection of the students merely by putting up paper 
barriers is going to do this t Do you think the other section 
standing on the other side of the paper barrier and crying **uo. no, 
and no” are fulfilling their duties ? I say *No\ '*You are wasting 
energy that is given to you for the dedication of service to your country and to the 
freedom of your country, to the world* Remember that neither one side nor 
another^one which is so international that it cannot remember a place called 
India except when it looks at the map of India, and the other which is so national 
that it does not know any other country beyond the Himalayns-^can do it. Both 
are exceedingly wrong, both are exceedingly ignorant, both are exceedingly foolish. 
Because India — the great India— is in herself a miniature of the entire problem of 
the human race. Your perspective must be right. You must remember that it is 
not by copying another that you will win your place in the world. You marvel at 
Russian heroism. Is there anybody who docs not marvel at their heroism ? But 
you must emulate the example of the solidarity and unity with which they stood in 
the face of danger. By emulating them, by emulating the solidarity of that country 
you can bring freedom. *^Un the other hand, those who believe that India is for 
Indians and nothing but Indians they are betraying the genius of India which has 
always been universal. The right perspective is this ; ‘*Oiir India is down-trodden ; 
our India is in the grip of poverty and pestilence, our India is torn asunder by 
feuds and factions: our India is dehumanised by generations of eusiavement ; the 
heedom of our India is a living entity but not isolated entity in the world. We 

have to create conditions of our freedom. 

« 

How TO Forge Unity 

*‘You shout : Congress-Leaguo unity. Do not use words cheaply. Unity- 
how ? You* cannot bring unity from the top of mountain. It is you and I in our 
dally knowledge of one another, in our appreciation of one anotber’a culture, which 
expresses the soul of the community, only by building up that content can you 
expect any unity between Hindus and Muslims. Do not say ; Ob, well, look at 
the map of India— here is Hindu India and here is Muslim India. It is not the 
leaders who can create unity. It is not the generals who win the battle. Hundreds 
of Napoleons cannot achieve a victory, uiilcss his army is brave and loyal. Create 
the Buhstance of unity. Hee that your unity does not mean paper unity. Unity 
comes on a recognition of individual and community rights of every section If the 

S iajority rocognises the right of the minority, the minority must also recognise its 
uiieB and responsibilities. Unit]? cannot be one-sided. It must be all-round and 
comprehensive, and can only come whether, politically, socially or otherwise, by the 
most scrupulous standards of justice and equity to which afterwards you may add 
large measure of generosity that lies in your power. That is the fundamental 
meaning of political unity. Why then, to-day. asked Mrs. Naidu, when they were 
almost on the threshold of realisation of something that they wanted, did they 
atand divided and disloyal to themselves f That was her point. “Close up your 
ranks-^that was her call." If they had differeuce in personal convictions who were 
Uiere to change those convictions ? But in a battle, in a war of liberation all 
pereonal conviction# and prejudices did not matter. They could fight out those 
things in days of victory. They must fight shoulder to shoulder irrespective of 
whether they liked or not their neighbours. They must be impersonsl in battle. 

Dr. B. C. Roy’s Address 

Inaugurating the conference Dr. B. C. Roy, on behalf of the students of his 
generation who were passing out, extended welcome to the youths of the new 

g eneration, a welcome of the paat to the future. He welcomed them not because 
liey belonged to one party or other, they believed in one dogma or one programme 
or the other but because they were students from all parts of the country meeting 
for the purpose of discussing the best method of some of the fundamental problems 
of human existeiics. Enumerating the problems now lacing the world everywhere. 
Dr. Roy said that they were five in number. Want was the first, disease was the 
second, squalor was the third, ignorance was the fourth and idleneas was the fifth. 
While discussing these problems they must not loose sight of the fact that ^ 
youth’s fundamental duty was the service to mankind. In removing all these 
aisedventages there need be no distinction between persoos belonging to one 
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proTinoe iod moUier, one nee m egiinel the other. The problem wu eommoa to 
flitiDftnitj. 

Preeidenl^ Addreee 

Prof. Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji^ who pmideii, referred to the intelleetnnl, 
morel end eultarel dUintef^retion that had been eatitt); into the vitala of the 
atudent bo<iy of the preaent generation. There were fratricidal war l>et ween multi* 
farioua groups of students. Slogan shouting, heresy hunting, traitor balUngt 
according to him, bad t»e«n the chief pre^m^cupation of the liuliau youth of the 
day. The atudcnts had bidden ad4eu to the older goneralion. lie wariicti them 
that if the young lake thia state of ihttigs as given, Uiey were nothing better 
than primitives. Continuing, Mr. Mukerjt said that the studenta' movement la 
India sufTered from the defect that it had inhcriteti from the |Hdiiical problem. 
Politics formetl a large segment of life, but tiiey were not the whole of life. The 
youth had problems |)ecuiiar to themselves, and national proidems for them 
must be rotated to such problems from the apex to the base. The first 
problem, according to the Presidciit. was that tlie Indian youth, i.e., between 
15 and 40 constituting as they did a bare 3u% or less of the entire Indian t>opulation 
formed the **sociologtcal minority**, as C4>nipared with Soviet r.«ssia and other 
countries. In his ovunion, the vitality of afu>ciety, its capacity for p^;)greasive action, 
its proiienesH to new idea and its fervour for progressivt* action dependcHi upon the 
ratio of its youth to the sum of the children and aged. The factors ihst wore mainly 
res|K>nsible for this stale of affaira were msteriinl mvxudity, disrsHC and apidemica, 
each one of which should be etliKUivcly coiitrolled. iUicc they were rightly tackled, 
the sociological minority would he converted into a mujority with all that It meant 
in the way of better and adventurous life. The pro iiivolvc«i a whob^ hear ted co- 
operation with the aims and objects of Kastiirba Mtonot tal Kmid and simitar srKuetiea. 
In the second place, Prof. Miikerji felt that the youth as hucIi wert* not citiseiia but 
marginal beings. On the one side of them there was the faniit^f control aini on the 
other the uncertain ties of the world, anarchic and uncontiolhMl. Tiio Indian youth 
hovers betwcM'.ri a world that was dead and another tbst wan nfrsid to be born. The 
problem of the youth therefore was to cure the unrealities of being on the* margin for 
which they were to look ahead and transfortii the anarchic future into concri^e poasi* 
biiities. 'thirdly, there was the problem for declaring the student comm unity on a 
platform in which there would be no diffcience of opinion. 

The President conclude<l with a fervent ap|»eal for the uriiiii utioD of the youth 
of India on the basts of these lowest common intiltipIcH of their problems which 
formed the autfientic term for the rctiefinatiuri of deniocTacy suitable to theiiidfan 
youth to-day. 

Resolutions — 2nd Dny— Calcutta-— 29th December 1944 

The Federation having a membership of 7CtJ(X) met for its second day’s sitting 
to day and passed a resolution demanding that *the death Hcntenco passed on 15 
Cbimur sod Astbi ixiiiiical convicts be coiiinitited immediately.'* 

Another resolution which was carried ainidst shouts of ’‘Helensc our leader'* 
read as follows: "Jhe All IiKlia ^^tudeflts* Conference rcitcrares the uni versa! demand 
for Uie immediate and uncondttional release of the members of the OorigresH Working 
Committee, it condemns the continued detention of other politicsl prisoners with- 
out any trial and demands their release. 

’This Conference further demands the release of all student dotenna, hundreds 
of whom are still in jail and also dcmsnd the withdrawal of restrictions itii|)oi^ On 
the students in the form of extern men t and iritenimeiit orders. 

‘The Conference spposis to sll those students outside AlHFfor joint sctlon for 
therelesse of Congress leaders and others politicsl detenus.** 

At the outset a resolution condoling the destbs of Iudia*s prominent leaden 
during the last one year war passed. 

Failob* or UsiTY Talks 

On political sUiiation the eooferenee passed the following resolution which was 
moved by a Bengal delegate: llie Conference regrets that the Gandht-Jinnah talks 
did not result In a untied front to win fiower for the Indian people. 

**lt deplores the growing spirit of partisanship and intolerance which it drlfiog 
many followers of the Congress and the Muslim I.«esgue to question the good faith 
of either organisation, and to deny tlie very need for Con greaa* League agreement, 
malum recximinatio&i tanUmouot only to play into the hands of the British 
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GOTernmeot which denies demsnds at both orgsnisetions end refuses to pert 
with power. 

‘'It appeals to all sections of students to discuss dispassionately the viewpoint 
of the two organisations as revealed in the talks and strive to evolve a coifiiiion 
outlook as the basis of another meeting of Oandhiji and Mr. Jtnnsh to reach 
final agreement. In this way we alone compel the British Government to release the 
Congress leaders end make way for a provisional National Government which will 
check famine and epidemics, draw India wholeheartedly into the war of final destruc- 
tion of fascism in Asia and take us forward to India’s freedom.” 

A delegate from 0. P. mov«>d an amendment to the clause dealing with "peoples 
war”. He said they had been talking of unity among student s. He bad some 
consultation with leaders of a rival organisation and bis impression was that if his 
amendment was carried all the difierences would vanish and a united front of the 
atadents of India would be released. 

The Bengal delegate who proposed the original resolution opposed the amend- 
ment. It was said on his behalf that if this amendment was carried the whole 
resolution would become meaningless. 

When put to vote, there were four delegates who supported the amendment, the 
rest opposing it. The original resolution was carried. 

Dr. NalinakHha Sanyalt Chief Whip of the Congress Parliamentary Party, 
Bengal, addressed the students asking them to sink their differences and present a 
united front. He said there was a feeling among certain sections of students in Bengal 
that mem hers of a particular political organisation had adopted certain slogans that 
looked like helping the imperialist war. The result had been that there was a definite 
attempt made t»y some to have certain groups organised to erush the other group. 
Whenver he cotild Dr. Hanyal bad resisted the formation of any such rival orga- 
nisation. Oongress should be a platform, Dr. Sanyal said, and not a party. Under 
the big canopy of the, Congress there could and should deveIot> organisHtions and 
parties with difierent ideologies having the common background of India’s 
independence. It was a mistake to try to reduce Congress into au organisation 
dominated b^ a coterie. 

Addressnig the memhers of the A.I.S.F. Dr. Banyal said : "My appeal to you 
would be f Examine new ideas and organisations in the light for uniting all section 
for the common good. Mere resolutions on unity would not be of much avail unless 
you understand the isstics which are barriers to unity. The greatest harrier to unity is 
that we have ingredients in us which make us feel that our path is right and everyone 
else’s is wrong. ‘If Hwaraj comes through me let it come. Otherwise I do not care.’ 
If that psychology prevails mere lip sympathy to the cause of unity will hardly be 
of any avail. 1 a|)peal to you to see that everyone has an opportuuity of expressing 
fully and fairly his views however wild, however unpalatable such views may appear 
to you for the rime being. 

Dr. iSaiiyal concluded: ‘‘I hope intolerance of to-day will give place to brother- 
hood and uiidcrsianditig to-morrow. 1 believe in the essential determination of the 
younger generation to create something new, something glorious, soracthing in which 
not merely the present generation will be proud but the future generations would 
be glorious. And 1 expect you will conduct yourself in a manner so that glory, that 
pride may be ours.” 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Sestion— Calcutta — 14th. December 1944 

jPlTMldeatlal Address 

Mr K* W, Mealing, in bis Preeidential Address to the annual general meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of OoBiserce of India held in Calcutta on the l4t]i. 
December 1944, said that the British commercisl community in India had all along 
supported His Majesty’s Government in its policy of sound and progressive constf 
tutionsl advance with the determination of leading the country to the proper ful- 
filment of its aspirations to Self-Government. 

"Had this disaatroua war not taken place, and had Indian political partiM ao 
deeired”, he said, "the further four years’ experience of provincial autonomy and 
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the mat endeftvoitn iiiftdf bv Lord linilUifitov might b? now btfo remiltod in tho 
impUmenUtion of the second pert of the Government of Indie Aot» end e Federetion 
might heve come into being, e Federation of all Indie, inoluding the Indian Statee, 
SO balanced as to prevent tho exercise of dictatorship bj an^ one partjF and to 
ensure a chance for the working of democracy/* 

*'lt may be/' Mr. Mealing continued. **that the present political clesvage 
between the two major eommiiiiitifs may induce them to study again the provisi^a 
of the lO.V) Act which was after all. the carefully considered uukome of a progrea* 
sive policy embracing the t^imoii iic{H>rt, three Hound Table Oonferencea and a 
joint Committee, including reprrsentativce of l>otb Houses of Parlisment. Chi the 
other hand, the plan put forward by Sir Stslford Crippa on Imhalf of the British 
Government still stands. The time for putiitig it into effect drawe every day nearer 
and seems likely to be upon us before tne major Indian |>olitical parties have even 
found any common ground for discussion.** 

Mr. Mealing eraphseised that political issues were of great moment, firstly, 
because great programmes of oosuwar development should have the suptmrl of all 
parties and the assistance of the best brains, and, sccondiyi because, looking to the 
future the part that India would play in the post-war world must depend largely 
u}>OD her own internal unity and undersiandtng. 

India— -A Majok Would FAC’n)nY 

"India,** Mr. Mealing said, by geographical situation and hy population forma 
a major factor of world, and the attitude of the rest of the world towards India 
will b«* of equal importance. The political health of India is of vital im)>ortaiice 
to us oil, for an India which endeavours to pursue a policy of isolation, or which 
fails to r(C(dvc its share of co-operation from tlie real of the world, cannot fail to 
be the Huhject, and possibly the esuse. of disasu^r.** 

Alluding to post-war reconstr notion , Mr. Mealing said that the British 
commercial community would be happy to offer aiich co-ofwration as it might bo 
l>oseible in post-war planning. "It roust, 1 (ear, be anticipated,** he said, "that 
some interests will desire to Hhs|>e industrisl planning with greater regard h)r their 
own bem fit than that of the country, and that t>olitical and racial s^ana will be 
used to that end. I trust such a policy will not nrevail as it can only stultify 
eflicienry and progress towards souiui industrisl developroont.** 

Mr. Mealing said that one of the principal factors to he considered in connec- 
tion with the future of the country, as related to ct^onoroic peace and prosperity 
was the question of population reaching TKiO million. Within tne next two or three 
det'ades, according to an estimate, should not be regarded with equanimity from 
any point of view at all. 

Ut. Mealing paid a tribute to the (tovernment of India (or their snccesafiil 
endeavour in checking the inflationary tendency, which was rapidly bfcomtng a 
grave menace last year. Observing that one of the principal factors in the infU- 
tionary trend was the food situation in ln42, Mr. Mealing referred to how the fond 
crisis bad l>een dealt with and said though there wae cause for congratulation in 
what had been achieved, the diflleult prohiems of pries fixation, fair both U> the 
grower and the consumer, and of quality had yet to be faced. 

Stressing the need for imnroveroent in rail tTanst>ort, Mr. Mealing said that 
the conditions for all classes of passenger traffic, including United Nations |>er- 
soQuel on duty or on leave presented the greatest difficulty and discomfort 

Turning to the coal shortage and the measures taken by Government to meet 
it, be remsrked that progress had been hampered by unnecessary delay in setting 
up an organisation to procure essential mining equipment from overseas, these 
delays being to some extent due to lack of appreciation of the importance of the 
Indian coal industry at home. 

Liquidation of Steemno Balanciss 

Alluding to the question of sterling balances, Mr Mealing expressed the hope 
that when the time came to negotiate the basis of a settlement, India's represen* 
tatives would be guided by the real long-term interest of the country apart from 
all political consideratioos so that the very manner of liquidation would be bene* 
ficial to India itself. 

Reviewing the war situation, Mr. Mealing said: "In onr gratitude for the 
victories of to-day we must remember that the foundations of these victories were 
laid in the dark days— the shield which guarded us on the seas and the air when 
the British Empire stood alone in ld40, the thin shield which guarded India in the 
Middle £ael under your Excellency's Command and nltimataly achtefed reaonndiog 
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fictory in thnt tbentre nnd the tired troopi who guarded India under the incredible 
difficulties of 1942 and 1943/* 

H. E. Viceroy*a Address 

H, E. Lord Wavell deliTenng his address said : 

1 thank you and the Associate Chambers of Commerce for your cordial wel- 
come. I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the clear and thoughtful way in which 
you have dealt with India’s current problems. I appreciate that you have handed to 
myself and to some of my colleagues in the Government, I will not say bouquets, 
but at least one or two pleasant little button holes, which we shall be glad to accept 
and to wear. 

My first year as Viceroy has been a strenuous one and I am afraid, I see little 
sign of the second being less so. My staff inform me that, since taking over on the 
^th October, 1943, 1 have spent the equivalent of nearly 20 weeks away from Delhi 
on tour, and have travelled well over 30,000 miles. I have visited all the provinces 
at least once and some of them two or three times. 

I regret that, in the present conditions it in atill impossible for me to take the 
Viceroy’s usual Winter stay of some weeks in Calcutta. My house is, as you know, 
occupied for war purposes : and the demands of war>time administration are so 
intense, that it is not possible to be away long from the Centre at one time. I hope, 
however, that frequent short vistis have enabled me to keep in touch with Calcutta 
and Bengal. 

1 join with the President in welcoming Ifis Excellency Mr. Casey, to his first 
meeting of the Associaled Chambers. Mr. Casey Iimh had a brilliant record in Aus- 
tralia, the United states ond the Middle East and the wide knowledge and experi- 
ence ho has gnthcred made liira a most happy choice for the Governorship of Bengal 
during these dillicult times. 1 am sure, you have all realised the value of bis energy 
and imagination in all branches of the administration. 

• Tkibutk to British Foiu ica 

I do not propose to say a great deal regarding the war. You can all see for 
yourselves how well that is going, and your President has given us a summary of its 
victorious cofirsc during the last year. 1 rmist say, however that I notice, with a 
little regrM, that he begun with* what he called ‘*ihe almost incredible feats of the 
Kiissian uriiiieH.” 1 yield to no one in niy admiration of the Russian Army, which 
1 have known well tor many years, and ol its achievements ; but in this gathering, 
let us not be too modest about our own performances. 1 should like to put these 
in the foreground, and in the present tense ruihcr than in the past. Surely, if there 
ever was a feat of arms which might be called incrcdihlc, it wastbe landing on the 
Normandy coast, the great victory over the flower of the German Army, and the 
liberation of the whole of France and Belgium in such a surprisingfy short time.' 
1 have read much of war, and have seen a little, and 1 am certain that this will go 
down to history as one of the very greatest military achievements of all time. And 
in that Hcbievtment the British Fleet, the British Air Force, and the British and 
Canadian land forces played an outstanding iiart. We do not know the respective 
share in planning this great battle, nor is there any need that we should. It was a 
combined British, Dominion and American plan ; and surely, must have been the 
finest piece of detailed planning in military history. It was sluged from British aoil 
and British porta ; and in the subsequent fighting, the British forces took their full 
abara. That they should have been able to do so and to overcome such grim defences 
and such grim foes, and to attack with such vigour after five years’ bard fighting is 
a tribute to the endurance of the British race, and its steadfast power to overcome 
danger or disaster. 

Indian Troops Praised 

In Italy too, British and Indian arms have put up and are putting up a fine 
performance. Progress may seem slow: but it must be realisea that, just at the 
moment when another assault on a grand scale would probably have broken the 
German line altogether, General (now Field Marshal) Alexander, whose well deserved 
promotion we all welcome, had to send a number of divisiona for the landing in 
the south France. In spite of this, a steady advance has gone on in most difficult 
country. In this Mediterranean theatre, Indian troops have played a great part 1 
will read you an extract from a letter of General McCreery, who baa ancceeded 
General lieese, in the Command of the Elghtli Army. 1 know General McOreery 
well, and be is certainly not one who distributes praise lightly. The extract from 
bis letter reads as follows; 
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*The Indian dirUiont are fighting: magnificently, and the lateal divialon to 
greatly diatinguiah itself is the Tenth Indian Dtvtaion. Unfortunately, I have never 
aervea in India : so, it ia rather cunotia that, when 1 waa cummandttig a (H^rpa. 
1 had at one time all three Indian divteioiia under my command, and I am now 
filled with an admiration for the Indian aotitier. Their fighting apirit, akiil anti 
endurance are outatanding. Fortunately, although we had a very wet Dotoher. the 
health of the troop** ia atill exi'ollent, and everything will be done to Ux)k after them 
aa well as possible during ihitt aeivutd trying Indian winter.'* 

Victory Ovkr Japs on Iniua’s Fartkrn Frontirr 

To continue the Ule of our own exploits. Hritiah and Indian on the eastern 
frontier of Intiia. we have won the greatest land victory aa yet achieved over the 
Jaiunieae forces, and have eatuhlinhiMl complete »uv»remacy over them. Tliia also was 
an Allied aue/ess in which llritiidi ttMliMue, Americans, Africans and Ohiiiese took 
part: but the great bulk of the Vtct/trions arniv was liulian* I am glad to remom* 
oer that during the sombre cvenla of lOTJ in Malaya and nuriiia. 1 strenuously 
maiitained that the siippmacy of the Uniish hiuI Indian aoldier over the Japanese 
would soon l>e vindicatoil, given adcqiinie (rtiifittm in jufigle flglitinr I am sorry 
to see that in some parts of i!>e A?ncriciui press, there is still a t' » icncy to decry 

the fighting qualities of the Indiait troopM. 1 am quite sure it umcm not represent 

general American opinion, certuinty not thai of tlumo who have fought alongside 
them. 

Ill this victory over the .inpnncsenn our eastern frontier, not only the fighting 
services in ludia, but tiir Uailways and liniiiHhy, and Labour in the mines and in 

the factories, have all had a share. Fraisc is <luc, to the people of Assam, and psrtl 

cularly to the Naga tribesmen, for their loyalty and steadiness in a time of hardship 
and aiversity. 

On other as|>e<ds of the war in 19J4. oiir success over th«f lT*boat menace, the 
great victories of tlio Americans and Austraiisns in the Honth-we*^l Paerfic, the 
Kussiati advances, arid the r liftiiiiAtiori of the trermsns from the Haikans, 1 do not 
proteose to speak. When Up* end of the war will come, no one can jwt say w'ith 
certainty. It depends on the factor of national morale, q'hat of the (lernianM, at 
least, must be near the bioakiiig point, and that of the Japanese conHidvraiity 
shaken. 

I.oiin Mi’Nstkr'h vihit 

You will have noticed tlic viait of U>rd Munster to aacertsin the needs of the 
troops ill India in the FnatU*r of arncniitica. It will in* most valuable. I am sure, 
you will realise that there is uo aiurgestmii that India baa not done her best to look 
after the Irrsqm who have be< n d'dendiitg her irontiers. It is simply that there has 
not been enougli of evnythiu;.: t • o roni.d, anti for many years, India haa had a 
low priority. On a world view, it was rtjlit that the Indian Irrmt should wait while 
Uhe maximum efTori was made f»n the WcHt«*rii frimt. It Is not that we did not 
represent our needs and a**k for irnprowrnent ; it was just that the perfoniie) and tho 
things we wanted were not available. Now tbsl the |>osition has fm|>roved. and 
victory is close in the Wreb-rn Theatre, Lord Miinster's visit has lieen made to 
aaoertain, aa first hand, whst can be done to iinf>rove the amenities for troot*s anil 
the nie«1ical and nursing services. Hoth the Cominanderdnd'hief and myself are 
deeply interested in these improvements, and have continiioiiHly endeavoured to 
make the most of India’s resiiurces. liOrd Munster coming from England, has 
naturally concerned himself, mainly, with the needs of the ilritish trmqis fighting so 
far from their homes ; Imu he is also represeniing to His Majesty’s Government the 
requirements of Indian truoi>i both here and in the Middle East. 

War-time Economic Meabubem 

In his speech, your President put i>OMt-war problems first and dealt with our 
war-time economy later. 1 propose to reverse this order ; since, however important our 
post-war problems may be, the year of our greatest e<*onomic strain 4nd effort roav 
still lie ahead. The end of the war in the West will be. Indeed, a mighty triumpn 
over the powers of evil, but it will not be the end. Not until the Ja|)anesr are 
finally and utterly defeated, can there be any peace for India or for the world. And 
to defeat Japan as rapidly and thoroughly as possible. India must be the base lor 
more warahips, more divisions, more air squadrons, llie great war eriait Cor India 
name when Japan attacked Pearl Harbour and Malsya and she bad to exeeuie a 
aodden "’about turn” from west to east. That brought the dislocating atrain of a 
vlotent unexpected jerk, aa damaging to a natloo’a economy aa It ia to the human 
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frame. Noir that we are already takiag the atrain, with all oar muaclea of prodae* 
tion, aapply, floance and transport braced, it it easier to support some additional 
burden, heavy though the total load will be, than it was to withstand the original 
abrupt shock. 

Our war time economic measures have been criticised aa *'too little and too 
late” : and it is easy to say that we should have foreseen all our troubles ealier. 
Accurate foresight is rare in human affairs: and, even where it exists, cannot always 
be translated into action. That was a shrewd fable of the Greeks that Cassandra 
who had the gift of the true prophecy had also the curse of never being believed. 
We have now, however, a fair warning of our additional burden, can measure the 
stress it will cause, and make ready to take it. It will, of course, fall on those of 
our economic sinews which are si ready subject to strain — the sinews of finance, 
food, coal and transport. We may examine briefly how far we are prepared to with- 
staud any additional burden on these. 

Fight Against Inflation 

I was glad to hear your President say that we had met with a great measure 
of success during 1944 in our effirts to hold the inflationary threat. It is men of 
commerce who should be able to judge this shrewdly ; and a tribute from them is 
satisfactory. But the strictest watch is necessary to hold of! the danger ; and the 
continued co-operation of the commercial community is essential. 1 have never 
found the word “inflation” very satisfactory ; and would prefer to compare our 
financial danger with another national danger which we bvae to face in this country. 
You have probably heard something of s calamity which is threatening the fields in 
parts of Northern India, that of water-logging, due to excessive seepage of water out 
of the irrigation cstisls. It has become a very serious danger indeea in parts of the 
Punjab, and measures, on a Urge scale, have become necessary to combat it, The 
process of monetary inflation is similar. To support the war and all the war [irojects 
more and more money has had to he poured into the financial channels. If all the 
residue of that money, after it had done its war work, could be brought back into 
its parent stream by its investment in Government loans, no harm would be done. 
IJnfortiyiately, a considerable proportion of it seeps away out of the proper channels 
and, just as this overflow in the Punjab raises the whole water level with disastrous 
results, so, in the financial parallel, the overflow of money raises the price-level, 
often with disastrous results. Various measures are being taken in the Punjab to 
combat the danger. One that would obviously be effective would be to line all the 
canals with cement or some imporous materia! to prevent the leakage of any water 
not absolutely necessary to irrigate the fields ; this, however, is a very lengthy and 
expensive process, and can only be done to a limited extent. An alternative solution 
under trial, is to pump back the water out of the soil hy a very large number of 
small tube-wells. Our financial remedies are similar. VVe try to line oiir channels 
with various forms of controls, hut these can never be entirely effective; and we 
have also a most valuable remedy iu a large number of small savings with which to 
pump the excess of currency back into Government loans. 1 ask the heads of our 
great business' houses to do everything possible to encourage lending to Government 
and eB{>eciaUy to the Small Savings Oampaigti. 

Commodity Control 

We realise that the commodity controls which we have gradually introduced 
have caused extra work and inconvenience to honest traders. The Member for 
Industries and OiVil Supplies and his staff will always be glad to receive suggestions 
from the public and from trade and industrial organisation. But until **we are 
built like angels, not men” as Kipling says in one his verse, we must have controls. 
We shall continue to strengthen and improve them, but we have to feel our way 
step by step ; since, if there is one certain lesson I have learned from experience of 
the direction of both military and civil affairs, it is that it is courting grave risks 
to go beyond one's administrative capacity. 

We never cease trying by all means in our power to increase the supply of 
consumer goods svsilaDle to the trade and to the public. In our water-logging 
parallel, ibis is roughly the equivalent of finding more thirsty unirrigsted land to 
soak up the excess of war 

Generally, the situation report on our financial front daring 1944 is that we 
have not only held our own, but have gained some ground in the matter of price 
eoatrole. But the increasing needs of the war against Japan, which is likely to reaeh 
its peak in 1945, mean that there will be an increased flow 4>f fiaanelal Irrigstioa 
and that oar defences against water-logging must be etrengthened. 
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Food PmoBUtH 

The Kmt Lttin MiiritI Jufoaal mtom of the alMiiM of horing iorfad opfeo 
one cramht* rept^tita (twice-cooked oebbece). Tke food problea bet ban doboted la 
•uob deuil in so meiiy plecee that I will try not to wary you here with maeb 
repetition of the etale ctbbege of atoek orguaeou, tbougb 1 am afraid, I hate oo 
cafiare, aB|>ara|i^uH or other delicacy to aerve in lie place* 

1 was f^lad to bar your appreeiaiioo of the work done by the Food l>epart- 
ment, and 1 t«ke thie opportunity of aaying that I think that the Food Member 
and hie Htafl have a very tine }ob of work during 1944. Ai it inevitiahle in ewob a 
ditiiciiU task, they get more herd worde than kind ona, and they will be grateful 
for your rerot^ntiion. I think they deeerve a bouquet, not a mere button -hole. 1 
may add iliat I have been told by them of the help they have received from large 
employers of lab.iur and from the membere of these Ohambera of Oummeroe. 

I agree with you that the oomplaintc about the quality of t!ia graine eiippUcd 
to deficit provtiiccH have often been well-founded, ana require the attention of hotll 
the Central and Provincial Goverumeuta. Theae defeote of quality have eometima 
been aggravat*‘il hy itiadequate etorage arraugement. 1 am trying to have both 
theee deftcts ronu‘iiie<l. .^ome progreaa haa been made, but there ia mt ch more atill 
to be done. 

During the critical period of 1913, Provincial Govarnmenia had to ooneauirate 
mainly on ioodgrains. Man may )>e able to live by bread alone, but he will aurely 
not he hca:ttiy on ii ; and I am glad to aee that they are now trying to improve 
the Hii]>p)y and dimriinitton of milk, tl^, meat, egga, poultry and other portahable 
goods. I kiiow tliat it ia the fashion to attribute the ahortage of three articlea 
mainly tu tlir army. \v!io are sometimee pilloried al moat aa if they were catilcdiftora, 
uesi-cgg rohiicitt, i hickoii thieves, and fish poachers. I would aay, on the contrary, 
asanaimost entirely unprejudiced observer, that the army is doing much to 
show us, civiltauH. iiow to increase our euppiv of these articles or diet. The army’s 
dairy funus liuvc long been a inmlel, and they are now aettiug up ixiultry and 
vegetable (iirin»4 und refrigerating plant on a Iarge-a4*ale. 

The flit (1 problem is hy no iiieana solved, and will he with ua for feme years 
after wur. Put there arc gruunds for far greater confidence than a year ago*» and 
with the co-o?)i raiion of the public, 1 hope that all will be well. 

*‘UlCB SlIOBTAOB OUE MAIM TKOUBUt” 

Pengal is in a mm h happier position, eonvaleaceiit at least. If not wholly 
recovered ; iiud, ut ( rcM lit, our anxietifs are more in the south of India. Now that 
imports of wheat are arriving at a steady rate and in satisfactory qiisniity, il is rice 
shortttgc ihst is mir insiii trouble; and you are well aware of the dilliculty in 
including ncc-cstifig populations to cotisitnie wheat or other grains. 1 hof)*. there* 

fore that, Provincial Gnvernmfifta will do their beat to persuade all their fieople 

who Kri'. so to spcftk, bilingual in wheat and rice to eat wheat only : and Uiat iboaa 

who use rice only as a luxury-^and theie are many such, liritisli and Indiana— wiil 

forego rice so ah'pi make more available for those who cannot do without it. 

Am has ulrcady been annoiiticed, it should not be neceasarv, in view of the 
fiositton in Pcngal. for the Ontral Government to accept any longer the entire 
liability for the fading of Calcutta. Ihia does not mean, of ccitirse, that they will 
not be cuiK'erncd to assure full supplies for CalciitUi; but it will probably be 
necessary to draw ail these supplies from outside Bengal. It would obviously be 
wrong and wft^l^ful to iianaport much needed rice from outside Bengal to Calcutta, 
while Uic Bengal Ctoveriinicfit held large atocka. 

The Teaespoetatioe ByfrrBH 

It was on oiir traneportation system more severely than on invUiing alas 
that the siuitlcn jerk of our **about turn** at the end of 1941 fell. We had iietn 
facing west, qtii'e fairly comforiahly; and had been exporting locomotivaa, ifdllog 
stock and track to Iraq and elsewhere, while our railway workabopa were urged to 
make munitions si.d undertake other munitione work. 1 can lemember that# not 
long afUT I bicamc Ccromander-tn-Chief in India in July 1941, I explained to the 
conlf rente of iLc Kail way Chiefs, the need for ibis and the great help il had been to the 
Middle East. So that il was through their vlriuea not through ibelr lEull# that the 
rail wavs were caught not fully prepared. The difficulties of the sadden rareraal 
cauaecf by the Japanese attack were aooentaated by the pooroeae of Ibo eommaaies- 
tione in the threatened pari of India. - 

1 can assure you thet a ooptprihmiiive programme to Improvo tlw enpadly of 

33 
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ib6 railways is in hand. Large nnmbers of broad and metre gauge locomotives have hem 
ordered, and many have been received. Very large orders have been placed both in 
India and abroad for wagons. The entire capacity of India for fabricating 
railway material is fully employed, and the fabricators - who are, 1 understand, mostly 
constituents of the chambers represented at the meeting— can help by expediting the 
work as much as possible. Nearly 20,000 miles of new telephone and telegraph line have 
been added to the railway network, and radio-communication between headquarters and 
divisions has been introduced. Additional running statTs have been trained ; and in 
the railway workshops, maintenance has been given the bigheHt priority, to the 
exclusion, where necessary, of war work. This programme should produce substan- 
tial results next year. In the meantime, we are doing our bast under the priority 
system to see that essential goods are moved without undue delay. 

I am aware of the difficult conditions of passenger travel. The fact, however, 
that the number of passengers travelling has increased by about twenty million a 
month, or bG T)er cent, since the early part of 11)42— and inis in spite of a **Travel 
Only When You Must*’ campaign — ahows that the conditions do not deter passengers. 
It is a little difficult to believe that all these iourneys are absolutely essential. 

In view of the shortage of coal and the requirements of the army for coaching 
stock— not that the army travels in any greater comfort than the general public, 
Judging from what 1 sometimea bear in leave camf>s that I visit— any rapid 
improvement is impossible. But the railways are doing their best. I will take this 
opportunity to thank all railwaymen for their fine service in the war. 1 was glad 
recently at Lahore to see some of them at work and shall hope to visit other 
railway centres. 

Coal Position 

The coal position has, as Mr. Mealing indicated, been a considerable headache 
to the Qovernment*of India throughout the past year. I nned not enter into the 
causes, nor detail the steps which are being taken to remedy them as i think they 
are well-known to vou. It is an Inappropriate phrase. I>ut I think it is true that 
the outlodk is less black than it was. Production throughout ll)4L though below our 
target^ has been greater, month by month, than the corresponding figures for 1943. 
We have succeeded in obtaining a considerable amount of machinery for open-cut 
working ; and 1 trust that there will be a real improvement during the early 
months of 1945. In fact, to use two more cliches wholly inapproimato to coal- 
mining, though we are not yet out of the wood, wc are beginning to see day light. 

1 have paid two short visits to the coal-fields, and have seen something of the 
conditions. It is doubtful if the mining industry will ever be stable or contented 
until a real effort is made to establish a permanent labour force in good conditioiia. 
The suspension of the ban on women working under ground— which the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned temporarily and with extreme reluctance was necessitated 
mainly by the tendency of the labour to migrate. 'I'he miner has a hard and 
iometimes a dangerous life, and the counter-atiractions of surface work in which his 
wife could take part and earn a wag were too much for him. If we are to 
produce all the coal we need for industrial development after the war it moat be 
worth a man’s while to become a whole-time miner ; even after the ban on women 
working below ground has been re-imposed. 

“India has Gained Duking War Years Bather Than Lost” 

So much for India’s current economic problems. From the brief review you 
have bad of them by your President fiom his commercial angle and by myaelf 
from my official point of view, I trust you will have gathered confidence in our 
ability to keep the economic front stable, and in fact to strengthen it, until Japan 
ia Imten. If so, India will be in a very favourable position to face the problems 
of the post-war world. Her land has not been devastated. Her losses in ^rsonnel 
have been comparatively light even if we reckon the deaths in the Bengal famine 
as war casualties. These war losses have been more than balanced, taking a purely, 
utilitarian point of view, by the numbers of her people who have received technical 
training as a result of the war. Financially she has become a creditor instead of 
a debtor country. In terms of proi»erty, of manpower, and of money, India baa 
gained during the war years rather than lost. 

Look for a moment at our great eastern neighbour, China. With half her 
country occupied by a ruthless invader, her ports seized, her railways torn up, her 
population reduced bjf war and famine, her prices at a fantastic level of inflation, 
insider Great Britain, with one out of every three houses destroyed or damaged, 
more than 11^ milUou tons of shipping sunk (the very life-blood Of uu iaUnd State); 
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mora Ibtn one quirter of e million livee elreed; loi( ont of • popnlatlon of 45 
nillioop; her greet eccnxntileted weelth gone with the wind end enormotte debU 
piled up. her people pa>ing willingly— elmoet cheerfully-^ e ecele of lexetioD nil* 
perelleled in hif^tory. li you look on these two neitone. you will rrelise whet 
•ecrificeii they have made to fete the world from the Valley of the Hhadow of 
Evil, from the greateat monace Uiat eivilixaiion haa faced einee the daya of Obenghll 
.Khan and Tamurlane. Look at Utiaata. with the enemy at one time almoat within 
Bight of the Capital, with her moat fertile fields and moat valuable aouroea of 
Industry at one time in enemy iK‘cupation, with a large proportion of her popula* 
iion at the mercy of the enemy— a mercileaa enemy, llieae countriea, even when 
they seemed beaten to their knees, faced the perils of war tindaunted. and will face 
the perils of |)eaoe with the same courage. India ahoiild both give Uianka that the 
cfiTorts of these nations have saved her from exf^rlencing the devastation of wan 
which she almost alone of grout }>eopies has not felt for so many years; and ahoula 
determine to use wist ly the inarvetioua op|K>ritiiiity ihua given her for development 
to a higher standard of living and progresa. 

roHT-WAR I^LANNINO 


1 do not propose to enter into details of our ^ ost-War planning An men of 
business, you will realise the possibilities and the ditliculties. I will only with 
two broad asptou— the relatioiis between Agriculture and Industry and the financial 
problems. lUdore doing so, 1 should like to supplement whsi your President haa 
Bsid to welcome the appointment of ^^tr Ardesliir Dalai. The Government of India 
haa been fortunate, indeed^ to secure the services of one who is not only a moat 
distinguished industrialist, hut has experience ss an administrator both of rural 
and of urban India. 1 am sure that we sll anpreciate the sacrifice he has made in 
taking on this very arduous work, and wish him all success in hie cirorta for the 
progress of India. 

Though it does not arise directly out of Mr. Mealing’a address. 1 should like 
to make a few rciiiaiks on the relative importance of Agriculture and Industry in 
the |K>Ht-war devtlopinent of India. 1 feel that there may be a tendency in our 
plans to stress liiduHifisl advance at the expense of Agriculture. 'Jhese is some 
reason for this, lodustrialissiion shows quicker and more obvious lesiilts. anricbea 
a country and enshliM it to s}»CMid more, both on luxuries and on smdal services, 
such as health, cdutaiioii snd com muiiicaf ions. Also, 1 am afraid, men of business 
have more inliucnce than furmi isiii the direction of State affairs. Rut Industrial 
expansion should not. sod niusi not in India, he accompUshid at the expense of 
Agriculture, which is siitl the rmploymcnt of about tliree quarters of the ever 
rising populsiitui. It is efscntial that in your post-war organisation, the Indian 
farmer should be afsund of i iicis for his produce that will both improve his own 
standard of living end will encourage him to produce the additiDiial food needed 
for the proper nutrition of the existing population, and of its normal growth. 

IIakokkh of too Rapid IWDUBTRiAuaATiON 


If you read Kconomic IJiatory, you should also take warning of the miseriee 
caused to many, for the profit of a few by too rapid and ti neon trolled indiisirtalisa- 
tion. In great Rritain, one hundred years ago. the conditions nrodiiced by the 
Industrial Revolution were denlorable. 1 read some time ago a description of the 
manufacturing slums of the Victorian era. which painied the evils of the period 
with a ghastly pen; we are still recovering from the damage caused to the health 
and well-being of our working population by the neglect of sanitary, nutritive end 
bousing conditions during tlist era. 

Kas»ia is another example of rapid industrialisation, where although the mis- 
tekea and cruelties of the Victorian Period in England were avoided, and the 
workers were given reasonably good conditions, there was a very great loss of human 
life, to be counted in millions, partly through loss of balance between sgricoUare 
and industry. 

India cannot go back to the spinning wheel, and must develop mr industry, 
but she should conatder well these and other examples of the price, that may be 
paid in human healih and life for too baity or too speedy industrialixatlon. 

Fiwancihg of Plawmiko 


The financing of progress such as India must make fe a very complex problem. 
One feet is inescapeble. If you want progrese— and India not only wanta it but 
moat have it— you have got to pay for it. No financial jugglery can produce for a 
natiODi in the long run. greaur wealth than that with which it baa been endowad 
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t f Nfttnre iq resourcqi of mineriJs and such likfl. or which the skill, enterprise end 
erd work of its popuUtion hsTe earned. It is the business of a nation’s financial 
adrisers to see that its wealth is fully mobilised, wisely used and so distributed as 
to benefit the greatest possible number of the population. They cannot create 
additional permanent wealth; though they can, by a bold financial policy, make for 
a limited rariod overdrafts on the annual income of the Government to finance 
proiects which will eventually increase the national aealth and enable the overdrafts 
to he repaid. By their policy of taxation, the heads of the Government ran prevent 
the profits of Industry becoming concentrated in the bands of the few and from 
being for the luxury rather ttian to finance further progress. But they have no 
magician’s wands, no sleek rabbits of sudden additional wealth in the hat. The 
prosaic tools of their trsde are income-tax tables, side-rules and books of financial 
regulations. Hard work, bard sober thinking and sound judgment are the 
qualities by which they obtain results, not conjuring tricks. 

In the old canons of so-called orthodox finsnce, the budget had to be balanced 
from year to year. This is the view of the monetary stability that Dickens put into 
the mouth of his famous character, Mr. Micawber: ’‘Annuaf income twenty pounds 
annual expenditure niiiteen pounds, ninteen shillings and six pence,— reRuIt, happi- 
neaa. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds, and six 
pence,— result, misery.** But 1 understand that Mr. Micawber^s views are no longer 
wholly accepted by financial experta. They now admit the soundness of planning 
for five, ten or even fifteen years ahead. But .remember this, if you are going to 

1 >lau ahead, you must have confidence in the stabilily of your Government for at 
east that number of years; and you mnat realise that the bill has got to be paid 
some time. 

Our immediate difficulty in Planning is to estimate what sums are likely to be 
available in the period after the war. There is a natural tendency on the part of 
of the provinces to seek information from the Centre on the amount they may 
expect to be allotted to them from the Central revenues; and an rquully natural 
reluctance on the part of the Centre to commit itself to definite figurcH when there 
are so msiiy uncertain and inoalculsble factors. We will do what wc can to give 
guidance to the provinces; but, but for the Immediate future, our system of rianning 
must be to see what we require for each of our many needs; for imj>roveroentB in 
Agriculture, for developments in Industry— for the betterment of Health, for the 
advance of Education, for the increase of Communications, and so on. This is the 
method on which we are working. We have already a plan for Education, a plan 
lor Public Health, when the Bbore Committee reports. We have many hydro-electric 
and Irrigation projects in hand. Once we have seen the total bill, we can— when we 
have recovered from the shock— begin to allot priorities, aud make a long-term 
blue-print for Indian pfOgreas. 

Tbainiko ot Tbcbnicianb 

One direction, however, in which It seems to me that we can make progress at 
once, without waiting for peace or for a blue-print, is in training the many 
technicians and experts India will require— in Farming, in EDgitieeriug, in Electri- 
city, In Chemistry, in Fisheries, in Building, and so forth. It bas been very patently 
brought home to me even in a year's experience as Viceroy bow wonderfully short 
India is not only in persons trained in the Applied Sciences, but in institutions and 
facilities for them. I hope that Young India will apply its abilities and energies 
towards these practical branohea which will be of such value to India, and possibly a 
little leas to the pritdeeaions of law in which 1 understand India is quite ressonaDly 
wdl ataffed. 

Pobt-Wab Taxatioh 

One uncertain factor In the finance of Post-War Planning is, as you will 
realise, the scale of post-war taxation. India may be a poor country, but 1 do not 
believe she Is unbearably bowed down at the present by war taxation. I hope that 
when the war against Jai^D Is over, India will decide to decisrewar. relentlesa, 
nnremitting war, with the whole nation nnited against the ssvage enemies of peace " 
—poverty, disease, dirt and Ignotanee. If so, the will bsve to maintain a war seale 
of taxation. 

BnALtKG Balahgbb 

Before I leave this anbjeet ol Pdst-War Development, I will mention very 
liffiefly two ^Dta. Jlie first, which was mentfoned by your President, is the matter 
of Bterllng Balances. 1 share his entire confidence that these debta will be bonoiiied, 
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by A KaUoiia] GoTernmeot, bat the precite neaniag of the teim is teldcm or never 
defined. I em afraid that to tome a National Government is ofie in which their own 
particular party it in power. 1 think of a National Government at one formed to 
meet a national critit, in which *'oone are for a party, but all are for the Btate" 
to quote Macaulay’a ^'Layt of Ancient Home.” 1 contend that we have such a 
Government now, a preponderantly Indian Government, which, in spite of all the 
criticiem and abuse heaped on it, is doing an essential job of work for India, and is 
doing it on the whole extremely well. It is making the mistakes, it is showing the 
shortcomings, inevitable in carrying out a very complex task of administration in 
difficult times. But it4s accomplishing the main task: it is supporting our war effort 
to the entire satisfaction of toe military commanders; and it is making a genuine 
and no unfruitful attempt to look ahead and prepare for post-war conditions. 1 
think, India should be grateful to her countrymen in the Government for the 
courage and skill they are showing. 1 here express to them my thanks for 
their work. 

This does not mean to say that some other National Government— national by 
my definition, but based on the support of the main political parties— might not 
be more serviceable to India’s needs. Not because such a Government would nece- 
ssarily be more efficient than the present Government, but because the efforts we have 
to make, now and in future, demand considerable sacrifices. The average man is not 
willing to surrender comfort and income for the benefit of those poorer than 
himself or future generations, unless he is coerced by a dictatorship or led by 
those in whom he has great confidence. If it were possible to form such a 
National Government during tbe war, it would quite clearly and quite definitely 
have to function under the existing constitution, no material ebsuge of which is 
possible during the war. And its primary task would have to be support of the 
war effort, not by mere lip-service which is useless, but sincerely and whole- 
heartedly. 

It is now once more fashionable to demand a move by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ’’to solve the deadlock.” But remember that His Majesty’s Government 
has made two attempts in the last decade. The first was the Constitution 
Act of l935 a oomplete constitution based on years of discussion and research. I 
agree with Mr* Mealing that, had that Act been worked in the right spirit, it 
would have carried us far, in fact, I think, we should now be near the goal. I be 
second attempt was the draft declaration propounded by Sir Stafford Cripi s. Both 
attempts failed. After tbe second failure. Mis Majesty’s Government said that they 
could do not more, and that India herself must make a constructive snggesiion. 
No such Huggestioii has yet emerged; and the reitent diseussiou between Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah shows how intractable the Communal problem still is. 1 am glad 
to Bee that prominent Indiana are undertaking further discussion qt the problem. 
The previous rejections of their offers must, naturally, make His Majesty's Govern- 
meut wary of a further advance until they feel that the spirit of compromise and 
co-operation is real. But their desire for a solution remains perfectly genuine; and 
1 have tried to indicate Hues on which progress might be attempted, if the Indian 
leaders desire it. 

Gentlemen, I am afrid. I have detained you unduly. I hope, I have been 
able to give you, on the whole, a favourable impression in all but the political 
field of the progress of our affairs during i944 aud of our pros()ectB for 1945. 1 
will conclude in tbe words of one of the greatest war leaders and statesmen of all 
time, Abraham Lincoln: ’The occasion is piled high with difficulty, aud we must 
rise with the occasion.” 

Proceedings & Reaolutiona 

Income-Tax Tribunal 

After H. E. tbe Viceroy’s address, Mr. H. Rowan Hodge^ M.L.A., (Bengal 
Ohamber) moving a resolution on tbe Income-tsx Appellate tribunal said, that the 
reply given by the Government of India to the resolution which they passed last 
year was entirely inadequate, and he requested tbe Government oi India to give 
their earnest reconsideration to tbe points raised at an early date. 

Tbe resolution, as amended, and passed unanimously by the House reads: 

’’This Association reiterates the request unsnimously made by a reaolution a 
year ago that ibe early attention of tbe Government oi India be given to the 
following matters connected with the prsciice and procedure before tbe Income* 
Tax Appellate Tribunal : (1) that the demand for the establishment of Local 
Begisirara for filing of applications and lor facilitating communications with the 
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looftl BenchM’be reconsidered: (2) thst the decisions of all Benehee of the Trit^nal 
be mtde a?eiUble to the public. ^ , 

Sir Robert Afenzies (Upper India Chamber), while seoondine the resolution* 
characterised the Government attitnde as incomprehensible and felt that the Cen- 
tral Government took the opt>ortunity of abelteriuK behind an obsolete provision of 
the Income-Tax Act even though it obviously involved a double levy. 

War Risks Ikburancr 

Mr. J. C. F, Davidson i Northern India) moved the resolution on war risks 
insurance which as passed read: ‘'Having regard to the continued improvement in 
the war situation and in view of the sulwtatiiial amounts standing to the credit of 
the funds under the scheme, this Assoctation recommends that, for the present, no 
further premia l>e collected in respect of the War Risks (Goods) InsuraiKW scheme 
and that the pavment of premia towards the War Risks (Factories) Insurance 
scheme cease after Hist March. 1045, but that C4overiiment continue to provide 
co\>r strsinst war risks tinder the schemes and that the position of the two funds 
be reviewed before the end of the year 1045”. 

CoMrKNSATioN FOR Damaqr b\ Mii.itary VKIIICIJa 

Mr. C. P, Bramble (Roroba)) moved a resolution on injury r. damage caused 
by army drivers when on duty. He said that a similar reaoluti'Mi was moved on 
behalf of his Chamber in 1041, which stressed the necessity ot mtrodueinir sdiqiiate 
measures to enable the public to recover com)H^iiBation when dsmsKC had been 
caused by military drivers in the course of tbeir duties. The object of the retolu- 
tum was to show that the mcasurea which had in fact lieeti Introduced aliioe and 
]^iiiaps aa a result of that resolution, were iiiadeciuate. 

Hfcondin^ the resolution. Mr. //. F, Stackanl iReni;al Cbsmber) tM>inied out 
the difference between the orocctlure in this country and that in Great Rrilatii. He 
satd that if the latter coulu provide funds to meet claims, of com)>enaalion, there 
was no reason why the same procedure should not be followed in India, instead of 
ireatini: injnrfd persons as 'beggars’ entitled only to ex^gratia comt>eiisation. 

Ruhvri Menziei^ (Upper India) iUKKcatc<l an amendment to ^e aecond part 
of the resoluiioti, which the House accepted unanimously. Ilie r^olution as 
amended and passed now rcada: 

**lti view of the fact that accidents are still beinK caused by nsKbKvnt and 
iropro)>er driving; by service drivers in the course of their duty stid the tailiire of 
the milttsry aiithoriticH to ensure that adequate compenaation is cranlod, this 
asaocistioii a^aiii uri;ea upon tliC Government of India the necesaity lor the imme- 
diate ifitr(Kluction of mcasurea which will enable the public to obtain adequate 
com|K;nsatton for iniuries or damai^e auffered. 

' This AaNociaiion ia of the ot)inioii that the Government ahoiild forthwith 
declare that they will provide, the funds nquired to satisfy siiy jiiclBnieitt of a civil 
court obtained aKaiust the driver of a Government vehicle, if On duty at the time 
of the accident, 'iliis association ia further of opinion that count of enquiry, set 
up to invesiii'ate accidents in which service and civilian vehicles and or persona 
are conccrutd, should invariably include one civilian, preferably non-oflicial, either 
as a member thereof or if this is not possible under military law then, aa an observer, 
and further that an injured person should in any cate be entitled to be repreaenU^ 
at such courts of enquiry.” 

Post-war Tradr Policy 

Moving a resolution on the post-war trade \tohvy of Government, Lola Shankar 
Lai (Punjab Chsnibcr) asked for a revision of the present dsy tax system In a manner 
that would materially help the Government to out ita reconat ruction plana Into 
ed’ect without harming the industrial atructure that bad been built up over a period 
of several decades. 

The resolution, adopted unaidmoualv, reada : That whilst apprecfatfiig the 
necessity for exercising controls in time of wsr over various commodities in order 
to ensure tbeir most iquitablc distribution having regard to the amount of thtee at 
the nation's dis|)osal. this Association places on record ita opinion that where there 
is frequent overls]»ping and duplication by different ordiiiancea and or any other war* 
time emergency legtalatioii, steps should be Uken by Government to ensure iba; ^ae 
do not react to the detriment of the normal long-standing legitimate ebannela of 
trade, l^is Association also urges on Government the neeeaeity for an aasurnDoe 
^at if circumstaneea (lermit, t»rompt action will be taken to free trade .from uu- 
neeeasarily irksome control, thus avoiding the danger of unduly preiodielng n retorn 
Sllapd the future of, normal trade in tbie country. 



The Chamber of Princes 

New Delhi — 4lh December 1944 

ResIgBStlon of SUndiiig Committoo 

A crisis of firsl-rste importsnee was created on the 4th Dasombor 1944 by the 
resignation of the Standing Committee of the Princes, including the Chancellor, the 
Nawab of Bhopal. For the first time in its history, the session of the Chamber of 
Princes which was scheduled to meet on the 8rd Deeember was obliged to be post- 
poned indefinitely. 

According to the *Hindu'* of Madras, the causes that led to this sadden step 
on the part of the Princes are not yet known but from the secret and prolonged dis- 
cussions which the Standing Committee of the Princes was haring during the last two 
days, it was fairly clear to informed observers that the Princes were contemplating a 
joint and unanimous protest against the attitude adopted in respect of certain matters 
by the Political Department of the Government of India and that the discussions 
were calculated to help thoae who were undecided to make up their minds. 

It seems that the Political Department sent out two circular letters to all the 
States, ill one of which the question of the revision of treaty righta was raised. The 
Department seems to have urged that while the Crown stood hy all the undertakings 
given in the past to the Princes in regard to the protection of their rights, the inter- 
pretation to be put on those treaties must be according to usage and in accordance 
with the changed circumstanceH of the present day. 

The Princes seem to have construed ibis observation of the Political Department 
aa an attempt on the part of the Grown to revise treaties in a unilateral fashion. 
Their contention seems to be that while they are aggreeahle to any revision of the 
treaties, it muct not be done uiiilsterally by the Crown luit only after consultation 
with the Princes. The Princes assert that they have always stood for the progress 
and wellbeing of their people and that they would not oppose the revision of a 
treaty Just for the sake of opposition, but that they desired to be consulted when a 
revision was proposed. 

Another point on which there seems to have been some differences of opinion 
between the Political Department and the Princes is in regard to the attachment of 
smaller States, which was carried out aorootime ago. The eon ten lion of the Princes 
seems to be that the Crown Heprcseiitalivo must at least have coiiKiilted the Rulers 
concerned before deciding on any aetioii. It appeara that the Princes desired to 
moves Teaolntion on the above subject in the session which was to have met to- 
morrow but the Political Department objected on the ground that it would create a 
very embarrassing situation. 

One other point which the Prine.es seem to have urged ia that in regard to post- 
war development, the States should be allowed to import plant and machinery customa 
free and that licences for such import should automatically be granted to the States. 
The proposal does not seem to have found favour with the Government. On all these 
points the Princes desired to wove formal resolutioos in the open session of Uie 
Chamber. 

DItlsreneea with Political Dept. 

The main causes that have led to the present crisis in the relations between 
the Crown Representative and the Princely Order do not appwr to be of any 
recent origin but may be traced to the steps taken by the Political Department 
some time ago to group togetlier States for purposes of securing efiicieut adminie- 
tration and attachment of smaller States to neighbouring States, which were oon- 
aidered in some way to have affected their treaty rights. 

A deputation of the Princoe watted on the Crown RepreBentativa in the middle 
of September last, and at the interview important queations were rained, auch aa 
ioiiit services for the States, protec'iion of the Princely Order agalnet attaeke from 
British Indian leaders and Press, the scheme of attachment of smaller States, 
industrial policy and post-war reooiiatruction, oourta of arbitration and treaty 
rights. A reply to the above seven points raised by the depution seems to have 
been covered by e letter addreeeed by the Political Department to the Ohencellor 
of the Chamber of Prinoea dated December 2. 
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JOIHT 8BEV1GI8 

Id resArd to ioint terTicai, the Princes sf^reed that smsller Stetee. whleh 
eonld not 07 themselves msinuin sd efficient sundsrd of sdministrsiioo, sbonld 
eo*opeimle with some other Btstes to sehieve this end. The Princes untea the! II 
•nailer States are grouped for administrative reasons, there should be no suisgesMott 
that the States are being misgoverned, as Slates falling under this category are 
always dealt with separately. The deputation pointed out iltassa Committee with 
H, H. the Mabarsia of Bikaner as Chairman has been ap|>oioted to deflne minimum 
atandards of efficient administration which the smaller Stales must maintain. It 
waa urged that on boards of control ap|K>tnted for working joint services there 
i^ttid be only representatives of full iKiwered States, and minority admintstratione 
and States governed by the Poliiioal Department should have no representation on 
thoee boards. 

llie depution also desired that joint advisers appointed in this bsbsif should 
not deal with the Political liepartment direct over the heads of the Rulers or the 
representatives of the Rulers concerned. 

'rhe Princes also suggested iliat the working of the joint sobeine must bs 
reviewed periodically by a committee conaiating of the Ohaucellor ( s >t'W other 
Rulera and that the Standing Oomiuttiee of the Chamber aho**>*<a be permitted to 
prepare a a<*heme for the efticient admtiitatration of smaller States. 

It is learnt that the Political Department took the view that Stales under 
minority rule would not always remain in that condition and that it would be 
unfair to deny Htaiea which conirtbiiied towards the cost of joint aer vices a voice in 
the Board of Control. It waa also explained that officers were fully aware of the 
necessity of keeping their interference with co-operative grouping arrangements 
reatrictM to the stisolote miiiiiuum, though until the experiment had established 
itself finally oci* sionsl interference on the part of the officers for the pur|>ose of 
coordinating and etiroulating co-operative grouping mdiemes Vould be unavoidable. 
Periodical review of the working of joint schemes wss welcomed by the Crown 
Kepressntative ss it would help to rectify sny defects that might ltc noticed. 

The point of view wss put forward that the establishment of joinIfUigh Courte 
wss sn invasion of the sovereignty of the States. 'Ibis view-uoint did nOI seem to 
have lieen accepted by the Political Department which felt that the moment lbs 
jurisdiction of s court entered s State it became the High Court of that State, 

MiNIMI'M SrANnAKIiB OF Aominihtuation 

Regarding the suggesiioti that the Standing Oimmittee of the Chamber ehould 
be permitted to draw up a scheme defining minimum standards of efficient admioia- 
(ration, the Political l>e|iarimeiit*a reply stated thio while the Crown wan always 
willing to receive alternative schemes, uiers was no issson why the existing expcrl* 
meot initiated after much thought sod Isboiir, ahouh) ue suspended whils the 
Btstes worked out soother scheme. 

It may be mentioned that this subject has been under discussion for some 
years and the preseiii scheme wee evolved after considerable negotiation and the 
Folitiesl Department feels that the Princes cannot produt c sny better scheme. 

The Princes seem to be imrticiilsriy annoyed at criticisms by the Press and 
leaders in British India of the administration of the S ales. The Princely Order 
would very much wish that the present British ln< tan I.#sw and regulations 
protecting lodiso Btstes against attacks from British iridia were further tightened 
nod for (bis purtH)ee the Princes suggested that representatives of the Government 
of India ehould meet repreeenietives of tl>e Princes and discuss the Question, 

Lord Wsvell it understood to have explained the difficulties In the way of 
stiffening the present legislation and expressed hie confidence that with rising 
standard of sdroinisirstion in the States occasions for such stiseks in British India 
ngsiost the Princes and their Governments would diminish. Hia Eseellenqr 
appears to have urged that the Princes too must contribute to a solution of this 
difficult problem through wise government, 

Attacbukht of Hmaixkb Btatm 

On the question of attaebment of smaller Btaiea, the Princes ecem* to have 
felt that the instrument of AUschment should bs revised in eonsullnilon with 
repieeen tali vet of the atteching and attached States and that no further extensloD 
of the echeme of atteebment be permitted. The Princes urged Ibni no nUnehmenl 
ahonid take place without the concent of the Btote concerned ne wee done in the 
pnm and they eetually drafted n resolution on the cubKct to be moved at the eeicion 
el the Princes ChamDir. 
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The Political Department, witbont whoee consent and approval no resolution 
eonld be moved in the Chamber, objected to the resointion and (he resignation of 
the Standing Committee was the reenlt. 

It was urged on behalt of the Princes that the powers of the Crown and the 
ezereise of the same in respect of the States could not and should not be transferred 
to any third party, or other authority without the free consent of the parties 
oonoerned. 

Urging reviilin of the Instrument of Attachment, the Princes said that the 
possibility of a settlement founded on consent should be explored. It was even 
urged that various measures of war control and war-time ordinances should not be 
naM to put political presstire on attached States. 

The view of the Political Department on this point seems to be that certain 
proposals affecting the text of the Instrument of Attachment are under considera- 
tion and as soon as a definite t^onclusion Is reached, their purport will be communi- 
eated to the States concerned. It appears that no extension of the attachment 
aeheme is under contemplation now. 

The Princes seem to have protested vigorously against an order passed by the 
Government of India atating that payments will be made in British India for goods 
supplied to the Supply Department by factorits and iiiduatrlea situated in the 
Btatea and urged its immediate wIthdrawsK It is pointed out that the order 
adversely affects the revenues of the States and that it reprencnta an indirect attempt 
by the Government of India to subject the prohis of industrial undertakings in the 
Biates to British Indian taxation. 

The argument on the other side Is that uniformity in regard to taxes on 
income has not been established as between the hta'es and Biitish liidia even after 
considerable negotiation. 

Post. War Planning in States 

Another point brought out by the deputation was that in case of rejection of 
applications for capital issues by the Government of India, an opportunity should 
be given to representatives of States to examine the reuHons for such rejection and 
aome suitable machinery should be evolved for this purpose. 

WilAi reference to post-war planning, the Princes urged that the Crown 
Representative should take the States into his coufideDce in regard to any scheme 
for the industrial and economic development of India as a whole. These two points, 
it appears, would be carefully examined by the Government of India. 

Treaty Big.bts 

Two points on which the deputation teems to have laid particular empbaaia are 
the appointment of a Court of Arbitration for the settlement of differencea and 
treaty rights. In regard to the former, the Princes teem to hold the view that there 
ahoufd be a systematin recourse to the procedure embodied in the resolution of 
1920 when dealing with dynasiic rights and with questions of gross misrule. The 
Princes also emphasised that where issues are justiceable or relate to fiscal, econo- 
mic or financial matters, including interpretations of treaties and agreements, recourse 
should be had as of right to the Court of Arbitration. It is believed that the 
Political Department declined to accept these two contentiona on the ground that 
it was not desirable to limit the discretion vested in the Crown Re- 
presentative. 

It ia the queation of treaty rights that baa directly led the legislation of the 
Btandlng Committee. 

The Priooea desired that there should be some effective machinery to enanre 
that treaty rights were not over-ridden. 

The Princes requested the Crown Representative to set up some machinery 
whereby their views, through a few repreaeuUtives selected by His Excellenoy, 
including the Ciianoellor, are placed before him before His Excellency decided to 
take formal aotioii in exercise of the powers of the Crown vis-a-vis the Btstes parti* 
eularly in such matters as directly affected the Priuces or where policies affecting the 
Btates in general were proposed. Emphasis was laid on the fact that the Crown 
Representative must hear the Btates before taking any decision unilaterally. On 
this point, the Crown Representative, it la learnt, ia reported to have reiteraM that 
fnifilment of all obligations ariaing out of treatiea atill remained the fundaiucntal 
poliey of His Majesty’s Government, though be also urged at the aame time that the 
interpretation of the text of the relevent treaties has long been affected by usage and 
anfferance and has in the nature of thioga to he related to the neeeaailiea of 
•banging times. 
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jBxeeption teemt to h«Te beon Uken by the Princely Order to tbit |irOYleo end 
there ie nppreheneion thet thie ie a direct attempt by the Crown to lubdue the 
Fdnoee. 


Priocea set up Council of Action 

Well informed obeerveri do not dicisuiee the fact that it ie needed a deaperale 
Blep that hat been taken by the Princes now in withdrawiiiK en bloc from the 
Btandinic Oommtttee and forwardiiift their reeiKuatione to Uie Crown Itepreeenlatife. 
The Princes have, however, made it clear that the step they have taken would not 
In any way affect the war effort, nor was it directed in any way against the pereoo 
of the Crown Representstive. 

The Princis hsve appointed a 0<mneil of Action of five to take any step that 
may be nec^esaary. l*here ia no doubt that the political Deimrtnieiit too was not 
prefHired for its development snd some time must elspse before sny settlement it 
rested. 

No Rissolution of Cuisib 


No msterisl chsnge occurred to-dsy in the situation anting from the resigna- 
tion ot the Blending Committee of the Ohsmber of Princes and Uc postitonemeni 
of the Chamber's annual sesHion. The crisis seemed to be iowarda etabili- 

■ation rather than solution. NovertltelcHs, contact between the principal Rulers and 
and the Viceroy continued to tie maintained. Convorsation were understood to be 
in firogeress between the Viceroy and the Chanoellor, H. H. the Nawab of Bboi>al, who 
and a number of other Princes are atayingat the Viceri^y's Uituse. Cordiality on 
the aocial plane was exemplified in the *at home’ given this evening by Their 
Excellencies to meet the Princes and Chiefs. 

It was learned in the morning that the Conference of Slates and Ruleri and 
rapresentatives on education, hcslth snd post-war reconwtructiou will hs held as 
originally planned on December 7 and B. The Chsnccllor will open the Conferenoe 
and it is possible that his sddress will make some reference (o the crisis. 

Some prominent Rulers, however, have left Delhi already. Tf\pir Highnsssoa 
of Patiala and Jaipur are among them. Their departure emphasises the sir of 
finality which pervades the Princes' camp. The unanimity with which the Prinesa 
acted under the Nawab of Bhopsl'a lead remoins undented. But, not all Kuleri, 
and in any case, not all their principal advisers, are convinced that the iisusa 
justified the extreme step taken. 

Further details of the main TKiinta in dispute ere cited in support of tt.e con- 
tention that the criais was not unavoidable. Some eight points, it it learned^ were 
raised by the Princes’ depuiation which waited on the Crown Heprcsentaiive on 
September 15 and IG. 

Firstly, the boards set up to control the working of the joint services of Stetee 
should consist of fuU-))Owerea Bistes and should not include minority representative 
of States. 

Secondly, joint advisers appointed for groups of Ststos which find it financislly 
and otherwise cfesirable to have them ahould not deal with political officers over the 
head of the State administrations. 

Thirdly, the working of various schemes relating to Btatea ahould be reviewd 
periodically. 

Fourthly, the Standing Committee ahould be given the opportunity to prepare 
icbemet to secure minimum standtir^is of administration in the Btatea. 

Fifthly, Princes should be allowed to draw up an alternative plan for co-opera- 
Hys grouping. 

Sixthly, joint High Court should not he set up. The Usis of Bilaspor. In 
ptrtlcnlar. is reported to have opposed these courts as an invasion of the rights 
of Stetee. 

Seventhly, the Inetroment of Attechment ehonld be revieed In coneuitalio* 
with rapreeenutivee of the ettaebing and attached Statee and no further eltaehmanta 
•hould be mede. .c 

Eightbly, erbitratioD machinery ehonld be eet up to enenre that treaty rif^ta 
are not overridden. ... . i.w , . 

It ie reporPKl that the Viceroy'a reply expressad disagreement with Min te oiHk 
two, five, six and eight and the first part of seven and promUj^ eonslderatloe w 
threa and four. Aa regards the second part of sev<*n the reply, it fa Mliev^, pointed 
oat that eohome of attachmeDt was limited to Western India and Qtl)ttat Staiea nad 
Um Qovernment hid no intention of extending it to other btateSe 
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The reply, however, eppeere to here promieed protection egeinet nndne iiewe- 
peper ettecke from Britiiih Indie e|;einet Sietee end to here drewn etiention to the 
feet thet ee titetee* edminittretione improved occeeione for hereh end nnjaet eritidems 
wonld become leee end ieee. 

On the question of post-wer reconstruction end industriel plennlng, the Grown 
Beprceentetive’s stead is sUted to be egeinst el lowing eny unit or unite to follow 
eny policv of development thet wes likely to upset the A11*lndie scheme. 

With greeter perseverenoe, it is urged friendly ediustment of these issues wes 
not impossible. 

Crialt in lOSe Reeelled 

Although the resignstion of the Standing Committee es e whole is unique* 
students of the Chember's history since its ereetion by the Duke of Oonneught 23 
years ego point out thet an earlier crisis disturbed this body. Thet wes in 1936 
when differeuces between the greeter end lesser States on the question of Federation 
resulted in the resignation of the Chancellor, the late Mebarsia of Patiala. There- 
after H. H. the Mebereje of Bikaner resigned from the Standing Committee. No 
meeting of the Chamber wes held that year end the Viceroy in consultation with 
the Princes convened a meeting in February 1937. Besides the larger number of 
Rulers involved in the present resignation, a vital difference, it is pointed out, is 
that the resignation of 1936 was a result of disunity, while the present resignation 
ia an expresaion of unity among the Princes. 

The resignstion hss been handed in to the Crown Representative at Preaident 
of the Chamber of Princes. It is not known whether he has accepted it. 

Prfncea’ Draft Resointlon 

The text of the draft resolution which was framed for discussion, by the Cham- 
ber of Princes on the Crowtrs relationship with the States U published in The 
HinduBtnn Times on the 9th December. The resolution runs : 

**l'he Chamber of Princeti coneiilers it necessary to reiterate in the most un- 
equivocal and emphatic terms that the Crown^s relationship with the States and the 
Crown*a powers in respect of the States cannot, and should not, be transferred to 
any thira party or other authority without the consent of the States concerned. 

*The* Chamber requests His Excellency the Crown Representative to be pleased 
to convey to Uis MajeHty’s Government the grave misgivings and apprehensions 
aroused in the States, by the recent tendency to alter tlie States' relationship with 
the Crown and to quaWiy tV\e observance ol the Crown's obVigaliona, by unuateral 
action without the consent of the States, notwitVisianding the solemn Royal pro- 
nouncements that these treaty rights shall be maintained unimpaired, and the recent 
aaaurance conveyed to the Indian Princes by his xMajesty's Government that the 
fulfilment of the fundamental obligations arising out of the treaties and aanada 
remains an integral part of Uis Majesty's Government's policy. 

**rhe Chamber further requests Uis Excellency the Crown Representative to 
convey this expression of their devotion to His Imperial Majesty the Ring-Emperor, 
with the respectful submission that in this matter of fundamental importance to the 
ooDtinuance of their relalionahip with the Crown, the Indian Princes solicit His 
Majesty's personal good oflices to ensure an early and satisfactory announcement**. 

Aa the sesaion of the Chamber of Princes was cancelled, the resolution was not 
moved. 

Chaneellor on Amery's Reterenee 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawah of Bhopal^ in a itate- 
ment on Mr. Amery's reference in Parliament to the resignations from the Standing 
Gommitee said on the 17Ui December 1944 

*T have seen press reports of the statement made by the Secretary of State for 
India in Parliament on December 13. This makes it necessary to explain that 
Priueea refrained, as agreed, from maktnir a public statement indicating reasons for 
their reeignatlona heesuse they felt that it may cause unneceasary embarrassment 

**l'he Princes will be happy to note that the communication of the 2nd Dooem- 
her, 1944, to which a reference waa made by the Secretary of State, waa not intended 
to eontoin anything new in principle or policy. They feel that a public statement at 
thia atage is not suitable for stating the issues involved. They will, at the appro* 
priate occaaion when disouaaiona are held, be able to indicate where, in their oplnioii» 
changes have oocurred, and what led to the resignations. 

**At thia stage it would be eufficieni to recall what the Prinoea have add before, 
0Mtt the event! of the paet three or lour years have canted grave anxiety and nppia- 
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to Um PriBflN, Wg Md mtll. Thay htTe. withonl « tiagla oieqtUoD, 
•olldly by the Empire, and their people here unconditionelly and to the 

ntmoet of their eapacity Kiv«n of their very beet in men, money, material and 
nereonal eerfioea towarde the •nooetsful proaeoution of the war. They ha?e, therefore, 
not been able to understand whv at this stage of their lone and honourable relation- 
■hip with the Crown they should reoeive this treatment 1 repeat again the assnranoa 
airmy given that the SUtes will not relax their eilorto until final rietory has btra 
won over all the enemies of the King-fimperor. 

**1 should also, in the course of this statement, like to make It clear that the 
PrInoea have no intention or desire, as is alleged in a section of the Press, to stand 
in the way of the growth of India to ito full stature, or to hinder the political, 
economic or social progress and advancement of their peoples. I am confident that 
whm the time comes and it is necessary that the Princes should make sacrifices in 
the true interesu of their country, they shall not be found wanting. 

**Tbe Princes only ask for justice and fairolay. They have faith in Lord 
Wavell and rely on the goodwill of Uis Majesty’s Government.^ 


The All India States’ Conference 

New Delhi — 7th December 1944 

Chaneellor’s Addreaa 

The All-India States’ Conference on Education, Medical l^lief and Post-War 
Beconstruction oi'cned to-day with an address by the Chancellor, the Nawah of 
Bhopal, who avoided all direct reference to the criais in the relations between the 
Chamber and the Crown Rrepresentative, but made two general declarations on the 
Butes’ sttitude to British Indian plsus for post-wsr development and onlhe internal 
administration of the States. 

His Highness alluded to the contribuiiona of Indian States to charitable, 
cultural and other institutions outside their territories and stated that figures 
coUected. which were not complete, showed that about Ka. lU crorei had been con- 
tribute in this way by Indian States. The Oonfeience, said Bis Highness at tbs 
outset, was the first of the series which the Standing Committee in 3u\y 1Q44 agreed 
might be held every year on benefiaeni departments of activity. About 80 States 
ware iwpresented at the Conference. 

Hia Highness proceeded : ''Events in India and abroad are moving Incredibly 
fast and even the moat progressive governmenta have constantly to adapt their inati- 
tiAiona to meet the requirements ot the changing times, I am not aware of any 
amongst the Indian Siatea that have refused to be influenced by the progressive 
march of time. Almost every State In India la steadfastly working for the develop- 
ment of its resotircea, the improvement of Ita administration and the betterment of 
Ibe standard of living of iu people. In certain fields at least, the Indian Siatca are 
proud to have led the way for the rest of India. The States recogniae. however, that 
there is and always will be room for progreaa and for adraocement. They are deter- 
mined to pursue It to the fullest extent poasible. 

**The Conference, which 1 have the honour to Inaugurate to day, is intended to 
assiti the Statea in their desire to make further progress in social aervices. It la 
latcoded to pool the experience of Britieh India and the Indian Statea, as also of 
the leading conniriea outside India, in lb« important sphere of the bcneficeol 
aetivltiea and to make it available to tbe Statea. It aboold alio help to co-ordinaia 
and where needed, to atimalate action in tbla direction." 

His Higbncaa commended to tbe Conference’s conaideration the memonuda 
placed before them giving a resume of Uie available information, on edneatiOD. 
medical relief end poai-war reconatmetion, explaining the nrcgreee made In the 
Stai^ tbe plane in view of the Government of India, and propoaala of poal-war 
planning in great Britain and U. S. A. He added : 

"There are two questions of policy, however, in regard to which yon ate 
■■titled to an indication from me, of the attitude of the Prineea In ganaral* Tboaa 
qnaatiooa relate to the internal raforma io the Statea and Iba Cintial plana foy 
poat-war pUmlng and indoatrinl davatopmant. 
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**On tha first question of internel reforms, I need only refer you to the resoln- 
tlon (of which copies ere laid on the table) which has b^n approTed nnanimonaiy 
at the meeting of Princes held this week In Delhi. This resolution is a declaration 
of our policy on this important question. The administration reports of the , States, 
which are published now by every Hute. and the information digested in the 
memoranda placed before you, shows that the Indian Princes almost withont 
exception, are applying themselves earnestly to the progress of internal reforms 
within their territories. They lend further support to the statement of His 
Excellency the Crown Bepresentative, made at a recent session of the Chamber of 
princes, that earnest endeavours were being made in the Btates to improve the 
administrative standards and that various admirable reforms had been introduced. 
In accordance with the highest traditions of the Indian States, their contributions 
towards the charitable, cultural and other institutions, have recognised no limita- 
tions of frontiers or creeds, 'i'he figures already collected, which are not yet 
complete, show that since i877, about 11^ crores non-recurring, and Bs. 40 lam 
(annual) and Bs. lakhs (monthly) recurring have been contributed by the Indian 
Btates towards such beneficent activities outside their own territories.** 

rOST-WAE DaVELOPMBNT 

His Highness proceeding said: *T shall now refer briefly to the attitude of the 
Indian States towards the Central plans for post-war development. We are grateful 
to the bon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, for taking us in confidence, as far as possible, at 
this stage, in regard to those plans. We nave considered them, within the time 
ao far available with the earnestness which they demanded. Our general conclusion is 
that it is in the interests of the States, as also of the country as a whole, that the 
States should co-operste to the fullest extent possible with these plans. 

“Our attitude towards the industrial development of British India and the 
States is equally reakonable. The economic interests of India and the need for 
raising the standard of living of its people demand all round development 
of its natural resources. The States, like British India, must look primarily to itidus- 
Irial develor>ment to provide necessary revenues to meet the growing requirements of 
progressive adininistratioti and social services in the post-war period. We believe that 
there is ample scope in India for the iudustrial development of British India as well 
as of the States. The consumers* goods required for the Indian population could not 
be supplied, for many years to come, even by the joint out-put of British India 
and the States. Any rise in the standard of living of the people of the Biatai. 
through the development of States’ resources, would increase their purchasing power 
which would reset favourably on the All-India position. It is therefore in the 
Interests of British India, as well as the States, and in the best interests of the 
country as a whole, that there should be the fullest possible industrial development 
of British India and the States. 

’‘The States must make up the great lee- way in respect of their industrial 
development if they are not to retard the progress of the country as a whole. 1 
hope that we shall receive the fullest co operation of British India in this matter; 
and it should be possible, with goodwill on both sideis to overcome any difiicultiea 
In the way. I am confident that such a development would be for the benefit of 
both. We must not, however, forget that all this can be achieved only if we first 
win the war. And in this connection I need hardly repeat what is already known 
to all of you that the Princes are determined to render every possible assistance 
towards the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Piioeea’ Deelaratfon on Internal 1 eforma 

It is understood that the resolution on administrative reforms mentioned by the 
Ohsncellor was intended to be placed before the Chamber of Princes. The resolution 
says that the Chamber, while emphasising the importance of internal reforms in the 
States emanating where necessary from the Rulers themselves and their Govern- 
ments, strongly recommends that, unless already done, the Governments of the 
States may carefully review their systema of admiuistrations with a view to imple- 
menting, to the fullest extent poaslbie and with due regard to the local circumatanoea 
the important recommendationa made by the Special Drafting Committee ol 
Ministers of 1942, which have been fully endorsed by the Standing Committee and 
the Oommittee of Ministers. 

These recommendations, which are already in force in many Siates and are 
reoeivtng active consideration of many others include: 

(a) Statutory provision guanntoeiiig the Buie ol Law and security and pxotee* 
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Hon of person end property, with powers to the States’ eonrt to see that these 
fhDdanieDtal riahts are serapalouely enforced ; 

(b) The adoaiDisiratioD of justice throofch an impartial and eompetant 
Judiciary, independent of the executive, with suitable provision for the adjudication 
of disputes between the States and their subjet^ts; 

(e) The establishinent of a Oouncil form of Government providing for the 
adviee and assistance of Ministers to the Rulers in ordinary sphere of admiuiatra- 
tion, and the association of the peoples with the f^overnance of the States through 
suitable representative institutions, their pace and form beiiiK inevitably conditioned 
by local circumstances and with due regard to the traditions and the structural 
balance of society in the individusl States: 

(d) Suitable arrangements to ensure continuity of policy and the security end 
integrity of public service. 

(e) A clear demsrcstion between State expenditure and the civil lista of 
Bnlets which may be fixed at reasonable percentages of the ordinary revenues of 
the States ; 

(f) A fair and equitable incidence of taxation slloosting s definite and sub- 
atantial portion of the revenues fur the benefit of the peoples particularly in the 
beneficent departments. 

This Chamber, the resolution proceeds, while recording the fact that the Statee, 
individually as well as collectively, are giving active coiiMideratiou to, and are working 
out plans for post-war development, desires to emphasise in particular, their suitable 
extension unless already done, in the following directions with due regard to local 
conditions : 

(a) The fulleet possible collaboration with the Central Government in regard 
to such plans and policies for post-war development which sfiect the States and 
in the formulation and implementing of which, they have been adequately 
associated. It is understood that in view of the diversity of conditions between 
British India and the Htates collaboration with these plaits does not imply complete 
uniformity of all details of the administration of these plans in the States territories 
without their agreement by any outside agencies ; 

(b) The adoption of effective measures for raising the standards g>f living of 
iheir people with particular attention to the improvimmi of the conditioiai of ex* 
soldiers and their families; the isbouriug popuiattou; the sgriculiursl classes and the 
backward classes. 

The Cliamber recommends to His Excellency the Crown Representative that in 
order to enable the Htutes to iai».e necessary funds for the aforesaid objects, they 
may be given all possible facilities for the development of their own indusiriee and 
rmorces aa requested by Hit Higbneas the Chancellor and the representative of 
the Sutes. 


Mr. Phillips* Mission in India 

American Columnut'a Allegationa 

The well*kDOwn American Columnist, Drew Pearson writing in the New Vork 
Daily Mirror on the fith. July 1944 from Wasbitigtun made some senMtionsI 
allegations. Be said that about 18 months ago President Roosevelt sent a friendly 
\tX\9J \o Mahatma Gandhi ^urging nationalist co-opcistion wiih the Allies**. But 
the British authority refused to deliver that communication to the Mahatma. Later, 
when Mr. Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Bpciai Envoy in India, sought an inter* 
view with Mahatma Gandhi he got a evrt itfuesl from the Government. Preside nt 
Booeeyelt himself, according to Drew Pearson, tried to urge on Mr. Churchill at the 
Wsahington Conference to follow a more liberal folicy in It die, hut '*Mr. Cburehill 
waa almost iurnlting** and virtually told the President **to mind his own kusiacsi”. 
Though the White Houee BeeieUry, Mr. Btephen Early, denied knowledge of **any- 
Ihing of this sort**, the story w brew Pearson dr)es not apt car to be wholly 
improbable. It te now common knowledge that Mr. Phillifts, who occupied, the 
tunque poaiUoD of being Pneident Booeevelt’s br>ecisl Envoy, did ask for an inter* 
jHaw with Mahatma Oandhi before leaving India, but bit rcqneal waa flatly 
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Colonel Johnson— the first occupant 

The post of President RooseTeU*s Personsl Envoy nt New Delhi seems to be s 
lemsrksbly ilMstcd one, scoording to the correspondent of the Hindu of Msdrss. 

Colonel Johnson, Its first occupsnt, hnd not been in office for more then six 
weeks. He csme right into the middle of the Grippe negotistions snd, being n 
poliUcisn, wss willing to tske risks snd intervened openly just when Sir Stsford 
Oripps seemed stuck over s suitsbie defence formuls. Colonel Johnson developed 
n tremendous regard snd affection for Pandit Nehru whom he considered one of the 
world’s greatest personalities. He made no secret of America’s attitude towards 
India; America, be declared, being the main fighter in the Far Eastern theatre of 
operations, was determined to see throngba settlement of the Indian problem. She 
was concerned with only two thinp: would India after a satisfactory settlement 
throw herself wholeheartedly into the war effort; secondly, would the Oongress 
Party be content with the transfer of the substance of power during the war and 
concede all reasonable safeguards to the Minorities ? 

Ool. Johnson tried to persuade Pandit Nehru to accompany him to Washington 
but failed. Before leaving New Delhi; he made a significant remark that some day 
there will be a Johnson version of the Oripps Mission— but he disappeared quietly 
from the political scene on his return to the United States. 

Advent of Mr. Pbillips In New Delhi 

After an interval of six months came his successor, Mr. Philips,— the very 
antithesis of Col. Johnson in many respects. He spoke English without a trace of 
Americanism, was correct in everything he said and did and shunned the limelight. 
But he kept himself busy throughout the five months he spent in India, lie had seen 
Mr. Churchill before leaving London for India and had obtained an assurance that 
he would have full facilities to study the Indian situation, see any body he liked and 
make any suggestions he thought practicable. Armed with such an authority, ha 
went round the country, interviewed T>oliticians, officials, soldiers, businessmen and 
princes. Among the politicians two impressed him most— Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
and Sir T. B. Sspru. 

Ilf the first week of February, (1943) Mr. Phillips approached Lord Linlithgow 
with a request to let him see Gandhiji, The Viceroy pointed out that Gandbiji was 
about to commence his fast. Therefore, the suggestion could not be entertained at 
that stage. 

Mr. Pbillips, mean whilst clarified his own ideas and gradually evolved soma 
general propositions which, ha felt sore, could be made the basis for an all-round 
settlement. Self-determination for Muslim areas, he thought, wss a legitimate 
concession though he found little real enthusiasm for Pakistan in the Punjab; within 
the existing constitution, he was satisfied a great of advance could be achieved along 
the lines Sir Stafford Cripps had indicate; in the sphere of Defence, be seemed to 
think that the creation of an Allied War Council with an Indian representative in it 
with headquarters at New Delhi would overcome the objection of Cong.:ess leadera to 
the proposals contained in the Cripps formula. Generally speaking, Mr. Phillips 
aimM at specific improvements to Uiat offer to meet the criticisms of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. 

Before leaving India at the end of April 1943, he assured his friends 
(as did Colonel Johnson) that bis absence from Delhi would be of extremely short 
duration and repeated his request to the Viceroy to let him see Gandhiji. The 
Viceroy invited him to Debra Don and discussra the situation with him and 
politely turned down his request a second time, when he realised that Mr. Phillips’ 
proposals lor a settlement had general approval in the country. 

Meeting With Mr. Cbdrcbill 

By eoineidence or deliberately perhaps, Mr. Phillips arrived in Washington on 
the eve of the Churchill- Roosevelt meeting in May 1943. Remembering the 
Prime Minister’s remark to him in Ix>ndon in the previous December, Mr. 
Phillips forced himself upon Mr. Churchill and placed his outlines of a solution 
for the Indian problem before him. Mr. Churchill was indignant. **Yott don*t 
know India,” he burst out, in effect **and your solution will mean widespresd 
disorder and handing over India to the Japanese.” Mr. Phillips, persistent and 
undeterred by Mr. Chnrchiirs rebuke, fought for the President’s intervention. More 
politely perhaps but with eqnal firmness, Mr. Churchill made it clear to Mr. 
Roosevdt that India could not be made a subject of discussion. 

Was Mr. Phillips' return to India thiaited and beaten at every stage T He 
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mteintd hit post m Prttident’t Ptrtootl Envoy nt New Delhi but preferred tn 
eieignment in e temponry tnd tpeciti Job in London while, il wee freely eeeerted 
in New Delhi, wtrm wettber letted. Cniiouely winter came bnt werm weetto 
teemed to continue et Delhi for Mr. Phillipt kept himtelf busy el L 4 )ndon~wiUi 
eonteqnencet which have juat come to light Who will tucceed Mr. Phillipt or 
will enybody aucceed him et ell in New Delhi 7*' 

Mr. Eden’e Reported Cable to Waehington 

The following Reuter metaege from New York eppeered in the Colombo 
pepera: 

Commentator Drew Pearton’a ayndicate column "Waahington Merry Go Round’* 
In Monday'a New York Daily Mirror declareii: **l>iplometa are indignant over the 
ouating of Ambataador William Phillipt from London et political edviaer to 
General Eiaenhower. Mr, Phillipt came home lor *|.>ertonal rcaaona'. But the fact 
it ^at he wet aakcd to leave London becauae he wrote a letter to Preaident Rooae* 
velt criticiaing Britiah policy in India and recommending Indian Independence. 

'The letter publianed in thta column on July 25, cauted a furore. The Britiah 
demanded official explanationa. I^ter the Foreign Miniater, Mr. Anthony Eden 
alto demanded the recall from New Delhi of General Merrell, acting aa chief of 
the United Htaiee miaeioii in India during Mr. Phillipt' abaeuce. He reaigned and 
returna ahortly. The Britiah objected beeauae Mr. Philli|)H reported to hit obief on 
India. London it tore over hit point that India it of great oonoern to ua on 
account of the Japaneae war." 

After quoting Mr. Phillipa aa ataiing, "The Indian army it mercenary. It la 
time for the Britiah to act. They can declare that India will achieve her Indepen- 
dence at a aiiecified date after the war", Mr. Pearaon declared: "Mr. Kden cabled 
Sir Ronald Campbell, Britiah Charge d'Affairea in Waahiiigton, atating that he and 
the Prime Miniater, Mr. Churchill, were perturbed and ordered the Embaaey to 
approach the State Department with a formal demand for inveatigation. Mr. Cordell 
Hull informed the Kmbasay that Mr. Phillipa’ letter had leaked out through the 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Sumner Wellea. Mr. Eden again cabled expreaaing aurpriae 
that a paper of the calibre of the Washington Post publlahed Mr. Pbilnpa’ letter 
and auggeating that the Post ahoiild publiah an editorial contradicting and eritloL 
aing the atory. When Sir Ronald cabled thia to London. Mr. Eden replied aakiog 
the Post to correct Mr. Phillipa' atateroent about a merceuary army. 

'Tn IxindoD Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden put the beat on on the United 
Btatea Ambaaaador, Mr. John Wiiiaut, and bad that official aik Mr. Phillipa If he 
atill held the aame. viewa, Mr, Phillipa aaid be dia more than ever but waa aorry 
hia letter waa publiahed, adding *1 ho|>e my other icporta, even atronger, will not 
leak. Mr. Eden cabled hia Embaa^y to inform the State Department that Mr. 
Phillipa waa persona non grata iu London, obaerving: 'ludia ia more important 
than a thousand Phillipa'a." 

Johnaon’a Resolution in House of Repreaenlaliwea 

The spokesman for the Houae Committee on Foreign Affairs said at Washing- 
ton on the Slat Anrast 1944 that the resolution introduced In the House of 
j^preaeotativea by the Republican Representative Mr. Calvin />. Johnson asking 
that Sir Ronald Campbell, the British Minister in Washington, and Sir Qirja 
Shankar Bajpai, Agent-General to the Government of India in the United States 
•hould be declared persona non grata because of their efforts to "mould" American 
public opinion, would be considered by tbe Committee **aa soon as conveniently 
poaslble.” The text of the resolution in the House of Representatlvee by Mr. 
Oalvio D* Johoaon, reads : 

"Whereas tbe Preaident'a Special Ambassador to India, Mr. William Phillipa 
•ubmilted a report to tbe Preaident of the United States atating that the Indian 
Army and the people will not participate with any force in the war unless they are 

S 'ven a promise of independence, and whereas Ambaaaador PbillirHi alao reported 
at India is the moat important base for American operations agsinat Japan and 
ainee Britain will only play a 'token* part in tbe war against Japan, it ia vital for 
tbe United States to have more active support of tbe Indian army end tbe Indian 
people, end whereas It ia now more than e year since Mr. Churchill end Mr. 
Roosevelt meeting in Quebec in the summer of 1943 promised an offensive through 
Burma to aid our gallant ally China and whereas Mr. Phillipa pointed to tbe 
inertia of tbe Indten Army and of the criticiem of it given by General Btilweli 
unqneatlooably eontrlbutca to our delay In that theatre of war and whcieas ibe 
85 
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Britifh Gofernment Uking exception to the report which Mr« Phillipe submitted to 
his chief, the President of the united Btstes, nss msde Mr. Phillips* position in 
London ss Politicsl Adviser to Gen. Eisenhower untensble and declared him psreopa 
non grata and whereas Mr. Phillips was not accredited to the British Government 
but IS part of the armed force of the United States; that it is the sentiment of this 
body that Mr. Phillips be not recalled to the United States and bis services lost 
to Gen. Eisenhower but that the transfer of his headquarters to a place on the 
European continent suitable for the continuation of his political advice to the 
American High Command, be it farther resolved that it is the sentiment of this 
body that the British Minister for India in Washington, Sir Girjs Shankar Bajpal 
and Sir Ronald Campbell who have endeavourrd to influence the views of the 
American press regarding India shall be declared persona non grata to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, should they continue in their efforts to mould public 
opinion in Mr. Phillips' case.** 

Senator Chandler's Demand 

Senator Chandler of Kentucky in the Senate in Washington on the SSth August 
1944 demanded that President BooseveK should make a full report on conditions on 
India. *'I believe in co-operating with our Allies, but only by knowing the truth 
of the situation in other countries can we hope for a genuine co-operative peace". 

He said the American Political Adviser* Mr. William Pliillips, had been attacked 
by the British for his report on the Indian situation and declared that British re- 
presentatives in the United States had even approached certain American publishers 
with a view to preventing publication of Mr. Phillips’ view. 

Senator Chandler, who, with five other t^enators, visited India some time ago, 
said high British officials in the United States had t ld him that w^.it la happening 
in India is none of his or the Senate's business. 

*1 repudiate that /itatemeni", he added. '‘Conditions there had a bearing n the 
war with Japan. If the British are going to be able to force a recall of our diplomata 
merely because they submit truthful reports, I think, we ought to know about it." 

**Our British Allies hsve tsken an iticredtbly harmful step which can only injure 
the friendly relations between ourselves and them in declaring President Roosevelt'e 
person ar Am basaador,. Mr. Phillips, persona non prafa". Mr. Chandler continued : 
^'The British Foreign Office took this action because Mr. Phillips made a report on 
the conditions in India which the British don't like. Is the Govdrnment of the 
United States so weak and our prople so incompetent, has our sovereignty been so 
Impaired that even the President is no longer periuiited to know the truth about 
eonditiooe in friendly countries ? Only by knowing the truth of the conditions iu 
countries not as we wish them to be but as they exist, can the American people in 
future organise and promote a policy of friendship with other nations that will lead 
to lasting peace." 

British Spokesman’s Denial 

In answer to the inquiry made in the Senate, a spokesman of the British 
Embassy said that it was not true that the British Government had described Mr. 
Phillips as persona non grata. It was also untrue that the British Qovernnieut ask^ 
for his recall. 

The United States State Department spokesman said that the British Govern- 
ment at no time asked for Mr. Phillips’ recall and that the arrangements for hie 
return were made eometime ago. The British Embassy spokesman denied Renator 
Chandler's assertiob that Mr. Phillips was recalled at the request of the Britieh. 

Lord Halifax's Denial 

The British Ambassador Lord Halifax, emphatically denied the 
charges that Mr William Phillips was recalled at London’s request. He said. **the 
State Department bad denied the truth of this allegation before this Embaesy denied 
It and I hope it will not be repeated." 

Mr. Sol Bloom on Mr. Phillips’ Rbbionation 

The Chairman of the Houee Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Sol Shom^ siding 
with Lord Halifax and the Bute Department, made the etatement that “neither 
the British nor the Indian Qovemmente ever requested or even suggested Mr. Phillipe* 
reoall." 

Mr. Sol Bloom declared that there was no connection whatever between Mr. 
Phillips' rasIgnailoD and the "unautharised publication of the vfewt he had cggiiRn- 
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Bleated to the Preaident eoncerning iDdie.** Hr. Bloom ooatinaed: Mr. 

PhiiUpt WM firtt MtifCDcd to London, lha Seorainr^ of Blata adTiaad lha 
‘Baptambar 8. 1943. that hit aMiicnment waa for a tanporary period. Tha Britlu 
Gorarnmaat waa at that tima conficlanttall; adviaad that Mr. Phillipa wouid Jm 
doing apaeial work in coniiaciion with tha planning of tha inraaion of tha oontlowt 
nod that it was contamplatad that ha would ramain iu London only during planolog 
pariod. In April 1944. Mr. Phitlitvi indkatad that hia work waa approaching eom* 
plation and before long he would wiah to reaign for paraonal raaaona and ratnrn 10 
tlto United Btatea. On July 19. 1944. Mr. PhilltiHi wrote apecificaily that ha wiahad 
to return in Beptember 1944. The SecreUry of Bute relticianlly agreed lo hit 
raquaet. It waa only on July 25, 1914. that the unauthoriaed publioation of oartam 
of hia fiewa ou India occurrf^." 

Mr. Phillips Dbcunes to Comment 

Mr. Phillipa declined to commeut on Senator Ohandler'a charge that ha was 
recalled because of British oLjectiona. *'I think Secretary Uull*a atatament diapoaaa 
of the matter*', Mr. Phillipa aaid. Ha added that he haa planned to return to tha 
United States before long. 

Mr. Krishna Mbnon Meets Mr. Phillips 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India Leaguci had a long diaoua* 
•ion with Mr. William Phillipa, on the SSth. Angnat 1944. Both oacUnad to commenti 
but the impreeaion gained was that the eoiiveraation waa aaiisfactory. 

British Commentator's Retort 


The well-known Commentator '*Candidue” writing in the Daily Sketchy 
discussed the "world problem of colour which must be faced.*’ "Oandidua” says, 
"In tha intereate of Anglo-American unity it will be better If some prominent 
Americana would deny themselves the luxury of criticiaiag our adminiairatlou 
in India— undeterred by the fact that they are completely ignorant of what they 


talk about." 

Quoting Senator Chandler*a recent atatementa as an example af a "iiaaue of 
inaccuracies” "Oaudidua" characteriaea Senator Chandler's demand that Preaident 
Hooaevelt should make a lull re(>ort on the conditions in India as **indepandant 
•uggeatiori'' deaigned merely to whip up Auti-BritiMh feeling in America. Jncradlabla 
aa it may be to the Senator Cbandlera of the United Btatea, Indiana would rather 
have ua there than any other foreignere." **Oandidua." reroarka that Indians are 
not likely to be weakein d tii this attitude by incidents in the United Btatea attoh 
as the recent riots iti Philadelphia ariHiiig from the promotion of Negro transport 
workers sgaioal which white t rade Uiiioiiiata revolted. 

Empbaiiaing the extent of colour prejudice in the United Btatas, *'Candidua” 
daclarea that the poaition of coloured paoplaa vis^a^via the white is a problem 
which will figure conspicuously on the agenda of poat-war world raoonatruotloo. 
Nations of every complesiou are fighting with the Alliea to kill tha blaapbemotia 
doctrine of the ^master race" and. adds **Caodidua": '*Wbat do yon propose to say 
to them whan the war is won and won with their aasiatanca 7 Are wa, whitaa, 
going to aay to them, 'You have given oa wonderful help In winning tha war but 
you can not ahara in the fruits of victory 7 00 wa mean to tall them that equality 

of status and opportunity is to be denied them on account of their colour 7 if wa do, 
than though we have won tha war they will very thoroughly have loat It. On tha 
long view wa aball have loat it, too. for the coloured peoples will refute tamely to 
accept tha implication of inferiority which has no biological justification. And tbua 
will the ground be prepared for the most terrible of all wars, let alone of all racial 
ware— war of oou-wbitaa against whitea, wherever they may meet." 


Senator Chandler Offers Proof 


Senator Chandler^ referring to tha Britieh denial that Mr. rbillipa’ recall waa 
requested by tha Britiab Government, made public a talagrsm on the ird. Saptambar 
1044 which, be aaid, had bean sent to London by Sir Olaf Caroe^ Bacretary to tl^ 
External Affairs Department of the Government of India, in which ha aaid that 
India could not again receive Mr. Phillipa. 

Tha telegram aaid in part: *'We feel atrongly that tha British Embaaay should 
be anpportad in earning toil mmtiar further with tha Btata Dapartmani. Wa.ara 
doing our beat to prevent tha entry of newapapera or lattera carrying the text of 
Mr, mraon's ardela. Wa underetend that the '.dealgnation of Mr. Pmllipa it atill 
the Ficaidaot’a paraonal rapraaantetiva to India. Whether or not ha waa eonnaotad 
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In nny vny with the leakege of the viewe he hit eteted, it would meke it impoieible 
for ue to do other than regard him aa persona non grata and we could not reoeiTO 
him. Hia riewa are not what we are entitled to expect from a profeasedly friendly 
envoy. The Viceroy haa aeen thia telegram.** 

Senator Chandler alao claimed that Britiah cenaorabip prevenird republieation 
of Drew Pearaoa*a article which firat reported the alleged Britiah ateps concerning 
Mr. Fhillipa. He aaid that Sir Olaf Oaroe*a cable, for which Senator Chandler gave 
no date, referred to Drew Pearaon and aaid, **We atopped thia particular meaaage 
from coming into the country, doing our beat to prevent the entry of newapapers or 
lettera carrying the text of Pearaon ‘a article. It ia regrettable we have to uae 
cenaorahip in the defence of auch attacka by our great ally.*’ 

Senator Chandler aaid* in an interview, that he waa in poaaeaaion of a confi- 
dential letter written by Mr. 1 hillipa to President Rooaevelt under date May 14. 
1943, which could not oe made public thia time, but If occasion developed, he would 
read it in the open Senate. 

A Britiah Embaaay spokesman, asked to comment, reiterated Jjord Halifax’s 
statement that Mr. Phillips was pernona non grata, 

British EmRa8by*b Worry 

After Senator Chandler had made public the alleged texts of Mr. Phillips’ 
memorandum to Preaideut Roosevelt and Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable to the India 
Office, London, the U* S. State Department reiterated its denial that the British had 
requested for Mr. Phillips’ recall from London and added that the British Govern- 
ment never raised with officials in Washington the question of Mr. Phillips’ being 
persona non grata in India. 

A spokesman for Lord Halifax said that the Ambassador would not comment 
on the Chandler documents. The spokesman said that if Senator Chandler’s state- 
ment about Sir Olaf Garoe’s cable was accurate, it would not be considered as 
refuting Lord Halifax’s* staiemeut but merely as a report of one official in ludia to 
another in London. The apokesman indicated that the British Embaaey waa 
ooocerned to find out how the American Senator had obtained a copy of what was 
presumably a qoded cable between two Britiah points. 

r 

Mr. Phillip*' Report to President Roosevelt 

The report by Mr. William Phillipa to President Rooaevelt on the situation in 
India— referred to in the resolution to the Committee of the House of Represen tativea 
moved by Representative Calvin D, Johnson and in Senator Chsndler’a demand for 
a report from the President on India as published in the ^'ew York Journal 
American aaya : 

*'Aaaumiug that India is known to be an important base of our future opera- 
tion! against Burma and Japan, it would aeem to be of the highest importaooe that 
we should have around ut a sympathetic India rather than one indifferent and 
hostile. It would appear we will have the prime reaponaibility in the conduct of the 
war against Japan. There ia no evidence that the Britiah intend to do more than 
give token aaaiatance. 

"At present, the Indian people are at war only in the legal sense aa for various 
reasons the Britiah Government declared India to be in conflict without the for- 
mality of oonaultiug Indian leaders or the Indian Legislature. Indiana feel they 
have no voice in the Government and therefore no res|>ot)Bibility in the condnot of 
the war. They feel they have nothing to fight foe aa they are convinced that the 

S rofeased war aims of the Uuited Nations do not apply to them. The Britiah Prime 
Linlaiar in fkot has stated that the provisions of the Atlantic Charter are not applic- 
able to India and it ia not unnatural therefore that Indian leaders are beginning to 
wooder whether the Charter ia only for the benefit of the white racea. 

**The preaent Indian Army ia purely mercenary and only that part of it which 
ia drawn from the martial racaa has been tried in actual warfare ana these martial 
Boldiera represent only ^ per cent in the Army. General Stilwell haa expressed 
concern on the situation and in particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 
offieera. 

**Thc attitude of the general public towards the war ie even worse. Laaeitude 
and indifference and bittarueea have iaoreaaed aa a reanlt of famine eonditiona, the 
growing high coat of living and con tinned political deadlock. While India la broken 
politically into variona parties and gronpa, all have one object in oomnoD— eventual 
jUdedom aad independence from Biitieb domination. 
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«Tlim wonld Mem to be onix one remedy to thie hjKbly nneetiefaetory eitnetioa 
la - M*i. we are unfortunately but nerertheleea aenouely iuToIr^ and that ia a 
StaSSilIttiSJdo of thejwople of lodia »o».rd. .be war-u. make t^m feel that we 
wut to wnme reeponslbilitiee to the United Nationa and are prep^ to give them 
for doing ao and that the voiee of India will play a part in the reoonatrnetioB 

'*'»rbe*Dreaent political conditione do not permit of any improvement in thie 
reeneet. Kven though the Britiah ahould fail again, it ia high time they ahould 
m^an effort to improve the oondiuono and re-eatablieh ranfidwce among the 
Indian people that their future independence » W be granted. Words are of no 
ool7 fteemvAte the preeeDt tituaiiOD. it m time for the Britieh to tot. 
SSe th« c2? do^ a solemn declaration from the King-Empcror that India will 
achieve her independence at a epecifirt date alter the »•>: •“d m a guarantM of 
faith in this reapect a provieionai representative coalition (Government will be 
nmtabliehed at the Caitre and limited powers transferred to it. 

Amkricam biobt to Intebtbbb 


•*! feel strongly, Mr. President, that in view of our military position in India 
we should have a voice in these matters. It is not right for the British to say 
'this is none of your business’ when we alone presumably will have to play a 
maior part in the struggle against Japan. If we do nothing and merely accept 
the British point of riew tbet couditions in Indissre none of our business, then we 
must be prepsred for various serious consequences in the internsi situation in India 
which may develop as a result of despair and misery and anti-white scntimenu of 

hundreds of millions of subject people. * . u au i At j 

**The people of Asia— 1 am supported in this opinion by other diplomatic and 
military observers— cynically regard this was as one between the Fascist and the 
Imperialist Powers. A generous gesture from Britain to India would change this 
undesirable politics! atmosphere. India itself might then be expected more positively 
to support our war effort against Jspsn. China which regards the Anglo-American 
bloc with misgivings and mistrust might then be assured that we are in truth fight- 
ing for a better world. And the Colonial people conquered by the JapsiieseP might 
hopefully feel they have something better to look forward to than a return to their 
old masvers. 

**Such gestures, Mr. President, will produce not only a tremendous psycboloR;ioal 
stimulus to the flagging morale throughout Asia and faciliate our military operations 
in that ihreatre but it will also be proof i)oaitive to all peoples— our own and the 
British included— that this is not a war of power politics but a war for all we ssy 
it is lor.” 


Text of Phillips’ Letter to Roosewelt 


According to Drew Pearson, the full text of the letter Ambassador Phillips 
wrote to President Roosevelt from India in the Bpring of 194b (14th May ?), is ss 

Deer Mr. President,— Mr, Qsndbi has successfully completed his faat and the 
only result of it has been incressing bitterness sgaiiist the British smong large 
sections of the people. The Government have handled the case from the legalist 

E oint of view. Mr. Osndhi is the *'enemy** snd must not be allowed to escar>e from 
is just punishment, and at all coats Britisb prestige must be msintsined. The 
Indians look at it from differeut angle. Mr. Qaiidbi*a followers regard him at 
semi-divine and worship him. Millions who sre not bis followers, look upon him 
at the foremost Indisn of the day and consider that ainoe he never had the 
opportunity to defend himself, it is a ease of the persecution of ao old man who has 
snlfor^ much for the cause which every Indian has st heart— freedom for India* 
Bo it ia presumable that Mr. Gandhi comet out from this struggle with an enhaoead 
reputation as a moral force. 

The general aiiuation, aa I laa it to-day, is at follows: From the British point 
of view, their position ia not unrenaonable. They have bean in India for l&O years 
and except lor the Mutiny in 1857, generally apeaking, internal peace baa )>aan 
mainuined. They have acqoired vaat vested iiiteresta in the country and fear that 
their withdrawal from India would Jeopnrdiee those interests. Great cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been built up largely through their initiative. 
They have guaranteed the regime of the Princes who control territorially about 
pna-diird of the oountry and ona-lonrtli of tha population. They naliao t^ 
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1 ^ foroM an galboing through the world which effect their hold over India and 
. have therein gone out of their way, ao they believe, to offer freedom to 
todia aa coon im there ue aigna that the Indiana tbemaelvea can form a aecnra 
***• •««*«» have been nnable to do and the BriUdTM 

JJlf* •‘^*“** 1 .* ! i? clrcMM^htnoea, Behind the door ia llrl 

Ohurchill who givea toe ^preaaion that peraonally he would prefer not to tranafer 

Td & be“intlS!lei"’“"““* •“** 

IndiM^ on toe other hand, are caught up in the new idea which ia aweeidng 
the world, of fr^om for oppreaaed peopfeB. The Atlantic Charter haa given the 
movement grmt imprtue. Your apeechea have given encouragement. Britiah 
Dcolarationa that frertom would be granted to India after the wir. have brought 
to picture of Indian Independence aa never before into to thougbti of the enUra 
Indian intdligeotoi^ Unfortunately, aa the time approaehea for ending the war 
to atrMgle for poliUcal prMtige and power between partiea baa inereaeed, and thto 
baa made it more difficult tiian ever for the leadera willing to reach a oompromiae 
agreement. Furtherinpte, Mr. Gandhi and all the Oongreea leadera, not to mention 
afty or aixty toouaand Oongreac eupportera, are in jail, and aa the Congreaa la to 
atrongeat politiMl party, toereia no one available to apeak for it. a-here thna ia 
a complete deadlock ; I chon Id imagine that the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill are 
well aatiaaed to let the deadlock remain aa long aa poaelble. That at leut ia the 
general impreaaion in moat Indian circlea. 

Deadlock Must Be Broken 


The problem therefore ii, can anything be done to break this deadlock through 
our help? It seems to me, all we can do is to try and include Indian political 
leaders to meet together and discuss the form of government which they regard as 
applicable to India, and thus show the world they have sufficient intelligence to 
tackle the problem. We must not assume that they will adopt American or British 
systems. In view of the importance of guaranteeing protection of minorities, our 
majority form of movement may not be applicable and a coalition may prove to be 
the one aud only practical way of guaranteeing internal harmony. We cannot 
suppose that the British Government can or will transfer power to India by a scratch 
of the pen at the conclusion of the Peace Conference, unless there is an Indian 
Government fit to receive it. The question remains, therefore, how to induce leaders 
to begin now to prepare for their future responsibilities. There is, perhaps, a way 
out of the deadlock, which I suggest to you, not because I am sure of its success 
but because 1 think it worthy of your consideration. With the approval and bless- 
ing of the British Government, an invitation could be addrensea to the leaders of 
all Indian political groups on behalf of the President of the United States to meet 
together to discuss plans for the future. The Assembly could be presided over by 
an American who could exercise influence in hsrmonizing the endless divisions of 
caste, religion, race and political views. The conference might well be held under 
the patronage of the King Emperor, the President of the United SUtes, the President 
of the Soviet Union and Marshal Ohiang Kai-shek, in order to bring pressure to 
bear on the Indian politicians, Upou the issue of invitations, the lUng-Emperor 
oould give a fresh assurance of the intention of the British Government to transfer 
power to India on a certain data, as well as his desire to grant a proviaional set-up 
lor the duration. The conference oould be held in any city iu India except DelhL 
Indianb’ Lack of Confidence in British Promises 
American Chairmanship would have the advantage not only of expressing the 
Interest of America in the future Iiidependence of India but would also be a 
guarantee to Indians of the British offer of Independence. This is an important 
point because, as I have already Mid in the previous letters, British promises m this 
regard are no longer believed. If either of the principal parties refused to attend the 
conference, it would be a notice to the word that India is not ready for lelf-GkiverD- 
nent and I doubt whether a political leader would put himself in such a position 
Mr, Churchill aud Mr. Amery my ^ obstacles, for notwithstanding statement to 
« contrary. India is governed from London down to the smallest deUils. Should you 
approve of the general idea and care to consult Mr. Churchill, he might reply that 
since the Congress leaders are in jail, a meeting such aa is contemplaM is impoMible, 
The answer could be that certain of the leaders, notably Mr. Gandhi, might be frae 
nnoonditionally in order to attend the conference. The British may even M aeareh- 
injK f< r a good excuse to release Mr, Gendhi, lor the struggle between him and the 
it over with honours lor both— the Viceroy hae maintained hie prestige ^4 
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Mr. Gandhi has earriad oat hit protaal aRainat tha QoTarnmant throttRh hia 
oneeaaafttl faat and haa coma back into Iba limelight . 4 W 

Thera ia nothing new in my aaggaatlon, except tha method of approach to m 
problem. Ihe Britiah have already annonneed their willingnaaa to grant freedo^ 
lo India after tue war if Indiana ha?a agreed among themaelraa aa to tie form. The. 
Indiana eay they cannot agree because they have no eonftdenoa in Britiah promiaea. 
Tha propoaed plan, perhspa, provides the guarantee required by the Indiana, and 
In line with Britain’s declsrad intentions. Possibly, this is a way out of raa 
impasse wbicb, if allowed to continue, may affect our conduct of tha war In thia 
part of the world and our future relations with the coloured races. It may not be 
aueeeasfnl. but at least America will have taken a step in furthering the ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter. , . . 

1 offer the suggestion now In order that it may have your eonaideration bafoira 
1 return to Washington at the end of Anril or early in May when 1 ahall be able 
to give you at first-hand, further information on the aublfHit. 

Sincerely Yours, (8d.) William Phillips. 


Rwacliona in Delhi 

Official circles in New Delhi maintained complete silence on the 4lh. September 
1044 over Mr. Phillipe' report and the discloaure in Waahington of a cable alleged 
to have been sent to London by Bir Olaf Oaroe. 

Their attitude ia believed to be that the matter Is now one for London end 
Washington to clear up and that any statement must be made there. If a state* 
ment is issued here, it will presumably be in accord with Ixindon. 

The general public here consider that these opportune discloeurea are more 
closely linked with the American presidential election and the desire of Tresident 
Roosevelt’s opponents to prove bis subservience to Britain then with any desire to 
help Indie st this iuncture. The tone of some of the press here to-dey is e partial 
reflection of this view. 

Mr. Phillips* reference to the Indian army at purely mercenary, hie statement 
that General Stil well bae expreseed concern over the poor morels of « the Indian 
offioera and hia declaration that Britain wonld only give token aid in the war 
egeinat Japan have aroused great Indignation In both British and Indian army 
mrcles in New Delhi. Similar aentimenta are likely to be felt in Kandy which ui 
concerned with actual operations. 

Mr. Phillifw* remarks on low morale and on token aid were much oritielsed 
to*day in Indian army circlea. **Of courae, we grumble about our pay being lower 
than the Britiah**, aaia another officer, **bui it ia the soldier’s privilege to grouia 
and the ciutione of awards will prove that our morale it not low.'* 

'*As to fighting”, he continued, ''there are three Indian diviaione now fighting 
in Italy. Indian troops formed the bulk of the British and Indian divieion whioh 
repuleed the Japanete advance into India and recaptured one-tenth of Burma. 
General Stilwell and bit Gbineee troopa were only opposed by one Japanese divieion 
which was being constantly harassed by Chindits. But five Japaneee divieiooe 
fought the BriiiA end Indian troops lo Arakan and Manipur and three of them at 
least were totally destroyed. It was sii Indian division too which osme to General 
Bill well’s amietance by taking Mogaung. It la not the Indians or the British who 
are the token force in India.” 


J. J. Singk*s Rewwlatioiis 

Further revelatioue cooceroiojg Mr. William Phillips* poeitlou In 
India and the demand that Colonel Louis Johnson’s report on India 
should also be made public, was made on the dth September 1944 in New York by 
Mr. /. /. Singh, President of the India League of America. Mr. Singh also urged 
the lifting of Britieh oeneorehip to and from India. He eaid that Bepreaeniaiive 
Chandler*! publication of Mr. Phillipe’ report would be welcomed by Amerieane, 
Eogliebmen and Indians interested in a ]oet aolotion of the deadlock. Mr. Singh 
said that reports recelvad by the India Le^ue showed that be had made a sincere 
effort to gaUier all relevant data and be helpful. He aseerted that daapita tha fack ^ 
that he was hampered in obtaining the Jodian tide of tbe picture, it would be 
remembered ^at me Britieh authoritiee In India prevented him from eealng Mr. 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. ”bie report eupports tbe view that IMUah pclmy in 
Ibdia la hamMring the war by preventing a political eattlement.” 

Mr. Siam said that tha Leagua understande that upon hto ratnrn (ram India 
Mr, TblUipi had a eonvarMiiiaii with Mr, ChorahUt to ghish |io utokid hto flfwa, 
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tiDderitend on animpeacbable nnlhoxitj thnt Mr. Ohurchill wm AdniDAnli 
nfaiii^ to fftoe the fncts Inid before him.*’ 

He added thnt it was also understood that Mr. Phillipa verbally made it clear 
that the British alone were unwilling to make a move towards a solution. **Thia 
opinion is amply confirmed by the recent rebuffs to Mr. Gandhi's offer for a 
settlement**. 

Mr. Singh said that it would also be helpful to know what Oolonel Johnson 
reported to the President after his return from India. He said Colonel Johnson 
who was the President’s First Representative in India and was present during the 
Oripps Mission was at that time quoted as saying that there should some day be a 
"Johnson version” of the Grippe Mission. Mr. Singh said that it was most disturb- 
ing to learn that Sir Olaf Caroe prevented news of Mr. Phillips’ reports reaching 
India and other American expressions on this affair ’’were being withheld from the 
Indian press”. The deadlock in India will not be difficult enough to settle when 
everyone is in full possession of all facts. But it will be made hopeless when 
Indians are prevented from knowing how Americans feel and Americans can get 
only fragmentary reports of the real situation in India. British censorship must be 
lifted”. 

Mr. Bingh concluded that a solution of the Indian problem would mobilise 
India, give a new impetus to China and peoples under Japanese domination. *Tt is 
important that the United Nations should realise that India is not merely a 
concern of the British.” 


Seal Supports Johnson's Move 

Mr. P. P. Seal, Chairman of the Oommitteeof Indian Congressmen in Britain, 
sent a message to Republican Representative. Calvin D. Johnson who introduced 
the resolution in the House of Representatives, now tinder consideration of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, to declare Sir Oirja Banker Bajpai to be 
"persona non-grata” to the Government of the United Btates. 

The ntessage, it is understood, says that Representative Johnson has "truly 
voiced the opinion of the people of India. Only the people’s organisation, namely, 
the Tn&ian National Congress, esn appoint a popular representative to voice the 
opinion of the people.” 

Ill his message to Mr. Johnson, Mr. Seal further stated that Mr. William 
Phillipa should be sent back to India aa President Roosevelt’s Special Ambassador 
at New Delhi. 

London Journal Attacks Senator Chandler 

The official code cabled bv Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary to the Department of 
External Affairs in India, to the Britiab Foreign Office was obtained in some 
mysteriouB way by Senator Chandler of Kentucky— one of the leading anti-British 
members of Congress, says the Wsshington correspondent of the **Dnily Telegraph'^ 
The correspondent ssye« "Its authenticity has not been denied by British officials 
who are naturally concerned at the way in which it came into the Senator’s poases- 
■ion. The cable dealt with the publication in the UnitedHtates of the report of Mr. 
William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Si^ecial Representktive in India, which my- 
Bterionsly fell into the bsnds of the snti-British columnist Drew Pesrson. These 
two leaks have occurred at a time when the only hope of the Nazis is to bring shout 
« division among tiie leading Allies. Mr. Phillips* subsequent recall by the State 
Department from the position of Chief Political Adviser to General Eisenhower, to 
which he was later appointed, was at once attributed to British preaaure. But the 
British Ambassador Earl Halifax has finslly issued a formal denial that the Britiah 
Government had ever represented to the United States Government thst Mr. Phillips 
wsB persona non grata or made any request to them Tor his withdrswsl. Senator 
Chandler denied the truth of this statement and to support his position made public 
the text of Sir Olaf Caroe'a cable which stated in part *^whetber or not Mr. Pnillipa 
was eonneetea in anv way with the leakage, the views he hss ststed would make it 
impoaaible for us to do other than regard him as persona non frata sod we could not 
again receive him. Hia views are not what we are entitled to expect from a pro- 
fsasodly friendly envoy.’* 

Tne ^ Daily Telegraph*^ oorrespondent adds, *This incident would be less im- 
portant if it were not the symptom of a widespread tendency on the part Americana 
to pounce on any Incident wbieb could be turned against the British )uat aa tbougli 
England, and not Germany, were the chief enemy.” 
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New York Joumal^s Commente 

The New York Journal promineoce to a diapatoh from lie 

Waekington corretpondeat on the 6Ui September 1944 etatiog that OpngreaelOnal 
•peechea on alleged Britiah interference with American dlplomaoj 'threatened to 
bring a Ootigreaelonal inreatigation of fifitiah interference in American internal 
affaira.** The newapaper ia owned by Hearat Chain. The diapatch cited recent 
apeeehea by Senator Chandler and Kepreaeniatire .Calvin Johnaon in Oongreaa and 
articlea by columniat Drew Pearaon on the aubject of Mr. Phillipa* return to 
Waabington. 

The Journal **The American** aaid on the 5th September in a Waabington deapatoh 
that Senator Chandler, entering the controveray aurrounding Mr. Phlllipa' return to 
Waabington anew, baa called on Preaident Rooaevelt to reveal the coutenta of the 
aeoond confidential report on India aubmitted to him by Mr. Phillipa. 

Mr. Chandler ia quoted aa aaying that Mr. Phillina* arcond letter ia **mnch 
atronger*' than the original report. Mr. Chandler added : "Contrary to the Britiah 
view-point that conditiona In India are none of our buatneaa, they are of paramount 
importance, inaamuch aa the United Statea ia carrying on the brunt of the fighting 
in the Pacific. India ia not only of great value aa a baae for our future uperatioua 
againat Burma and Japan, but can aborten the victory road to Tokyo and aave 
thouaanda of American livea. 1 fully agree with Ambaaaador Phillipa in hia atate^ 
ment that India has only lukewarm iniereat in the war againat Japan beoauae of 
Britiah tr<*atnient. Aaide from indicationa of Britiah interference with our diplomatic 
appotntnieiita the Phillipa incident reveaia the iieceaaity of knowing Juat where we 
atand in the fight againat Japan after the European war ia fiuiahad." 

Dbbatb Contikdbs Unabated 

The debate on Ambaaaador William Phillipa’ return to Waabingtou continued 
unabated in the American Preaa. * 

The *' Chicago Sun** piibliahed an editorial on the matter and the Britiah Con- 
aervative member of Parliament, Mr. Reginald Purbrick wrote a critical letter 
to the “New York Tiinea”. Mr. Purbrick who repreaente Walton Divlaion, Liver- 
pool, referred to Kepublican Oongreaamatt Calvin Jobiiaon’a reaolutlon of fiOtaAuguat 
which ha aaid included “fantaatlcally inaccurate ataCemente.” 

To Mr. Johiiaoira atatement that Britain will play a “token” part in the war 
againat Japan, Mr. Purbrick declared : “Everyone but Mr. Jobiiaon koowe that Great 
Britain ia coming into the fight againat Japan immediately the £uroi>ean aituation 
permita the releaae of any of ita forcea and fleet at preaent engaged there.” 

Mr. Purbrick aaid that in regard to the “inertia of the Indian army” be could 
not do batter than refer Mr. Johuaon to “the great American in whom doubtleaa be 
had confidence. General Eiaenhower. and aak the Geueral bow many diviaiona of 
tbia army are engaged actively in the war along with tin* Britiah and Americana and 
whether they are not dteplaying a magnificient fighting f fTort,” 

The **Chieago Sun'* Mitorial aaid : “Britain baitcra ineluding Repreaentative 
Calvin Johnaon of lllinoia have had a field day on the reaignation of Ambaaiador 
William Phillipa aa Political Adviaer to General Eiaenhower. Allegatioua that the 
Britiah have forced Mr. Phillipe out becauee “the publication of the report be bad 
made to Preaident Rooeevelt, criticiaing Britain’a Indian puliciea, heve aet laolationiate 
end Jlngoea to hyeterical demanda for inveatigationa end reprlaala. 

“Actually it appeara that Mr. Phillipa bad long intended to resign and wrote hie 
reeignation to Waabington before hia confidential report of India leaked out. Com- 

? itent Britiah anthoritiea have denied that they in any way aaked for hia return. 

et, there ia Mr. Pbillipt’ case that ia valid. Frederick Kuh reporta convincingly 
from the Sun*9 Loudon Bureau that Mr. Phillipa had been cold ahouldered in official 
Britiah cirelea bei^auaa of hia critical viewa on the Churchill Goveromant*a atand 
vie-a*via India. For our part wo believe tbet the Ambaaaador, who waa Preeidenl 
Booaevelt'e Emiaaary in India aoroe montba ago, ia on unaaaallable ground in bolding 
that America hae a right to differ with Britiah Indian policy. We believe that the 
reetoration In India of confidence In the official Britiah intent to permit early Indian 
freedom would aid the wer in the EAet and would increase confidence In American 
wer time. We by no meant abare Mr. Phillipa’ reported views which nndervalue 
Britain’s abere of the war burden in Aela, but If the Indian political phase of the 
controversy drives home bow deeply averce that eoaniry ia to Imperlallem it can 
yet do more good than barm.” 

The Journal **American** on the Sth September 1944 in an tditorial declared 
that the nillipe' incident *is aaenmtng eerlous proportione and indeed is a ecriove 
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nittar**. It addad that whila tha Btata Dap«rtmaiit daniad that Mr. Phillipa ia 
Pfraona non grata, “thara haa baan no rapndiation of hit purported report on India. 
The aignlfioanea of lueh a report would be not in any objaotiona tha Bxitiah bare 
to It, but whether or not it ia true*’. 

For tha {>aat weak tha Journal darotad muoh apace to atorlaa on tha 
Phillipa ineidant, moat of them featuring alleged Britiah interfarenea in American 
affaira. Karl von FPtapand, the colnmnlat of the Journal, aald that '^Mr. Phillipa ia 
pro-Britiah and while American Ambaaaador to Borne he did not welcome critloiam 
of Britoin.** 

Wiagand, who la daacribad by tha Journal aa "the dean of Ameiioan war 
oorraapoodenia’’ continuaa, **The Britiah attitude towarda him, therefore, ia aome- 
what aatounding to ua, who knew Mr. Phillipa in Rome and I knew him whan he 
wan in the State Department at Waahington. In Rome he did not like my con- 
taota with Muaiolini, not underatanding that my buaineaa waa to get big newa 
and get it firat. Americana uaually are tor freedom and independence becauae they 
enjoy it themaelraa. Few Americana know anything or very little about India. 
They know the name of one Indian— Gandhi— and aome know a aecond— Nehru." 


Bombay Docks Explosions Report 


Inquiry Commission’s Findings 

Fire causes for the Bombay docks explosions on April 14. 1944 are set out in 
the firat report of the Commiaaion of Inquiry which also lists fourteen points in 
Which action taken before or during the disaster waa defective. 

In the two explosions aboard the S« B. "Fort Stikine", 231 were killed and 476 
injur^ among the rarious servioea, fire brigade and dock employees and at least 500 
oiriliana were killed while the injured treated in hospitals including the aerTioea above 
totalled 2,408. 

Material damage dona is estimated at several million pounds and ia being 
checked up by a committee of insurance companies acting for Government which ia 
bearing the burden of compensation, apart from the 15/20 per cent borne In certain 
oases by insurance companies. 

The Commission considers that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage 
could not be seriously entertained and the moat probable cause of ignition of the 
cotton was eardeaa discarding of a cigarette or match by soma one smoking in 
the hold. 

OaueBB OF TBB Dibabtbb 


The five cauaea given by the Oommisaion are : 

"The wxistenoa of a state of war, resulting in the practice of bringing intodoeks 
ahipa laden with explosives and ammunition ; the stowage of 8. B. "Fort Btikine" 
at Karachi In such a wav that cotton was stowed above and below explosives knd 
ammunition ; accidental Ignition of the cotton in No. 2 lower hold; failure at the outset 
of the fire by those present in authority to appreciate the gravity of tixe situation and 
during the course of the fire failure by those then present in authority to take ener- 
getic steps either to exiogulsh the fire or to take alternative action to avert the 
disaster and ^e absence at the fire of a centralised executive control with power to 
Issue paramount orders and co-ordinate the various authorities and services con- 
eerned"* 

"Many errors and mistakes, both of omission and of commission," observes the 
report, "go to the building up of the final tragedy. But we are conscious and desire 
to record that, with our powers of summoning evidence before us and experU to 
advise us and with time to deliberate in the security of our Court Boom, we are in a 
favourable position to Judge what ought to have been done, whereas the actions it has 
been our duty to submit to searching scrutinv were taken either under the stresses 
of everyday affairs or in the heat and turmoil of a desperate situation." 

GoymHiiiST Accept Futbiiiqs 

A statement published simultaneously by the Government of India aocepts the 
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OmBMont finding* about tha eantw of th* ozploaloai and’ nplaiu tho Tariona 
•tept Uik»ii' by reorgAnitaiioo and tevltios of reguiaUoaa to inaka a reeumDei liiimM* 
ly JnpOMible. TbotialemeDt tayt the OomnilMloo If Ineorrool to loggaoting Uial 
TeatiQ Intemu of ptace-iiioe ha?e influeiicod and goTarntd war-time control of the 
Ifinialry of War Trancport abipc in India. The cnggeetion le made In eonneotiOD 
with eiowage of commercial cargo at Karachi and the ataiemcnt declaree the Minlatiy*i 
tepreaentatiTca were atiiboriicd to make the fnlleat nee for local eerrloe of any ataliable 
apace in ehipa paaaing between Indian porta and the operatora had no financial 
IntereeU In the reeulta of the voyage, 'i'he atatement alao diaaente atrongly from the 
idlegation that two of the Maatcr-Marinera* Rulee and Regulatloua hare bean 
eerapped. 

OOMllI88101l*8 RbPOET 

The Commlaalon waa aet np by the Goremment of India (War Tranaport 
Department) on May 2, 1944, by a Keaolution which atated that **the Governor- 
Oeneral-in-OouncIl haa been pleaaed to appoint a Commiaaion of Inquiry to Inquire 
Into and report on the oaiiaea of the fire and ezploaiona in the Bombay Docka on 
April 14, 1944, and into the adequacy of the action taken before, during and after the 
dwaater'*. It conaiated of the Hon'ble 8ir Leonard Htone, Ohief Juatice of the Bom- 
bay High Oourt, Preaideui ; and Mr. 8. B. Dbalve, formerly a Judge of the Patna 
High Oourt and Rear-Admiral O. 8 . Holland, H. N., on tha ataff of the Oommander- 
In-Ohlef. Kaatcrn Fleet, Membera. Thia, the firat report, haa not been dealt with the 
adequacy of the action taken after the diaaater, which will form the aub]eot-matter of 
another report. Ita narration atopa with the firat ezploaion which will be the atarting 
point of the aecond report. The Commiaaion examined 133 witneaaea and a large 
number of dcK'umeiita. The enquiry waa held in camera for aeourity reaaona. 

The report atatea that, among the peraonnel of varioiia Servicea and emploj- 
menta, 231 were killed and miaaing and 476 injured. Including tbeae caaiialtiee, 2.40B 
caaea were treated for injuriea in fioapitala of which 961 were detained. "However, 
the figure 2,406 la too high aa indicating the number of injured, aa it ineludea peraona 
who were treated at more than one hoapital.** From a compilation of the varloua 
aourcea of information available to them, the Oommiaaionera catimate *thal about 510 
eiviliana were killed and miaaing, which they regard **ia not an over-atatemeiit.’* 
EYENTa Lbadihu to thb Teaobdy 

Narrating the eventa leading to the tragedy, the report aaya that 8. 8, "Fori 
Stikine'*— the ill-fated ahip which cgught fire and exploded In Bombay— waa a alugla 
acrew coal burning veaeel of 7,142 groaa and 4,216 net regiatered tone of the Britlah 
llloiatry of War Tranaport. Hhe left Birkenhead on February 24, 1944, wUb a cargo 
eonaigned partly for Karachi and partly for Bombay. Tba cargo for the former port 
waa compoaed of aeroplanea. K A F and pnaral atorea, ezploaivea and ammunition ; 
that for the latter conaiated of about 1,395 tone ezploaivea and ammunition and aome 
aerviee atorea. 

The ahip arrived aiongaide at Karachi on 30tb March. The unloading of the 
cargo eonaigned for that port waa completed on the morning of Hrd April ; thia waa 
done practically with no disturbance of the ca^o consigned to Bombay, llie abipidug 
apace released thereby amounted to about 286,000 cubic feet. This apace wae utiflaed 

& taking on new cargo, comprising upwards of 8,700 bales of cotton, a large amount 
lubricating oil, aome timber, scrap iron, sulphur, fish manure, rice, reein and a large 
number of other eommoditiec. The loading of the new cargo waa completed on 7th 
April and the ship sailed for Bombay on the 9tb. 

Bombay waa reached In the early morning of the 12tb. The red flag— the Inter- 
national Oode Signal indicating that a ahip coming into the harbour bad a danger- 
oua cargo on board~waa not noicted and never flown at Bombay. The ship came 
aiongaide No. 1 Berth, Victoria Dock at 11-30 a. m . ; thia was the berth which had 
been preriously allotted to her. Under the Bye-lawe of the Bombay Port Triial a 
eldp carrying exploaivee ie not allowed into the Docke ; but under Rule 88 of the 
Deteoee of India Rulea thia Bye-law is auapended in caaea in which the Military 
Officer authorised for that purpoee baa given a Certificate of grave urgency t au^ a 
Oertifieata waa, In fact, given in lecpeet of 8.8. "Fort StiUne." 

Untoiding commenced in the afternoon of the 12tfc, general cargo being dealt 
with In the first Inatanee. Reeauae of the anxiety to get rid of the dry fiah and the 
delay la tha arrival of the llghtera and the wagons— into which ezploaivea and ammn- 
nltloo were to be ofiloaded— no exploaivee or ammunition were offloaded nntll the chip 
had ben alongside for over 14 bonra* "Thic eeema remarkable," obemee the report, 
a Oirttficata of ‘grave nrgnqy* had bean Iscned anabitng 8* •• ‘Fort BtIUna' to 
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ooms Into the doeke." *Dariog the efternoon of the 11th an d the 13*14th nlghl on- 
loading of ezploeiirH and ammnnition from No. 2 ’tween deeki and dynamoe and 
aorap iron and wireleee aete from No. 2 lower hold^where the fire broke out--eontl- 
nued at the eame time. The acrap iron waa finiahed on the morning of the 14th 
except for the large piece weighing over $ tone which required a double lift. 8ome of 
the timber had alao OMn taken out before the ceaaatioo of work for the refreahment 
hour from 12 80 to 1-30 p. u. on the 14th. 

Time of Outbebak or Fibb 

The alarm of fire waa raied aboard 8.8* **Fort Btikine” at about 1-50 P. M., being 
the time when the atevedorea aaw amoke in No. 2 lower hold in which they had 
returned to work. **ln apite of tbia''. the report aaya, ''there ia no doubt that there 
exiated in Bombay on the daya aubaequent to the diaaeter peraiatent rumoura to the 
efTeot that the ahip at No. 1 Berth waa on fire in the forenoon of the 14th of April and 
epen that ahe waa on fire before ahe came into the dock.** After noticing the eyidence 
of aix wUneaaea who averred that they aaw amoke iaauing from the ahip between 12-30 
and 1 p. M., the Oommiaaionera obaerve : “We accept the evidence of tbeae aix wit- 
neaaea, with the conaequence that other peraona in the dock probably aaw what 
waa, or what appeared to be. a column of wiapa of amoke coming from No. 2 hold at 
aome time or timea between 12-30 p. m. and 1-30 p. m. Tbia fact may well, after 
the diaaeter, have given riae to the rumoura that the ahip waa on fire before 2 o'clock 
and although we underatand that the rumours put the fire at even earlier in the 
morning than midday, we conaider that thia may be accounted for. either by exaggera- 
tion aa no witneaa baa come forward to give any evidence of aeeing amoko before 
12-80 P.M.. or by the miataking of the Bombay time for Standard time, both of which 
are kept In Bombay, the former being 1 hour 39 minutea behind the latter.** They 
further obaerve : “In apite of the fact that no trace of any early manifeatation of the 
fire waa felt in the hold when the atevedorea returned to work, the pofiaibiliiy that the 
lower hold waa on fire at 12-40 p.m. remaina ; and although it ia established to our 
aatiafaotion that the ship cannot have been on fire when ahe came Into the docks, there 
remaina sufficient ground for the starting of the rumoura.** 

Fibb not Consiobrbd sbbioub at fibbt 

The 'work of discharging cargo was resumed at 1-30 p.m. after the refreshment 
interval. About four alinga of cargo bad been worked from each book when smoke 
waa noticed coming from the cargo in No. 2 lower hold. The general alarm of fire 
was raised and within a few minutes water from three of the ship's hoses was being 
directed into the hold. “No one at this stage paused to consider the alternative plan 
of closing the partially open lower hatchway and turning on the steam injectors. 
Thus the first step along what proved to be a fatal road was taken, by applying the 
Instinctive aenae that water is in all circumstances the antidote to fire and applying 
it in this case without ascertaining the heart of the fire. The steam injectors would 
not have extinguished the fire, but by excluding the oxygen they would have held 
It in check, thus enabling the ahip to be moved. 

*'T'he time when the fire alarm sounded at the Fire Station in Alexandra Dock 
waa 2-16 p.m., it being then relayed to the Control Boom, so that nearly half-an-hour 
from the diaoovery of the fire had elapsed before any message waa sent through to the 
Fire Brigade Services, and, the message sent indicatkl an ordinary fire not one of a 
serious character.*' The Oommiaaionera state that “at the outset nobody preient 
regarded the fire as anything but a small affair. There ia no doubt that the shin's 
company and the traileif pump party thought they would soon have the fire under 
oontrol. 

As no No. 2 meaai^e— signifying that a ship carrying explosives was on : fire— 
was despatched to the Control Koom in the first instance, only two fire engines be- 
longing to the Bombay Fire Brigade Service arrived by 2-24 p.m; :The No. 2 message 
was received at 2-30 p.m.— i.e., approximately 40 minutes after the alarm of fire had 
been raised on board. On receipt of tbia measage eight more pumps were ordered. 
'1'his delay**, the report says, '*eet the principal offioers of the Fire Brigade Services, 
when they did ultimately arrive, afar more difficult situation to cope with than ever 
ought to have biwn allowed to develop.'* 

Oaptain Oberst of the Indian Army Ordnance Crops arrived on board the ship at 
about 2-25 p.m. He aaw the Second Officer of the ship, pointed out the extreme danger 
and suggested that the ahip should be scuttled. He would appear to have stated that 
the txpToeivee on board were equivalent to 150 *Blockbnrstere’ and that the doeke 
would be blown up. Oommander Longmtre (Ohief Salvage Officer B. I. N.) too urged 
tbf tlaeter to eeuttle the ehip. The Maetm eald he could not take any reaponilWllty« 
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Failuri to Gst at Brart op Firs 

**From the very oaUel/' the report eUtee, **Uiere vru e failure to gel at the 
heart of the fire. No more efiictcioui etepe were taken by Mr. Oooiabe (Oflioer 
Oommaodiog the Bombay Fire Brigade Servteee) and ble priocipal olfieera when 
they arrived to get firemen down on to the *Hween decke than had been prevlooely 
taken.** 

Between 2-45 and 3 p.m. a heat patch waa noticed on the port aide of the ahip 
at the aft end of No. 2 hold and at a level which placed it below the *‘tweeo deck. 
Thie tell-tale indication of the approximate heart of the fire did not eacape either 
dbaeivation or action being taken upon it. The emergency tender of the Fire 
Brigade Bervicea contained a gaa cutting appliance and Mr. Ooomba gave order for 
a hole to be cut alongaide the heat patch in order that water eould thereby be 
direeted on the heart of the fire. I'he attempt did uot» however, auooetd, Deaperate 
attempta were now made to get further apparaiua : but Ibe appliancee and tha 
apparatua came too late. 

At about 2-50 p.m, Col. Sadler. General Manager, Docka and Railways, 
Bombay Tort Truet. arrived on the accne and auggeated to ibe Maaier of the anip 
that an attempt should be made to take the ship out. The Mauler, however, was 
unable to make up bia mind. Tie was receiving conHicting advice from a number 
of different people, moat of whom were experts in their reaprotive epherea." 

At about y-15 p.m. the poeition waa that, except for the iinaucceaaful attempt 
to out a hole in the aide of the ahip with a view to getting at the heart of the fire, 
no plan of action had been deviled other than the continuation of the course auto- 
matically puriued at the outeet of |iro|ecling water into the lower hold from the 
main hatchway. Ai time advanced, the poaiibilily of interfering with the course 
of action being pursued became increaaitigly impracticable. ^T'here can be very 
little doubt that before 3-30 p.m. some of the Iters or layers of the cotton in the lower 
hold covered with timber had become buoyant, and, with water projected into the 
lower hold, without reaching the heart of the fire, fioatod gradually upwards thereby 
bringing the burniug cotton towards the underside of the magaaiiies 'tween deoke 
and tncreaaing the beat in the magaaiiiea until ignition finally took place", 

AI about 3-45 p*m., some of the explosives must have ignited, causing black 
smoke suddenly to billow up through the upper hatchway. Very shortly alterwarda 
fierce fiamea appeared. The ilamea roee and fell, but each rise roared with iuoreas- 
ing vigour, reaching to the height of tbe top of the masts and even higher, llie 
beat became intense and the order for the firemen to withdraw waa given at aboal 
8-50 p.m. 

In tbe words of the report: **8o waa tbe scone set for the sacrifice of the fire- 
men and the destruction of their equipment, which factors were to be such a heavy 
handicap In rightlit|( the fiamea so soon to be spread by the subaequout exploaioua 
•bout tbe docks, adjacent goUowna and stocebousea and into the realdeiitlai area iUelf." 

No Effectivb Warriro of Fire Given 
Right up to the first explosion, tbe police at tbe various gates ware checking 
tbe passes of people leaving, which impeded the exit of persona. No efleotive 
warning of any kind was given to any other ahip in the docks by any one. *‘Bo It 
came about that at 4-0 p.m. (wbtn the first explosion occurred) ali tbe firemen were 
atm in the immediate vicinity of 8.8. "Fort Btikine**, most of tbe ship's company 
were somewhere near tbe Bed Gate, Prince's Dock, life waa proceeding almost 
normally on board tbe other ships, and there was a large number of Indian work- 
men working in these ahips and generally in tbe docks.** 

"The exploaion waa a terrific detonatlao spreading deatruction over a wide area. 
There waa extensive fragmentation of red hot metal from the ahip which destroyed 
all who stood in its path. Vast quantities of debris and biasing cotton were cael 
upwards to fall and spread a aea of fire over sheds and ships, b.8. "Fort Stikine** 
glowed red through a cloak of black fog, so that none of tbs few who miraculouely 
•leaped the blut have been able to give any description of the shattered abip.'* 

"Tbe repercussion 8 of tbe exploaion shook Bombay Government Uouae, the 
Bombay Municipality, the Headquarters of the Commiaaioner of Police, the Chelr- 
man of tbe Port Trust, Naval Headquarters and many other ceotree of eutbofiiy, 
received their first intimation that aomething unuaual bad occurred. Tboee who 
glanced from e window in the direction of the docks aaw e darkening column of 
Dleekieh smoke billowing from the accne of devastation.’* 

At 4-33 p.m., tbe eecond exploaion occurred, more powerful in Ite efieet end 
deveetetiott than the first. 
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Paim ART Oausii ot tbb Disastbe : tBB Wab Factor 

PiMUMiog the five primArj etQMs of the dieeeter, to whieh a nfereDoe 
hM Alraedy been mede, the report etTi regerding the firel eenee. Tie.» *the ezieteoee 
of A eteie of wmr reenlting In the preotlee of bringing Into doeke ehipe leden with 
ezploiifee end Ammunition*', UiAt *it ie not our opinion thnt there if ATnllAble inT 
prectioAl Alternetire. The reel need ie the netting up end enforcing of proper end 
AdequAte CAfety precAutione. Ezploeirei And Ammunition in bulk Axe not AotUAlly 
dengeroui In themeelree, proTidM thep Are properly hendled end not enbieet to fire 

or friction Whet Ie dengeroue In the existing eirenmetAneee is not, in our 

opinion, to much the bringing of explosifee end Ammunition nlong-eide, as the 
lAllnre to treet them properly.* 

Improper Stowaob 

The eeoond eeuee was the stowege of S. 8. "Fort Btikine*’ At KAreohl In such 
A WAy thAt cotton was stowed Above end below explosive end Ammunition. The 
result of this stowege was, the report observes, "to produce a sitUAtion In whieh. if 
A fire should bresk out in the cotton stowed as It was in No. 2 end in No. 4. holds 
Above end below explosives end Ammunition, there would be Imminent dsnger of a 
greve disester." The menner in which cotton was stowed In the ship was therefore, 
in the opinion of the Commission, "wrong end deugerous end a primAry oeuse of 
the disAster." 

Babotaob or Accidental Iqnition ? 

According to the report Accidentsl Ignition of the cotton in No. 2 lower hold— 
WAS the third mejor ceuse of the disester. Deliberste seboti^e is ruled out as being 
highly improbeble. ElAborete inquiries were mede both At KerAohi end et Bombey. 
Previous reuorts on cotton fires in Kerechi were csrefully gone into. As a result 
of these end other investigstions the Commissioners heve come to the conclusion 
thet the possibility 4)f deliberetely plsnned sebotege "could not be seriously 
entertAined*. 

By fer the most probeble cense of the Ignition in the cotton was, According to 
the report, "the cereless discerding of a cigerette or other smoking mAteriel by 
some on^ smoking In No. 2 lower hold," 

Failure to Appreciate Gravity op Situation 

llie fourth meior ceuse was the feilure et the outset of the fire by those 
present In Authority to eppreciete the grevity of the sitnetion; end during the course 
of the fire feilure by those then present in Authority to teke energetic steps either 
to extinguish the fire or to teke AlternAtlTe Action to evert the disester. Regerding 
this the report observes: 

*'No Aoiioii WAS teken to discover the hesrt of the fire. Weter from the ship's 

hoses end irom the troiler pump was merely projected into the hold Thus the 

proper point of etisek, nemely the heart of the fire, remeined undiscovered. The 
delay in summoning the Fire Brigade Services points to the optimistic view that 

fire would soon bo got under control The fire was in fact in the upper layers of 

the cotton on the portside of No. 2 lower hold and inaccessible to a jet or water 
projected over the hatchway from the main deck. Even the Approximate location 
of the heart of the fire was not discovered until mnch later when the heat pateh 
gave eome indication of it. The urgency of dealing with a cotton fire in a ihip 
Atill partially laden with exploaives did not find any place in the oourae of action 
pursued, resulting in the difficulty of its extinguishment increaeing ae the fixe 
eonsolideted in the cotton." 

Again: 

"It fire-fighting se opposed to tsking S. 8. "Fort Btikine" out of the docks, 
WAS the courts to be pureura, then In our opinion the only certain method of extin- 
guishing the fire was to get direotly at the heart of the fire with water at all 
costa: but if this f alle^ then, to flood the hold with maximum tpeed, using open- 
ended hoses and bringing Into operation every available pump. That neittiw of 
these coureee was pureued compela na to come to the concluilon that the most 
effective mesne were never employed and that by attempting to flood the 
without using open-ended boiee the firemen could not fill the hold quickly 
enough". 

The fifth and the last major cause of the disaster mentioned by the report Ie 
"the absence at the fire of a oentrAllaed ezeoaUve control with power to iaene 
pexAmount orders end eo-ordlnete the VAXioue Authorities end eecvleee coneeraed," 
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IvAVWAcm m Aonov 

The rtporl IhtD glTtt tnd dlaoutM In dttoU a Mrlet of fourteen *1ii«deqanotei 
of neUon** wbteb, in lie opinion, eonlrlbuied to the dUaeter. llieae were: 

( 1 ) At Karachi there wac not exeroiaed bj the Miniatrj of War Traneporl*a 
Bepimntelife any control or eupenrision from the point of ?iew of eafety when 
oommerclal cargo wae to be etowed in 0. 8. **Forl Stikine*' already partially laden 
with ezploeiTea.** 

(2) At Bombay there wae a failure to Inform, either by the regulation red flag 
or by any other meane, the other idiipa in the Vieloria Dock that 8.8. **Fort Stikine” 
wae laden with explocifee. 

(9) No adequate etepe were taken In Bombay to enaure that matchea, lightere 
or amoking materlala were not taken on board abipa carrying exploairea aa la done 
In magazine areaa on ahore. 

(4) There waa a lack of oo-ordinatlon in Bombay between the ahip’a antl« 
•abotage guard (Dema and Maritime Regiment) and the civilian watchman in the 
ahlp. reaultlng in a haphazard and iuauflicient watch being kept when Uie hatcbee 
were open. 

(4) ^ diamantling at Bombay the main englnea for repalra. it wae impoaeible 
for 8. 8. **Fort 8tikine'' to move under her own ateam. although at all materiar 
timea ahe had aufliolent ateam up to be able to move heraelf. 

(6) 'fbere waa lack of co-ordination at Bombay between the civil policy and 
the miliUry Field Beeurity peraonnel: 

(7) On Che diaoovery of the outbreak of the fire at approximately 1-50 p.m , 
there waa a (allure to appreciate the gravity of the aituaiion or even aummon the Fire 
Brigade Servicee till 2-16 p.m. 

(8) No No. 2 meaaage, aignifying a aariona fire, waa immediately deapatched 
to the Central Room of tue Fire Brigade Borvicea. 

(9) There waa a failure to take energetic atepa either to«et water at the heart 
of the fire or to batten down No. 2 hold, turn on the ateam Injeotora and taka B.B. 
'*Fort Btlkine** out of the docka. 

(lu) The Bombay Fire Brigade Servloea* gae cutting apparatua nr Jta manipula- 
tion waa dafective and failad to cut any hole In the aide of the ahip when the^ attempt 
waa made* 

(11) There waa no method or alarm algtial In Bombay by which a dock or docka 
eould be cleared of oon-eaeeutlal peraunnel. It did notaUo occur to the civil police 
or to any body to give any geuerat warning to other ahipa in the dock of the 
Impending diaaater. 

(12) The failure to cover the hatchways of No. 4 and No. 5 holda after the 
outbreak of fire in No. 2 hold left a direct means access to the spread of the 
fire to the asploaivea in No 4 bold. 

(13) Neither Commodore, Royal Indian Navy, nor the Naval OfDcer- in •Charge. 
Bomlmy, to whom authority waa given under the Defence of ludia Rules to order 
a ship on fire in the docks to be acuttled or beached, waa even informed of the fire. 

(14) The Law, Bye-lawa, Regulations and Riilaa concerning docka. (ires and 
axploaivaa were uncoordinated. reauUtng in the failure in |>eraone1 concerned either 
to know or appreeiate or to act upon them. 

Goyt. Retolution 

The Government of India, in their reaolatiou on the Commiaaion'a 

****^*^in *reeolution No. 8-P (29V44, dated the 2Dd May 1944. tha Governor-General- 
in Council appointed a Commiaaion of Inqui^, wiih the lloirble the Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court aa President, to inquire into and report on the cause of 
the fire and exploaiooa In the Bombay Docka on the 14tb April 1944, and Into the 
adequacy of the action taken before, during and after the diaaater. The proocedinge 
took place in camera and in the Intereets of expedition and security the witncaaca 
were aworo to secrecy and no legal repreaenutive of any intereated parties waa 
permitted. The Commiaaion commenced taking evidence on the 8th May. 1944, 
and their first report which covers the events and action taken up to tne first 
explosion at 4-6 p.m. on the day of the diaaaur. is now publiabed. The Govern- 
manl of India have carefully considered the auggeationa and critiefama contained 
in tha rapori In the observationa that follow they have dealt with the precantiooa 
and remedbl action eooaidered hy the Oommlaaion to ha neceaaary and ibo mcaanrea 
to be taken to ensure that they are adequata and art stfiotly enforced* 
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S« The OommiMion have pointed out thnt war necenitntes eoneldereble moTe- 
tnent of exploiivee end ammunition in bulk and that the discharge of such 
dangerous cargo in docks or alongside wharves is, in many cases, unavoidable, and 
is toe practice in other countries of the British Empire. Although they consider 
that the bringing of explosive into docks in war-time is a primary cause of ^e 
disaster, It is not their opinion that there la any practical alternative to it. They 
observe that '*real need is the setting up and enforcing of proper and adequate 
safety precautions**. The Goverment of India agree. 'Ihey also accept the other 
findings viz., that the method of stowage, at Karachi, of cotton above and below 
explosive and ammunition on s s. ^'Fort Btikino** was one of the primary causes of 
the disaster ; that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage cannot be 
seriously entertained and by far the most probable cause of the ignition in the 
cotton was the careless discarding of a cigarette or other smoking material; and that 
there was failure to apprecite the gravity of the situation at the outset. 

Orderb Passed to Coordinate Action 

9. The Commission have also come to the conclusion that the absence of an 
officer with power to issue paramount orders and co-ordinate the various authorities 
and services concerned waa one of the primary causes of the disaster. Under the 
orders issued by the Central Government the Naval Officer>in -charge and the 
Commodore R. I. N. had been given concurrent powers to give directions, when a 
ship was on fire, or had suffered damage and constituted a danger to other vessels 
ill the port, to the owner or master requiring him to scuttle or beach the vessels. 
These orders were known to officers concerned and to the Deputy Conservator of 
the Port, but neither the Commodore nor the Naval Officer-in -charge received 
information of the fire, and the Deputy Conservator only came to know that the 
fire was ase.iousone at a very late stage, when he i^romptly hastened to the spot. 
He omitted, however, to inform the Naval Officor-in-charge with whom he normally 
maintains close liaisofi. It is open to doubt whether, having regard to the delays 
that occurred in giving information of the serious nature of the fire to the Deputy 
Conservator and the uncertainty as to the time it would take for the ammunition 
to explode, the notification of the danger to the Naval Ofiicers and their presence 
could have entirely averted the tragedy which took place. 'I hey could not have been 
of much assistance In fire fighting which was the responsibility of the Chief Officer 
of the Fire Brigade, but it is reasonable to suppose that they might, by issue of 
warnings to other ships and to the personnel in the docks, have mitigated the 
effects of the explosions. The Government of India agree that there wae a lacun which 
have needed to be filled up by orders as to when, how and by whom the Naval 
Officer-in -charge and other authorities concerned should be informed of a fire; and 
necessary action in the matter has already been taken. 

Omission to Give Warning to Other Bbifb 

4. In Chapter IV the Commission have drawn attention to a number of points 
on which action was inadequate, or in respect of which regulations ought to be laid 
down or revised. These include the need for warning other ships by the hoistings of 
a red fisg by day and a red light by night on a ship carrying explosives when In 
harbour ; the necessity for precautions to ensure that matches and other smoking 
materials are not allowed on or near a ship carrying a explosivea or dangerous 
cargo ; the importance of ensuring that there is adequate co-ordination between the 
ship*a anti-sabotage guard and civilian watchmen when the batehes are open; the 
importance of ensuring that ships carrying dangerous cargo can be moved at any 
time during discharge without undue dilsy; and the importance of setting up a 
mechanical alarm system by which ships and dock personnel can be warned. 
Certain omissions on (he part of the Master of the ship and the Fire Service have 
also been referred to, and the failure of the gas cutting appliance condemned. 
The cause of the failure of the appliance is still not known. As regards tbe acts 
of omission by the Fire Services, the Government of India are inclined to agree 
with the view taken in paragraph 115 of the report that the situation which 
bad been allowed to develop was beyond their knowledge and training. It is 
gratifying to note that, whatever omissions may have occurred, tbe ofiicers of all 
services concerned displayed most praiseworthy heroism in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Regulation Fom Handling of Dangerous Cargo 

5. As sre^rds the other matters referred to in tbe preceding paragraph, very 
soon after tbe Bombay explosions, the Government of India in the War department 
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let op o teehnioAl committee kuo«u eo the DeiiKeroue Cargo (Porta) Committee, 
to eiemine the adequacy of the cziatiog regulatioua on the aub}«ot of heodling 
daniteroiia carKoea at major portu, end to enquire into local dia|>oaitioDa and the 
machinery for the enforceiuent of the regulation a. 'Ifaia committee baa completed 
ita taveatigattona at all the major porta and and after oonaideriiiii the polnie 
referred to in the report haa drawn up regulationa to be obaerred ^ all 
concerned while ahipa carrying |>etroleum or exploaieca are in }>ort. Ttteaa 
Kegulatioaa whh'h have iieen iaaued, aa well as the Port fire regulationa, which 
have i^e n rcviaed at ea^di |H>rt in coiiau^utioii with the Naval and Military 
authorities, cover all the im)Hiriaiit mattrra rclt rred to in the report, except method 
of atowagc, which are dealt with in paragraph aix below. All port authoritlea have 
been directed to maintain in working order a mechanical alarm ayaiem. Imme- 
diately after the explosioiia, the Naval OfTicer-iux^diarge isaucd a notice on Maateri 
of shipa directing them to communicate immediately with him in the event of any 
emergency likely to endanger a ahip. A ainiilar direction in ease of fire haa been 
included in the revised fire fighting regulations. 

6. A Ntaiiding aiih-committee on Trana|)ort by Sea of the Explosives Storage 
and 'Iranaport Committee in the United Knigdoin baa since the beginning of the 
waa regularly reviewed the general question of the loading of types td cargo which are 
normally regarded as aafe but which when loaded with exploaives might give rise 
to danger. A sub committee of the Dangerous Oiirgoea Committee Ui India haa this 
queatton under consideration as also the supervision over stowags of cargo at Indian 
i^rts on snips carrying cxidosives and ammunition. The Ministry of War Tranaport 
had, soon sfirr the explosion and without waiting for the Commiasinn’a report, 
issued provisional instructions as to precautions to bn taken when cotton ia loaded 
in shipa csrrying explosives. The Commerce deparinient has taken similar action 
in resoect of Indian toniiage. 

7. The Oonuiiissioii have commented on the mistakla made and on the 
inadequacy of the action taken by individual otiicers. In assessing blsme, the 
OomniiMsiofi observe in paragraph of ihtir report: “We^are in a favourable (Miaitoii 
to judge what ought to have been done, whereas the action which it •has been our 
duty to submit to scarcliiag scrutiny, were taken either under the stmsses of 
every day afifsirs or in the best and iunnoil of desperate sitiiatlon.** Borne of the 
officers referred to have perished in the disaster, while those living have not hsd sn 
optiortiiitity of being informed of the comments that have been made by the 
('omniiasion or of being heard in their defence. In the eircuinstancea the Government 
of India refrain from making any observations and they are confident that any action 
which may on enquiry l>e found to be justified will be taken. 

8. The ('^om mission have made a number of siatements regarding the Brltiah 
Ministry of War Trans{>ori and ita t^epre*««'niaiive in India. As regards these the 
(fovernment of India have been in oonsiiltation with His Majeaty’s Government 
who t»oiiit out that, as a result of the prooedurn, which was adopted for reasons set 
out in the opening paragraph, there waa no means of knowing what evidence was 
being given to the Commission or of testing Us accuracy by cross examination. 
Since as a consequence the report contains misconceptions abmt the activities and 
reapnusihtliiies of the Ministry of War 'rranapori, His Majesty's Government have 
asked that a clear statement of the facta so far as they relate to that Ministry 
should be made public. The ’'Fort Btikine*' was a ship n giaiered in the name of His 
Majesty represented by the Ministry of War Transport. In accordance with settled 
practice she was assigtied for the voyage in question to the Bibby Line ae operators 
under the Ministry's Tdiier requisition scheme notified to Parliament in 1940. One 
of the bases of the scheme ta utiltaatiOM of the skilled cxiwrienee and facilitiea of 
existing organisstioua of the Liner Companies. Accordingly hooking of cargo at 
Karaehi waa arranged by the Brit tab India Bteam Navigation Company sine^ tba 
Bibby Line had no berth on the Indian coast. In paragraph 97 of the reimrt tha 
Commission have stated Uiat they have *abown how it eomea about that iba vastad 
iuteresu of peace time come to infiueoca, even if they do not govern the war Uma 
control of Ministry ahipa in liidian watere carrying explosives on tbsir way to a 
theatre of war**. It ia not correct that vested interests of peace time hate 
infloenced or governed war time control of Mioittry shipa in India. Througbout 
the war, the British Ministry of War Tranaport baa been under conataiit prmura 
from the Government of India to supply shipping aaaiatanee toward# maiiitananca 
of Indian economy and programmes of shipment of Indian costal eargoes ba?a 
been under constant review between the Indian Shipping Controller and the British 
Miuisiry of War Transport represeniatifa in India, Tl>e Ministry hate autborlMd 
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lhair repreaeotetiFe in India to make the fnlleat practicable nte for local service of any 
available space in overseas ships which majr pass between Indian porta, especially aa the 
maintenance of the economic life of India is an essential part of the war effort. When, 
thereforei it was found that the ‘*Fort Stikine*’ would have available space on the 
voyage fram Karachi to Bombay, the Ministry representatives readily made this space 
available for shipment of coastal cargo. Though normal peace time machinery 
was utilised for actual booking and loading of cargo and though these a<r vices were 
paid for by way of a commission on freights, the operators had no dna.icial interest 
in the results of the voyi^e nor any financial incentive in the choice of individual 
parcels. Of the cargo shipped at Karachi, cotton had admittedly very high priority, 
the Textile Commissioner, Bombay, having recommended **that any available space 
in any ship should be utilised for movement of the priority commodity from 
Karachi to Bombay subieot only to Naval and military operational considerations*’. 
Timber is also a high priority cargo and the particular parcel shipped was 
intended for specific purpose of high strategic importance. The lubricating oil was 
discharged at Karachi from an American Army Transport with Bombay as its final 
destination. The sulphur was shipped to the Bhipping Officer, Bombay, on behalf of 
the Supply department of the Government of India. Fish manure was also an 
essential commodity for Indian i^rioulture. Whatever answers may have been 
elicited from the witnesses, the position, in fact, is that the priorities of cotton and 
timber were so well established that no question arose as to whether they should 
be carried from that point of view. 

9. In paragraph 75 of the report the Commission find the crux of the whole 
situation in the statements of two master mariners that rules and reguiatiotia '*have 
been absolutely scrapped** or “gone by the board*'. These statements, however, are in- 
correct. Loading of explosives and other dangerous goods in the United Kingdom is 
done in accordance with the advice of a body of eminent ex|)ertB. Their advice is 
incorporated in departmental documents which are issued by the British Ministry of 
War Transport and which are also used as guides by Indian authorities. 

Though in the interests of the war effort, the rules have in certain respects — 
mainly in regard to Quantity of explosives that may be carried in one ship— lieen 
V modified where modification could with safely be permitted, in other respects rules 
have beed tightened up as war experience has shown this to be necessary. Statutory 
responsibility for safe loading in Indian ports does not rest upon the Ministry of 
War Transport, and while it is no doubt true that the Ministry’s representatives in 
overseas ports would not tolerate an admixture of cargoes which was obviously 
dangerous, reliance must in the main be placed upon local shipping authorities and 
upon Masters of ships upon whom, apart from statute, rests primary responsibility 
for seeing to safety of ships. In the particular ease of the "Fort Btikine” no protest 
was made by the Master or the Chief Officer as to the cargo actually loaded though 
they did exercise their rights in rejecting a parcel of turpentine which was tendered 
for shipment but which they considered dangerous. 

10. His Majesty's Government cannot accept the implications contained in the 
following passage: "Even so questions of policy are involved which would 
necessitate the consideration of whether the Ministry of War Transport and its 
representatives are entitled to exclude from consideration the fact that the loyalty, 
patriotism and courage of the Masters of merchant ships may overcome their 
discretion as experts, and induce them to take and to stow with explosives cargoes 
potentially dangerous, but which they believe to be necessary in furtherance of the 
war effort and which the Ministry of War Transport impliedly allow them so to 
believe. It may be a debatable point whether if, as Mr. Leman suggests, the Master 
is in effect the arbiter of safe stowage, he should be told when the 
cargo which he is expected to stow in a Ministry ship with explosives is not being 
shipped as a part of the war effort but in order to maintain the normal commercial 
life of the community, particularly in cases in which it is known in advance that 
the ship must ultimately discharge in Docks and not in midstream'*. It is wholly 
incorrect that Masters are deceived with the connivance of the Ministry Into carrying 
unessential and potentially dangerous cargo by being led to believe that such cargo 
is being shipped as part of the war effort Furthermore it is common ground with 
His Majesty's Government of India that the maintenance of the civil economy of 
India is an essential part of the war effort. 

11. In conclusion, the Governor-General in Council desires to take this 
opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the services rendered by the President and 
Members of the Inquiry Oomm. in conducting the inquiry. Their report has been of 
great assistance to him in assessing the position and deciding upon the action required. 



India In Parliament & Abroad 

House of Lords — London — ZSth July 1944 
Gandhi’s Scheme for Interim GotL Criticised 

Opeoinic the debate od the political aituation io India In the HoMe of Lords m 
tbs SSth. July 1944. Lord Straholgi aaid that Labour Party wanted faoU on^tbls 
•ubject. There had been 6erce cenaorahip in India, both military and political. 
There had been complatnia that the military ceneorahip had been aimed, primarily 
at prerentini; new a reaching the Brtiitih people which waa already known to the 
enemy and not to prevent newt reachtnit the enemy. The political ceneorahip had 
been moet rigid ana it had been very difficult to obtain accurate Informatioo about 
what waa going on in the political field. , ^ 

After remarking that it had been reiterated that the Orippi Offer atill tlood. 
Lord Straboigi continued: “We have no desire to dwell on the pe«t, but deeire to 
look forward to the future, and it la. surely, Inooneelvable tbal. now that the 
Japaneae danger baa paaaed and the war everywhere it going well, the policy of the 
Cnppe Miaaion ahould be thrown overboard." l/>rd Strabotgi added, however, that 
he wae not aecuaiog the preaent Government of doing anything of the 
kind. 

“Remarkable Cbakqb Of Front" 

One important piece of newt received from India early thia month, despite 
ceneorahip. Lord Strabolgi aaid, waa the remarkable interview given by Mr. Qaiidbt 
to Mr. Stuard Gelder of the New$ ChrcmicU. After quoting, from the interview and 
alao from a aubaequent Interview given to the same journaliat, Lord Btrabolgi said 
that thoae who knew Mr. Gandhi would recognise that theaa atatemenU constituted a 
rcmarkabla change of front. ^ , .... 

Lord Btrabolgi aaid that he wanted to ask three questions bn behalf of tbs 
Issbour Party Peers. What information had the Government about theaa matters T 
Could they see in theee deveiopmenu the long-waited chance to break the present 
deadlock in India ? What did the Government intend to edviee the Viceroy to do f 
In particular, were opportunities going to be provided for the imprisoned Congress 
leadera to conaiilt with Mr. Gandhi and each other T ‘Wa are dwelling on the 
past. 1 am not poaing theee queationa in a hostile manner. We are looking 
to the future. We certainly see more than a ray of hope". Lord Btrabolfn 
concluded. , 

y$scount Eubank aaid that no one could help being tremeudoualy impreased 
by the military effort being made by India towards winning the war. At the same 
time, every sound- thinking ficrson both in Indie and tliie country miiet feel that 
any withdrawal from India at the present time, during the war would be quite wrong 
and impracticable. The diffilrencee between Hindus and Mualima must be aetileo 
before our pledge for Indian Independence or Dominion Btatue could be fulfilled. 
If Indeitendeiice or Dominion Htatua were given in the condiiiona of to-day. with 
the differeiicea atill persisting between caetos and religions, it was quite certain, 
India would revert to a atate of anarchy and the progreee she had made during the 
pail two centuries under Briitsh guidance and with British help would perhaps be 
loet altogether. 

Attack on Gandbui 

*There ia", Vicount Eltbank eoutinued. *one individual iu India— I have not 
the tame regard for him at Ixird Btrabolgi has— one individual who is the greatcet 
obatocle to a settlement and the biggest bamboozler of the century and in Far 
Eastern history. He has bamboozled many of bis own countrymen for years and I am 
sorry to say he baa bamboozled e good meny of our countrymen in this country. 
One of the greatcet tricks of bomboozlement is whan be inflicts on himself 
starvation )oat up to the point of dying and. in thia way, plays on iha aympatblee 
of the Indun paopla and leads them into further difficulties.** 

^ "Trust Tbb Man On Tbb Spot** 

Regarding the auggeatioo for a meeUng between the Viceroy and Mr. Oandbl, 
Vieeount Elibank auggeaied that that wae a matter which ihonld be left to Lord 
Wavell to decide. VioooDt Elibank oontiotted: "The Viceroy bac all the etiings 
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in hit hnodf and knows whit is KoinR on. I sufCRe^t* you must trust the men on 
the spot, especisllj when he is s men of Lord Weveil's celibre end fine edmini- 
siretire end military queilties, with keen sjmpethy with the people of tke country 
be is governing end the intense interest which he bee in trying to lend Indie into 
thet neth which will enable her to achieve the Independence she is seeking. I 
would add e word of commendetion of Mr. Amery. 1 know his keen sympethtes 
with the Indian people. At a time when there was a good deal of controversy in 
this country, 1 was aware of the attitude which Mr. Amery adopted in those days 
towards giving India much greater control over her own afisirs than many were 
prepared to do at the same time. My own view is that, with Mr. Ameiy here and 
Lord Wavell in India in these days, we should be prepared to leave these matters 
very largely in their hands to solve. We should trust the Secretary of btate for 
India and the Viceroy on the spot to do the best for India in the present 
oiroumstances.’* 

Lord Munaitr, Under- Secretary of State for India, replying said that he 
wanted to remind the House of the speech which the Viceroy made to the combined 
Legislature on February 17. this year. Paying a tribute to the qualities of states- 
manship and the characteristics of a great soldier which Lord Wavell had displayed, 
Lord Munster said he tbonuht Lord Wavell’s personal and prompt intervention 
into the food problem, from the very earliest days of his arrival in India, had 
considerably enhanced the morale of the Indian people and had certainly cncoursnged 
Indians with a sense of civic responsibility to one another. 

Lord Waveirs actions in the political sphere had l)een no less striking. Lord 
Monster proceeded to quote Lord WsvelPs remarks in the speech referred to and 
his reiteration that the Cripps Offer was still opened and remained in all its 
essentials, his appeal to Indians to co-operate with Government and bis advocacy of 
the setting up of a small authoritative body of Indians to make a preliminary 
examinattun of the constitutional problems. 

Viceroy's Reserve Power 

Lord Munster reminded the House that the Cripps Offer implied two essential 
things — first, fhere must be agreement amongst Indians, amongst the main elements 
In India, regarding the terms of the constitution to be framed by Indians after the 
war; and^ secondly, that any interim Provisional Government must be within the 
terms of the present constitution and on the basis of the Viceroy retaining bis 
existing reserve powers. 

Lord Munster said that the reasons for these stipulations were clearly inherent 
in the solution. We had to ensure that not only should nothing affect the conti- 
nuance of the war, but everyone should assist in its successful prosecution, and 
also make quite sure that the activities of the interim Government would not 
prejudice the claims of minorities with respect to the iiltimste constitution. "His 
Majesty's Qoverniuent have not departed, in any way, from the intentions decland 
by the Cripps Mission, and which have been repeated again by the Governor- 
General lo his speech to the oonibined Legislature”, Lord Munster declared. 

Lord Munster added that it was wrong for Lcyd tstrabolgi to suggest that 
because we are at war in 1941, we had been prepared to come to sn agreement 
at any price. "These plsns were being worked out before f^ingapore and Rangoon 
fell, ana that the arrival of tiir Stafford Cripps should have coincided with the fall 
of Rangoon, bad nothing to do with the position we were then in.” 

Turning to the recent political moves initiated by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, Lord Munster said tliat, at the beginning of the month, Mr. Rajagopal- 
aohari published details of the correspondence which had taken place between him 
and Mr. Jiiinah earlier in the year on the basia for a Congress-Muslim settlement, 
which was proposed by the former. *Mr. Rsjagopalachari states,” continued Lord 
Munster, "that the draft scheme which he submiitcd was discussed with Mr. Gandhi 
at the time of his fast in 1943, and that be has authorised to say it had received 
his full approval. At uo time, so far as his Majesty's Government are aware, did 
Mr. Gandhi append his signature to any document which was delivered to Mr. Jinnah 
trough Mr. Rajagopalaohari. • 

0. R*a SCBSMB 

The document which is full of importance contained the term for a settlement 
and it laid down: first, the Mualim League should endorse the Indian demand for 
independence and would co-operate with the Congress Party in the formatio i 
of a provisional government for the Iranaitional period. Secondly, after the terni- 
ORtiou of the war a commisaipn was to be appointed for^demarcating contiguoui 
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dittricto In North^Weiit and Entt India wherein the Muetim population wan In 
abeolote mejority. In area* thun demarcated a plebiaciteof all inhabirante waa to 
be held and thia would ultimately decide the iaeue of aeparaiion from Uindnathan* 
lliirdlT. It WMB open to all parttea to advocate their pointa of view before the 

S lebtactte cloaed. Fourthly, in the event of aettaration mutual i^reementa would 
e entered into for aafe^uarditif* defence, commerce and communicationa and for other 
eaoentiiil pnrpoaea. Fifthly, any tranafer of population waa to be held entirely on a 
voinnury baaia. ^ixlhly. theac terma would In? binding only in caae of tranafer by 
Hta Majtraty'a Government of both fH^wer and rea|K>naihility for the Government of 
India. 'Hiia then waa the acbeme which Mr. Kajagopalachari iirgetl Mr. Jinnah to 
accept and auggesie<l thereat tvr that lH>th he and Mr. Gandhi ahoutd advite the 
Working Committee of the MiiHltm league and the Working Committee of the 
Congreaa Pary reapeciively to accept It, Now Mr. Jinnah waa prepared to aiibmit, 
though not previoualy, to endorae the achvme of the Working Committee if he 
received the achenie from Mr. (iatidhi direct but diclinea to accept reapoiiaibilUy for 
agreeing to it or rejeciiiig it before doing ao. 

"The exact poaitioii". Lord Muiiatcr atatid, **ia aomewhat obartire. but the nego* 
tiationaaeem for the moment to have been euat ended. The publicattmi of this 
acheme had a very mixeni reception in the liutiaii I'reaa, and it ia din>cult, at the 
present moment, to nnderHtand or appreciate their reactiona to them U doeaapiwar, 
however, that .Mr. Gandhi'a aHaoctattun with theae particular propt>Hala matka a very 
aignificaiit change in hia attitude towards the Miialim ix^agueV t>oaitioti. That, in 
itaelf, miglit improve the changea of an agreement between the two major |>artiea. Ho 
far aa thia aliouid throve to bo the caae, we can, of courae. only welcome the fact 
that there baa been auch an advance on Mr. Gandhi^a )«art. The Hotiae will appre- 
ciate that this acheme haa not been put to it. i iinderatand a meeting of tbe Work* 
ing Committee of the MtiMlirn League ia to be held at the end of thia month, when 
tbe poaition may be clariticd. Tl>c iloiiae will have observed Uiat neither during 
the communicationa between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Uajagopalo^diari, nor during the 
flow of correapondcnce between Mr. KajagopaUchari and Mr. Jinnah haa tbe Viceroy 
received any communication from anyone of iheatt three participanta.*’ 

OANOHUrs HtATEMBSTA 

“What 1 already aaid". Lord Munater continued, “ia by no meana the end of 
the talc, for directly after the publication of tbe acheme, there appeared a aertea of 
atatemcnla in the Prcaa which were attiihutrd to Mr. Gandhi. The more imiHirtani 
of theae atatementa contained arvrii pointa, and waa iaaurd after the publication in 
tbe Anvjf Chronicle of an interview which Mr. Gandhi had given to one of ita Prcaa 
correapondcMtH. Indeed, Mr Gandhi atated, himarlf, that the premature publication 
of the interview with Mr. (Scldcr, ti c Anr« r^rorifric r»*preHrriUfivr, hud hd to Home 
confuainii in the mindH rd it»c Congroaa miuI thcielorc Mr. Gandhi Itad advanced ihi* 
following views : Fir'-tly, Mr, (landhi anid, he would never nee the weapon ol Civil 
Diaohwliencfl during the war unlcea for a very grave reaaoit, auch a«, the thwarting 
of India's right to freedom. Secondly, he wtmid be. aatiafied with a National Goverii- 
meiit during the war. with full control of the civil adiuinistration, eompoaed of p«fr- 
aona chosen by the t Ic<‘tcd incmbcra of the l.if'eialattvo Aaaernbly. Thirdly, the 
Viceroy would he, like the King of England, guided by reaponsible Miniatera. Fourth- 
ly. Popular Government would be Btitomaiirally restored in all provincea, that ia, 
proviiicea ut the moment under Section lilh Fifthly, while under National Govern- 
meut, the Viceroy and the ('oinmander-in-Cblef would have complete control of 
military operationa, there would be a portfolio of iJifcnce in the hands of the 
National Government, which would be genuinely iiiterLsted in the defenee of the 
country and may render great assistance in tbe shaping of f>olicie8. Hixihly, tbii 
Allied forces would be allowed to carry on opcratiuiia on Indian soil, but tbe expense 
of such o|>era lion a would not be borne by Indians. Hcveiithlv, Mr. Gandhi would 
advise Congress participation in the National Government if formed." 

Ixtrd Munater, t>rocecding, said : '*'J'he ptocedure fojtwed ia a tittle complicated 
and a little diflicuU to nhderstand. A few daya after Mr. Gandhi pubtiahed these 
seven anggeationa through the intermedtary of the Press, he gave further explaita* 
tiona to Press corresfiondentH, in which be emphasised that hia stab menta coiiatituted 
bit personal effort to end the deadlock, but that if bis anggeationa are not acceptable 
to Mr. Jinnah or the powers that be, he would ronsidcr it a moat unfortunate in- 
cident. In clarification~-if indeed it he clarification— of bis ofiTer to Mr. Jinnah, he 
elated that hia proposals were wholly diflerent from the Cripna Offer which, he inaiaM 
aontcoiplatcd almost perpetual viTlaaction of India* Frankly, it la difficult touodar* 
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•tond if these ttotemeDte bj Mr. Gendhi here, io point of feet, definitely impxorcd 
the chences of en ioter-oommuDel eettlement.*’ 

PBOTBcnoxr or Mivobities 

"The mein point, so fer ei Hie Mejeetj’s Gorernment ere concerned,” Lord 
Munster declered, "is thet be (Mr, Gendhi) is still clinging to precisdy thet cleim 
which wrecked the Grippe Mission end put en end to negotietions in April 1942, 
for he is no more prepered to-dey then he wes then, to eccept the formetion of en 
interim Goreinment with the Viceroy meinteining his existing reserre powers. He 
demends e so-celled ‘Interim’ Government in full control of the civil edministretion, 
with the Viceroy occupying the position of e constitutionel monerch es we under- 
Btend it in this country. Let it not be forgotten thet, if en egreement is set up 
under the present existing constitution, there ere still e number of very importent 
questions, not the leest of which is the protection of the minorities, to be resolved. 
All these metters must be settled before the finel constitution cen be evolved. In 
this, it will seem thet Government heve not deperted one iote from the pledge they 
geve some time ego end which I will repeat now, thet the proposels which were 
teken to Indis by iSir Btefford Oripps still stend in their entirety." 

Referring, in conclusion, to the question by Lord Strsbolgi, who esked whether 
the Viceroy wes prepered to ellow Mr. Gendhi to see the members of the Working 
Oommittee, Lord Munster seid : **I would refer Lord Rtrebolgi to the letter which 
the Viceroy sent to Mr. Gendhi on June 22nd lest. He seid thet enother meeting 
between himself end Mr. Gandhi could only raise false hopes. He seid, thet Mr. 
Gendhi had publicly stated that he adhered to the ‘Quit India’ Resolution which he 
(Mr. Gandhi) regarded as innocuous. The Viceroy did saw that as soon as Mr. 
Gendhi had any definite or constructive policy to put up, he would be very glad to 
consider it at that time.** 

Withdrawing hie motion, Lord Strabolgi said with regard to Lord Munster’s 
speech, *lt might heve been worse. I thought I detected one or two gleams of under- 
standing end hope," he added, "but I would like more of warmth end sympathy. 
1 think there is e chance now of e wide settlement if we take it, but I suppose 
Lord Munster wes bound to take the attitude he did. He became acclimatised to the 
Indie Office atmosphere ell too soon." 

Lord Btrebolgi particularly welcomed the statement that the suggestions made 
towards Mr. Jinnah might improve the chances of an agreement between the major 
parties end that this would be welcomed by Government. It was also good to hear 
thet the Oripps Offer still stood. 

With reference to Qaiidhijt’s proposal for a provisional government Lord 
Strabolgi continued: "This is a delicate mailer. It seems to excite some apprehension 
ill Ijord Munster’s mind. 1 should have thought if we could get this form of provi- 
sional government for All-India composed of ell parties with, of course, necessary 
safeguards, we should welcome it end it would be a magnificent step forward. But 
it seems to have created some alarm that it should be suggested that the Viceroy 
should hold the position of a constitutional monarch with his reserved powers." 

Lord Munster : "Constitutional monarch without his reserved powers." 

Lord Strabolgi : "No, with his reserved powers. The constitutional powers 
behind the monarch in this country if set down on paper look immense. It could 
be argued thet es confidence grows end es democracy has its chance end Indian 
statesmen become trained to responsibility these powers would recede more end more 
into the background. Thet is whet has happened in this country. But the power is 
there ell the seme. I really think thet the indie Office end Lord Munster make too 
heavy weather of thet particular point." 

House of Lords— London — 25th. July 1944 
Debate on India’s Food Position 

The question of Indie’s food situation was raised in the Lords on the Sbth July 
1944 by Lord Faringdon, who seid thet many people were becoming increasingly 
uneasy end he wanted to know whet provision wes being made to deal with it. 
According to en article in the by Beptember next, something like 800,000 

tone would heve been imported towards the million tons of grain recommended by 
the Gregory Commission, bat nothing would heve been imported towards forming 
the half a million tons reserve. In such oircumstences, optimism if not ill-pleoe(£ 
wes at least hardly justified. It meant that there wes already 200,000 tons defieil 
for consumption purposes and no reserve. Moreover, it would be extremely difficult 
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to ntion and oontrol prim which would htvo been poMiblo If Iho OoTmment bad 
gol the half milliou tooa reaerre. 

EPIDBMIOa in BkKOAL and BIHAR 

Lord FariuRdon tlso refarrad to the report by Dr. Roy, the head of the BeuRal 
Medical Go-ordinattou Committee, that aomething like 20 million people in l^nRal 
and Bihar were aflecM by epidemica, and aaid that it had aiao been reiHirted that 
the cholera eltuation in Bihar waa worie than that in the Rraveat ri^sorded year of 
1920. The health eituation, he added, waa adreraely afTeoU^ by the famine and 
reacted upon it, ainee one could not hope to obtain from a country, with a aerioua 
epidemic aituatioo, that production of foodatulTa which miRbt otherwiae have been 
hoped for. He hoped, Qovernment would be able, in acme future debate, to Rive 
aaanranoe about the atepa they were Uking to promote the manufacinre of druRa 
in India and facilitate the import of druga from thia country. 

Lord Faringdon added that if the anticipated food aurpluaea were obtained 
from the proviooea and additional auppliea could be found In Auatralia. the United 
Statea and Canada, then tranaport would be a critical problem. 

Lord Munster, Under SecreUry of Stale for India In reply, aaid that he 
thonght, if a balanced view were taken between optimiam, and peHaimiam. there waa 
reaaonable juatification for thinking that they were on the road to better daye. If 
the preaent roonaoon proved favourable, aa there waa aome juatifiealion for thinking 
it might, then it ahould be poaaible to reaolve the difflcultiea and meet all the 
requirementa in the current vear. The wheat crop in North«weat India had aiifTered 
tbia year from a apell of bad weather before the harveating, and the portion of the 
aurplua which would have been available for diatribution to the deficit areaa would 
have to be found from elsewhere. Although thia event should not in itself oatiaa 
food shortage, it must, nevertheleaa, be taken into account in examining the position 
as a whole. I.taat year*a famine, which occurred mainly in the rice-growing areaa, 
waa caused by a variety of events of which, not the least, , were the abnormal 
climatic conditions, but, in so far aa it waa a matter of human control, every 
measure had been taken to enetire that there ahould be recurrence. They could not 
of course, deal with elements which were beyond their control. ' 

lA)rd Munster proceeded to give an account of the ration syatei4 adopted in 
cities and towns throughout India, of the procurement plan, the price ’control 
system and the import programme for which shipping has been supplied by Hia 
Maiesty*a Government. Giving the moat recent news of the food position in Bengal 
be said, since last year’s famine ended, conditions had immensely improved in rice 
crops. The Government of India bad given the undertaking that they would make 
themselves responsible and supply from sources outside Bengal 040, (XJO tons of food 
grains to feed the city of Calcutta. That in itself would remove a burden off the 
Bengal market which, obviously, must be suffering to some extent from the inevi* 
table aftermath of last year's disaster. * 

"Bbnoai. Almost Out or thb Wood’' 

The difficulties which originally p<iatponed the introduction of complete ration- 
ing in Calcutta bad now been overcome, and he was told the system waa working 
smoothly and well. 1’be new Bengal Governor, Mr. Casey, bad put in hand a 
number of measures all directed to reorgantaing the whole food position, and bad 
stated that food grains which bad been procured under the scheme operating in the 
province Justified all hia expectations and ho\m that the total procurement would 
be adequate to meet all the essential needs of the deficit areaa within hia particular 
province daring the preaent year. There might be certain relatively small areas in 
which diffieuUiea would perhaps be experienced, but everything was being done to 
anticipate and meet these diffictiltiee before they arose. In the beginning of July 
Mr. Caecy had stated. In a broadcast speech, that they were within reasonable sight 
of having procured the minimum of rice to see the province through until the next 
winter crop in November waa harvested, snd this meant thst Bengsl wss simost 
out of the wood so fsr ss this yesr wss concerned. Lord Munster paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Cssey for tbs superhornsn efforU by which be hsd steered his 
province towsrds b^hter days. 

"Abtronohigal Proorbrb in Ratiomino** 

Diseuising the rstioning system, Lord Munster gsve fsets and figures to show 
the progress mads and described them as sstronomiesl. In the whole of India, 219 
cities and towns with s populstton exceeding S5 millions had now eome on to 
m^Qniiig. However good the rationiog ayatem might be. he added, the whole 
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o^i^tniwtion mUht be eerioaely impiired if price oODtrol wm not token into conei- 
deration. The Government of Indie had, therefore, to make quite sure that the 
prices charged for vital foodstnffs were not only fair and equitable and gave a 
reasonable return to the producer, Hut that they were such that the community at 
large could afford to pay. It was vital to stimulate confidence amongst the people 
in the ability of the Government to maintain rigid control and if anything should 
occur either at Home or in India through hasty or ill-considered remarks which 
might shake or lessen the prevailing spirit of confidence, built up so successfully by 
the present Viceroy; difficulties might emerge which might well have the very gravest 
consequences. 

If R spirit of confidence reigned end the price control was firm and fair, then 
the tendeiicv of the producer to hoard his surplus crop would be considerably 
lessened and probably overcome. “The Government of India’s price control policy 
has. therefore, been directed to this end”. Lord Munster said that the procurement 
policy had been well thought out. It was sn entirely new departure in India and 
the whole scheme was designed to supply the needs of cities and other deficit areas, 
ss well SH to give the Central Government stocks with which to control the market. 
As regards the Punjab, be gathered that the Goveriimeut scheme of purchases 
through agents was .not working altogether satisfactorily, and an amendment was 
now contemplated to ensure closer control by the provincial authorities. 

Grain Shipments to India 

After giving details of the procurement scbemes in other provinces, Lord 
Munster said that in normal times, there should never be any great difficulty in 
importing into India sufficient quantities of wheat, which, together with the amount 
sectiretl inside India hy any ftrocuremerit policy, would place a siibstaotial reserve 
in the hands of the Government to enable them to control the market. 

*Tt has been th^ object of His Majesty’s Government to try and provide the 
maximum quantity of imports for current consumption as recommended in the 
Gregory Report, but the House knows well enough the ever-increasing calls made 
upon our shipping last year aud again this year. In spite of these demands— and 
we obviously cannot allow our military operations to be imperilled — we have provided 
sttffioieift ships for carrying to India of SoO.OOO tons of wheat from outside sources 
in a period of twelve months ending October. 1944, and we have given an under- 
taking to the Government of India that we will consider in August aud again in 
November the allotment of further shipping for this purpose.” 

Importance op Long-term Policy 

Dealing with the action the Government of India proposed to take to ensure 
a steady and continued all round increase in the internal production of foodstuffs, 
Lord Munster said that though a short-term policy might assist in increasing the 
immediate quantity of edible f«iodstuffs. a long-term policy was required which would 
come into operation and full effect year by year. “We cannot therefore rely on a short 
term policy during our existing troubles, but we can and must lend all our efforts to 
secure that a permanent policy is produced and should start operating at once 
continuing over future years, so as to meet the threat of famine or shortage of food 
due to the continual increase in population, but before it arises”. 

Owing to ths war circumstance and the loss of Burma, the rice market imports 
had been very heavily cut, said Lord Munster, and it was not possible to guarantee 
the immediate restoration of them when the war ended. It was, therefore, all the 
more important that a scheme for the further expansion and development of 
sgriculture should be worked ont now. The Government of India had not been 
negligent in their duty in this reapect. He went on to give details of the various 
measures being adopted to increase food production and referred to the mission now 
in India to advise the Government on the poHsibilities of increased manufacture of 
chemical fertilisers, the target figure for which had been set at 350,000 tons a year. 
Other measures included the promotion of better methods of husbandry including 
proper crop rotation. 

Plan to Double Crop Yiei-d 

**A plan has been envisaged !to double India’s agricultural yield with the 
immediate object of increasing production by 50 per cent over the next ten yeare 
and ultimately by 100 per cent in 15 years. The capital cost of this immense plan 
is estimated at 1,000 crores with a reenrring annual expenditure of Be. 20 crores. 
After etoiing that the plau had been drawn up hy a special committee appoioted by 
the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council for Agrioultursl Research, 1^0x4 Munator 
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•aid that the plan aims at teeuting enough food of the right kind for erery indivi- 
dnal and improving the standard of living of the people. The Provincial Govern- 
menta had b^n asked for criticisms and eoggeetious within the next three months, 
but the order of priority for the more imtH>rtant items of imorovemeiit is stated to be 
(i) irrigation by constiuction of tanks, wsHs and canals. (2) manure and manu- 
facture of ammonium sulphate. (3) laud improvement. (4) tillage (Ci) the establish* 
ment of seed farm and (6) the grading of cattla. Some of these suggeHtions in this 
big plan have alresdy been put in hand hy the Governuieot of India’s 'Grow More 
FiKhI Campaign*. The (Government of India has not been behind the Bombay 
Industrial ista in thinking ahead and planning an agricultural ecoiiomio mdley which 
year by year can bring into production more and more areas of cultivable waste. It 
IS true perhaps that progress in the (Miltiicsl field nisy tarry awhile but if the standard 
of living and the general welfare of the Indian masses can be raised to higher lev»:Ii 
then we shall at any rats have met oue of the aaseutial needs to political as well as 
industrial progress.” 

Lorti Fuftuyihtn warmly welcomed I^rd Munster’s reply though he said he was 
still slightly anxious shout the im mediate position. No one would iir dsrrate the 
diOii'tiliy of rsiionitig a |>opuUtion so vast ss Ibst of India. 8o far as ih.} Government 
were coping with this monumental situation they were to be ct.^Mgrattilated. lie 
parttciilsrly welcomed tlie sasurance that His Majesty’s Government bo|>e(l in August 
and November to be able to o tier the Indian (Govern merit additional shipping and he 
congratulated the (Government on their agricultural policy. 

L i^il Samuel (Liberal) joined in welcoming lyird Muostcr’s atatement, which 
he cotisidcred one of the most important aialomonts on Judta they had had in the 
Lords for many along day. It bad fully recognised in many quarters that the 
Indian problem wsa not merely and perhapa not primarily a politiciil problem. 
The rapid itirresne in the population of India in recent years, which was still 
continuing had added to the anxiety which had been widely felt on account of the 
low standard of living of so many mtllioiis of tbs Indian population. Now the 
Govern iiiiMii have Ukeii lit hand this fuiidsmentsl problem with great vigour, 
energy and foresight, and if the large programme which J^ord Munster had in 
mind was iully carried into effect, it would have a vast and the niosi lieiicficeqt effect 
upon the welfare of tbs population of India.” 

Hous* of Commons — London — 28th. July 1944 

Amery Rejects Gandhi’s Proposals 

Opening the debate on India in the Commons on the 2Bih July 1944 Mr. 
Pethick Lawrvncf, Chitf Labour s|>esker, said that those sbsociated with him had, 
hitherto, hesitsud to ask for a full debate becaiiHS of the extreme delicacy of the 
aitualioii and the feeling that a debate might injure, instead of improve the 
prosjiects of s seitleiiieiit. He sddsdt '’Though it is still true ibst it would be 
unwise for recriniinatory words to be uttered that might tlo harm, we (eel that 
helpful end constructive words may be fruitful of great go^nl, and 1 hope, very 
much, that only wise and stateimanliks words will smsnate from all parts of this 
lioute to-day.” 

Djhthust IfPKT Be Kxwovrd 

’’We all realise that sufKir- imposed on the very inheicnt difliotilties of this 
problem, there has been a psychological personal diatruat, which has greatly 
aggravaU’d the diinculiies. is it too much to hope that thia debate will help to 
remove on^r at least of these distrust, by showing to ths peoples of India and the 
outside world that all sections of this House are willing, snd indeed anxious, that 
there should be Belf -Government in India after the war is over.” 

Mr. I’etbick Lawrence, proceeding, said that, bow far India would continue 
as single and undivided, was one of the issues in dispute. Nevertheless, be was quite 
certaio that it was of supreme importance that there should bean Indian rq^reseiit- 
ing the great Indian peoples in the comity of nations-— ati Indian with whom power 
of decisions rested, and in whom ths world would see acounirv destined to play a 
vital and important part in the whole history of msiikiiid. ’’We, in the House, 
cannot solve chat problem, it reeta with the Indian people themselves. We can only 
note with satisfaction that, in the last few months, Mr. Gandhi hse made a gesture 
of approach to the other section# in India. In these subtle matters, it is very 
difficult for most of os, not oompletcly immersed in Indian polities, to indge bow far 
Im has gone, but that he has made some move will not oe denied. When things 
Imvo reachtd an impasse, even a ifn«ll novc msT be of snprep&e importanoe ” 
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INDIA IN PAKLIAMENT AND ABROAD [ a. or COMMOV0- 

Mr. Fethick Ltwrenoa said that thara bad baen areota of ImmanBa importanaa 
fn the political aphera in India. Terribla famine in more than one quarter of India 
bad brought home the great danger whieh India, with ita rapidly increaaing popula- 
tion, faced. Faminea were frequent in old daya, and it was one of the marita of 
the British admin is tration that until recently, it had succeeded in keeping faminea 
down. If the population of India waa to inereaae at the present rate, then, undoub- 
tedly, the problem of famine might recur. He hoped that, behind all the political 
differenoea. the problem of feeding the maaa of population might bring the people 
of India together. 

Industrialists’ Plan 

Another great event in the economic aphere had been the turning of India 
from a debtor to a creditor countrv. From being a great debtor country, India had 
become one of the word’s creditor countries, and that bad a bearing on the 
economic future. 

'Then there has bean/* Mr. Pethick Lawrence continued, "the publication of 
the Tata Pamphlet, aoipetimes called the Millionaires* Pamplet. I think, it is the 
greatest of all ateel plants in the empire and anything emanating from that 
firm might not be lightly brushed aside. It is not for me to express an opinion 
on the details with figures on a scale which has hardly hitherto been mentioned, 
but, undoubtedly, having recently been published, it provides a basis for discussion, 
which cannot afterwards be entirely put aside. 

"Oan India— can the peoples of India, poor, malaria-ridden, with poor standards 
fii life, with an immensely high rate of mortality be brought into line with the 
progressive countries in the world economically 7 Whatever may be thought of the 
details of the Tata Plan, the auggeation. that ia possible, is one of the great and 
arreating importance". 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence continuing said that, all these things, taken together, 
showed that economic were likely to play an exceedingly important part in the 
future problems of India. 

„ 1NDIA*B Freedom Essential for World Peace 

Referring to the military aspect of the Indian problem, he said, many things 
had happened to cast some doubt on the power of Britain alone to keep the peace 
in the Heven Beas, and in no part of the world was that more the case than in the 
neighbourhood of the great siib-eontinent of India. *'Ab 1 see it. India is a great 
atrategic bastion. I do not beiieve the pesce of the whole world can be firmly 
assured, unless part of the strong pillars supporting that peace consists of India 
itself. Therefore, the whole question of the future of India does not concern even 
only the principal parties to the present discussion— this country, other parts of the 
British Empire and the peoples and parties in India. It also very deeply coucerna 
all the nations of the world and, particularly, the United Nations, who deeire to 
place the military basis of the world upon a fundamental basis which will stand the 
tempests and shocks of national desires and will give to the hard-pressed peoples s 
promise of real prosperity.*' 

Govt, must Take Step Forward 

Reverting to the poUtioal and the racial asi)ect8 of the whole problem, Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence said, T suggest to Government that the time is coming, if it haa 
not already arrived, when they can contribute to the solution by a new step forward. 
I notice Mr. Gandhi hae said in his speech or writings, that 1944 is not 1942, aud 
that many changes have taken place in objective facta and in his views regarding 
them in those iutarvening years. Mr, Gandhi is careful of his words and we can 
put such iuterpreiatioo as we like upon them, but I would put forward this for the 
consideration of Mr. Amery aud the House. We cannot expect people who are put 
into prison or kept in detention on political grounds to recant their past views. 1 
believe, Mr. Amery realises, quite well, and 1 am sure the Viceroy also realises, with 
him, that we cannot ex^t tbeM people to aUnd in a white sheet and admit the 
errors of the past. But 1 do believe most men of sense— and those who are detainea 
at the present time are men of sense, whatever mistakes it may be that they l^ve 
made^will recognise, with Mr. Qaudhi, that 1944 is nbt 1942, and that a great 
many things have changed in the meanwhile. One of those changee, of course, is 
that at the time the Oripps Offer was originally made, it looked to the outiide world 
as though we were losing the war. There were few parU of the world who eoa- 
•Idered we had a dog’a chance and, no doubt, in India, that view was as Isrgelj 
prevsleht. It appeared to s qumber of Indians Uut we wore drowning men, detail* 
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inf ftt m tlrtw aod promiiini^ Ibiofct to India which wc had no Intenlioa aflarwarda 
of carrying out That of courae, wan not the eaae, and I Ihinh, it ia appareni to 
tiha peoplea of India, to-day, that it waa not the eaae, 1 am quite anie they 
foeo^iae, an it recogniaed in other parte of the world, that, far from toeing the war» 
we am going to win both the war in the Went and the war In the Eaat and that 
before a rery long time. Therefore, the promtae we made two yeara ago and atlll 
make, of Self* Government ia a very muen more real and aubatantial thing now, 
tti^w it ever waa before and that alone, if there were not a number of other faetora, 
moat have a great influence on the minda of the memliert of the Congreee Party. 
Mr. Gandhi baa made uae of worda which might fairly be interpreted as a meaaora 
of goodwill and at a deaire to cotne to a aatiafaetory aolotion both inside and 
outnde India with regard to thia problem.** 

Leaders Most dr Pet Free at Early Opportunity 


Pointing out that when a man waa detained preventiveW. no term waa set upon 
the length of hit impriaonment. Mr. Pethtek Lawrence aaiJ that it rested with the 
Eseontive authority, in auch caaea. to releaae him when the appropriate time earns. 
*Io the laat reeorl. it ia with the Secretary of State and the very wise n»an be has 
appointed to be the Viceroy, to decide the time and place and the arrangementa 
suitable for hit releaae. There are riaka to be faced in releaaing 
people who have tieen in detention. The riaka are Yery 
real and he and the Viceroy will have to weigh up those riaka ; but there are also 
riaka involved in not releaaing iieople, and Ihoae riaka are very grave indeed-— the 
riak of permanently alienating men who are nut guilty of what are described at 
moral turpitude, but who have been detained for political reasons. 1 am quite sure he 
will not ignore the grave risk of continuing detention, however much be may see 
the risk of bringing it to an end.*' 

Mr. Petbick I.awrence added that it would be quite impoaaible to make an 
important pronouncement on their releaae on thia occasion. but*he hoped Mr. Amery 
would not feel it necessary, as a reHtiU of what might be said during the debate, 
to make a positive adverse suteroent which roigbl tend to make the situation worse. 
**We do ask them to bear in mind the great importance of chooeiog a au liable and 
early opportunity of bringing into a life of liberty, men who must, in thesind, be 
pertles to the agreement made between ourselves, them and other sections of 
opinion. We look forward to a wise decision being taken." 

Concluding, Mr. Peihick lAwrence said, let us gel rid of old distrust on all 
sidea, let ui think of the (uturs—ihs future of this great country, containing in Ita 
popnlailoa ouc'flfth of thn whole human race, a great country which has bcMNi 
brought from its some what anarchic condittons to ita ureseni great T>oaltioD, largely 
through the medium of this country, and a country which we here have the power 
to help to apeed forward on its path for the future. 1 i>elieve we can do that. I 
believe we eboiild do that, thia country will show the great British spirtl of Demo- 
cracy. and that we shall act an example to the world wbicli will long be remembered 
—the greatest tribute to the genius for statecraft of the British rsce. 


"Former Roaob Lbadino Nowhere** 

Mr. Walter Elliott (Couservattve), said that the fact seemed to aland in tha 
preaent aituation, "was that they were going nowhere along the former roads. The 
urgency of the problem has been shown by the Bengal famine and atill more by the 
aituation underlying the Bengal famine. Another vital fact in the ifosition to-day 
waa that it had moved Mr. Oandbi to a momentoua decision, lie hsd decided to 
reeogntae the principle of partition. Hia views did not differ graatly from the Orippa 
l^poaala. A great step forward baa been made. But these pro|KNiats could not oe 
left simply kicking about. What Commistion was going to have greater knowledge 
or better leaders than Parliameoi? What greater jury was there than the Imt>erlal 
Parliament to ait and consider a proposal brought before it by, say. the present 
Government T He eaid that the Pakistan solution suffered from over-slmplieity and 

• dual solution was a solntton to perpetuate antagonism. 

* Lord Winterton (Conservative) inteijecied : *Tt is not a question whether II fa 
right or wroo(f. It ie put forward by a vast number of the Indian people and haa to 
be eonsidered in eoninnetion with Mr. Gandbl'e offer.** 

Mr. Siliof continniDg eaid : **l*he eeeence of the Pakistan scheme ie the per- 
petual tnbieetion of the minority to the maiority which it cannot change by any 
voliiig prooeaa. That la to produce an impoaeible aitnation and tome meant of eieape 
muet be found from it— whether a dualiet aolotion or more than a dual •olotiou— tM 
PiMuff up, it my be^ of lour or five ttnita.** 
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Mr. Elliot taid that he waa more attracted by a aolution ench as the BWer Basin 
scheme, which suggested four Great units, and there had been other suggestions in- 
eluding the Five-Htate scheme. **But’*, be added **on the principle of two or more 
than two, it seems to me that two is a more dangerous solution than many, because 
two seems to make for antagonism, which would be exacerbated more aud more as 
years go on. 

**As for the States, they want to be free to start Dominions in their own right 
—development and administration will be their main tasks— to put through enormous 
changes to handle the bringing of industrial revolution to millions of people. I 
believe the greater their powers, the quicker will be tbe solution. The essence of 
Dominion Status is Responsible Government. 

‘Teople tslk, as if this were the partition and viviseiition of the live body of 
India. But if you can get unite of the human race to live comfortably with each 
other by tbe hundred million, that is sufftcient for a miracle. We have seen Iceland 
declaring that there is no one in the world, not even Denmark, she could live with 
aud aettiiig up a pocket republic in tbe Artie. This is the way things are develop- 
ing in the world. Marshal Stalin is developing armies and Foreign Olhces iu different 
parts of the Soviet Union. This it the way in which the world will move. So, 1 
would not put limits on the powers of the States. Regarding Finance and Oustoms, 
they must not be subject to one central bank and locked up inside one customs union. 
It was the lack of a Custom Union which enabled Bntaiu to live in amity with 
Australia, South Africa, Canada and Newzealand. 1 suggest that Uis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should annouQco, in the next King's speech, an India Bill which this House 
can get to work on and which will enable advances to be made.** 

Defence Problem— No Bar to Ending Deadlock 

Dealing with the question of Defence, Mr. Elliot said : **AI1 over the world, we 
have had to work out tbe relations between the bases of what we may call an Im- 
perial or what may be a World Force of the future and the rights of local inhabi- 
tsnts. Defence is a big problem and cannot be treated simply on the basis of the 
Indian Army. 1 am ouite sure much bigger factors will have to be brought into con- 
aideratioii. ^gain, I do not think difficulty about that should justify a deadlock in 
which nearly one-fifth of the world's population are locked on a dead centre, where 
half of 'thorn die of hunger before tbe age of 22.” 

Sir George SchmUr (Liberal National) declared : 

*T do hope that, although we recognise tbe communal difficulties in India and the 
need for devising new constitutional forms which may allow to each of the communi- 
ties a measure of freedom in their own administration, on which 1 feel sure they 
will insist, yet I hope we shall say nothing which will give a push forward to a 
move for the complete breaking up of India. The unification of India ii, perhaps, 
one of our greatest achievements. Let us iiot,i at this stage, adopt the attitude that 
we must face a breaking up of that unity. It would be disastrouB to have anything 
which prevented India operating as one unit in the security structure of the world; 

1 know of the difficulties in achieving agreement among Indian parties, but I would 
not throw up the spouge yet.'* 

Agreement between parties was what we had to try to achieve. To suggest, at 
this stage, that we should atep in again with a new Government of India Bill before 
they got together to consider their own future, was dangeroua and not a timely 
suggestion. 

"No Believer in a Halfway House’* 

Sir George Schuster added that he had never really believed in a halfway house 
being satisfactory or possible. A great deal had to be done to associate leading 
Indians with the Government of India. A constitutional change unwritten but 
none the less real had taken place. But all our attempts to bring tbe two main 
political parties into participation in the government had failed. All that we bed 
been able to do was to aak them to come into a Coalition Government. To ask 
political partiea whose main plank waa opposition to British rule, to join a Coalition 
Government under a British Vioeroy, was to ask a great deal. * 

The first of the tasks before us wae to’ concentrate on carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion. Tbe second waa to do everything in our power to help the 
Indian parties to get together and join in realistic constitutional discussiona round a 
table, BO that they might get on with preparing for the final constitutional plan ; 
and the third was the use of ^e remaining period of our own responsibilit^f to pre- 
pare the way for the intioduotion of those economic programmes without which there 
IfM not the slighteet chance of maintaining either the international itability or inter** 
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nal Menrit^ of Indio or fnlflllinc Ute ndmocemcnt of the fcennine welfare of tte 
Indian people. Sir George Schueler hoped that the United Statee and the Brittah 
Ctofernmente would do all they could to giro the neceaiary priority to further ehip* 
nent of food grains to India. ^ ^ , 

Regarding Finance, he said : '*! feel grave doubta whether our policy In thie 
war by which, maintainiug a fixed rate of exchange, we have expends vast auma of 
money in India and Egypt, haa not contributed more than waa really neoeaaary to 
the inflationary price rii«e which hati tAkon place**. 

CoHSTitrTiosAt Discuesiona hirsT bb Ikitiatbp 

6ir George S^chustor hoi)«d that Parliament would indicate very etrong support 
for the Viceroy iu tii« etforts to help the Indisn parties to get together and that it 
would welcome any ronatructife mcaauree that may he taken. *1 foci Mr. GandhPa 
rei^cnt uiterancea have at least given a ghsm of new hofie. I rs)»rd the Viceroy ss 
s man of courage and generous litieral spirit, end 1 hot)c, we shell say nothing to 
embarrass him or haiu|»er his discretion in any way. If he, in hit diacretion, thinks 
the time has come to take a hold atep and release political prisoneri in order that 
there mny l»6 s start with s full political disettaaion, then, 1 would t:ive him my 
support.** 

Sir George Schuster expisined thst he wss referring to confid* ntisl tsiks designed 
to prspsre the wsy for the more forms! proceedings of s Oonstitueul Assembly. Ssy* 
ing thst the millions of Indians iu the armed forces were entitled to be heard, and it 
waa one of Britain's chief responstbilittes to see that they got a hearing. Sir George 
Schuster added : "I would still press tirgeiitlv that the time haa coino for starting a 
process of discussion, which ws should do sll in our power to promote." 

Proceeding, Sir George Schuster ssked : **\ViIl Mr. Jinnab be prepared with 
plans to show how a Muisalman State will be set up ? It will not be sny good for him 
•eying : *1 will fight rather than accept. India in the future cannot he governed by 
oppoeition nor can the welfare of the people of India he )>rovided for merely by parties 
which ssy *no'. I went them to reslise thst we, on our side, mssn business end thst 
the dsy is near when each must shoulder his pert in the responsibility and all 
parlies must fit in together.’* • 

Economy Policy • 

Sir George Schuster sdded thst tbs third British tssk for the remaining |)eriod of 
their responsibility wss to pre|>sre the wsy tor the economic policy. Economic pro- 
blems should iske the front piece in the political discussions, and the political parties 
should concern themselves, mors and more with these matters end less and lest with 
barren communal controversies. Thst was why he himself welcomed the Bombay or 
Tats IMan. There wis a special op{Hirtuniiy for the Government of India to colla- 
borate with Indians and even with tho«o who for political reasons had not been able 
to join with the Government. There should bo ss wide a collaboration as possible 
end minimum coutruversisl rivalry. If s prehminsry All-Psrtv Conference on the 
eoustitutionsl issue could be started, there might be, as a part of it or parallel to it, 
art albpsrty conference on economic lines. In this cO-operation to the economic field, 
it was not merely s question of what the Government of India could do. We in 
tbii country had also s pert to pisy. He l»elieved thst there was rsslly a bright pros- 
pect for true co-operstion between this country end India In India's industnsl deve- 
lopment. There should be a complete frankness in our approach to these msUers, 
and the unreserved recogniiion thst Indisns hsd the right to be mssters of their own 
destiny; this destiny in turn de|»ended U|>on industrisl end economic development. 
We should beg of Mr. Gsndbi, Mr. Jinnsb or any other lesder to turn from mano- 
euveriog any clever formula to the consideration of the basis of sn sgreement so that 
we. with good conscience, could trsnsfer constitutional lesjionsibi lilies. 

India Must Rank Amoko tub Gbbat Powkeb 

Finslly, Sir George Schuster said that the sirueture of world security could not 
be other than insecure, unless the Eastern half was strong, but the Eastern half 
could not be strong if India wss divided end a centre of chaos. Sir George Schuster 
added that he desperately wanted to see India take her place as one ol the gveat 
nations of the world. When people epoke of the Four Great Powers in the world 
inclttding China, it hurt his feelinge that India shotild not he mentioned. China could 
be a great power for the peace of the world, but India ought to stand forward equal 
with China. 

Mr. Price (Labour) did not think that Government should take any very definite 
Uno until Mr. Uandhi’e viewi had developed further. He thought tbnl tho Govurn* 
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m&ui of India ahotild rally opinion in India on the economio iaaue and the ndaing of 
the atandard of living. 

Mr. Trice deprecated the breaking up of India into a number of Dominlone — a 
kind of baatard Pakistan. India must be kept an economic unit. He advocated a 
big campaign for the education of the Indian peasants and hoped that India would 
obtain real Independenee within the British Commonwealth. 

Divibion of India Opposed 

Prof, fffil (OonservatWe) stressing the urgency of the Indian problem said : 
"India is living ou the edge of a precipice. The factor of safety is so low that any 
disturbance, even a comparatively minor one, may send her over the edge. I have 
grave doubts about the wisdom of urging that consideration should be given to 
partition. Devolution, yes ; Self-Government as we have in this country within 
Umited regions. But partition, having five separate regions in India, could only lead 
to a Balkanisation of that great peninsula. I would like to emphasise the frightful 
penalties which would result from the disaster if it occurred. The machinery in 
India Is heavily over-loaded, and if we were to take liberties with it, by allowing 
disorder or a bloody revolution, as aonie people lightly apeak of it, then, the diaaater 
would not be a minor one, but a major catastrophe. This is no time to talk lightly 
of a disaster in India as a possible way of solving her difficulties.’* 

Indian Industrialists* Visit 

Keferring to the forthcoming visit of Indian Industrialists this Autumn, Prof. 
Hill hoped that a group of Indian scientific men would also visit Britain. "There is 
a chance'*, he said, **ot co-operating with Indian Industry if we show courage, gene- 
rosity and vision, but the alternative to our not showing thote qualitiea it not that 
Indian industry will not develop, but that Indians will turn to America and not to 
us for help. They would rather turn to ue and if we can help them, they will co- 
operate with ua, but only on aome terma which seem to them reasonable.** 

Prof. Hill aald that we had everything to gain in the end by the kind of 
co-operation that Indian Industry would like end would be very willing to offer. 
He urged tbst« every encouragement possible should be given to the development of 
Bsdio as 41 means of education in India. 

Economic Plight of the Mabesb 

Regarding population, food and health, be said that reference has been made 
to his recent comments on the subject. Ho admitted he had tried deliberately *'to 
make p^ple’a flesh creep**. The situation was not one whirh could be tolerated for 
a long time. 'The solution of the difficulties in India depend upon health, food, 
YH>puUtion, agriculture, and education* They would not yield simply to political 
dialectica or manufacture of political machinery. They required deliberate co- 
operation all-round, deliberate thinking and hard work. 

Dealing with the Bengal famine, he said that the fundamental reason for it was 
that the factor for safety in India was almost zero and tended to be held there all the 
time by excessive reproduction. He deprecated endeavours to place the blame upon 
the Secretary of State for India or anybody else. The question was what our friends in 
India and ouraalvea were going to do about these problems *Tf they do not do 
something sud do it pretty quickly, 1 can see nothing but calamity, misery and 
poverty ahead.” 

‘ Must Hand Otbr Govt, to Indians 

Prof. Hill said that he was wholly in favour of repeating in India, when 
conditions allowed, the experiment which had always been amazingly suecesafol 
hitherto except in Eire where people’s eyes were always turned backwards. That 
was why he was in favour of the experiment of handing over to Indians, Govern- 
ment including the defence of the country. It was an act of faith, and we could not 
be aure o( the result. If it failed, that would be too bad, but it would not be our 
fault Mere continuation of the present system would certainly fail anyhow^ If it 
suooeeded, India might become, alter a few years, a proud and contended member 
of the Britieh Commonwealth. 

Prof. Hill, continuing, said that if the Houee made it perfectly clear that 
Britain was determined to see that the best possible chance was given for the 
improvement of the life of Indian peopls, that would do more good than if one 
argued for ever about the political machinery. ** India is ripe now fora great 
taobnologioai development. I can aea little hope of India having greater proapeslty 
ppart from going with the atream of modem Ufeaad seeking the prosperity In that khid 
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of dsMUmamt. Tbs oiMiitial eonditioa for ioeetM is o r sssonsbls dsKN* ol soonosiio 

uul poIIUoaI uoi^** 

At rtfftrdt Deftaoe, ibert mutt be axitratl tteariiy btotutt If India i^itTtd 
hlfch indttttrial protperity but bad no adequate unified deleuee. the would be aa 
mn prey for any auureaaor. Tbougbtful Indiana knew tbfa and raaliaed that the 
Bafkaniaation of Inma would leave tier defeoeeleta againal external agRreatioos 

Mr. CUment Davies (Liberal) recalled Ibat ha had Httened to every debate 
on India in the Houee for the lait 15 yeart and taid be did not remember during 
all thoee yeara auob a note of uoanimitv aa marked the apeeohea in to>day'a debate 
-'tueb tingle current of opinion all flowing one away. '*lt aaema to be aummed up 
like tbia: Thm ia everywhere not only a genuine dealre but a genuine analety to 
tea theae problema aetifed aatiafaeionly* There ia alao thia: Ijel there be no 
reertminaltoua of any aort. Let the dead peat bury ita dead and let ua look forward 
to the future. With goodwill and oo*o|)eratioo, a aettlement can be aohieyed. On 
the political aide there waa com plate unanimity that India waa entitled to 
and ahould have l:^elf*GoverntDent at the earteaal poaaible date* On 
the aoeial and economic aide, there were two problema— 'One an immediate problem 
with which the Britiah Govcrumeut had to deal becauae at tha prea4rMt time they 
were trualeee for the Indian t'OOple and the other that could only be eeitled by a 
long-term policy. The long-term policy could only be aaiiafaetmiiy eetiled by the 
inaiaoa themeefyea under their own Government. Mr. Daviea continued, ‘‘BJiiain hae 
a record with regard to India of which aho ia entitled to be {iiatly proud. 1 wonder 
if, eome other nation, had fate to decided it, had to co-operate with India ae Britain 
haa had to do for 1200 yeara or more, what would have been the poeltion of India 
to-day. Britain haa brought immense benefita to India, toleration and underatanding 
and ahe ia trying to inculcate law and order. It hae alwaya been our policy that 
every nation ahould look after ita own aflaira and atand upon ita own feet and enjoy 
ite own liberty and that moment ta coming when we can eay. not goodbye out 
*good luck, tne reaponaibiliiy ia youra’. Ijti ua forget fhiatakea and try to nee 
whether we cannot work together for the general benefit of Indlane and 
the world.** 


“Brino IwniA A8 India Into thb War” ^ 

Mr. Clement Daviea said that everyone would like to tee Che end of the 
political deadlock and be proceeded to put forward hie own peraonal auggeationa in 
the hope that theae might lead to new negoUatioria. The Aral thing waa to bring 
India aa India into the war. The South-eaat Aaia Command ahould be extended to 
iucludc India and the Indian aeae. There ahould be an Allied Council for South- 
eait Aaia comi>osed of repreaentativea of the principal (iovernmenta concerned, 
namely, the Britiah Government. China and the United Sialee and India hcrnlf 
ahoula provide a representative for the Council. Kepreaentaiivea of otbera iotereeted 
like the Netherlanda, liido-Cbina and naturally the Union of South Africa and 
Auatralia and New island should be conaulted. They would be appointed in name 
by the Governor General but after couauliation with either partiee or leadere or 
wDoever it might tie. He aiiggesieci the Governor-General might invite the leadere 
of principal repreaentative partiea to aubmit the namea of the repreaentativee whom 
they deaire to ait on the Council. The Governor-General would function ae the 
coneiiiuttonal head of ftopular Government but bolding In hlmetlf apeclal reeponel- 
biltiy in relation to the aimed forces and in reapect of Crown relationa and by 
virtue of hia office, be would be a member of the South-east Asia Allied Council and 
of the AIMndia Defence Committee. 

With regard to the relaiionahip between India and I..oodoii, the Secretary of 
State for India would become more imf»oriant in hia duties than io-day. He would 
occupy a much more important position than that occupied by the Secretary of Stale 
for the Dominions as between the Dominione and tbs Home Governmeiii. 
The Ooveroment of India would he no longer represented on the War Oabioeibeeauea 
it would be represented in the South-h^l Alia Command. There ihould be 
provieion made for the protection of minoritlee* for determining what waa reaerved 
legialation, for guarantees for tha minorities and for the 
aetting up of a rational tribunal to settle any difTerencec. After atating that hia 
plan waa merely a auggeetion, Mr. Cfemcnt Daviea added, *Tlie Idea I would have 
in mind wonld be eomething like the United htstee with individual provlooce wbi^ 
would be aovareign onea, reserving to themselves full right but by tianaferring to 
the central federal authority auch rights aa they agree ebould be exercieed by the 
jcdcial authority. Ther* ibould theu be drown up a conatitutiou which ia to bind 
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Mieh 006 of them with complete ri^ht in nny itate to eontrect iteelf out. What we 
•re euxioue ebout if that thia deadlock ebould end ai quickly aa poasible. We are 
anxious to seiae thia opportunity now preaented to us after this tremendoua world 
fi^ht of extendioK to India a chance for her to settle her own affaire for the benefit 
of their own people. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) said that the]r were confronted in India with aomethiof; 
much more than could be aettled by offerinf; them more food. In the debate mem- 
bers of all parties seemed to streaa the economic side. He would iaaue this warning, 
**Wo must be^ very careful not to leare the impression that we are now to be 
concerned very much with India’s economic problems in order to sidetrack India 
from her demand for political liberty**. Mr. Borensen emphasised that it was 
impossible to separate economic plana from political development and political free- 
dom and proceeded, *Tor good or ill. Mr. Gandhi whom many have criticised in 
this House and who certainly is not an infallible person, nevertheless, is recognised 
as beini; in India not a man above the average, but one of the gr^^t eouls of the 
Indian race. Even those frankly hostile to Mr. Gandhi, nevertbelesa respect him as 
one of the few icreat men the world has thrown up in recent years. Even Mr. 
BajaKopalacbari recognises the outstanding significance of Mr. Gandhi. 1 am glad 
Ix)rd Wavell, with such advice as he had had, has released Mr. Gandhi not only 
on the ground of ill-health, but I hope for other reasons as well. I hope 
that that release will be followed before long with the release of other Congress 
leaders. Mr. Gandhi’s views on non-violence did not commend themselves either 
to members of this House or members of the Congress whereas Pandit Nehru haa 
always made it perfectly clear that whilst he will accept non-violence as an 
expedient for internal political education, as far as external ofTsirs are concerned, he 
is propsred to use arms in the defence of his country against the Japanese. 

“Therefore, from the standpoint of the great majority of this House, Mr. 
Gandhi is much more dangerous of the two, but he is released while Pandit Nehru 
la still detained. I esnhot understand the logic of this matter. Having released 
one who ia looked upon as an arch agitator, we could undertake the far smaller risk 
of letting the other be free as well. To release that portion of the politically eons- 
oious life of India which waa now gagged and bound might perform a tremendous 
service to India, to ourselves and to those who wished to see the gulf that sepsrsted 
this country and India bridged. We should be grateful to men like Mr. Gandhi 
far stirring India out of its atagnation. We must see that at one and the same 
time, India had a great opportunity of economic advance, but not at the expense of 
political advance. 

Plea for an Encoubaqing Bbsponbb 

It seemed there was uow a hopeful sign. To throw Mr. Gandhi’s suggcBtiona 
on one side was not doing sufficient justice to the fact that Mr. Gandhi himself 
might have altered his position. Whether he had or not, here was a sign that the 
deadlock that provionsly seemed insoluble and unbreakable was giving way. Mr. 
Korensen said that, in a cable to-day referring to the House of liords debate on 
India, Mr. Gandhi had said, must confess that I am disappointed”. Referring to 
his proposal Mr. Gandhi had further said : *lf it is not accepted as the basis for 
friendly discuBsion and if permission Is not given to me to see the members of the 
Working Oommittee who alone can speak with authority, then I roust reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the British Government do not want a fair solution of 
the deadlock.” 

Mr. Gandhi woffld have liked to have seen a warmer and more encouraging 
response. '^Government could, if it liked to-day when Mr. Amery replies, give some 
positive indication that they are glad to see that Mr. Gandhi made these proposals 
to the Muslim League and that they hope the Muslim League will respond”. Mr. 
Horonsen continuing said, '*We ought not to ride the high horse in this mf>tte.% 
The opportunity of the present time seemed to be an encouraging one. I make a 

£ 1 ea to the Government and to Mr. Amery who ia firmly in earnest in thia matter. 

Ir. Amerv should strike a note which would bring forth from India an equal 
response; let him emphasise that the aitnation ia more hopeful than it was, and that 
Mr. Gandhi ia at least opening the door. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson (Oonservative) maintaiued that the prevailing evil in 
India waa political uncertainty. We had to consider whether the Grippe meth^ 
alone could remain the only means by which we hoped to bring India to freedom. 
There prevailed in India to-day a aente of being in complete vaecuin. This was not 
a deadlock but a whole series of incompatabillties. Speaking of the effort towards 
apiptiou of **ihU deep problem^ ^r. Niobplaon laid, wo are to iucccsd, we miiit 
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mrrj India with ns and if we aie to cam India with iia, there muat be no doubt 
about our inteuiiona. I fear there ie doubt and that hope deferred haa made the 
heart tick. Sooner or later-— 1 do not wiah to burry Gofernment — we shall have to 
make a re-statement of our intentions. 'Itiere is one quality al>ove all needed in 
our relations with India and that is rotiraite— CA)ura)xe to carry through in the face 
of misreprescntaiioH. I am not a pessimist. 1 dj not Micve llriiiah and Indian 
statesmenship are anywhere near hankraptey. If we hold the door ot>en for the 
reaumption, tirhily. of Provincial Setf-Govertiinent. and (or some form of Central 
Government in the rourtie (d time, then Indians will come forward, who will take 
the reins and take up o{Ii> e. Do not let us talk as if >here were an appslliiig dead- 
lock. Give the situation time. Keep the door 0 |>en. i«et us decide in our minda 
what we mean by freedom and what we mf-aii hy the Cripps offer. Let us make up 
our mind what we (‘Oticeive to be our duty, make known our decistoii to the world 
and have the courage to carry it through**. 

Mr. Hxirvt^y (Independent) described the debate as most remarkable, adding, 
“I have never been in sny debate on India when wc have had the same e mosphere 
and if we could only gel our friends in itidts to realise tliat, it wmi:' ; m? n great 
thing for the future relations between India and this iMuntry, ai. 1 tor iiii<rnal 
development in India itaelf." Mr. ffarvoy continued, ‘ Ihere is hope in the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi has come for wart! with com-retc suggeHtimis to meet the claims of 
the .MuKliiu l^eague. I hone we may have some l•-^pollKl! iroin Mr. •liiiiiah and the 
Working Gonwiiittee of tlie Muslim Leagin? wldeli is meeting to-inorrow. Mr. 
Jinnah is a icniarkuhlo man and 1 hope he may feel that the eyea of many are on 
him at thin moment and that the people in Kiigland are loi>king to him to make 
great steps from his point of vit-w to meet the umla of his country. He will do a 
great service lutt only to Muslims but to India and the whole ftinirc eivilisatioii if 
he can help to brin^ aixnit Siiinu measure of understanding*’. • Afr. Dutvey naid 
they wanted to a<e every step for cooperation eiieouraged both on this side and in 
India, thi the rrlnsse of the Congress leadcra, he adtled his appeal remarking, ‘‘It 
is surely a tracic thing that a inaii like Pandit Nehru, with hia extraurdinaiy ability, 
with his deep tnieu*st in the welfare of China and Uiisaia, as well as the welfi|re or 
India, should be eating his heart out, unable t(» take part in constructive work (or 
the good of his country, the good of the United Naiiuns and the good of the whole 
world. We may aav it is bis fault that he does not come out, hut I do hoiar Uiat 
the way will be made 0 |)eu for him**. 

Appealing for a freab atart, .Mr. Harvey aaid : “l^t ua cease quarrelling over 
what has happened in the past and look forward together to the future in which 
England may co>o))t!rate in fcllowsliip with India for the good of the whole world'*. 

Sir John Wardluw d/i/nc (Coiiicrvative) said. ' Quite frankly, I am cnitsidurably 
diaturbfd and aoraewhat surprised at tho'toio^ of the debate, to-day. 1 uui the last 
|)ersoii who wishes to indicate Wf are not m ac than anxi nis to ro operate wiili 
everyhmiy in India. I have heard that sentence *ibe n«c« rui'.y fur co-oprralton* at 
least JO ilines to-dsy. We must deal with these inatteis in a practical way. U 
is no use continually getting up here and sayirig J^rt ith co-operate* (hear. near). 
Burely to giKslnesb the whole world knows we arc more than anxious to co-operalo 
with India. Co-n|>eration had lieeii offered. 

“'i’be Cripps Plan— the plan which no nation in the world has ever put to the 
country with which it had relations like we have had with India— that plan amaxed 
me with its generosity and to aay now that what is wanted is for us to show our 
co-opcration seeiuH to be l>egging the qiieaiiofi." Keferririg to the statement 
attributed to Mr. Kajagopalachari that he “challeiigrd Hriiish atatesmen to produce 
\^an alternative plan**, ^jr John Wardlaw Milne said, **Jh that the best that can now 
be produced from India that again the British Parliament should be asked to do 
it. 1 do not know any lietter scheme than something like the Act becauae 
as conditions are in India, to-day, whatever they may be to-morrow or ten yeara 
hence, no one in this Houae and no thinking (person in this country would be 
, prepared to band over India to one faction alone and that ia what is demanded 
of ua." 

He welcomed Mr. fUndhrs overturea to the Muslima and hoped negotiations 
with Mr. Jinnah would continue although they appeared at the moment to have 
broken down. He welcomed the Bombay Plan l>ecauae he welcomed anvthitig that 
I would make for economic development of India, but let them realiae the poaiiion: 
**Here you have the President of the Indian Federation of Labour rejecting the 
Bombay Plan alteether aod claiming it a plan to exploit Indian workera lor the 
benefit of Indian indnatrialtata. They want •elf-rule for India, the tame aa Mr. 
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Gindhi doei. Bat they do not wont Mr. QnndhPt plan. I do not think the Indian 
people are such foola that they like ua to get up and aay *Oh yea. we all want to 
co-operate.” 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne continued. “What we have to realise is that it Is 
impossible for this country to do anything that will really help beyond wbat we 
have already done and that the real move must come from India. Is there anything 
we can ask Mr. Amery to do, is there any declaration we can ask him to make that 
has not been made bv this Qovertiment on behalf of this country ? We want India 
to have her independence if she likes. What more can we offer her ?” 

Mr. Montague (Labour) asserted it was about time the people of this country, 
including the Labour movement, woke up to the fact that there was a working class 
in India and there was organised trade union movement. The Depressed classes 
workers, organised and unorganised, and the untouchables were never so much as 
mentioned throughout these debates. It was an exceedingly deplorable thing 
because, after all, the Question of the political future of India has to do with the 
enfranchisement, some day or other, of the vast majority of 400 million people. 

Surely Britain was entitled to ask any political party in India what it proposes 
to do, what guarantees it had for the rights of minorities. Mr. Montagus said that 
to call the Congress with about one fifth of the membership of the Trade Union 
Congress in Britain so representative that alt reins of Government were to be 
handed to it was not realism at all as far as the politics of India were concerned 
and its relationship to this country. 

The Earl of Winterton (Conservative) said that in all the speeches during the 
debate there has been hardly a single reference to the position of the Muslim Party. 
The Congress had membership of no more than half a million and it was fantastic 
to talk about these people as if they led all India. *'Kow can we expect Indians to 
take us seriously when when talk nonsense of that sort Karl of Winterton asked. 
Mr. Jinnah had said again and again and so had the supporters of the Muslim 
League that Congress derived its principal financial support from wealthy industria- 
lists. We had no objection to that on grounds of principle. The Muslim League 
had made 'a further point that many of these employers of labour were pretty poor 
emplhyers. *Tt is perfectly true”, said Earl Winterton. “that both the Muslim 
League and the Congress sre going to meet in the near future with a growing 
opposition from organised labour iu India. At present, it was only a little clond on 
the horizon but it might become a mighty thunderstorm and sweep away the 
Congress as it stands.** It is not for the commons to make suggestions. It was 
for Indians and Muslims to come to sn agreement. Mr. Gandhi had come to step 
forward to try and meet the Muslim League because his position was not so strong 
as it wss vis a vie the Muslim League. If there was such an agreement, he 
thought we should make a clean cut after * the war and the Dominion Status right 
out. He could visualise three or four Dominions in the general sense of the word 
bound together by some customs union in India. 

He could see such Dominions entering into arrsngments with us over matters 
of defence. What we required was not a great army based on India but air and 
aea bases. Earl Winterton said he thought some States would attach themselves to 
these four or five units and the British should try to protect their interests. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) said, **There is a move from a purely sterile 
atmosphere of non-co-operation, civil disobedience and “quit India” and there ie 
recognition of the fundamental right of the Mohammedan community for the 
security of their own religion, their own future and their owu economic status. 
This is esseotisl to any ludiau aettlement but these tendencies must be developed 
in India itself by Indisns. They cannot be overrun bv a dictaton from thia House 
or this counts. When that settlement comes, it will not be just a settlement 
between Mr. Gandhi representing the Congress and Mr. Jinnah representing the 
Muslim League. There will be fiQ millions of Scheduled Classes, a great army of 
trade unioniste, a growing body of organised labour in every direction— all are 
equally entitled to full oooiideration and security under the constitution and we 
must see that they are reepeoted.” 

8ir SUnley Reed added that we were moving verv rapidly and getting ve^ 
near to the date on which, under our pledge, we would have to establish a eonati- 
tutiooal aisembly made without preparation was bound to stumble either into en 
unworkable improviaation or into an alleged aettlement whieh was no settlement 
at all. 

Mr. Leopold Amerjf, Beoretary of State for India, replying said, that the debate had 
been moat Intereating. He oompUmented Mr. Pethick Lawrenoe on thia very wiie 
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flttd thottgfatfnl fMeeb with whieh h« tet the iiola for Ui« wholt difoiiMion, 
*1 do o|?r6e'\ Mr. Amerj iddad, **wlth my Rt. Hon. Mtnd (Mr. Blllotl) Uint « 
diridon w anrihing into two maj be more difficult to reconcile ^-with ultimate 
Veo*operaiion than a division into a number of unite. I agree with hlm« and indeedi 
ilunderliee not only the present situation in India, but any constitution which 
may be formed that economic development to be eflictive* must hare the support 
not merely of passire acquiesence but involve something in the nature of patriotism. 
Therefore, to get the economic development of India as a whole, jrou must have 
behind it eometbing like Indian fuitriotism. On the other band, be held out South 
America to us as sn example for the aplution of the Indian problem. 1 confess, 1 
wss not sltogetber sble to follow him. After sll. when the present nsiions of South 
Americe csme into existence over lUO years ago. that continent, nearly five timee 
aa large as India, was an empty contiiient ; not only empty of population but, even 
more important, empty to history, with all its memories, conflicts and interlocking 
ambitions. The colonists who revolted from their Kuro))ean mother-ooiin tries were 
■eatiered along the coastline. I'hey had no aerious frontier difficulties. They 
hid no communications which wmibi ensbie an effecHive central government.** 

*2^ow, .^ir’*, coniiuiiecl Mr. Amery. we want a nearer [wrallel to India, let 
us come nesrer home to Kurope snd more nariiciitarlv to those regions of Central 
and Eastern Europe which hsve not been sha|>cct by long history into irariy sepa* 
rated nations, but where Teuton and Slav, Moslems and Ohritti;»' s, have been 
fighting it out for a thousand years; and where the disappearance of two great 
autocracies, the Aiistro-Hiiiigariaii Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire, have left 
behind not peace and progress, but twe terrible eonflicta for which perhaps, the 
only ultimate solutiou is some possible form of European unity. Therefore, 1 
ahould hesitate to say that we should, of deliberate purpoae, jettison that Indian 
unity, which geography and yeara of Britiah tnfltieiice have brought about. 

Kioht ok Units to Sepauatk Unpkr Chipps Hchkmk 

*'But it is just this inherent atid unescapahle complexity of the Indian situa* 
tion**, Mr. Amery ohm^rved. ** which both precludes rigid unity and yet forbids 
complete severance. Though His Majesty’s Government was hound to address 
iUelf to this when it frsmed those proposals that the Minister for Aircraft Produo- 
tion took out with him to India just over two years ago, the whole objective of 
those proposals was to ensbie India, after this war. to attain complete freedom to 
unfettered control of her own destiny in the world, whether within the free part* 
nerabip of the British Common weal tli or even without it, and an agreed constitution 
of her own devising. It was obvious to us that only under an agreed constitution 
could at any rate some measure of Indian unity be preserved. Any constitution 
which wss based on the coercion of such a powerful element as the Moslem majority 
in North-Western and North-Eastern India clearly could not have lasted, but 
would have l)een bound to break down in eruption and civil war. it was in order 
to secure unity by agreement and compforotse, and not that we favoured partition, 
that we insisted on the right of the predominantly Muslim provinces— 'S right 
already conceded to the ):$tstes— to stand outside any constitutional scheme which 
imperilled their culture snd way of life or lowered their status. ’Ihe same stipula- 
tion made it equally clear that we were not prepared to make uon-sgreement ao 
excuse for indefinite postponement of Indian freedom. 

ViCBROY’B lisexRVE POVXKB 

**It is sgsinst ibis background of the indispenssble conditions for the major 
problem of India's future constitution that we were further prepsrid,** Mr. Amery 
continued, ahold and immediate advance by inviting party leaders to form the 
proposed Indian Government, boch a Government would necetsarily have been 
under the exieitng constitution, that is to say, subject to the Viceroy’s reserve 
power— a latent power that has never yet been exercised in the course of the last 
foor years— but essential not only as a guarantee of continued loyal support of the 
war effort, but also as an actual guarantee to the roiriorttira not only to a concrete 
and powerful element like the Moslems, but also other elements not so powerful aa 
the Moelema* It ia the only guarantee that a Government, once in power, would 
not use that vote to prejudge the conetltutlonal future to their detriment. 

*'BElTAlIf Btasdb by tbb Cbippb Pkopobalb** 

•*A member asked for an assurance that the promises we made two yeara ago 
alill bold good. 1 will readily give that assurance. His Majesty’s Govemnent 
ataod proposals that we wb laid before India, and before tba world, in all 
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their generous amplitude* We ebsll stsiid by them In the hour of victory as we 
did in the days of adversity. The shifting fortunes of war have played no part in 
their inception and they cannot be limited in their fulfilment. For the sake of 
India’s peace, we must stand by the indispensable conditions which accompany them. 
In answer to Sir John Wardlaw Milne, I can say that, on that main issue, there is 
no other declaration we can make. ^ 

GANDHure Ofeer to Muslims 

“Tills brings me to Mr. Gandhi’s recent gesture. The House will remember 
that, so far as India’s future constitution is concerned, Mr. Rajagopalachari was the 
only Congress leader at tliat time prepared to admit, the justice ot our stipulation, 
that an agreed constitution could only be arrived at if the i>rfdominant1y Muslim 
provinces were free to sdhere or stand out. How far the formula is likely to be 
acceptable to the Moslem League which, 1 understand, is meeting in the next few 
days or, indeed, to Moslem or, for that maiter, to Hindu opinion, generally, is not 
yet clear. What is clear to my mind is that neither meticulous criticism nor 
uncritical commendation of Mr. Gandhi's proposal in this House v^ill help what we 
all have at heart, namely, the removal of what is undoubtedly the greatest stumbling 
block in the way of an agreed foundation for India’s constitutional future. We 
shall be wise to be content with the fact that an approach has been made’*. 

Gandhui’s Statements 

Mr, Amery continued: “Apart from that psrticular issue which affrcts the 
future, Mr. Gandhi has, through press intiTviews and statements lecently, expressed 
his views as to what ho conceives to be the immediate solution. These statementa 
are not free from obscurities and reaervations on particular points. 1 do not need 
to go into those, for they are, in any case, all bound up with and dependant uyK>n 
one central demand upon which he does not leave any room for ambiguity. ’Jhat 
is, the demand for the immediate recognition of India's Independence under a 
Provisional Government, in which the only powers reserved to the Viceroy are 
those which deal with the control of active military operations. All reserve powers 
indispensable to ensure that the various functions of administration are co-ordinate 
with war rfiort and also those indispensable to safeguard the constitutional position 
for minority eleraente — all those arc to disappear. Well, that is, after all, just the 
demand upon which the negotiations with the Congress broke dawn two years ap 
and were bound to break down. 1 will only invite the House to read Mr. Gandhi’s 
statements side by side with those then issued by Congress leaders, to see that, in 
this respect, at any rate, there has been no real advance. Indeed, Mr, Gandhi now 
adds the further stipuUfioii that India is to bear no part of the cost of her own 
defence. 8o long as those are the basis for his proposals, they obviously do not 
form even the starting point for a profitable discussion either with Lord Wavell or 
with the interned Congress leaders. Ihey ,arp, in no sense, a response to the 
Viceroy’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi to produce constructive propsals. All we can 
do is to continue to hope that the time will come when we snail have before us 
pro]>osRls which will conform to couditiona not arbitrarily imposed by us, but which 
are indispensabh* both because India is at war and because no agreed future 
constitution is yet in sight.” 


South-East Asia Commamd 

Mr Amery said that *Mr. Clement Davies’ detsihd plan for an immediate' 
solution of the Indian problem was based on bringing India under the Souih-^st 
Asia Command. ’’I must remind the house that the South-East Asia Command 
and the India Command were one, up to not long ago, and were separated because 
tt was more than one organisation could manage to deal with both operational 
needs and the immense problems of administration involved in making India a 
recruiting and supply base for those operatiunal needs. Ibe operational needs are 
indeed already under international control. 1 hey are directed in the first instance, by 
the Combined Operations btaff in Washington. They have, aa their background, 
the Pacific Council which, at the times when it has met in this country, has been 
attended by representativea of India on the War Cabinet. None of these things can 
get away from the fact that, India, aa a. base, is a single adminiatrative unity in 
which all elements of Government must come icgether and, in so fsr as it is such 
a unity, then, the essential difiicnitiea which 1 have already referred to in connection 
with the proposals by Sir Stsfibrd Cripps, are atill there and are, I fear, not brought 
appreciably nearer solution by what Mr. Clement Davies auggeats. 
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INDIAH AnUY ExPAKfilON 

‘‘However if the deadlock in the political field haa not yet been reeolved, there 
ere other fielda in which India nat made ureat advaticea aa well aa encoun- 
lered grave dtnicnitiea. political leadera and their followera do not, after all, 
cover the whole infinite varied range of Indian life. Fighting forrea too art in India 
and they embody a long gloriotia tradition of valour and loyalty, Indiana atmy haa 
expanded from a nuolrua of aonie 2(X).IXX) to over two million — the largeat voluntary 
army in the world (cheer**), 'ihat expanaion haa involviH) the atiiti««ndoua taak of 
eauipment. aupply organ iaation and training which could never have l)een aceom* 
pliahed without ihe nerurcc and ingenuity of all cunccrncd, Hirifih and Indian, 
No one haa ataled more emphatically than I/ord Wavell, what he owea to hia 
Indian diviaiona and Indian Htnfif** in that firat campaign in which, againai an over- 
whelming army, he aaved the Middle Kaal and with it the Allied cauac. 

Indian diviaiona had, he aaid. won victorien from the nunintaina of Ahyaainia 
to the Apenninea and from l»amaacuato the Arno “Thoae who fought with there 
and thoae who fought Hgain<*t tlicm have alike acknowledged their quality. Indian 
troopa have held for the Allied cauae the whole vaal area of Iraq and Peraia. 
They bore the brunt of our ill-fated retreata in Malaya and Burma and, to-day, 
they are eflVctivdy rcpaviiig old acorca againat the .lapaiieae on tlv ^tiiima fronts 
Apart from that, there were eoine aerving overaeaa. In unity in arma, 

racial and other ditfercfu*ea Imtweeu ttidiana and ICurnpeana were tranaeended in 
one common hroiherhoocl. 'I'here waa no ra<‘ial diaHuction in the army to-day, 
f^ome :ir> per cent of ita ollicera, a aiCHdily increasing porlit n, were IndiHna, *rhoae 
Indian otlioera have stood u}) well to the exseting demand of niotlerii war. Mr. 
Amery said, **Some arc alrearly in comniand units and qualifying hy tln ir war 
ext>erience, for higher commandN in fiutirr* years, lias not that tact a hearing on 
the underlying condition of liulia’s fianre freedom, ttamely, nt'quisiiioii of finwer to 
defend herseit hy her own forces under her own leaders ? liss it no hearing on her 
future that, on dcmohilisati\>n, something like half a milltyn Indians will return to 
civilian life, who have been trained to technical airviee^ during wa;,** ‘Ihat applied 
equally to the Itoyal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Fitrce. 

Mr. Amery gave figurea showing the growth of Indian land, air and sea forces, 
and spoke of the immense contribution India had made to the Altfed cause by the 
provision of munitions and military equipment and stores of all kinds. • 

.Strain on India’s Economic 8tri;<tijrk 

Mr. Amery continued, “Messured in terms of money, the material contribution 
of India has already amounted to some r>(^l million sterling. It has been sii in- 
valuable eonlribniion. It has made a gicat contnbution to Indin’s iiulostrlal 
capacity and has also involved a great strain uf>()n IndiaV relatively primitive 
economic structure, upon her limited transport facilities snd not less upon that 
mere handful of senior civil servants, British and Indian. How they have stood up 
to their work over all Uosc years is a thing this House ought to recognise. That 
economic strain was euorniously accentuated after Japan entered the. war and hy 
the ever-increasing difliculty of furnishing India with imported consumer goods to 
match the cver*growit g production for outside and the devi topmeut of her indiisiries 
for war purposes. 1*bat steadily increasing disparity between expenditure and con- 
sumption fur the first two and a half years was so held in (;heek that the wltolesaie 
prices only rose by 50 per cent. After the entry of Japtn into the war, prices 
advanced in the course of 12 rountha hy something like a 100 per cent, accentuated 
not only by the lack of goo<ia hut hy lost confidetice headed hy a civil djsiurbaiice. 
It is to meet that situation that the (iovernment of India has taken very vigorous 
measures over wide fields. 

Mr. Amery mentioned also thst India, in the last two years, had borrowed 
£32G millions internally, a sum by no means contemptible when judged by the 
extra-ordinarily limited surplus wealth which existed in India. Everything bad been 
done to increase the import of consumer goods, including quantities of standard 
cloth, and drastic steps have been taken to see that it got on the market. He 
mentioned the selling of gold on the Indian market ana the silver lent by the 
United Slates to ease the infiationsry strain. As a result of these measures, the 
price leavels had now been held steady for a whole year, and were lower than in any 
country in the Middle East. 

“But the position is one which needs watching with the utmoct care. By far 
the gravest consequences of the strain impoaed upon India’s economy haa been 
Uie atnin oo the food sitnatioo. That has been and will continue to be, quite apart 
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Icom the mu, an iDoreatiogly aerioua problem. It bae, of couraO) been greaUj 
•KSniTnted by war conditiona, by the ceaeation of normal importa of rice from 
Burma. By the general uncertainty of the military aitnation and political diatur- 
bancea and no leaa, by the effect of inflation on the Taat popnlation of rural 
producer conaumera who have been reluctant to cell their aurplnaea, aeeing that 
their need for conaumer gooda could not be aatiafied at reaaonable prioea or even 
aatiafied at air. 

Bengal Famine • 

Regarding Bengal famine, Mr. Amery mentioned the appointment of a Commiaaion 
to inveatigate the famine in Benal, paid a tribute to ita Chairman and other membera 
for their exceptional knowledge of Indian affaire and added that ita terma not only 
covered the paat, but, what waa more important the future. Ita inveatigationa would 
later cover the whole wider problem of famine in the provincea over me whole of 
India. **ln any caae, there can be no dispute aa to the broad fact. A dreadful fact, 
that, in Bengal, laat year, eomething like 700,000 human beinga died aa the conae- 
quence directly of starvation or, to a much larger extent, to the effect of the ever- 
present endemic dieeases on constitutiona impaired by under-nourishment. There 
waa a record rice harvest in January and the fear of recurrence of last year’s famine 
in Bengal baa definitely receded. Following on Lord Wavell’a decisive iutervention— 
to which a tribute has rightly been paid— the very first act of his Viceroyalty— and 
with the ability and energy of the new Governor, Mr. Casey at the disposal of the 
Bengal Ministry in their efibrta to grapple with the situation, real progress has been 
made. The valuable help of the Army, particularly in regard to transport for distribu- 
tion, has been continued and river and canal boats removed in 1942 for fear of a 
Japanese invasion have been restored,” Mr. Amery observed. On the health side he 
gave details of hospital provisions and referred to the decline in the cholera epidemic. 
After mentioning the allocations of medicine, ho said that last year there were un- 
doubtedly serious local shortages owing to inadequate distribution arrangements. 'T 
will not claim*’ he added *'that even now the arrangements are entirely satisfactory, 
but at any rate the situation in this respect has been greatly improved.” 

Food Distribution and Control Measures 


Turning to«4he work of the Central Government, Mr. Amery said that the 
Centre motived away steadily at creating effective and reasonably uniform control, 
distribution and food prices throughout India. The difficulties which originally delayed 
effective co-operation between the Central Government and the Provinces oad been 
progressively overcome. 

*‘No measure”, Mr. Amery added, ’'taken within India’s own confines, would be 
wholly adequate to secure the best possible distribution of the internal resources and 
the confideuce, which is essential for that purpose without some measure of help from 
without, it is not only that India was already an importing country before the war 
and that its ^pulation has since grown by twenty millions, but the immense increase 
in the armed forces, more particularly from this country and the United States, had 
added to what is in effect another province— a consuming but not a producing 
province— to the problem of food supply. The House can rest assured that neither 
the Government of India nor His Majesty’s Government has failed to be alive to that 
aspect of the question of any moment in the last two years. The House has been told 
that some 300,000 tons of wheat will have been shipped to India in the year ending 
this September. 1 fully realise that the Indian Central Food Advisory Council have 
expressed disappointment with these figures, as compared with their own standard of 
one million tons a year wf importation, with half a million added for reserve. That is 
a point that is only natural in view of India’s own great anxiety, but the pre-occupa- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government over an even wider field are no less anxious and 
There never seems to be a limit to the urgent demand for shipping and it is 
the closest scrutiny of the situation from quarter to quarter that those respon- 
Q manace to sorane together the ships required of any great task.” 


oritioal. 
only by 


”The question of finding shipping for further consignments of grain to India,” 
said Mr. Amery, ”is at this moment under Uie active consideration of the technical 
service directly concerned”. On what he called the greatest of all problems— how 
to enable her natural resources and increased efficiency in their utilisation and in the 
development of new industries to raise the standard of living and production, he 
said, **There is no other way of bringing happiness to India’s teeming millions or 
giving to India u a whole material strength and revenue, without which political 
Independence would be little more than nominal. Mere numbers do not constitute 
either wealth or strength. Unless they are matched by increased efficiency, they Rre 
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ladasd tfce KTMtMt ueaMe to all oUbrO to nUo the eteadard of lining or auataia 
politloal frMom. 

Dkvblopmbnt Schkiisb 

**1 ftgree hMrUW with Prof. HilP*. Mr. Amery obterved, Hhat there m elemeiiU 
is the problem which depend on eociel cuaioroe end relifsioue pre«concepiione. which 
een only be dealt with by a alow proceaa of edticstion and a gradual chann^e of Out- 
look. Thai ia all the more reaaon lor bold and prompt action in a field in which 
Government can hope to produce early reaulta. How urgent thia haa been ia ahown 
not only by the recent famine and anxiety about the food aituation generally« but 
atao by the progreaaive deterioration of the itoaiiion ahown by atatiatica. 

After giving detaiU of the 1*750 million agricultural development plan, Mr. 
Amery claimed that the Govern men t of India could certainly not be charged with 
any lack of courage and imagination in facing the problem of India'a agricultural 
development. The Government of India waa bound to turn to agriculture firat and 
forcmoat, because it waa aud must always be the mainstay of the great majority of 
her population. Iiiduatrial ezpaiiaioii could make an immense coiitrihiuion to India'a 
proaperity by balancing India'a economy through fiirniahing a market, which could 
absorb a great part of the output of India'a agriculture. Iti tha^ iea|>ect, India waa 
already the eighth industrial country in the world. India stood to*day undoubted on 
the eve of a great industrial advance. 

**To that industrial advance accompanied, as 1 hope it will be. by corresponding 
social advance we here cau only wish well," proceeded Mr. Amery. **The day haa 
long gone by. when British industrialists tended to look upon India aa their OWii 
preserve and to look u|>on Indian industry as an iitm*otiomic intrusion on their 
domain. On the contrary 1 liave found whenever I have discussed this problem with 
our own industrialista. universal readiness to welcome India's indiiHirial progress, a 
univeraal desire to lend their co-operation in helping forevard that progress and a 
confident conviction that in the growth of Iiidts's prosperity, there will always Ini an 
opportunity for British trade, provided we sui*i)ly India with what the neeas, and 
not simply with what we have been acctiaionied to sell in the past " ^ 

Mr. Amery said how strongly that vision of India's industrial future had appeal- 
ed to her imagination waa ahown by the eager reception accorded to tfhi plan pul 
forward by a group of Bombay liMiiistrtslists. An even holder plan laying groater 
emnhaais on agriculture than on am ial reform has hi^tn put forwarii hy the Indian 
Feaeration of l.ahour. What mstieretl in these schemes was the holdneM of their 
conception. The Government of India had shown no sign of failure to appreciate tha 
greatneaa of the opportunity before it in this respect. 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said: "As Mr. Bethick Lawrence has truly asid. progreti 
in other directions cannot be fully austatned if there ia a fundamental disequilibrium 
in the political structure All 1 w'ant to say is that these rafortns are the esaential 
req^uirements to provide the material foundations of the individual standard of living 
and collective resources, without which Indian freedom would niesn very little, either 
at home or in relation to the outside world. At any rate, there can ha no reaaon for 
not pushing ahead with theae reforms, while conditions for a political solution are 
maturing, so that at whatever stage the new conatitutioii comes into being, no time 
will have been lost in giving it the best possible start, nor ia it too much to hope 
that in the light of practical difliculties and the immense opimrl uni lias for Indian 
reconstruction, even |H>l}tical difficulties may find a truer perspective in relation to the 
immense politics! opfiortunity before Indian statesmen." 

"I am voicing the general aentimeiits expressed in the course of this debate", 
Mr. Amery added, "when 1 aay that we look forward undoiibUMlly to the aatisfaetion 
of India's natural aspirations to unfettered control of her desliny as s partner in the 
British Commonwealtb and aa a member of the comity of nations, fully worthy to 
stand aa equal with any nation in the world (cheers). We all look forward to that 
and we alao wish her to start on that new chspier of her history* under the most 
favourable auspices poestble—ai peace within herself and aecure from aggression from 
without sod some measure of unity is essential for that purfHMe— able to play her 
part in eontributiog to the peace of the world, able to make her coiitribotlon to the 
welfare and to the culture and the thought of the world and enjoying in ever-ioereaa- 
ing measure prosperity, health and happiness." (cheers:) 


The International Monetary Conference 

India’s Proposals Rejected 

India’s tpcond proposal to the International Monetary Conference at Bretton- 
wood (New Hampsire) waa rejected on the 6Ui July 1944. It was an amendment 
presented bv Sir Shanmukham Chetty, regarding the help throup^h the proposed world 
money fuoci to economically backward nations, such as India, China and others. 

Sir Hhanmukham said : am greatly disappointed at the attitude of the con- 

ference, and osp^ially the United States delegation, towards the Indian amendment 
seeking to mention specifically resources of economically backward countries as objec- 
tives of the policy enunciated in tlie joint statement on the fund.” 

Heexplsined : **rhe statement refers to balanced growth of international trade 
and maintenance of high level of employment as the definite objective in the working 
of the fund. It is stated that in these terms it does not meet the case of backward 
countries like India and China. The mere growth in volume of international trade 
will not necessarily benefit those backward countries.” 

Sir Shatimukban Ohetty elsborated that expanded imports and exports between 
Europe and America, for example, would not benefit Asiatic countries. He maintained 
tliat the fund only provided for Kuropoan and some South American countries, which 
have already established iiulusti-y but need to reconstruct and develop it. He said 
that the fund did not provide for the setting up of new indusiries such as India pro- 
pose to do. Sir Sharimukham Ohetty said : *’What India aims at is more balanced inter- 
national trade, meaning that India should also be in a position to produce and export 
finished goods. If the standard of life of the vast milliotis in Asia is to be raised, 
these countries must be helped to industrialise themseiveB on a Urge scale. A purely 
agricultural country cBiiiiot raise iU standard of living.” 

He declared : ‘^Tho Indian amendment waa intended to enable these countries 
to get help from the Unij^d States and the United Kingdom in suplying those capital 
goods needed for industrial expansion. The position taken i>y the Indian delegation 
was consistent with the objectives of economic policy as stated by Mr. Morgeothan in 
his opening address to the conference.” Sir Shanmiikhsm Ulietty then quoted Mr. 
Morgenthau as Wyfng “world prosperity can only be built up by an increasing 
number of* prosperous customers, and prosperity like peace is indivisible.” 

Sir Hhanmukham stated : “The Indian delegation attempted tli rough the amend- 
ment to translate this noble sentiment into practice. To our surprise and disappoint- 
ment our amendment was opposed by the United States delegation.” 


The British Labour Party Conference 

Demand for Release of Indian Leaders 

A big surprise was caused at the Labour Party Confereuee in London on the 
iMh December 1944 when, in defiance of the Executive, who opposed it. delegates 
carried a resolution on India which called for the release of Indian political leaders 
to facilitate negotiations to end the deadlock. 

When the Labour Party Conference resumed to-day a composite resolution on 
India, submitted by the National Union of Rail way men, was debated. The resolution 
declared : “This Conference, being of the opinion that the granting of freedom to 
the people of India to establish an independent Indian National Government will be 
a decisive factor in the fight against Fascism and towards the unification of all anti- 
Fasciat forces, urges the immediate ending of the political deadlock by negotiations 
with all leaders oi the Indian people, with a view to the formation of a responsible 
National Government which will rally the entire population in India to the anti- 
Fascist cause. With a view to facilitating the uegolialious we call for the release of 
Indian Political leaders.” 

Mr. Charles Bridass moving the resolution, said that India was like a great 
running sore in the aide of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The Ezeeutivo 
sent a deputation to Mr. Amery and pat their point of view, and there the problem 
teemed to have been left. ’ Tiie Viceroy, in his speech in Calcutta, said that ths 
Govecnnicnt of India has done everything they possibly could and the next move 
must come from the Indian side. How could negotiations be conducted from the 
Indian side if the people who could put forward the Indian views were inaide 
prison dungeons ? If the resolution was carried, he expected Co see the Executive 
taking a much firmer line in the matter. 
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* . Mr. BrtdxM adM: “Wa era ba • great aation. Our battla^hipa era go 
nom m to aes. and our ormiet from land to land. Bat aa long oa laia povarty 
and deatittttion and this terrible aitaation aaiata in India, it la a blot on tha witoto 
Mmmuniij in ihia couiitrj and the Laboar movement. We muat throw oar aaergy 
Into thta fight. The Indian problem ia aa great a problem for tha laboar mova- 
meni, aa any o( the great domeatic problema which have been before the Confaranee 
thia week. 

Tha Member of Parliament for Weat Leyton, Mr. R, Sar^tuen, aaid that wa 
ahonld releaae Indian political priaonera who for yeara wiihout charge or trial had 
bean languiahiug in ciiatody. 

A proapeoiive candidate for the Button divialon of Plymouth, Mra, Luck 
Middleton, said : **'1116 kev to the Indian problem iadii Downing Btreat and it Ilea 
in the handa of one mao alone. Mr. Churchill ean go to Qiiebeo. Waabitigton. Oaaa* 
blanoa, Teheran and Moscow. If the Government are really in earneat with regard 
to India, why cannot Mr. Winston Churchill go to Delhi aa wall and there meet the 
Indian leadera.'* 

The Gonstruetional Engineering Union put forward a raaolution declaring that 
no time should be lost in resuming negotiations, with the ultimate object of India 
being given a place in the British Commonwealth of Nations similar to that eujoy^ 
by other partners. 

iMTgKftOPTIONS OagET OOMMITTBR BPOKttlllAII 


When Profeeeor Laski called upon Mr. James Walker, Member of ParHament^ 
to reply for the Executive, a delegate ahouled, protest against Mr. Walker being 
called up to epeak on this. He is an unfit repreeentative of the British Working 
class." Professor Larirt immediately jtimited to hie feet and aaid. "You ait down and 
don*t be ineulting. 'i‘he Executive is the body appropriate for choosing thosa whom 
It wishes to speak on its hahalf." The delegate again tried to protest, but Prof, Laski 
aeid : "You have no basis in your protest except in your natural tnaolettce to Mr. 
Walker.** 

When be rose to apeak. Mr. Walker aaid : T am sorry there are some people 
in the hall who do not seem to like me very much. If they do not like me. hecauae 
I have the habit of sfieaking in a forthright manner about some thinga^thev come to 
the rostrum a^ talk about— well, they will just have to put up with it. They ought 
to be able to take as well as give in our debatee". 

Mr. Walker said that the Bxecutive acoeptod the resolution of the Constructional 
Engineering Union. They opposed the resolution of the National Union of Railwav* 
men, became it carried the conference much further than the past declarations. In 
effect it would mean we Quitted India to*morrow. None of the Allied naliona, ia« 
eluding liiisaia, would wish us to quit India before the Japanese were defeated. Great 
Britain muat carry our duty to Indians ss well as to Burmese and defeat the Japanese 
In order to give India a rbanee for pfilitical self-government. Tha Crippa Offer had 
the backing of tha Labour Mitiistera in the Government and it stood to-day. When 
the Indian political parties formulated a conatitutioii it would be carried out. The 
British Government would cease to have any governing authority in India and India 
would poaacaa full and complete self -govern meat, 

BoppoRT FOR Radical Democratic Tarty 

There bad arisen, Mr. Walker aaid, another party in India-— the Radical l>emo* 
eratic Party. The Radical Democratic Party, a working class party, stood for the 
same objects aa the Labour Party— the lifting of atandardaoC life of the working elaae 
of India. It was not ■iiigiidiaed by the Government of India. It wanted fraa self* 
government for India and waa demanding an extaosioii of franchise for ever? citlaea 
In India aothata complete Demot^ratio India could be evolved. l*haaa people wen 
gaining strength all over India. The Executive yields to none in ito datarmlnatioa 
to bring abont aeU-governmant for India, hut wa do not believe that we ahall he 
oarrying oat oar daty to the Laboar movement In this coaotry, or to the Pfwfi of 
In&, if we simply adopt tha irraaponaibla attitada of wMbing oor hands of tte 
whole affair and leaving Indians to saUla it tbamsaivaa in the only way it would hi 
iettled whan people feel ao siroogly.** . , 

After Prof. Laeki deelared the reealt of the vc^og oa thSMrMlati^ thm was 
an apioar ior several mlnatea* Doe legate eboated to Mr. Waite, **Pot timt lo 
your pipe and smoke It**. Mr. Waite nported : "1 ean teke alt Ute eomea to te. 
sod joa esD*!.'* Thia waa tlie aaeoDd time doring the weak that the Ooolifoaot had 
aelca agaiaat the wiata of the Eseoqtiva. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address 
delivered hy Rigadharmapravina Diwan Bhadur 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar on S^Umber SOth, 1944. 

Qstherins up the Tsried sdfsntssee you hsTe gsined under the fostering «;trs 
of your Alms Mster, you are, most of you« about to pass into a wider world where 
you will come under new conditions, whieh will impose unaccustomed duties and 
responsibilities, but also offer enlarge freedom and scope lor talent and initiatlre. 
The subject of first interest to a young man about to start in life is naturally the 
aearch for a career. Thie, at all timea a eomewhat difficult matter, hat in theae 
later decadee become tncreaaingly hard. While education, both secondary and 
higher, has msde fairly rapid expansion, there hae not been a corresponding incresse 
in the available openings for the products of euch education. Every 
avenue of employmeut from Government Service to the independent 
professions, is or ts on the way to become overcrowded. The develop- 
ment of trade and industry, till quite recently, has been too slow to absorb more 
than a very amsll percentage of the qualified unemployed. 

In most countries it is coming to be recognized that large scale unemployment 
if a very grave social evil, which can only be effectively tackled by the full une of 
the authority and resources of the State. To fit educated youth with appropriate 
occupation has always been a rather perplexing task. In the peculiar circumstances 
of ludts it is one of special urgency and importance. The iiitelligetice and energy of 

S oung manhood must-have sufficient and suitable outlet. If legitimate openings are 
enied, then the temptation to follow out rash and rsckless courses may prove 
difficult to resist. 

There ana people who, lamentiog what they regard as the over-production of 
graduates, would counter the phenomenon by making education more costly and 
difficult, especially in Its higher grades. A lew would not hesitate to restrict 
admission to schools and colleges in drastic ways, leaving the disappointed many to 
shift for themselves. Not a few would take away from higher education what is at 
present one of its chief attractions, namely, as a gateway for merit to the better paid 
appointments in the public eervioe. Some would be content with insisting on 
special or additional qualifications as a means of reducing competition and at the 
•ame lime for eneuring greater efficiency among those employed. Othere would 
narrow the range of selection, without particular reference to efficieocy by meana 
of communal ratios and claee prefereuces. Neediest to esy, devices which serve 
but to contract, inetead of eulargiog the prospecte of employment for large 
numbers, will only aggravate the real enl. 

Ways and meaue for relieviug the tragedy of unwanted and idle talent cannot 
be indefinitely put off. The task of finding suitable remedies^ which will not narrow 
the benefits of higher education, rcquirea to be taken up eenously and in a broad- 
mind^ spirit. The matter it one which eonoems alike the Government, the 
University, and the public. The primary reeponsibility, naturally, rests with the 
Govern meat, as the eupreme guardian of the intereete and welfare of the people, not 
to speak of its unique position st lbs largest employer of labour and inteliigenee. 
It ie up to the University to consider, among other things, bow far its courses of 
instruction can bs endowed with a greater meaenre of relevancy to the after-earecis 
of pupils. The fact that some of the exietiog oonreee. as in Medicine and Engineer- 
ing, do directly lead to professional competenoy, is snffioisnt proof that tha cquippieg 
of studente for practical life ie not beyond the purview of recognised echeesee m 
study. An immediately practicable end useful departure would be the institotion 
of new or eltemative oonreee with e definite vocational ntility or trend, to wfaleli 
pupils with little or no aptitude lor academic eubjeote could be switched off at the 
proper eteges. This would have tha iaeideBtal advantage of relieviug the oooaeiooal 
over-orowdiug and oougestioa in soma of the elaaeee, aad also of cmviating the act 
uncommon spectacle of melsacholy proeesaione of stadente wandertag from claea to 
elate and from college to eoliege la the eeeioh for admitt^ce. Then there is the 
very helpful part which can be played by publie bodiee, industrial organisaidoas, 
If)4 9 lsssei end iqdlvldquls fseuerslly whOfiif pOfKited of inSotqqe sod 
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If tkab •yapsttiy and «o-«MnUon b* aoltotad-da piOTldlBg attnwtiT* opaalaga lor 
m Inenmiif iianbar of uniTonft^ moo. 

Itt tlM BiMotine, yon the new fledged grednetee een but nebe the beet of the 
eftnelioii. Thie it retliOT better el the moment then It micd^t here been, beoenee of 
the greet demend for treioed perionnel for eerrioee oonnecled with the Wer« The 
eholee of e profeeeion le, when elt le eetd, en indi? idnel metier, dependent on 
neoeeeltf, opportunity end pereonel inclinelion. iuet ee mneh ee in the matter of 
ehooeing e pertner for life. It eereoely iende iieelf to preciioel advice of e generel 
Und« But I will aay thia. that yon ahonld not make a haphafetd ehoiee« led by en 
Idle deaire to follow e beeten treek, or drift from leek of imaglnetion end energy 
into the flret opening that oflTera ; nor ahonld you be influenced eolely by the 
peenniary or other aiiperficiel etlractiona. It la at leaat aa important ee anything 
elee for your future heppineaa and aucoeiia that the profeaaion of your choice 
ie oongeuicl to your intereata end Tour temperament, end that it ia one for which 
you have the requiaite aptitude end capabilitlea. Onee you have made your choice, 
yon have of courae to atick to it end make it the eerioua bueineaa of vour life. You 
ehonld gain maatery of ita rulea end priiieiplea, ita unwritten ataiidarde and con- 
Tentiona. and apare neither time nor patience to acquire akill nud readlneaa 
in applying your knowledge. I need hardly add that, in atrtving fo; aitcceaa. you 
will nae auch meana only aa ere atrictly honourable end an your better nature will 
epprore. 

What work you undertake (and thia appliea equally to work outaide your 
profeaaton) must 1^ done aa well aa Ton can ; to cnRiire thia, you must refrain from 
taking on more then jfou can efiiciently deal with. 'Ihe temptation to overstrain the 
energies ia one to which ambitious young men are prone ; but it must be firmly 
lesiaied. You cannot aflbrd to neglect the ^equiremanti of physical health in the 
itreaa of profeaaional labour. Bnainesa auceeai and a comfortalile bank balance are 
poor eompenaationa for an enfeebled eonatitution and dimiitpihcil capacity for tha 
rational enjoyment of the good tbinga of life. A too clone and |)ertiiiatioua attention 
to the call of business ia apt to get a person into a narrow groove. The springs of 
enltnre wilt stagnate and eventually up. if you cut youracivea away from the 
raflning influenca of art and mask, If yon neglect those humanising atudiaa which 
serve to broaden the mind and help it to remain freab and alert, and nfhke no 
aerioua attempt to keep ahreaet of toe trends of advancing knowledge. 

You mtiat not he like those ahorkaighted and self-centred persona who are so 
engrossed in themselves or in the making of money that tbay have no time to apart 
for their duties aa citiseni and members of aorlety. Tbe education which yon hava 
received brings with it fresh op|)oriunitiea and also added reaponaibilitiea. Instead 
of being the recipients of the influence of others, you will from henceforth stand In 
poaitiona whence your own influence will largely tell upon others. Your new 
responatbilttiea cannot be properly diadiarged unlesa you take a keen interest in tha 
events and movements of the day, and keep yon reel vea convaraant with important 
questions aflccting the country and tbe people. Your minda muat he receptive of 
new farta and new ideas, and ^ble to appreciate other points of view than your 
own. But do not l»e carried away by catch-worda and party cries, and do not 
alaviably echo a more forceful person *a voice. No self rcapee ting person with 
pretensiema to education will blindly accept ready-made optnioiia, from whatever 
source, be it a book or iiewsfiafier or platform orator. It la i>esl in avery way to 
form your own inde}tetidant judgment on tbe data availabla to you. Only aa you 
can stand firmly an your own feet and aee Tour own way clearly will you be in a 
poaition to give a sound lead to otbera who may look np to you for advica or 
gvidanoe. 

Leaderahip it not a matter of poaaesaing a following, however numerous and 
isfloeniial, but implies a certain capacity for eonatructive direction. No country can 
attain to greatneaa without leadere wiee ae well as valiant ; but no country need 
deapair as long as ita aeata of learning can produce men and women of vision and 
•awtty of Jndgment, with the Intellect, character and phyaical vigour which will fit 
them to guida thair fellows aright. Never were the services of such more urgent 
and preaeing that at this anpreme moment when Indians deeiiny ia in the balance: 
and the neM ia not oonfiaca to politica, but ezteuda to all other apherea of natloiial 
lifa. Hie hour often Bode tbe mao ; and It may be that some of yon, tbe prodnola 
of thia UntTeraiiy, are east for that ardooot vole. 

At coy rat^ it can be laid of moet of yon and your generation that^ Ibrongh 
eorpocmie life of eehool and college, Uia friendly rivalnr and tbe team spirit of 
gemw. Ibe Intalllgent iwrtkipatioo in debates and dlacawtona, the ectlvltlea and 
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ftmenitiat miuia potalble by ^ UniTertitj Union i loeiil work mdods fhe poor 
ontaidfl the Univenity wmllii end thinge euch ne tboM. yon hero bed neefnl 
praperetione, not only for taederihip, bat for thet which ia no ItM importent, the 
capacity for coooertad eetion. Nothing greet or leeting can be eocompliab^ In 
oooiel life without willing end orgenim co-operation. Giren fbia end the •pirit of 
mutnel eoeommodetion, which ia prepared to yield on nneaaentiel points of difference 
in order to aecure nnanimity on eaaentiala, there ia practically no limit to whet cen 
be achieved in the way of national unity end well-being. 

Even the communel diaagreementa which have grown into such regrettable 
prominence in recent years should be amenable to friendly settlement in an atmos- 
phere of reciprocity end neighbourly understanding and consideration ; the more so 
because they are not to any large extent doe to religious causes, but ere grounded 
mainly on divergences of motive and viewpoint affecting social, ecouomie end 

K liticel interesia. A reasonable spirit of genuine coint>romiBe has, at all events, 
tter chances of composing differences of uis kind than mutual denunciation or 
one-sided appeasement. 

There are many directions, besides sectional politics, in which the public spirit 
of educated youth may find ample scope for tisefni service. To help the Uiiterete 
masses to rise above their age-long condition of stagnation is a great mission, 
increasing in importance with the growth of the national spirit in India. It requires 
organised effort, not through paid officials alone, but to a large extent by voluntary 
ageucy, devoted to the spreading of popular education and enlightenment, the 
improvement of traditional methoda of agriculture and industry, and the raiainf; of 
the general atandarde of living. Another fruitful field ia the reform of injurioua 
aocial cuatoma which, having largely outlived their original purpose and utility, now 
hamper progress or oauae needless humiliation or suffering. Life must be made 
worth living for all ; and the firat atep towards this ia to alter or eliminate, in a 
spirit of cautious firmness, all such sources of mischief as offend against that 
supreme ideal. The Wevation of the atatua of womanhood is a third great sphere in 
which there ia need for sympathetic and concerted action. The aeclnsion of women, 
with ita apotheosis of the purdah, is bound to disappear, at it is indeed already 
doing. Tbw fact that there are so many of them among the new graduates ia itself 
a significant indication of a better time coming. In that auspicioua future women 
will aurely play an increasingly useful psrt in sooisl and public life. This makes it 
all the more necessary that their fasllitief for education should be amplified, and 
that it should be on lines appropriate and adapted to their place and fnnetiona in 
the home and outside. Women should undoubtedly hava a juat measure of property 
rights (-—a matter in which the Mysore State was the first to take legislative 
action—), and likewise an adequate part and voice in public affaire. 

There are, of course, various other linee of proj^ress, which will suggest them- 
eelves to you. But in the case of all alike, their significanoe and effect at a time 
like the present can only be realized by viewing them, not independently by them- 
■elvea, but against the great background of national rehabiliation. For we are living 
In one of those momentous perioaa of revolutionary change which come in the wake 
of a protracted and devastating war. 

The greateet War of all time ia swiftly moving to its climax. Already, while 
It has lasM, It has inflicted untold misery and suffering on millions, and spread 
death and destruction on a scale hitherto undreamt of. Its influence on moral 
atandards, wliethar between nailona or among Individuals, has not been altogether 
beneficial. But, as against this. It has served to quicken many virtues usually 
dormant, such as fortitude, fellow-feeling, intenae love of country, heroism, self- 
sacrifice. It has In many different ways changed the aspect of civilization ; and 
more than this, it has altersd the angle from which men ere aeonitomed to view 
their own intereits and those of their fellows. 

War is no blessing even in disguise ; but it has soma mitigating features, and 
ao ia not an nnmixed anl. It can be pleoea to its ersdil than it makes possible large- 
scale innovatione and advanoementa which, but for it, wonld never have been attemp- 
ted. This present oonfiagration has oompretsed into the space of a wm 
few years dsvslopments— soisatifio, mechanical, economic, and other— whiob 
might have taken eentnriee to bring about. Agalnat the dltloeation of 
established eonditione of life, the inflation and ecarcity, the vexatione restrictiona on 
individual freedom, and the over-widening control over private action and diacretion. 
may be eet the fact that It baa led to a far-reaching process of nationalization of 
eeaential material assets and of the enlistment of bnman intelligence and inventive* 
nose in the common oanse. In tbeae and other ways the War has helped Ip 
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(tomonttitto Um tlmoet unlimited pomibilfiiee of ori^itfd pieaulog end ecHndinuled 
•eiivitj. It ie no eieggention to mj ihet, if ell tboee inmendoue elTorti, tlioee 
ttnequelled reeoureee end telenU, that eoneentreiioo of enthueieim. Mlfnlenlel end 
determinelion, which have been devoted to the aupreme purpoee of winning the War, 
ooold be diverted, when it ie won, to the reetoration and lecouetmclion of nallonai 
ciietenee on a wide front, mankind would find liaelf lifted to an almoit unirnttiu* 
able level of well-being and proaperitj. Ihe reenit cannot but be improved, both In 
prrformance and in quality, bj the fact that It would be brought about, not bv fear 
and compulsion as iu war time, but mainly by willing co-operation and free 
Initiative funeiioninjt within a comprehensive and approved national plan, 

Several countries have already tabmi np in right earnest the vital and eomplei 
qneaiton of post-war reconstruction. In India the time cannot be far off when she 
will be in a position to manage her own affairs, and ibere will rise a vast unmber 
of problems clamouring for attention. Ihose of you who can should begin from even 
now a close study of these problems and the manner in which they were bdng tack- 
led elsewhere. No doubt, cireumatanoee vary from country to eoiinity ; but It ahould 
be poeeible to learn eomething from the example and rxvwrience of other peoples, 
Slid occasionsUv even to profit from their mietskes. Soviet Uuesis sfforde the 
most eirikiiig instanoe in history of what reaoUite national pUnr'.iig can do in 
entirely changing the social and economic eberaoter of a vast terrurvry with racial, 
{lolitical and other conditions eomewhat reeemhling tboee we have here. In not 
more than twenty years, at a time loo when lite imminence of war had not bigun 
to act as a goad. Kiiaaia*s far-sighted leaders achieved a complete iudiiatrial and 
agricultural revolution, which has reacted |>ower(ulty on the cultural and all other 
aepeirU of the national life. It has also, be)ond a doubt, put Uussia in a )msiiion 
to wage a gigantic war, with ever mounitiig and impmaaive eucreMa, again i a power- 
ful and ruthleaa enemy. Nasi Germany, it ie true, achieved equally t|>ecUcular 
results in an even shorter interval ; but she did this through much more quoaiion- 
able totalitarian methoda, and then employed the reaiilting , strength eutl reeoureee 
for unecrunulout purposes of aggreiidistiment end oppression. A notable illustration 
of bold and stateeinanlike iilanniog, on a comparatively limited scale confined to 
eOGtel security nroUlems ie the famous Beveridge plan, which ia atill under diecuiaeion 
in Britain and hat not yet been implemented. Here iu India vafious important 
matters, such as educational reform, agricultural improvement, increased food pr^uo- 
tion, famine prevention, public health, marketing and transport fscllities, the 
extended use of mschintry end distribution of powsr, monstsry stsbiliution, end 
so on, are being considarM by special committees and departments. Notable spade 
work, aome ot which has already attracted much interest, bat been done In the same 
field by able and experienced public men and bodies. You will have plenty of 
material, therefore, in the way of resuUe sod reeommendetions, to study, digest and 
form your own opinions upon. 

Meanwhile, if you yonraelvee are hoping to take some ueefiil and active pari 
in building the India of the future, you will have to make very clear to you reel vra 
what is the sort of future you are looking forward to. It is not one in which not 
only will more wealth be created, but that weelUi wilt bs more widely and tquitsbiy 
diatribttted ; where effective measures will be put In band for eliminaiitig thoaa 
great enemies of progrees^poverty, ignorance, uiseaae, and oompulsory idleneae ; 
where standarde of living and comfort will be generelly raised, the purchasing 
power of massee materially increased, end the duty of finding work for the able and 
wilting accepted ae a natioual obligation T Would you not claim (or all persona no 
leaa than for youraelvea a due meaaure of life’s opportunities, in the way of ensuring 
to each individual the fall development of his personality, of providing him with 
aueh vocational training an may be auited to this cspimity snd aptitude, and there- 
after of putting him in the way to obtain appropriate occupation 7 Would you 
tolerate social arraogemtuU which impoead or perpetuated artificial Incqueliiiea not 
related to merit or character, or loteriered nc'crdlesely with legiiimate form of eelf- 
expresiion 7 Would you not require of any future polity that may be evotv^ thet 
it ebonid be democratic in cpirit and eubatanoe, that It ahould aafeguard the 
fundamental righu of free citixfaihtp, and that it ahould give to you and otbera 
like you a proper voice in the ordering of matters touching your own inieresta, loeal 
pereoaal and aoeial 7 It ia qnealiona like these which you most put to youraalvee 
and eontider in all aobrlcty ; for upon the answer to them will depend the kind of 
world you will be helping to build, and the cooditiona and mateiinli you wBl 
eontribnte to the work of rseonatmetioo. 

It may, poealbly, oeeur lo tome nmoiig you whether, In ttm eiienmalinem hi 
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whleh onr eonntrr it pltetd, it would not be bott to follow the nethod the of wite 
erohitect, end build from the bottom upwtrdt. teouriuK the foondutioot. ioeteed of 
from roofing to ground level. The work might begin with e reel end nibiteotiel 
fsteiiilon of the demooretic principle of eelf -government to the emelleet unite of 
popular life end common interett,* the villege, townebip, fectory. or, in general 
terma, the compact end convenient ndghbonrhood. Thia would leave to the 
people themaalvea the management of their own Immediate coocerna, and at 
the tame time eerva aa baala for further devolutiona of collective reaponaibilitj on 
larger and larger gfoupa. The prnceaa would find lia natural culmination In the 
antonomoua State, founded on affinitiea of language, mannera and cuatoma, and 
cemented by the bonda of loyalty and conatitutional rule. A broad framework of 
aelf«government in aacending atage of ezpanaion will, without doubt, be capable of 
aupporting the vast dome of a great Indian Union, offering ample ahelter for all 
peoplea and all varietiea of culture, and abundant Inducement for that clone partner- 
ahip among free and equal Btatea which la neceaaary for internal aoliditary and 
external aecurity. The very aubatantial advantagea evolved during a hundred and 
fifty years and more of the Britiah epnnectlon, in the way of a coherent political 
atrueture and a growing identity of national intereata throughout the vaat geographi- 
cal unity of India, ahould not be lightly abandoned without adequate aubatitntea 
being provided. On the other hand, the independence which conaiata in the aelf- 
auffioient iaolation of a number of rival aovereigntiea jealoua of each other ia not 
perhaps the safeat guarantee of national freedom. 

This takes us to a region more or leas of uncertainty and speculation ; and so 
1 atop, my object being simply to make you think about various vital questions for 
yonrselvM. The future may not altogether conform to your expectations. It is 
naarly always the case that visions are rosier in prospect than in realization, and 
Uiat achievement falls far short of the ideal. But this does not detract from their 
value as objective and aa inspiration. A clear conception of things not yet in being 
will itself tend to invest them with substance and shape. Without the uplifting 
power of our ideals we should be but as creatures crawling on the ground. The 
greatest men of all nations, the outstanding leaders, the spiritnsl teachers, the 
famous heroes, the selfless benefactors, all have been in their own way idealist but 
with a strong sense of reality ; in other words, they were dynamic person ali ties. 

Yoirth is eminently the season of hopes and ideals. It ia true enough that dia- 
illiinionment often follows in their wake,— *it may be because the hopea are pitched 
too high and beyond the meaiure of one's capacity, U may be because the ideala 
are ititufiicieiitly tempered with the elementa ot good aense and hard fact. But 
not on that account should you underrate their importance. Kntertaiu lofty aspira- 
tkma, cultivate generous ideala, but give to them the sharp edge of discipline and 
practical knowledge ; faith and confidence will then bring accomplishment within 
reach. 

The world into which you, my young fiiende, are about to go forth may be 
lull of difficulties and dieooungements ; but the resolute mind wiH find in it 
sufficient room for peraonal advancement and distinction, and abundant scope for 
unselfish service. You may not all of you, or all the time, win worldly succeie ; 
hut you ceil and should always strive for something much better, the approbation of 
your own con science. Uae your opportunitiea, then, well and worthily, and in a 
manner befitting your new position and standing. Preaarve by your attitude and 
by your conduct in life the beat traditions of your University, in its name and 
and on its behalf 1 hid you farawall, wiahiog every one of you pleasant, useful, and 
honourable future. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The following are extraeta from tha addreaa delivered at the Sixth Oonvoeatkm 
by Sir V. 7. Krithnamaehari^ JT. C* A (Betirtd Ikwan of Baroda) on Batur^. 
the lith Nevamber 1944 

Ihe war ta now nearing its end and vielory ia In sight ; and we are entering 
upon en age of reoonatruetion In which Um baele ideae on which dvBiiatioo leoli 
are being tested ao that a new order may be evolved. All over the world, non^ 
^indi ara thiakiiig ‘‘of a paaoa which witt a«Md lo M naSons the means ef ^dUng 
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U iftfflf frllhia iMf owb bonndtriii tnd wbleh will iffofil tmxatam «l| 9Wi 
Ui M iMdi liv« oat tlwlr lifM la fitodom fiom Imi and waat/* la oa? owa ocraaln 
plaat of potft-wardfvtlopaMali oooaooiie aad loelal. inbraoinfl all aapaota of aaMoaal 
Ilia aia Vmg dfawa ap bj tho govarDa»aBta» with loa objact of railing Ilia daplorablv 
low ataodarda of liftng. At ilia Exoallaoej Lord Waftli baa aaid : **Wa moat Uu 
lha poor man of India from portrij to aaettrily ; from lli-baaltb to rlgoor : from 

S aonoea to ondarauoding." Tbaaa plana ara not idaala to ba raallaad oa and tidita 
ranmataneea permit, bnt definite pro)aota to ba axaentad within the abortaat period 
of tiam, and afarywbera ample finanaial reaerTea ara being boilt op to enable tbla to 
ba dona, 'llm plana inoloda within their aeopa agriculture, loeiuoing Animal baa- 
baodij, Fotaata, and Ftabariaa ; Induairlea, major and minor : oommuuioallooa ; 
aiaetrio power ; and aocial wartioea in which ara eompriaad aduoatloii on a nation- 
wide aoala with pro? iaion for oomputaton for boya and girla between the agea of 6 
and 14 ; medical relief, public health etc. The goeernmenta of adeanoad Indian 
Btatea have alao taken their ahara in thia great mofemaut. The Trarancora gofem* 
mant here given a iiotebla lead ; aa you know, they have praftared vary oomprebeo- 
aiva plana for poat-war improvemanta and ara aoeumulatiog a reaerva fund, which la 
espaetad to amount to nearly rupaea eight eroraa. for their execution. AM tbla manna 
that a much more extended oae will be made of acienoe and aeleiitific reaaaroh than 
la the pact : and gradnaiaa in India will ba called upon to play a i^iaat part in tbla 
difficult tank of rebuilding the level of national life. 

In many reai»6i‘ta gruduaiea of recant yearn of thIa and other uni varaitiaa In 
India will ba more fortuiiaia than thoaa that completed their atudiaa before tlie war. 
Many of Iheaa latter ware faced bv the daily apectreof unemployment ; the depreanion 
that prevailed in 1929 and the following yeara made it extremely difficult for them to 
obtain poaitioue in which they could utiliae for the benefit of their countrymen the 
knowledge they gained in the univeraitiea at ao much aacriftca. Happily, thia aotil* 
killing axparienea will not be yoiira. Ihi the other hand, there * will be much diffi* 
culiy in securing, in aufficieni numbara, the qualified men needed by the govern men ta 
in India for their plana of rai^onatruction, A» I'rofeaaor Hill haa aald : — *11ia flrat 
of Indiana acientific needa ta to atrengthen and expand education and raaearch in 
biological acieneaa, in medicine and ita aaauciated aulijeota. in physiology and bio* 
ebamiatry. in genetiea and all appUoatioiti of biology to fiahariea, agriculture public 
health, pect*control, animal and plant diaeaara and foraatrv. Thera must also be 
better fscilttiea for teaching and research in rhvaica. Ohtmiatrv, Metallurgy and 
Engineering without which industrial prosperty could not ba obtained.** Provincial 
Oovariimente and Htatea aliould regard it aa their first roneern to eatabilab a aiifli- 
ciant Dumber of institutions for the puriKises described by Prof. Hill, eo thaireoon- 
atruetton may not be impedeii. Wbat ia imi>ortatit ia the widest diffuaion of the 
acientific epirit and the new order of values it creates. Nor will the need for the 
aocial acience-'aociology, philosophy etc.— ba leaa iiiaistent. Many of India's problems 
ara aocial and the raarijuatment of an old aocial order to suit modern conditiona will 
demand traiiied thinkera in large uumbera. Aa haa been wall aaid "Con temporary 
society ia veined with the blood of aciance ; no asi»act of life remains nnafTaoteo.** 

No form of aocial service ia nobler than that of aaaiaiing the maaaas of India 
to abetter life. Thia privilege will be youraand I wish you ail every auoeaaa In 
whatavei capacity it may fall to you to taka pari in tbia great aadaavour. Only one 
Cliiog ia important ; what you uuderteka, you must do ia the true spirit of aarvica, aa 
a laDOar of love. 

1 DOW coma to another topic wbicb ia murb in the minda of all of ua to* 
Acy-»tha coaatitational problem of India. 

India haa bean ofTcred the full atatua of a Dominion in the propoaala of the 
War Cabinet made in March 1942— the Crippa propoaale. Thie oto atands. ^a 
aooeaptioo of Dominion Statue repreaenta the high watarmatk politleal thoimbt baa 
bithaiV) raaebad. Aa you will recall, tba report of the Itiicr-lmparial mlationB 
Oommittea of 1925 deacribaa tba group of self -governing coromunitiaa oompoaadof 
Qraat BriUin and the Domlniona in the following tarma "Tbay art autonoinoua 
eommunitias witbio tba Britiab Empire, equal ia autua. in no way suboidinata one 
to anotbar in nny aapael of tbeir domeattc or extarnal afiaira, Ibougb united by a 
common allegianca to tbe Crown and freely aamwiated aa mambara of tba Briifsb 
Commouwasitb of Nattoi»a.** Tba baaic idcM ttedarlying ibe eonaaptioa are : Finlly, 
Qfeal Britaia and U»a Uoaaiaioaa ara aMoeiatad on a footing of aomplota fiaadom aud 
eaiiMity. Every aommunity ia at liberty to develop aeaovdiog to Ha owa gaalua aad 
MdMp^ Baa^y. tba mmoa link la tba Crowa wbicb it tba ayailiol Jt tbaaallw 
pf O^poiiweiria 4M>t m iBtwral Wtof IbtwMwtiiBtioii p( will 
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Thirdly, unity of politieul uetion it not teenred by control of policy by Britain or by 
iMtl or ooDStitutionnl proritionc. but it btted on Uie potteNion of common idcclt. 
The Britith Oommonwetlih btt tlwtyt been n powerful influence for peece ; and It 
it the pattern on which a world order for eecuring peace can be evolfed* 

My convioation it that India can attain ita higbeat political deatinv at a 
Dominion. At a retult of the Britith connection India nat achieved a tente of unity 
which did not exitt before. The Britith rule hat enabled ut to check the flttiparout 
tendenciet In our tpeiety and evolve a tente of common citizenthip. India hat alto 
imbibed from the Bnrith connection the love of freedom and rule of law which arc at 
the root of the conception of Dominion Statue. Betidet, modern India hat been coo- 
tiderably influenced by Britith culture and thought, Britith hietory, and Britith 
political institutiona. The war hat thown the kintbip of idealt in the fundamentalt 
of life between Britain and India. When in the "Teatament of Beauty'* the poet 
refera to the democratic way of life and tayt that 

'The high goal of our ^reat endeavour 
It apiritual attainment, individual worth, 

At all coat to be tougnt and at all coat purtned, 

To be won at all coat and at all coat attured.** 
he exprettet the central teaching of Indian thought. 

9. The late Mr. 0. K. Dat welcomed the goal of Dominion Btatuo for reatona 
which he explained thut "To me the idea it tpeoially attractive becauae of itt deep 
epriritual Rignificanoe. I believe In world peace, the ultimate federation of the world 
and I think that the great Commonwealth of Nationa called tiie Britith Empire— -a 
federation of diverte racea, each with itt dietinot life, diatinct civlliaation and diatinct 
mental outlook if properly ltd with atateamen at the helm, it bound to make a 
iaating contribution to the problem of knitting the world into the federation of the 
human race. I think it it for the good of India, for the good of the world that India 
thould Rtrive for freedpm within the common wealth.** 

There it another atpect. India it the test of the commonwealth principle, If 
the principle it applied to India— with hietory, culture and traditiona different from 
thoae of Britain and the Dominiona— it would be one of the tupreme achievementa of 
hietory ; and^’India at a Dominion will be a link between the civilitatione of the Eaat 
and Went : "It would build a bridge of underatanding'* between the two civiliaationa. 

The eatabli ahment of a Dominion oonititution for India immediately on the 
the oeaaatioQ of hoatilitiet thould be the Joint effort of Britain and India. I am 
confident that the beet mindt in both countrtea working together can bring about 
agreement on etaentiala among the important elemento in India’t life. If tbia be not 

E Mtible the procedure thould be that followed in regard to the Act of 19.35. The 
ritiab Qovernment thould arbitrate on the outetanding iHRiiea and ail partiea rouat 
accept the awards till they are replaced by agreed aolutiont. 

At the same time, we in India thould retiiee that the war has radically changed 
the character of our internal problem and that we should now re-examine it in a new 
setting and from a fresh point of view. 1 tbali mention two important consider- 
ation a. 

In the first pitot, the world hae become one in a real aense and ita parte, 
however remote, are closely linked. Ae Mr. Wendell Wilkie hat said **The nigh- 
ways of the world are crowded. From Hongkong to Narvik, and from the North 
Pole to the South, there are no empty teat, no air epaoei which are not traveraedi 
no land where intataeta on many people do not meet and may not eonfliot,*' Inter- 
dependence ie the keynote of the new order and everywhere, recognising this, powerful 
oouotriet are organising new meaturee of co operation with other countries in im- 
portant apberes of national activity. This ia the trend of world eventa— -the forgoing 
of new links. The lesson to ut in ludia it clear. The food problem for example 
has shown that the economy evolved in all parts of India over decades it organically 
connected and that the align teet disturbance in one place can have aerious repercus- 
alons all over the country. 

Secondly, the coming era hae been rightly deaoribed ae that of the "common 
man.*' All over the world, the main duty of governments will be to formulate and 
execute plane for eooial eecurity. India ia no exception. The gravest menace we 
have to face ie the low level of the nattonal income— mil Ilona of people living ia 
conditiona perilously near the etarvatioa level. The energies of all the governments 
in India will have to be devoted, for ae loi^ a time as we can foresee, to the eiagle 
problem of raieing the ataudard of living ; differencee, leligioue or provineial, do not 
Qomeintoltatair. 
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Do DOt ibete two faeton altor tbo oatuif of the problem of iolor^mmunal 
relettons in our country T On thU •nb}aci, the best adfioe we enn here hu been 
given by Hit Excellency Lord Wavell. He anid:— **Thnt two oommunitiee nod even 
two netione can make arrangemente to live together in epile of differing cultnrea or 
rrltgione, hietory proridee many examptee. The lolatiooe of the prwlema have 

varied iu Oiiada. the Britieb and Freneh elementa reached n federal agreement 

which operatee vetiAfactorily ; the French, Italian and German elementa in Bwitaer- 
land agreed on a different form of Federation. In all the above there were retigioue 
aa well ae racial diflerencea. In the United Statea many elementa, racial and relL 
gioua, have been ftiaed into one great nation with a Federal atruoture, after the 
bitter experience of a diaaatroua Civil War. Ireland hat a aort of Pakiatan, though 
the analogy in of coiirae only relative. The Soviet Union in Rueeia aeema to havo 
devtaed a new modification of tta already flexible ayatcm which will alao no doubt 
repay careful alndy. Theie exam plea are before India for her coiialitutioiialiita to 
atudy liui man cannot alter geography.'’ 

Aa regardi the Indian Statea. they have re()eatediv declared that they 
welcome the attainment of Dominion Statua by India and that they would M 
prepared to co-o|>erate with Hritiah India in aetting up a central goverunfciii for the 
effective co-ordination of matters of common concern, on condition tiiat, iti other 
apherea, their autonomy ia not affected and they have freedom to develop in accord* 
Slice with their diatiucrive genius and traditions. As Sir 0. P. Uamsawami Aiyar 
said, only the other dsy, “No Indian Slate has a right to exist which ia unwilling 
to come into line with the all- India national policy of obieota to the erection, creation 
and maintenonce of a central authority charged with the duty of looking after the 
affairs of India aa an integral unit." 

1 cariitstiy ljo|>e that these internal questions of ours will be reviewed in 
the light of the revolution in thought created by the war. If they are examined in 
the light of these changes— that all narts of the world have become intenletwndeiit 
and that the only preo<‘cupstion of the governments in India for many years will 
be the rslHing ot the level of living of Uie people— I am confident that, with the help 
of precedents elsewhere, a working arrangeineni can be effected which vill be in the 
interests of the miliiona in India. 

lb. Before concluding 1 would like to remind you tbat the real ODjeet of 
education is to make us understand life and its atgnificanoe. Moat of you will derive 
this Irom one of the great religions of the world. I would commend to you tbe 
following advice irom l,ord Haldane who did more for tbe maintenance of high uni* 
versity ideals iliait any one in bis generation. "What ia the lesson of it ail 7 It ia 
that you must aim at tbe largest and widest view of life and devote your higheet 
energies to attsiuing it. This view of life with its sustaining t>ower will come to you, 
if you strive hard enough, in one foriq or another according to temperament, intelleo 
tiiai and moral. To some it will come in the form of ChrtMiianity, to others In tbat. 

of some other high religion To yet others it will come in a more abstract form in 

the shape of philosophy. To yet others Art will bring tbe embodiment of the truth 
that thei >eai and real, tbe infinite and tbe finite, do not extatatmrt hut are different 
aatwcis of a single reality, buch a faith if it cornea will, aa tbe ex|«rienco of count- 
less thousands in different ages baa ahown, help you ill sickneas or in health, in 
l>ov«riy or in wealth, in denreaaton or in exaltation. Only, tbe faith muat be a real 
faith. No mere opinion, still leas mere lip-service, can sui»piy ita place. It neceasitatea 
renunciation of the tower for the higher and the renumiaiion muat be a real renun- 
ciation— extending if need be, to life tteeif To thoee who are worth moat, there 

comes home early in life tbe conviction, tbat, in tbe absence ,of a firm bold on what 
ia abiding, life becomes a poorer and poorer affair tbe longer it laats. And the only 
foundation of what ia abiding it the senee of the reality of what ia spiritual— the 
cooatent pretence of God who ia not^far away in the ikiea but ii here withiu our 
miuda and hearts," 
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The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered 
by Sir Mirza M. Ismail K. C. L O. B. E. on Nov. 18, 1944. 

Not many years ago, there were only six universities in India. There are now 
fitesn, and soon there will be many more. This is made inevitable by the increasing 
complication of our civilization, and tbs growth of our population, our commerce, 
and our wealth. Each university wilt have its own separate task to undertake, 
differing from that of any other. E^ich must work out its own salvation in its own 
way. and any idea resemblitig^ centralization of control, direct or indirect, would, in 
my opinion, be prejudical to their growth and development. Maturaliy there ia, 
and always will be. need for co-ordination, and for mutual cosMtiUn iou and 
influence. In the higher reaches of learning and discovery they will certainly 
arrive eventually at some scheme by which they supplement each other’s work, 
thereby avoiding waste and raising standards to the highest possible level. But 
also in ordinary university education, every one of them must bo willing to respond 
to the general influence, so that, for example, there may be uniformity of standard, 
however variable and individual the methods and courses may be. 

It is ridiculous that a first class post-graduate degree iti some universities 
should mean no more than second class in others. Both practical convonience and 
academical reotitude demand that there should be eqin valance. It is a scandal 
that the matriculation of some universities should be years lower than those of 
Other bodies, so that intermediate clasaes elsewhere are flooded with people who can 
hardly understand a word of spoken English. 

There are so many discrepancies, indeed, and iu many universities there is 
such desperate need for all sorts of reform that one can understand the temptation 
to create a central grants committee, or whatever it may be called, with cou^plete 
coercive pow^r by means of the purse. I am convinced, however, that nothing ean 
justify auch a method. The absolute fiidependonce and individuality of universities 
roust bh maintained. But in all academic affairs their mutual influence must be 
immensely atreiigthened by the strengthening of the la ter- University Board. It 
should have the most drastic power of non-recognition drastically used, branding 
without friendly scruples and without remorse that which is academically disreput- 
able. As for what ia administratively dinreputablo, thst is inevitably an affair for 
local governments, though, even in thin, the Inter-University Boord might exert 
itself in the examination of general principles, and might make an advantageous 
study of the appaling types of traifle chat in some universities have resulted from 
so-called '^democratic” methods, rboiigh, in considering this inter-university 
question, one naturally thinks still more of the constructive poasibilities of a free 
aystem of mutual co-operation, among the universities of India. 

There is one matter pertaining both to the dignity and efliciency of universities 
and to their mutual influence in which this university has set an example to others. 
It has realised that the standard, in every sense, of university work depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of the men on the staff of Che colleges ; and that, 
therefore, the salaries must be such as to attract men of the very highest quality. 
Here is a most dMlcuU problem. There are so many colleges which, with the best 
will in the world, are handicapped by meagre resources. Yet there is no escape ; 
^ere can be no compromise. Teachers of second-rate quality will not do if we are 
to do juatice to the young people of this generation. 1 believe that this university 
has gone far towards solving this problem, and its good example muit hive a 
notable influence in the country. 

We must have first-rate men. But it is to be remembered that ‘‘first-rate man” 
doea not necessarily mean * a man with a first-cUss degree”. Many of you will know 
whom I meau when I apeak of the greatest professor of English Literature in 
England within the last fifty years, whbae qualification for a profesorship of English 
was a third class degree in History 1 A dangerous example, the application of which 
would certainly land me in a absurdity I But I am sure you will agree with what 
I mean. Quite apart from variations between universities, and between different 
•ubjecte and different generations within 4he same university, a man’s academic 
worth, not to speak of his persoual worth, ia often far above, and often far below, 
his ranking in his university examination. 1 mention this because 1 think there ie 
a geiierel tendency to define a man for ever by the class of his degree, and this ie 
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•xlrtmely liMy to be «q ioeorreet definition of him. And Indeed it it nlmoel •• 
likelj to finuer ne to depreeUte him. 

In nnkiiiK coUci;e or uoivereity nppointmente, n maa'i worth miiit he the 
only eonaiderattoD ; ibis is a sphere to which there oao be no eonaidemtion of 
eommnnitj. How dinsstrous it would be to choose medical officers, or one*h own 
doctor, on coromiinai principles ! It would be etiually disastrous to chooee in thie 
way those wnose tunciion is iniellectiisl and moral leadership. Again, thsee firal* 
rate men, paid first-rate salaries, roust stso be trested in s first-rate way, eo that 
their work rosy be the vcty highest of which they are capable. If college teaehere 
are required to lecture almost on a school timetsble syaiem, lecturing perhapa four 
or fire times s day sir da>s s wcck-'sll 1 can say Is, that is not a college, and 
these are not professors or lecturers I 'ihejr' cannot l>e. This problem also has been 
tackled by Agra University, and the suggestion that reform might go still further 
ie only an attempt to strengthen the hand of the university. In the south, as yon 
know, colleges do not. in general, work on l^atitrdsya, and I believe that this two- 
days week-end is essential ki any man who wants to keep abreast of st*hoJsrship and 
produce original work. This arrangctiieiit is made difficult in the north, beeauae 
Other holidays are so iiuniGroiis, hut their random relief can never take the place of 
the Boholsr’i e^sturdsy and Sunday. And as for toislity of hon s, if we let 
colleges require of a man of iwenty-four tieitods. eighteen hours, of '^^eiuring a week, 
we shall simply get that sort of lecturing, and it will reduce our gouu men to 
hacks and keep most good men away. And to disiinguiah mslbemsticslly in thie 
matter, or in the matter of salaries, between those who take poat-graduate claesee 
and thoae who do not. seems lo me rather hs/srdous. 

Of similar importance to first-ratoness of prolessora is first-rateiiess of ooiirses, 
and this is why the idea of tlie three years' degree course is of critical Interest and 
imporcsrice. It is frequently said that the pass degree course in India is not and 
ne^ not be a really university afTfiir, and it is in the post-graduate classee that a 
man really bei*omes a university student. ^ 

Is this realty true ? If it is true, are we to accept it and be quite comfortable 
about? Burely we must challenge and change such an idea, ll degreea are not 
degrees, they should not be called so. Ihit I Mteve there is a general movement 
among the universiiies to see that their pass, as well as their honotits, degrees art 
genuine univeraity qualification. Now thta is roost obvioiistv the intention in 
Delhi. In the three years* course there is such coniinuitvof study, such opt>oriuoltT 
for gradual uiiderstsiiding by the maturing mind, such leisure as it were to IhioK 
and grow, that one feels we really have reached hero something more truly aea* 
demic than the normal two years' degree. 1 think that this chsngs should lie very 
•eriously considered by all univerHities. 

And now that this principle of (*ontinuity Is approved even at the pass degree 
etage, what are we to think of our present broken post-graduate courses, where two 
years is considered too long to trust a student (though in a small clsss, under the 
guidance of a professor), so that be must be pulled up after a year hy the Previous, 
and dominated by the ibouglu of it from the first day of term, and consigned to a 
final year of hopiiless efTort if he has not found his feet by I’revioue time, and there- 
fore hae lost his Vlass*’ already ? The iinivcraiiy idea demands that a post-graduate 
student shall be given freedom to grow into iiia subject. 

This university has always been conscious of its resrtonsibility towards the 
rank and file of the students, and has never neglected them. 1 am sure that it 
•haree the general worry slmui the inadequacy of the education given to them in 
ttotversitiee throughout the country. It would be {amusing, were it not in reality 
rather tragic and humiliating, to hear the remarks of military commentators on our 
graduates who come before them as candidates (or commissions. The simple and 
pregnant remark made by one of them the other day was. ''You really must edudute 
theee people better**. Now surely the kind of quality for which these seleeunra of 
military officers are looking— so vainly that the proportion of the re)eetlona Is 
eaormoue, quite apart from rejections on purely physical grounds— the kind of 
quality that a military officer should have is. In the main, just the sort of thlog 
Ihal we should be seeking to cultivate in all our undergraduates. They should bo 
well informed ; they ebould be alert, and accustomed to use tbeir brains ; 
they ehould be able to think clearly, without emotional dietraetton ; they should be 
able to espreae Uiemaelvee clearly and correctly, and they should have a certain 
capacity for Icaderehip. 

It not thie iuet what we sbonld aim at in our university colleges T You might 
•ay that leadership can belong .only to a few ; but still a certain degreo of ham* 
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•hip mutt ftll to the lot of til the tiny proportion of onr people who become 
unirerei^ gredueteo. 1 do not wish to dwell upon tbie mntter, or to speck sbout 
the revision of cnrriculs end methods which we in Jsipur have thought might meet 
this need in • new nniversitj. 

But 1 should like to consider, for s moment, one sspect of the fsilure of 
universities. Where are the men who in the days immediately to come, are to 
place themselves at the disposal of the country in its public life ? 

The great need of India is the need of men. The world to*day is above all 
else a practical world, and it demands results. What it is looking for is men who 
can and will do things. 

Think of the enormous development of the requirements of the country in 
respect of public bodies, even now, as compared with what they were even twenty 
years ago* The country is dotted over with legislatures, each requiring not only 
members, incorruptible, earnest, eelf-saerificing, tolerant, co-operative, but aleo 
ministers with the same utter freedom from axe-grinding and a still greater breadth 
of view and restraint of behaviour. Take again the enormous development of 
municipal 'life all over the country, for which we require equally honourable, 
incorruptible and strenuous men, if these municipalities are not to degenerate into 
something very perilous to the well-being of the state. 

Where are we to get these men if not from the universities ? How are we 
ever to get them unless the universities and all their colleges are determined that 
their atmosphere shall nurture such virtue and their daily routine shall give scope 
for its practising ? 

Speaking of municipalities, may I, without grave peril, say a word about your 
famous city ? 1 do not know~l am an utter stranger to this place— how far either 
the Government or the public of A^ are satisfied with the outward appearance or 
with the sanitary condition of this city. May 1, however, say frankly that it 
presents a most dismal and woe-begone spectacle even to the most casual visitor ? 
if 1 may give only one instance, I happens to drive along the Jumna Road not 
long ago. It looked toTme so utterly untidy and neglected. And yet what could 
not one make of such a road ? The road skirts the river Jumna— the river was full 
at the time 1 saw it— with that noblest of all architectural monuments standing in 
all its beauty <n the distance on the river’s bank, and with another magnificent 
structurq. Itimaduddaula's Tomb, on the opposite bank. On the other side of the 
river rises, as you know, the massive Red Fort, surmounted by the famous ’^jharoka" 
from which the Emperor 8bah Jehan is said to have gased during his long confine- 
ment on the wonder which he had created. Why such a splendid opportunity of 
giving the city one of the finest roads imaginable is neglected, it is not easy to 
understand. 

Purely, the citizens of Agra should bestir themselves, and, with the help of a 
benign Government, make thier citjj worthy of the historical monuments which it 
possesses, and to which it owes all its fame and not a little of its prosperity. 

But this, alas 1 is the tale that can be related of almost every city in India. 
How is it possible for any progrees, inward or outward, to be achieved if the people 

g et accustomed to living in an unhealthy and insanitary environment, and are 
abituated to filth and squalor ? Squalor and enlightenment cannot exist together. 
It is a sad commentary on the public life of our country that so many of our 
municipalities should be found so utterly lacking in efliciency and enterprise. It is 
here that the universities should help the country by producing men of the right 
sort. How is it possible for this country to progress and prosper so long as she is 
unable to produce a far larger proportion of men of the right mental calibre 
and character ? It is undoubtedly a fact that onr hopes are centred now as never 
before upon our youth. Men trained in old schools of thought, men wedded to 
tradition and precedent, and worn by the mental and spiritual struggle to adapt 
these to new conditions, seek and deserve relief from further responsibility. It is at 
such a time that you, graduates, are io training for entry, at no distant date, into 
the front line of service. 

Graduates, I should like to suggest to you certain characteristics which may 
be regarded as indispensable evidence of a good education , not one of them should 
be lacking in any one who is ricognfied by his university as its graduate. 

(1) Oorrectnesa and precision In the use of language. There is a whole philo- 
sophy of this. It Is not meidy a practical asset ; both Its causes and its efiecta lie 
deep in mind and character. 

(2) Refined and gentle manners ; for manners reveal the man, are the reflec- 
tion Qi fixed habits of thought and fedlng. 
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(3) The power end habit of reSeetion. An educated man muat beeomo able to 
•tiidy and think without the eupervieioti of others, lie must be— to some futeat--^ 
thinker, not • mere imiUuir. And ht« thought must t>e dtsi^>essioiieie. 

(4) Huthrieiit knowledge of history, in its ^brosdest seiiee, to eneble him to 
understsod the mein schievenients of men, snd to sen the past as baekgrotind nnd 
origin of the t restint. 

(5) Desire to improve hts knowledge end to ncqipre the power to do 
and to enp^y the tfiings that sre most worth while. 

The roots of sit these fine growths sre eenainty within every one of you ; and 
I am sure that insoy of your tesehets have eoiiglit for them, ana day by day have 
done all they could, in kiiidness and in wisdom, to bring them to maturity. Those 
who have had such teachers mid now must lesve them will miss them sadly, and 
perhaps for a time will feel even stranger and more ditlident than others in the 
larger world you are euteiing now. Vet yon will soon feel the strength with which 
they have inspinHi you and you can never lose what they have given you of their 
own generous life. New asHociations now begin for yMu^and with that groat idea 
of association inter-dev'endence, 1 should tike to close my address to you. For 
remember, not iitdetHUideiire but inter-dct>ein!ctice is tbc law of our life It is in 
ministering to one soother, in bearing one another's burdens, in sharing f'ao another's 
joy. that we realize our humanity and truly live. Such is the twrnmal life, and 
such is the way of nsltonsl and inter ational health, safety, and prosperity. Go 
out into the world resolved to serve your country in a spirit of true loyalty and 
devotion, forgetting the petty differences that divide men, regarding all the people 
living in this land as your own brothers. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address 
delivered by C. Ritjaijopalavliariur on Ho-revahtt 2S*\BA4. 

The tnts) numlier of students undergoing University education in India la 
about IJ lakhs. You hold nearly .V<X), that is, you are res|K)nsiblo for three per 
cent of the total tiumber of the University students in India. Universities piay a 
supremely important part in the system of Mliication in any country. Their 
standards, thtor methods and tbeir rtquiremeiits have a Urge share in the shaping 
of the sysu^ni of cducaiioii right through to the bottom. Dnivrrsittes should serve 
to raise the iiiteUertusI tone of so<^'tciy as a whole, to cultivate the public mind 
and to purify the iistioiisl taste. 'iTiey should enUige and at the asme time give 
sobriety to prevailing id^ss. 'J'hey should by producing men with trained minds and 
well equipped iiiidcrstaridhig fs<'ilitato the cxetcise of t>olitical power by the fieopte. 
It is only if fieople can elect enlightened representativf s to act on their behalf that 
democracy can do gofid and flourish. Apart from these utilitarian ftineiiotii, 
Universities should rehne the intercourse of private life. Applying these te^ls to 
Universities in India, the Sargent Report arrives at a dtsappoiiiiirig conclusion. I 4 !t 
os remember thsi the reimrt is not the prodtictton of ill-oisposea and diacontentid 
Dationalists. It is the considered tfflctal report ol a comniitiee guided by a very 
caimble and conservative Knglisb adviser who must he incllnea to justify the 
policy and work hitherto pursued in the field of education in India. Tbereimrt says 
thst much remains to be done before the Indian Universities esn be regarded as 
fulfilling their true functions. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the activities of our Universities have not 
been duly related tO' the practical needa of the community aa a whole, lliia Is 
very severe condemnstion. The t*otitical and economic condition of the country Is 
msinly to bisme for the deplorable atate of unemployment among University 
gradnatea in India. 20 per cent of them, it is estimated, are wholly unemployed. 
50 per cent are in jobs for which an ordinary High Hchooi education should have 
been enough. Only 30 per cent., it is calculated, can be said to have eecored 
employment of a type in keeping with tbeir attainments or commensurate to the 
time and money apent on tbmr education. When we enquire into any evil, we 
come up against multiplicity of esuses and tEcnerallv discover a vteioua circle, 
Deniing, however, with a particular inatitutlon it is wdi wa exnminn tte dflecta hi 
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thftt InititotloD Althongh there may be collateral eauaea and defecta elawhece. If 
we followed true and equitable principlea of national expenditure, the ontput of the 
UniverBitiee ahould be limited to the actual abaorptiou-eapaelty of the community. 
Otberwiae the waata involved would be moat Juatifi^ Our Uuiveraitiea are largely 
dependant on college and examination leea. They are unwilling to taka any atap 
which ’muBt mean a draatic reduction in fee-income. They do not therefore fan 
inclined to reduce adm^iona and bring them to the level of the auitable employ- 
ment available in the country. They may talk about planning, but they have no 
mind to plan their own out-turn to auit the actual requirementa of the nation. On 
the other band, atudenta and parenta of atudenta have become the victim of what 
may be called a new gambling habit. A few prize-joba are available and everyone 
who haa acquired the neceaaary previoua equipment aedra to inveat time and money 
in order to qualify for the mere chance of obtaining one of tbeae prize- jobs. The 
lucky onea are not neceaaarily the beat, for communal conaiderationa alao come in 
when the allotmenta are made. Thoae that get the prizea are of courae happy 
and have no cauae to complain* They are in no mood to see defecta in the ayatem. 
The reat, and they are the vaat majority, eighita per cent, are thrown upon their 
own reaourcea after having loat in th^ gamble. Theae proceed ruthleaaly to oua thoae 
that poaaeaa only a High School education in the competition for ordinary joba for 
which High School education ia enough. The wiae ana careful are ouated by thoae 
who have H(>eut time and money on an education not relevant to the jobs themaelvea 
but who have loat in the gamble for higher piizea. The evil thua apreada. The 
ayatem drivea boya who have aatiafactorily finiahed the High School courae to a 
acramble for Univerlaity education, in order that they may not be pushed out in the 
oompetition for employment, lliia explains the remarkably high proportion of 
atudenta in India resorting to Univeraitiea out of the total High School products aa 
compared with the proportion prevailing in Britain and Germany. One out of every 
three High School pupils goea to the Univeraiiy in India, whereas in the western 
countries mentioned it ia leas than one in seven. 

What I have said ia not the outcome of a bullock-cart mentality and anti- 
higher-education psychology developed in me by continued association with 
Sevagram. You can read the Sargent Report and find full juatidcation for all that 
1 have said. « Yet, aa that report admits, this does not mean that India is over- 

f rovided with University education* Calculated in relation to the total population 
odia ia the moat backward of all civiliacd nationa in University education. In 
Germany the number of atudenta in the Univeraitiea ^aa before tbia war 1 to G90 
of the total population *, in Great Britain it ia 1 to b37 ; in the United Statea it ia 
1 to 225 ; in iiuaaia it ia 1 to 300. In India it ia 1 to 2,206. The economic 
structure of the body )>olitic should be re-built. Things should be planned and not 
left to apecuiation and individual exploitation. The University programme should 
be an integral part of a acheme for the whole of the national life, ita present 
activities and Its hopes for the future. There should be no waata and no unemploy- 
ment or miaemployment of men and women trained at great expense. 

It ia a matter of congratulation that the old war against afliliating Univeraitiea 
aa diatiiiguiahed from unitary Universities on the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
haa ended with the Sargent Report. It haa laid down in clear terms that affiliating 
and examining Univeraitiea are a necesaity in India, because in a vaat country like 
India higher education cannot be concentrated in a few selected centres. 

The Sargent Report haa tightly observed tliat there is nothing to be said lor 
uniformity at any jiUge of educatiou in a country of India’s aize and vaHety, and 
that there ia great need for constant experiments at all stages. One experiment that 
requires to be made at once ia at least the partial use of the regional language aa 
the medium of instruction in colleges. The dominant position of the Univeraitiea 
proven ta genuine efforta at a change over from Engliah even in the High Schools, 
although It haa been made clear beyond all doubt that High School instruction to 
be efficient must be in the mother-tongue, the latest re-affirmation of this being in 
the Sargent Report. The language of instruction is a thing quite diatioct from the 
language of technical terms and a change over iq the one ueed not wait for an 
overhauling of the other. 

You did not Invite me aa one with any apeeial qualifioatlon to adviae on 
matters of education. You have done it, 1 preaume, because of my aervioe in the 
political field. You would. like me to tell what 1 think at this moment when out 
national aapirationa have received rebufia all round and it appears that our poiltieal 
liiek ia at ita lowest point. Even Hit Excellency the Ghaneellor. not to epeak of tJie 
pew graduates, may be aurpriacd if not disappointed if 1 oonelude my addiOM 
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viUKrai nakittK tome itniArki oo the potilioal tllattion, of oooim la laofcaaica and 
Manaar aaitad to tlio aeadamioal atmoapbara of Ihia ipitharing. 

A friaod io Canada reoeoiW aeni aia a marM copy of a Canadian magaaloa 
aoataiaing a cootribotion of iba nt Hon'bla Malcolm MacDonald, tha Brlilab Hljrb 
Oominiaaiooar in Canada. Tha artiola aaaka to explain Britiih tniettiiotia towarda 
iba Colontaa and towarda India after tha war, Tha Hritiab Migb Oommiaaionar aaya 
that tba primary porpoaa of Briiiah adminiatraiiofi, even among tha primitiTa raoea 
in Afriea, baa baan and will ba to train them to aland Brmly oo lhair own aoolal and 
politkai feet 1 do not know what Canaral Bmuia on tha ona hand or tha nativaa on 
Iba othar may bare to aae on thia point. But let ua aaa what thia high Brlilab 
official aaya about India. No ona can predict yet, aaya ha. when any })artioiilar colony 
will reach the goal of complete aelf government. But ao far aa the Brtiiah Govern- 
ment and the Britiah people can datermiua it, tha time for ita arrival in India baa 
been fixed. Ftir many jraara paat, aaya he. the Rriiiah Govern men t have been anxious 
to praaa ahead with reforma which would reaull in tha anaumptlon by India of the 
foil powers of a aovaretgn nation. He aaya that certain practical dilBcultiea prevent 
fulfilment and that these dinictiliiaa exist not in British policy but in India. Wo 
are told that partly tha Princely Indian 8 talea complicate ihc issue, hut •ha primary 
difficulty is thst the Hindu and Mualiin communities hsve not i^*en able to 
aompoas their )x>litical diflVrencea and to agree utH>n constitution of aat I governing 
India. The British High Oominiasioiiar in Canada is certain that if the |»eapla of 
India could agree amoi»g theroaelves, their complete national freedom either aa a 
Dominion or aa an independent nation outside the Commonwealth is sasiirrd at the 
end of this war, aa the Britiah Governraent have agreed as soon as tiie war has ended 
to imtilement thia policy in the letter and the epirii. 

You are well aware that I hold the view that these pronounecmeiita should be 
taken at their full face-value and constantly placed before the world, ao that when 
the time comes the British may be stopped from backing out of the fiositioii. In 
•pita of this ymlicy that 1 recommend to Indian ualiotialisiuij must say that read- 
ing thia article of the Britiah High Gommiasioner, one ia remindid of a Maha- 
bharaia etory, which is well known in India. When iheiruihful Yudhiathir said on 
the battle-field **Dead is Aswatthama the elephant,*' the Machiavellian^ leader of the 
Pandav forces loudtv blew hta conch ae the word 'elephant' was uttered. The 
message was partially iammed and Drona the i-oiumaiider nf tlie Kaiirav* Foreaa 
had to die having heard from the lips of the truihfiil Yndhisthir that bis son 
Aswatthama had died, A halftriiih is worse than a lie. What the Britiah High 
Commissioner in Canada has said and Bniinh propagandists all over the world are 
■eying ie not the whole truth judged from their present conduct. iM ua not be 
misled by the blast of couches. 

Does Britain wish to present these two points about the Princ^a and the 
Muslims as mere argnmeiita and excuses for a policy of drift and negation, or does 
Britain feel unhappy over these two difficulties and wish to pvercoitie them If 
possible 7 If the latter is tlie case, we shall accept any just and fair award that 
will end these difficulties at once. A court of arbitration may be constituted to the 
saltsfaction of the Allied Powers or of Canada and the United Hiatts where all this 
propaganda is done. Why should we wait for the end ol Uio war in the Far-East 
as well as in the West? Will the establishment of a reprcsintative government at 
the h^ of affairs in India be a greater diatraction than the Presidential rIeilioD in 
America 7 And are there not com(jensetiog advantages even if we should have to 
ittffer a temporary distraction 7 

*'Prioc6ly India**, as it is called, cannot complicate the issue if Britain makse 
up her minA We know bow the British Oovernors fienersl hsve dealt with the 
Frinoes in the past and are still dealing with them when they are bent upon eome- 
thing, llie etories of Oudb, of Nagpur, of Jhansi and of Hstsra can be reed even 
in e^ool books of Indisn History. The difficulty atmui minoritiee ie a problem 
that preeenU iteelf and is disposOd of in every part of the civilised world. We may 
and should conciliate every minority, but even the moet powerful minoritiee cannot 
be allowed to veto for ell time the lawful wishes of the majority. The majority bee 
never objected loan equitable distribution of power and responsibility and has always 
been agreeeble to the most careful and particular protection of every civic, economm 
and political right of the minoritiee that is known to the eiviUsed world. 

When war broke out in 1U39 and threateiifd to sprnad over the whMe world, the 
Indian National Ooogreee desired that to enable India io play her part in It, the 
peo^ of India ehould be declared free end entitled to full eelf-govemment Tho 
teq^eea mado it clear in repeated leeolutiooa that it did not adopt an attiindeol 
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r Mfism or neatrolitj in relation to this war. which it knew it could not do even 
it wished. It declared itself ready and willine for the fullest association with the 
Allies provided her claim for a status of independence and equality with the other 
free peoples of the world was admitted. The Indian National Congress made this 

K sition as clear as was the obverse of it, namely that it protested against India 
ing coerced into belligerency without recognition of her free status. 

The issue was not handled by the British Government in the manner that the 
situation demanded. As a result mutual distrust developed and became fixed as a 
chronic disease so that even His Majesty's Governments declaration on March II, 
1842, to which no exception could be taken hardly made any impression on the people 
of India. Still, had more patience been shown by the British mission in the nego- 
tiations that took place in Delhi in April 1942 and more earnest co-operation been 
forthcoming from the Viceroy, t'ae issue might have been solved. But as everyone 
now knows, greater attention was direct^’d to propaganda as to who was to blame 
than to a settlement of the issue itself. 1 do not claim for the Indian leaders that 
on their aide they made no mistakes in this connection. Blunders on one side could 
not bring disaster if on the other side were developed compensating tact, patience 
and atatesmanship. We could have saved the situation in spite of Viceregal non-co- 
operation if we had these qualities in extra-measure. Instead we succumbed to the 
temptation of competing in pride, impatience and dietrust and the negotiations broke 
down. The British Government were not prepared to go far in taking risks to 
appease Indian nationalism or in extending trust to those who showed so much 
distrust. They preferred to be content with such co-operation as they could getou 
their own terms and banked on the resources that they coula commandeer with the 
help and power of the physical authority they exercised in this country. They 
decided to fight Indian nationalism along with the Axis. They adopted methods of 
non-co-operation as well as of repression in conducting this battle. They met every 
symptom of discontent with repression and adopted the method of passive resistance 
against all proposals fer a solution of the deadlock. This policy continues and our 
own errors of pride and lack of statesmanship have helped the British. The futurd 
is hill of danger for world-peaop. Wisdom calls for a satisfactory solution of the 
Indian proble/n before the peace-treaty of 1945 overtakes the world. 

The honour of an invitation to address the graduates of this University was 
extended to me on more than one occasion before this, but I was prevented for one 
reason or another from enjoying the privilege. I am very grateful to the authorities 
of the Uuiversity for repeating the invitation in spite of my defaults. I understand 
that the invitation to me has displeased some of the people who hold the view that 
there should be no conciliation of Muslim opinion by any recognition of the right 
of separation for Muslim tracts in the future constitution of India. On behalf of the 
University aiithniities 1 must point out that the invitation to me was much older 
than the recent negotiations. In fact, 1 owe an. apology to the late Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Kedar, for ray jnability to accept bis invitations during his terms of office. 
Again on behalf of myself let me ask those who apprehend evil from my address, 
Is the case for undivided Hindustan so weak that it can be endangered by a speech 
of mine on this occasion ? Such fear does no credit to the strength of your con- 
viction. Obviously you doubt your creed. Or is it your view that these graduates 
who have gone through an intellectual course which has qualified them for various 
Degrees in your University are yet so poor of understanding that they cannot safely 
stand a single assaj^lt on my part ? It would do little credit to your confidence in 
University education if you think its products should be kept in intellectual purdah 
lest the purity of their beliefs and opinions may be corruf>ted ? 

I know that the University authorities do not bold such views and that I am 
giving perhaps undue importauce to a stray dissenter. But 1 feel that I had better 
point out the error of even one person who has such apprehensions. Our national 
problems are difficut and cry for solution. No one, least of all University men, 
should hold the view that truth is protected by suppression of opinion or that a 
University education that entitles one to a Degree is yet not good enough to enable 
one safely to hear some contrary opinions on national questions. 

And what is the heresy 1 am guilty of ? 1 stand for a solution of the Muslim 
issue on terms which have now obtained the approval and adherence of the acknow- 
ledged captain of our national affairs. The terms of solution are open to anyone to 
examine and criticise. By all means let us prefer to let things remain unsolved 
rather than agree to anything dishonourable or tyrannical, but it it not diahonour 
or BubmisBion to tyranny to allow the majorities in any area to be in more than sub- 
ordinate charge of the affairs of these areas, which is the offer that we made to Mf« 
Jinnah and with which he is not satisfied. 
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Muelim iMderthip his, in my humbto opinioo. shown sn inospneily tor oonr* 
ngsonsly following up its owndselsrsd polios. It is sssr ihs csse» thsi ws show mofw 
eoungs when demsnding something which Uia other party will not give, then when It 
orrises end cleims our scceptenoe end resi^sibility. The dangers end troubles of e 
•osereign separate Bute become more obsious when it is o(tmd than when It wes 
demanded and refused. The Muslim lisague obviously prefeVa controversy to the 
responsibilities of government. It finds a sense of suivess in fiiiietioning as a well* 
disciplined party in opposition to sny advance towards democratic rule in India, 
which is easier than the undertaking of a separate state in the nresent world. It ie 
not the champions of unitarv (lovernment, not the Akhetid HtndiisUn leadership, 
but the Muslim Ijeague itself that has dealt a aevere blow and caused a setobaek to 
the Pakistan claim. If the Ijcagiie's contention ia that Pakiatan cannot maintain 
itself without the inclusion of non-Muslim areas within its boundaries, It is a fatal 
admission against tbe case for separation and makea the argument for united India 
unanswerable. Yet this was one of the concrete claims over wdii(*h negotiation broke 
down. May be that this iaall to the j2:ood. It gives time for everyone to think more 
about it. If the Miisliins can reconcile themselves to a utiiicd and feder .; d Judia, 
they can have it and an honoured and even a privileged place in it. P the MuHitina 
want a halfway house in the shatMs of a (loitfecieraiioii of free uuiia in voluntary com* 
bination without prejudice to their potential sovereignly, they can have such an 
arraiigeroeiit teo. If they do not want to be a unit in any Pederaitoii or Confederation 
but want to be a separate sovereign Htate as was said when they met at Lahore in IIMO, 
they can have that also, hut we have stated the just, fair and feasible conditions under 
which they can have it. 

Then we come to the seemingly greater constitutional obstacle to fndian freedom 
and Indian democracy, namely, the treaty*protected autocratic rule of Indian princes 
in extensive tracts sprawling all over India. *i‘heir able rainiHtors speak two languages 

one the language of the modern world, of democracy and process, when they critU 

rise the Muslim l<eague*s attitude, and quite another language when they seek to 
bold on to the privileges derived from Treaties. Kiigagemeiiis and Haiiads. entered into 
during the time of the Fhiat India Coro|>aiiy, They claim alliance with tihe King of 
<ireat Britain and sover igii status as againat Indian iiationalinm. 1'fiey claim as a 
corollary the right of iion-accessioti to any Indian |>oliry based on democracy to which 
they do not inaividually and specifically give their approval. In itiiernsl admini- 
stration they refuse to march with the times and have so far faileii to give to their own 
people the political rights that the ficople of tbe provinces in British India enjoy under 
statute, although there is no difVorence whatever in the condition, cdiicaiioti and 
culture of the i^ople of the two iiitcriningled areas. The talk of their own geniua and 
tradition and develoj^ment along thoac lines is jost dust in the eyes of the foreign 
critic. They use the phrase internal auloiiomy iiieaning there!>y the maintenance of 
personal rule and opposition to tbe movement of dcmocrsr y t>crcobiting into their 
domains. They claim under treaty with Jiritain the help ol British military forcea 
to protect their aulhoriiy as against their own auhjecis. As i'rofessor Oouplaiid has 
described it in his recent hisik. the gatherings that take the mime of legisliitivo asacm- 
blies ill some of tbe roost advanced of ihese Indian Hiati'S ar*j still mere Durbars 
that add colour (o the grandeur of the (leraotial rule that t>rcvails in those areas. 
Psychologies! illusions of demoertry sre sought to be cremhil with the help of Isrire 
nominsted blocks that vote to order silently to nentrslisc any popular vote. Ilie 
Madras Btates, Mysore. Hyderabad, the Central Indian Hutes, the Kaaterii Hiates, 
the West India f^tates, the Kajputana Btatca and Kashmir, form together a great 
sprawling t>aU*h on the map of India and are a greater logical im|)ediment to the 
aspiration for unitary democratic rule in India than the vague and >in particularised 
desire of the Muslim l.<eagiie to form a sovereign Htate out of certain areas in tbe 
northwest of India and in East Bengal. What 1 have said about the absence of 
ooDStitutionsl government in tbe Indian Btates docs not mean that aoroe of the 
Priocea and their capable officials have not done a great deal for the prosperity snd 
happiness of their people. Indeed in some mstters autocratic rule can achieve 
quickly wbat takes constdcrsble time and management in democracies. Borne of the 
etaiee have advanced beyond British Provinces in certain matters that do not afleet 
the personal authority of the princes snd their ministers. But good government is 
no nnbstitute for self-government, as Dsdabbai Naorojl quoting Cam pbet I -Banner • 
man said 58 years ago, and is still as tone as ever before. 

That India has a great future is certain. My faith is as strong at ever, but 
we must shed tbe fond dream of driving the hsil into the bole in one stroke. We 
have to woik np to it and aoik |H>iiUvel]r. We must sbacdoo the ooiiia that ie ie 
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pitriotie to be in the wildernem nod thnt if we tToid present responsibility, the 
greet prize will drop on us es « gift of the Gods In return for the Tapasya 
of ebstention. We should oeese hoping that by some magic , our persisent 
refusal to help ourselves will outwit both the enemies of our freedom 
abroad and the opponents of nationalism at home and that till 
then we have only to be patient. Let us not imagine that by persistent 
abstention from exercising partial responsibility we shall achieve both our objectives 
at one and the same time, that of bringing anont internal harmony and confidence 
in place of discord and distrust, and or wresting full power from unwilling Imperia* 
lists who have our country and its people in their grip. If we wish to advance in 
our programme we must seize such opportunities and such power as and when they 
come, and use them to heal the diseases that have developed in the body politic. 
We should use them to build up the habit of a common purpose cutting across clans, 
creeds and communities and to establish social and economic con ions that will 
help us to become strong as a united people and sustain the responsibilities of 
freedom. The cry will be raised that this is defeatist mentality and that I advocate 
surrender. Of such clsp-trsp we have had more than enough. To give up an illusion 
is not surrender but wisdom, especially when that illusion leads us to leave the field 
free to Imperialism and those that thrive on it, to corruption and the full play of 
all anti-national forces. The confidence that if we seize opportunities and take up 
power and responsibility we can build up is not defeatism but the contrary of it 
Subjection has developed disesBeB of all kinds and I firmly believe that they cannot 
be healed by merely remaining in the wilderness and allowing reaction to do full 
mischiet By all means, let us keep our aim and our inherent right to a revolution 
intact. I^et us not be committed to a course that takes us away from the goal and 
the path leading to it But let us not discard precious opportunities for building up. 
^e handiest and most effective tool for constructive work that rebuilds a nation is 
the government machine. 

The journey along the route that I advocate may seem long, but it may prove 
much shorter than it may now seem. On the other hand the heroic ehort-cuts that 
appear in the map of our day-dreams may be nowhere available on the actual field 
and edrve only to leave the enemiee of progress in full and free possession. I advise 
thie on its own me.nts but let us remember also that when this present war termi- 
nates, as a result of experience gained therein by the belligerents, the status of 
international sovereignty will bo curtailed in material respects. *TDter-deperi deuce, 
not independence** will be the international slogan raised by the Great Powers. 
Excepting America, Britain and Kussia, all the peoples of the world will be less than 
sovereign. None of the small Btates properly so called or the States, which though 
big in size and population must lag behind in military and economic organisation, 
will be truly iiidppendent All of these will be treated as legitimate fields for the 
activities of the international Police, which is another name for the triphibioue forces 
of the Great Powers. Bat or rather therefore India will not be worse off than most 
of the so-called independent States of the world, if she takes up her own responsibility 
under any fairly decent settlement. The quality and numerical strength of our 
population are such that in spite of all that I apprehend may happen in the world 
^mediately after this war, 1 am ccrttdn that we shall one day be a great well- 
governed people . at the bead of the liberated peoplea of the world leading them 
in civilisation. Let mo hope that you who have received Degrees this year will see 
that day in your life-time. 

1 congratulate you on the attainment of your Degreea. in particular the women* 
graduates. Do not be depressed either by your unemployment or by your environ- 
ment. Even If you do not find work suitable to your equipment and commensurate 
with the labour you have bestowed on your education, remember your role as Uni- 
versity men and women and do what you can to raise the intellectual tone of society, 
to purify the public taste, to make people broad-minded and to bring refinement in 
private fife. In such endeavour you will find your happiness whatever may be your 
rank or condition, God bless you all. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered at the Special Convocation 
of the Patna University on the occaslou of its Silver Jubilee Celebmtion by 8%r 
Survapalli Badhakri9hnan on the 30tii November, 2044 
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I m deeply gretefal to the autborlUes of the Faina Univerai^ for their kind- 
aeaa in aeking me to speak on this memorable occasion when the Unirersity is eele* 
biatloK its Silver Jubilee. When 1 received the invitation, my first feeling was one 
of douDt-Hloubt, whether 1 had anything to say, that would not be a tedious repeti- 
tion of things more adequately said before, unless, avoiding that, I fell into the trap 
of developing some original solution of the world problems. Fortified by the hope 
that truths can bear repetition, 1 shall not amuse you with any novel tale of our 
civilisation, its cause and cure. « 

As institutions measure their lives, this University is very young, and your 
distinguished Yice-Cbancellor, who has served for four terms, though old in years, 
is yonng enough to see visions and act on them. The address, which he recently 
gave at the inauguration of the Utksl University, reveals bis oustinate Idealism and 
conatructive patriotism. 'I'hough he there reminds us that he is only a '^matriculate,*’ 
we know that he is a typical Universitv man, snne, tolerant, and devoted to the 
•ervice of learning and good manners. When he retires at the end of the year from 
the Vice*Chancellorship of this Universit];, be can look back iH)on a singularly 
varied, interesting, and satisfying life, and in bis period of retirement— may it be very 
long— be mav yet see his Universiiy pday an important part in the life of the 
province, and bis country grow into a self-governing,- contented and helpful partner 
in the Merated commonwealth of nations. 

Though this University has had about twenty-five years of life, some of Its 
institulions are much older, and the traditiona of University life in tliia city have 
been of great antiquity. Pstna^ and its neighbourhnod have been the stronghold of a 
tradition so remote and uninterrupted as to startio onr mushroom vanities. "As far, 
O Ananda, as there are noble places of residence,*’ says the Buddha, “as far aa 
merchants travel, this will become the chief town, the Pstaliputra, a centre for the 
interchange of all kinds of ware.*’^ Shortly after the death of the Buddha, the capital 
of the kingdom of Magadha was shifted from Ksjsgrha to I'Mtuliputra. Under 
Chandragupta Maurya, a vast empire was established which absorbed the dominions 
conquered by Alexander the Great. Pataliputra was even 4hen famous for great 
teachers of secular learning. Canakya propounded a scheme of government and 
political strategy which influenced the minds of the ruling classes for centuries. The 
great grammarians (Paidni, Pataujali,* Vararuci) were associated wit|^ this place.* 
Aeoka, whose edicts graven on rocks and pillars in all the provincia of bis vsst 
empire, preach in simple and familiar language the great truths of goodnefik, gentle- 
ness, charity, and mutual respect bad his capital at Pataliputra.* His councils were 
held here, and his missions of peace and piety set forth from this place* Many 
great teachers of Buddhism, from Mogalliputta and Upagupta, came from these 

Jainism spread from here to all parts of India including Afghanistan. It was 
in Pataliputra that the eleven Jain angas were compiled about bOO b. c. Digambara 
Umasvati and Aryabhata flourished here. After the fall of the Maurya dynasty, the 
tiunga line came into power, aud its founder PiiByaniitra repelled the forces of the 
Greeks, snd performed the famous 'horse sscrifice', according to Vedic rites. This 
Incident shows the rise of the Vedic religion. Under the imperial Guntas (4th aud 
5th Centuries A. D.) Pataliputra became the centre of a Hindu revivsl. A Vaisiiava 
religion (which absorbed the beauty and gentleness of Buddhism) developed, Insisting 
on love and charity to all mankind. Yuan Cbwang found the city in a decadent 

^Archaeological evidence shows that the modern city of Patna is built on the 
site of the ancient Pataliputra. 

*Rockhill : The Life of the Buddha ^ p. 125, 

*Patan)ali illustrates the use of a certain preposition by the expression, anueonam 
pataliputram, J’ataliputra is situated on the river 8on. Even during the visit of 
Megasthenes^ it was situated at the junction of the two rivers, the &on and the Ganges. 
Apparently the bed of the river Son has changed its course. 

•Cp. srnyate ca pataliputre sastraksra psriksa atropavsrsavarsau iha paninlpin- 
gala Iha vyadil vararuci patanjali iba pariksitah khyatim upsjagmuh. 

SQf him H. G. Wells writes in his The Outline ol History ; '* A midst the tens 
of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and graciousnesses. and serenities snd roysl highnesses, and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost slone, a star. From the Volga to Japan hit name 
ia atlll honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it ^ has left his doctrine, 
preaerve the tradition of hit greatness. More living men cherish bis memory today 
than have ever heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 
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eondltion, tod tpeftkt to ut of the monnmenU of pett mttnlficenee. The city wee 
restored to power end prosperity under the Pels king, Dhermepsle, 810 A. d. end 
flourished for e while. Epifi;rsphie evidence reveels the glories of Petslipntre till the 
12th Oentury A. D., when it pessed under Mohemmeden rule. 8her Bheh, in 1541, 
built the fort of Petne which soon becsme e centre of trede end ettrected Europeen 
merchsnts. The Jesuits founded e settlement et Pstne in 1620 end the KnKlish hsd 
their own bese by 1657. In the years tbet followed the Settle of Plassey, Paine be- 
came e greet mifitery cedtre. On the 12th December, 1911, the new Province of 
Biher end Orissa was, constituted with Petne es its capital. 

The vtharas from which this province derives its name, were the Buddhist 
counterpert of the gurukules of the Vedic period, with their rsis. They were the 
resorts of Buddhist monks end nuns for study end meditation. *'To give viharas 
to the samghe, where in safety and in peace, to meditate and think et ease, the Buddha 
cells the best of gifts. Ijet then, the able men, regarding his own weal, have pleasant 
monasteries built, and lodge there learned men."^ As learned men began to lodge in 
viheias, students were attracted to them, from various parts of India, es also from 
distant Java end Sumatra, from Ceylon end China, from Tibet end Korea. These 
viharas were centres of Buddhist study for nearly twelve centuries. Fa-Hien (599— 
414 A. D.), who spent three year's in this city collecting rare Buddhist scriptures, 
speaks of two viharas or monasteries et Pateliputre, with six to seven hundred monks 
end thousands of students. 

I-Tsing tells us that et Nalende he sew not only those who were apprenticing 
themselves to ihe.religious life of a monk, but also those who had no intention of 
renouncing the world, and so acquired general learning necessary for the life of the 
householder. In the words of the biographer of Yuan Chwang, the subjects studied 
included the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidya, Cikitsavidya, the 
Atharva Veda and Baiikhya.** In the first or the entrance course a knowledge of 
the following branches of study was r^uired : Sabdavidya or vyaksrana, grammar, 
slipasthanavidya or arts and crafts, cikitsavidya or meaicil science, hetuvidya or 
logic, and the adhyatmkvidya or the science of self. 

During the Mohammadan period in Patna were established msny madrasahs. 
Sikhism also infiuenced the people, Patna being the birthplace of the Sikh leader, 
Guru Govind.« Pataliputra has thus been famous for its retreats of spiritual life 
and seattf of learning, secular and sacred. The author of Kathasaritsagara speaks 
of it in eloquent terms.* 

The University whose Silver Jubilee we are celebrating today, is built on the 
site and should continue the tradition of Pataliputra sacred to memory, consecrated 
by legend and immortalised by history. The University of Patna was founded in 
pursuance of the policy of the British Government which assumed charge of the 
moral and material progress of this vast country in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The first of the Indian Universities i(i the University of Calcutta, which 
was founded on 24th January, 1857, and in the course of that famous year, the 
Universities of Bonfbay and Madras were also established. These Universities were 
however only examining bodies, while (he colleges aflSliated to them undertook direct 
teaching. In 1882, the Punjab University was founded, which paid more attention 
to oriental learning than others ; and Allahabad was founded in 1887. At the end 
of the last century Calcutta University exercised jurisdiction over a large part of 
India— Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, the Central Provinces, Burma and Ceylon. 
A University spread over such an area cannot be expected to exercise adequate 
control over the afliliated colleges, or help in the sdvancement of learning or 
efilcienoy teaching. A Commission was appointed to suggest measures *'aB may tend 
to elevate the standard of University teaching and to promote the advancement of 
learning.” The Act of 1904 helped to make some of the Univereitiea into teaching 
ones, in 1913 the Government of India issued a Resolution favouring the develop- 
ment of new teaching and residential Universities, tnd restricting Uie area over 
which the affiliating Univeraities had control by securing a separate University fox 
each of the leading provinces of India. In pursuance of this policy the Univer- 
sities of Dacca, Aligarh and Benares, Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur were established. 

To Bstisfy the needs of the province of Bihar, which was the major partner in 
the newly-created province of Bihar and Orissa, and affiliating and examining 

^ Cullavagga, F/. i. 5. 

*tad Idsm diyyam nagaram mayaraeitam sa pauram ata eva namna pataliptt- 
tofiin ksetram laksmisarasvatyoh 
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tJaimtliy of the old type woe eiUbliehed ot Patna. Now that Orissa has become 
a separate province, it is onl? natnral that it should have a University of its own 
and we are all pleased to welcome the establishment of the Utkal University* and 
find amonft us its first Vice-Chancellor. 

Tlirongh modern Universities Western Culture has become an efieotlve faetor 
in onr cultural evolution. The country is reborn after years of trouble, and her 
oulture renovated through contact with the west. All the signs of a great Renaiss- 
ance, the surge for freedom in all aides of life, the new conception of a national 
patriotism and public spirit, are stimulated by western thought and criticism. 

When we stand on this site with its stones worn smooth by the tread of 
uncounted generations, when we incline before the monuments of the crestive eflbrt 
of earlier ages, the Brshmanical, the Buddhist, the Hindu and Moghul, in aupplica- 
tion for the renewal of strength, we are impressed by the deathlessiiess (mrtyu- 
njayata) of the spirit, that, though bent to earth, rises buoyant from the pressure of 
cruelties and inspirta us to new life. Generation have come and gone, standards of 
faith and courage have risen and fallen, but the spirit of the race is immortsi, 
renewed from sge to age in the great souls who most shiningly embody it. The 
history of this city is a mirror of the continuous development of Indian life and 
culture, which is not a haphazard collection like an album of old photographs, but 
a living organism where the life-giving currents still operate. They do not disappear 
though they change their incidence. The ability of the Indian mind to gaze back- 
ward, while moving forward, has made for both continuity and progress. In every 
civilisation there are certain constants as well ss certain variables. The great cons- 
tant of Indian culture, is the spirit which is not the product of one century alone, 
but part of a great vital thrust that had taken other forms in the far distant past, 
and will take still other Bha()eB in the unknowable future. This spirit ot India, 
which it is hard to analyse and hard to explain, is one in which ail Indians in 
different ways share, this strange and exalted feeling is that there is a kingdom 
not of this world which is within our grasp. 

In the ancient system of education the three main aimli of human life were 
recognised. We are producers, citizens, and men or human beings. We all need 
to make a living, the best that conditions allow. We all live in a society, and ao 
should be good members of it. We require a scale of values, an idea of the good 
life. The efficiency of a community depends on the vocstional or technicsl training 
given to its members, its cohesion on the civic and social virtuea cultivated by its 
members and its quality on the spiritual direction, the sense of vslues adopted by 
the society. The main purpose of education Is not exhausted by the first two, by 
the acquisition of knowledge and technical skill or the social virtues. There is a 
hunger which will not be appeased by these. The soul of msn is created for the 
vision of the Supreme. In its possession, though it were only a faint gleam caught 
from a great way off, is bappinesa. Bereft of it the human spirit is in torment. 
We need the attainment of wisdom vfhich makes for spiritual freedom. 8a viitya 
ya vimuktaye. The spirit of Indian culture is dominated by *the ideal of the 
integral or the whole man. In the cosmic staircase which the Taittiriya Upanisad 
describeB as consisting of five stages of matter, anna, life, prana, the simple consci- 
ousness of the animal or primitive msn, manas, the intellectual consciousness, 
vijnana, the integral consciousneBS of the spiritual man, ananda, we are of 
the fourth and must grow into tlie fifth order of awareness. 
Initiation into a higher life, rebornness, dvitiyam janma, is the purpoae 
of education. We are born into a world that is visible, phenomensl, material and 
directly observable, the world of science and law ; there ia another world behind and 
beyoncf this world, the invisible, interior, spiritual, felt rather than perceived, aought 
rather than observed, the world of spirit. To this world of spirit there is sn 
slement in us which responds, which makes us trust in a Reality that is beyond the 
perception of the senses, beyond the scope of logical reason. We bow before the 
tranacendent Reality which we cannot hope to enclose in any formulas formed by 
the human mind, but it is the source of the ideal that inspires the life of humanity. 
There is the pressure of the spirit in mao, the force that iospirea ua to aeek the 
better, not only in the order of knowledge but in the order of life. 

When we get beyond succesaiou, when the soul’s ground touches essential 
Bsing, we find the tnexhauatible fount of peace ; the peace based on a deep confi- 
dence in Ood. It is the inward tranquillity of mind that looka beyond anxiety, 
conflict, deetruction itself, that knows that pain and evil, even the world’i dark 
future is enfolded in a deeper imperishable life, that gives us the eye of compassion 
with which we can see the cruelty snd injustice of lii^ the violence of the strongi 
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Mid ibe fluiTerings of the weak. When the Upanieads declare that we mnat know 
the Self, when the Buddha asks ue to seek bodhi, or enlichtenment, when Jeena wama 
ua that only truth aball make na free, they are pointing out in different waya the 
inaufijciency of aecniar learning and the inadequacy of mere hnmaniam aa a guide 
to life. 

llie great teachera of ancient timea were not only learned but Tirtuoua. Yuan 
chwang gtvea ua an account of the teachera, Brahmanical and Buddiati whom he met.^ 
They had a disdain for^the allurementa of life, for its pleasures and prizes whi<^ 
were spread before them in vain. These strangely enfranchised beings lived in the 
world but were yet outside its jurisdiction. They carried on their duties with a 
decisive detachment and helped their pupils to b^me aware of a kingdom which is 
not of this world. 

This tJniversiiy In the immediate future will have to develop a poat»gradaate 
school for sciences and letters, and establish professional and technological institutes. 
If the young of the province are to be prepared for life in a modern society, the 
University will have to provide facilities for training in the scientific, agricuitural, 
and industrial departments. These developments will have to take place, war or no 
war. In the hour of her worst peril. Great Britain did not say 'let us win the war 
first before planning for the future.* Educational development is a part of the 
general plan for national reconstruction, which, of course, will include health and 
social security. If the University develops along these lines, it will carry out the 
traditions of the ancient University settlements but it will be disloyal to them if it 
overlooks the esHontial, spiritual aim of all education. 

Your University is a war baby. It was founded In the midst of World War 
I and has come of ago in the middle of World War II. We are all of one mind 
about tne cruelty aud injustice of war. Let us not hide from ourselves the actual 
meaning of war. Its history is written across all the skies in blood and fire, 
disclosing the shame and disgrace of our civilisAlion. War means the shrieks of the 
mutilated and the dying, the screams of children cut down or torn to pieces by 
shrapnel, in bombed cities, day after day, week after week, for years, leaving behind, 
when the war is over, thousands of soldiers, sailors aad airmen, blinded, mamed and 
mutilated, spitting blood out of their lungs, or beating their beads against the walls 
of mental hospitals. The conscience of mankind, which is not in the bands of a 
few ambitious politicians who manipulate the state machine, declares that war is the 
blackest of all crimes in human history. There is a profound feeling that, if we are 
to win the peace, if wars are not to occur again, we must bring about fundamental 
changes in the heart aud mind of the modern world. 

The most dangerous period is not the years of war when we struggle for 
victory, but the years whefi war ends aud we serve to win the peace. In the 
exaltation felt at the ending of a long agony, we will be tempted to overlook the 
measures necessary to ensure the close of a gross, selfish epoch and the beginning 
of a happier era for tortured mankind. The* statesmen will be busy as in 1918 
with the forms of» settlement but what happened in the years between the wars 


^ *There are men who. far seen in antique lore and fond of the refinements of 
learning, 'are content in seclusion', leading lives of continence. These come and go 
(lit. sink and float) outside of the world, and promende through life away from 
human affairs. Though they are not moved by honour or reproach, their fame is 
far spread. The rulers treating them with ceremony and respect cannot make them 
oome to court. Now as the l^tate holds men of learning and genius in esteem, and 
the people respect those who have high intelligence, the nonours and praisea of such 
men are conspieuoualy abundant, and the attentions, private and official, paid to 
them are very considerable. Bence men can force themselves to a thorough acquiai- 
lion of knowledge. Forgetting fatigue they 'expatiate in the arts and scienoes*/ 
seeking for wiaoom while 'relying on perfect virtue’ they 'count not 1,000 li a long 
journey’. Though their lamiiy be in affluent circumatances, such men make up 
their minds to be like the vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about 
With them there is honour In knowing truth (in having wisdom) and there ia no 
disgrace in being destitute. Aa to thoae who lead dissipated idle lives, luxuriona in 
food and extravagant in dress, as such men have no moral excellences and are 
without aocomplishments, shame and disgrace come on them and their ill-repute ie 
spread abroad.’* 

Extract from *On Yuan Chwang^a Travels in India, es9-^46 A,D.** £• T. by 
Thomas Witters, and after his desth by T. W. lUiys Davids, and 8. W, Bashelfi 
London, Eoyal Asiatic Booiety (1904), pp. IfiO-6L 
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ttowt the Inftdeqaacy of political Betilementt and the need to ednoate th* 
•pirit of man, 

Indian thinkere understand that peace or eanti is born of control of greed and 
aelBabnees. The Chinese make out that there can be no peace without harmony 
(bo) ao(l equality (ping). '^Peace,” said Anguaiine, ""ia the quietneia of order, ia the 
diepoaition, which, according to the likeness or unlikenesa of things, aasigna to each 
one its piace.** It ia an organic, balanced condition d! aociety. It is charity, 
intellectual charity, mutual understanding in which all those who believe in 
civilisation, humanity, order ahould co*operate. The aucoesa of any polttioal 
aettlement will depend on the economic and intellectual, the moral and apiritual 
factora. It would be disaatroua to deviae the mechatiiam aud neglect the human 
foroea that regulate it. 

The world has been burning for five years, and even when it was not on Are, it 
was steadily getting madder, more frightcued, and more full of anxiety, unrest and 
hatred. The blinaneaa of prestige, the arrogance of a master race, the fear of 
economic loss engaged the minds of the ruling classes In almost all oonntries. 
A pbiloBOpiiy of life which exalts lust for conquest and dominion, which makes a 
relmioD of war and a cult of mass murders, which puts gangsterism into uniform 
and calls it patriotism, which looks upon murder and atrocities as noble acts of 
duty, has been In the ascendant. There are laws against those who set a bouse on 
Are or murder another mnn. but if we burn whole cities and kill thousands of men, 
there are no penalties provided against such acts. The false philosophy has to be 
defeated in ihe world of thought. 

Nazism is not a sudden accident in the pattern of history. If it were so, wo might 
hope to secure a peaceful way of life, when once Nazism was crushed. ^J'ho pre* 
world suffered from a fundamental malaise in which not only the Axis powers but all 
nations bad thtir shares. A world of slave empires, racial diHcriminations, industrial 
•truggles, and wastages of human life through prcveniible unemployment cannot 
make for pegee. Ho long as we perpetuate such a world, 4e shall not have peace 
though we destroy the Hitlerite regime. 

If we would And the real cause of the contemporary tragedy when men live 
in a hell of hatred and destruction, when the means of baopiiicss [wovided by the 
resources of science are within our grasp, we have to look acc|H^r than the^political 
catastrophies or the economic disasters of a mechnnised induHtrialism in which 
starvation and overproduction exist side by side. Never before in the history of 
man has it been possible for us to create the world in which we wish to live. In 
the past the desires of men were not diiliciilt to discover, but the means for their 
satisfaction were not available in an adequate incaxure. Now, thanks to the marvels 
of science and technology, the means are available, but the act of spirit is lacking. 
In ancient India and ancient Greece^ the seers imagined great ends and built great 
civilizations, but they foiled, as the possibilities of good life were denud to large num- 
bers, possibly due to the iiisuflicieiicy of rcHoiircos. We have today wnormoiis resources, 
but are unaule to imagine great ends and so ruin is staring us in the face. The 
contrast between man’s greatnoaa and his wretchedness, between bis power and 
weakness, between bis oi>portunity and his plight is due to the failure of spirit 
to man’s incapacity to frame aud strive for great ends, the real values of the 
individual soul, and the ends of the State which are not prestige, power or 
dominion, but the happiness of love, the }oy of home life, the worship of God, the 
pursuit of truth and beauty through science and art. The world’s descent into 
barbarism is due to an anti-democratic philosophy of life. 

Sensible people are aceptical, disillusioned and unhappy as the whole develop- 
ment of recent thought which culminated in world-wars is anti-dr'mocratic. Owing 
to onr preoccupation with the scientific method, which has given us marvels 
and revolutionised society, we failed to understand the value of the individual who 
ia the creator of all science. As our study of the object — nature and society— 
Increaaed, our attention to the siibirct, the inspirer of all values diminished, 
Copernicus seemed to destroy the old, comfortable assumption that the earth was 
the centre of things and by disclosing the vast extent of the material universe, 
dwarfed the importance of man. Darwin thought that the species which survived 
were obviously those which were {best Atted to survive. When we take thia princi- 
ple out of its biological context and apply it to human affrira, we believe that 
there ahonld be no interference of the Bute in economic affaire. Man’a productive 
activities, economists tell us, arc governed by their own lawa and the leH they are 
iuterfered with, the better will they function, l^^^onomio activities, we are told, are 
not to be ittdg^ or directed by normal considerations. The pursuit of enlightened 
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•eU-interest, BenthAm decUm, would loud to tho good of society. Freud 

suggests thst the pattern of the adult mind is fixed in the relationships between a 
child and its parents formed unconsciously in early infancy. The individual is not, 
in any effective sense, responsible for his conduct. The behaviourist hypothesis 
dismisses the mind altogether. Mind is simply the sum of reflex actions of the 
nervous system, its responses and reactions. The scientific estimates of man, as 
biological, economic, pBvehological or sociological, have a strong hold on a consider- 
able section of mankiaa. If we speak of religion and philosopl^, plausible explana- 
tions which explain them away are offers. Religion, to Freud, is an immense 
superstructure, growing out of an infantile conflict with the father ; to Marx, it is 
an instrument of social domination; to sociologists, it is animism or wishful think- 
ing. More than the scientists or the philosophers, those who followed them 
seized isolated fragments of truth and exalted them into wide generalisations and 
became leaders of sects or schools of new thought. These ex^^nents of new smartness 
use all the machines of publicity and impose themselves on impressionable minds and 
All them with doubts about the value of the human personality. The gradual loss 
of the old simplicity and integrity, the progressive elimination of the human 
individual, has afftcted the roots of our life. 

Yet there is the unappeased need in man to love and adore, to dare and risk, 
to Buffer and sacrifice himself for causes. Lay religions of tribe and nation, of blood 
and race are exploiting man’s aspirings for the high and the noble. The world has 
become pagan and barbarous. We have mastered the world and the self but sold 
ourselves to the devil. 

When we therefore turn to the spirit of Indisn culture, it is not a mere 
nostalgic* longing for the past. It is necessary corrective for the civilisation which 
has taken a wrong turn, for the culture which has disintegrated. It offers a new 
integration of life, bringing religion and science, politics and business into a unity. 
If we are to make a better world, we must become different men with different 
standards and aspiratiolis. The great tradition of philosophy— Indian, Greek, Muslim 
and Christian, recalls us to our unity in the rational nature, our unity in the 
supreme end towards which we all should strive. Each one of us has by virtue of 
his manhood aiid not birth or social status the right to exist, the right to keep 
one's bo(^y whole, the right to seek those good things through which a rational 
creature may perfect himself, and the right to travel toward eternal life along the 
road of one's conscience. Human dignity requires that all men should be treated as 
men, not as things. We must enjoy, in the words of Asoka, danda samata or 
equality of all before the law, vyavaharasamata, political or social equality. Each 
oue should have an opportunity to achieve, according to his effort and bis condition, 
hia human fulness, to attain the fruits of wisdom and virtue whether he is digging 
the earth or governing a State. Social justice demands the free participation by 
each one of us in the good things, material afid cultural, which will help him to 
gain that inner libeity, which is obtained by knowledge of the truth and mastery 
over self. 

We have in India a double legacy of generous tradition and a blighting discord, 
a spiritual elation and an obstinate disease. We have preached equality and practised 
social inequality. The rigours of the caste system, the treatment of the Harijans 
are opposed to the spirit of Hinduism. Centuries before Christ, Yajnavalkya, who 
was a native of Videha (in North Bihar), laid down the maxim : "Let no one do to 
others what he would not have done to himself.’'^ Many of the great leaders of 
Hindu thought and practice have denounced caste arrogance and proclaimed the 
equality of all men and women. As a rule, it is the privileged who have started 
movements of liberation for the down -trodden. The history of human progress is 
largely a record of the re|)eated efforts of exceptional men who found life ba^ on 
servitude, insufferable and who set out to change it. In India we have had many 
Protestant reformers like the Saiva and Vaisnava saints, Basava, Bamanand, Kabir, 
Dadu. Nanak, Caitanya and Namdev, who taught social equality. At the present 
time, it is Qandhiji who lights a lamp of hope in the hearts of millions of the down- 
trodden. More than ever today, the world is crying aloud for revolutionary recon- 
struction and sensitive men are in the front of every great upheaval of human 
spirit. 

The Allied nations are fighting to maintain the right of nations to live their own 
life, the right of individual men to freedom of thought, speech and political action 
against brutal tyrannies which would deny and destroy human rights. In other 
words, we are fighting to release the whole earth from private and political appro- 

1 1 ^. ^ — 
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prlfttion to the beneficUl nee of menkind. We effirm that we eUnd for ptreuesion 
agmiDSt force, for the many against the few, for freedom against alarery, for know- 
ledge againat ignorance, for unfettered inquiry againat authoritarian dogma, for 
reason against unreason. We fight that we may surrire as free peoples. If the 
which the Allied nations proclaim are implemented at the Peace Con- 
ference, if there is a real change of heart, if imperialism is abolished, if race dis- 
crimination is given up, if a world court and organ Isatioii asa set up, the world may 
grow into a better place. 

In this war, Britons, Americans, Russians, South Africans, Poles, Indians and 
Chinese are in action tide by side. They look not at each other, but in the same 
direction. They fight for the common objective of a federated commonwealth of free 
nations. They have been fighting on land, operating on sea or In the air under com- 
bined Allied direction in all parts of the globe. In spite of the diversity of peoples 
and governments involved, the common cause has called forth in jsn unparalleled 
way the brotherhood of nations. If we can co-operate in the art of wars, if peoples 
of different races and nations can work together in a fighting partnership, cannot 
we show the same spirit of co-operation and brotherhood in achieving tasks not less 
strenuous than those of the war ? The brotherhood in arms should develop into s 
brotherhood in peace. 

We teachers have also our part to play in the development of the world 
community. We must teach boys and girls that civilisation is a co-operative 
endeavour and all nations have cootributM to it. In every educational institution, 
we may teach the pupils, not only legitimate pride in one’s own tradition and love 
of motherland but also the brotherhood of nations which modern conditions of life 
demand, the futility of wars and militarism, which mean the withdrawal of hnmeuse 
human resources from constructive service to society, the need for universal co- 
operation to the advantage of all, the respect due to the great men of all lands and 
the necessity for the pfactice of toleration of all creeds. 

It is empty rhetoric to proclaim great euda without organising the conditioua 
which make these ends possible. Where the Allied nations have the power, they 
i^ould even now set about implementing their ideals. The Indian situation at the 
moment ia full of anxiety, but there is no ground for despair. The demand for 
political freedom is universal, 'i'here ia no country in the world which would not 
rather govern itself anyhow than be ruled by another. Political aubieciion* is the 
root cauae of our progreasive degeneration in character. Sir 'J'bomaa Munro’a letter 
to the Governor-General, dated November 12, 1818, sums up the situation ; ’’The 
strength of the British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel 
every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree 

of protection which those of no Native power enjoy but these advantogea are 

dearly bought, lliey are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character, and of whatever renders -a people respectable.** 'J'o be deprived of the 
freedom to solve the problema of one's country is the most Repressing form of 
spiritual degradation that can be inflicted on thinking man. No amount of material 
improvement can compensate for the loss of apiritusl dignity. There may be great 
difficulties in being free. It requires effort and vigilance. But freedom is the 
eaaeutial condition of the true life for the people. Subjeclion ateriliaea a nation'a 
gonioa for civilisation. Political freedom means a great relcaae, a soaring of the 
spirit, which will mean a healthy renewal of creative activity. If Indian people are 
l^litically reatleas, if politics have become an 'epidemic', it la not unnatural or 
unintelligible. . ^ . . . « ^ i « 

We are not concerned today to much with the maintenance of past gloriea 
aa with the orgauisation of future progress. All schemes of post-war reeon at ruction 
aaanme a national government. In apite of British rule for over 180 yaara, the 
country is still an uneducated one. Twelve per cent of the people as a whole and 
only five per cent of the women are educated even to t^ degree of being able to 
Kaa and write. The type of education which even the 8*^ producea large 
numbera wboee opportunitiea are disproportionate to their ambitiona, and who are 
therefore transform^ into mlafita or enemies of aociety. 

Mr. Bargeni. with great imagination and resolute purpoae, • 

radical reorganisation of our educational aystem from top to bottom. Bia w]eeilve 
ia “to outline the minimum proviaion of public Inatruclion whl^ would place 
India on an approximate level with other civilised coantriec...Tbe expenditure 
InvolTed ic admittedly heavy. The experience of War auggeata tbitt whm » para- 
mount necessity can be establish^ tM money required «n and will be found. 
It ia lor India to decide wbetber t|M tipie )Mif arrived when a narioual ayatem of 
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sdneation ft t ptriinoant neeettUy.*’ Only tn Inditn gOTernment, btond-bmd on 
the will of the people, can implement the tuggeated acfaeme of educational 
development 

Profeaaor A. V. Hill, after hit recent viait to India, gave the House of Com- 
mons a ghastly account of the health of the country, ite morality from preventible 
diseases, its semi-starvation, its barely imi^inable poverty. He spoke in a tone of 

f reat urgency about the physical misery of the country. Expectation of life in 
ndia is twenty-six years against the British sixty-two. Only half the people born 
In India reach the age of 22 years while in Britain two-thirds reach the age of 60. 
50 per cent more tood is wanted in India for d* cent health and the undernourished 
are a prey to ill-health, infection and disease. Professor Hill believes in **the 
direction of all the methods of modern science and technology (including medicine. 
. agriculture, education) to the fuller use of natural and human resources and the 
betterment of the life of the people.'* The Russain example deindnstrates that 
modern scientific methods can raise very quickly the level of national eiiicieucy and 
prosperity. Like Russia, India is a land of peasants ; only 16 percent of her people 
five in towns of over 5,000 people. The vast majority are peasants and their urgent 
needs are more food, better food and health. The record of the Government in the 
past produces impatience and bewilderment. Only a popular Indian government 
can shake us out of our lethargy, combat illiteracy and superstition and promote 
industrial development. Professor Hill affirms that **progresB in national develop- 
ment could be sensibly quicker under a purely Indian government, able to furnish 
an urgent sense of national purpose and (faring to apply the necessary rigour of 
persuasion or compulsion.”^ 

Through a conspiracy of circumstances, India ia not only undernourished, she 
Is ill-cducated and over-strained. The vast majority of Indian poeple have no 
chance of full development, and are sufiering from almost universal depriva- 
tion and misdirection, and yet her potential wealth for human culture and 
civilisation is immense. H. G. Wells observes: *^10 spite of the tangle of 
oircumatances that* has frustrated the self-realisation of all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Indian population, its contribution to the synthesis of human thought 
have been such as to justify the belief that the World Revolution will release a 
vaster amount of understanding and serviceable intelligence from this agglomeration 
of peoples than from any other part of the globe.”* A free India will be 
able ' to make effective contributions to the culture and civilisation of 
the world. 

The British Government have declared their readiness to recognise and accept 
Immediately after the war a working constitution framed by the Inclians themselves. 
But if the Indians, at present, are unable to do so, the responsibility for it is partly 
the Britishers*. The British (^vernment has been in absolute power in this country 
for over 150 years but has so used its power as to create cleavages which t(^ay 
seem to be unbridgeable, and the suspicion is widespread that the British wish to 
retain in their Of n hands the effective reality of power and so are not anxious to 
help the Indian people to overcome the differences. It is an age of historic move- 
ment that we are living. Britain, by her long connection with India, is entrusted 
with the proud and fortunate duty of assisting India, by example, by sober 
friendly counsel, by material aid in the establishment of a just democracy which 
is impatient with feudal rights, which is intolerent of organised privilege, which 
aspires to see poverty abolished and an honourable social equality ensured to every 
person alike. TMs is possible only in an India which is united and self-governing, 
though not self-sufficient or self-contained. 

With the increased interdependence of the modern world, the independent 
nation-state is becoming more and more unfit for the organisation the world needs. 
A world organisation, working through regional groups, is an urgent necessity. Of 
such groups, the three prominent are United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the British Commonwealth of Nations. The strength 
of the British Commonwealth depends on the recognition of the unqualified nation- 
hood of its members. When the Dominions feel that they are free to shape their 
own life and destiny, they become equal partners in the common enterprise of 
working for a fellowship of nations. If India is granted full freedom as the other 
dominions have, she will be happy to be within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. When Gandhiji was asked to explain what he meant by his 'Quit India* 
formula , he eaid that he underywl by it that India should be entireiy free to choose 
^Spectator, 9th June, 1044. 

^Phomix, p, 157 (1942). 
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whathar ahe abonld belong to the Biitiah Commonweath of Nationa or not. Ha added 
that he was eerMn that the would ohooae to be a member of the Commonwealth, 
il ibe were entirely free. The demand for independence is a cry born of deepair. 
The Grippe’ offer contained the propoeat for Dominion Statue with the right of 
eeceeeion expreeely acknowledged ae part of the Oonetitution. So the queetion of 
Independence Tereue Dominion Statue loeee all point. 

A federal democratic etate with autonomy for the Provinoee and the Statee. 
ehould be our aim. Geographically, economically, and culturally, India ie one and 
indivieible. In a recent work, edited by Mr. O'Malley ae Modem India and the 
Weit, he obeervee: ’‘Whatever other elements of unity may be lacking, India ii 
united by a common culture, which for many eenturiee hae been cbaraotcrieed by 
remarkable continuity.”^ To thie cultural continuum, all racee and communitiee,' 
that have their home in India, have contributed. Indian musio and literature, 
ecuipture and painting, art and architecture, life and mannere and even religion 
and philosophy show the influence of varied traditions. Any attempt to break up 
this unity, to divide the country into independent sovereign states will be a tragic 
mistake, which will hurt the interests of all communities and the country as a 
whole. It will be disloyalty to the ideals aimed at by our statesmen, Hindu and 
Buddhist, Moghul and British. We may redraw the boundaries of provinces, but we 
should have a central authority to administer vital subjects of common interest like 
defence and foreign affairs, communications and customs. It will be a tragedy, 
which every partriot ehould try to avert, if India, which is one In political subjection, 
gets broken when freedom is achieved. 

If the Hindu-Muslim differences today are so acute, they are not entirely of our 
making. At a time when the people were beginning to think and feel along nationalist 
lines, we were invited to look ourselves, not as citizens of a nation, but as partisans 
of a community. Separate communal electorates were set up against the expressed 
wishes of the vast majority of the people. The nationalist impulse has been 
seriously hampered by these clever devices and we have now* the demand for the 
division of India. Even if we bring about territorial readjustments, we cannot 
avoid the problem of minorities. So long as there is the fear of the domination of 
one community by another, steps will have to be taken to secure the legitimate 
rights of all. Perhaps an impartial commission will have to be set up at the 
centre charged with the task of protecting the interests of the minorities. 

University men have special duty In dissipating the cloud of ill*will and 
misunderstanding and promoting iiiter-communal harmony. Political loaders on both 
sides, who have a superb confidence in the validity of their own prejudices, pervert 
historical truth to suit their own theories. When Bury said that history is a science, 
he meant that it must be released not only from the temptations of rhetoric but 
also from obscurantist obsessions and political prejudices. The interests of all the 
Indian people who have had a conAmon history are the same in the matter of 
politics and economics. • 

A self-governing democratic India is not feasible so long as the Princes remain 
outside the Federation. A third of India and a fourth of ^r people belong to the 
Indian States, Their territories cut across the roads, the railways^ and the rivers of 
British India. Many of the progressive rulers are ready to join an Anglo-lndia 
Federation in which the States and the Provinces will be free to develop along 
their own lines in friendly accord with each other. 

The States have no external sovereignty. The British Govern irrnt represents 
them in external affairs and protects their subjects, when residing or travelling abroad. 
Inter-state relations are all conducted by the British Government. The Slates 
have different degrees of internal sovereignty. Political upheavals all over the world 
indicate that the only safety of the Princes lies in the support of the people and 
not in the treaties that bind them to the Crown. Again, even the Paramount Power 
hae transferred responsibility for government to the people, where it hss direct 
sway and so the rulers, protected by it. have to follow the example. Beaidea the 
Btatea today are fighting with the Allies on behalf of democracy and against tyranny 
and they cannot legitimately stifle the movement for democracy and freedom in their 
own territories. Many of the States have introduced popular institutiona and are 
•howing great capacity for adaptations which is the only condition for survival. 
The power of paramonntcy will have to be transferred to the Central government 
where power will be ebared by the Provinces and the States, lliis government 
will deal with all mattera of defenoe, foreign policy, finance and power to intervene, 
ihoold government show signs of eollapee in either t he Provincee or the Stetes. 

I indie and the West (ld4l), p. 1 . " 
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At the time of the Grippe’ offer, H.H. the Mehenje of Keehmir welcomed it end 
plecked hie full eupport to it. 1 hive do doubt the putriotio princee would be quite 
willing to deel with the Indlen people end eo-opermte with them in the building 
up of e free end proeperoue India. 

Let ue reeliee that a revolution ie In progreee In our country, which reeted 
intereete may delay but cannot prevent It ie for ue to co-operate with a future 
from whoee coneequencpe we cannot eacape, while yet the chance of co-operation ie 
not altogether cloeed down. The evolving dynamic olhietory makeefor a democracy, 
political, economical and noeial and the Univereitiee muet educate the youth, not 
for the world that ie dying but for the one that ie etruggling to be bom. It ie too 
much to hope that thie Univereity, which ie celebrating ite Silver Jubilee today, 
which hae inherited valuee, valuee which are older than modern civlieation, will 
work, in the next twenty-five yeare for the emergence of a commanding aim, an 
overarching purpoae, a magnificent reeolve, which would capture the imagination of 
our people, drown our quarrele, overide our dieputee and make us ashamed of our 
own littleneeB and help ue to build a free and prosperous India ? 


The Utkal University Convocation 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinhai addressing the first convocation of the newly 
created Utkal University at Cuttack on the 2nd. November 1944 said 

I shall not be wrong in thinking that you all want **swarap*— the term which was 
need by Bis Imperial Majesty King-Emperor George V, in the course of his Royal 
Message (sent through his revered uncle, the late Duke of Connaught) on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Indian Legislative Aesembly, in 1921. Now it ie all to the 
good that a country should have economic freedom and political independence, if her 
people but possess the capacity and character to retain once they have acquired 
them and to hold their own against all aggressors. But what if the people do not 
possess such capacity and character, for want of which they are more likely to lose 
these most precious gifts— howsoever received or obtained^-aB soon as they are 
acquired. How did India come to lose her independence T What was it that led to 
the establishment of British rule, throughout the length and breadth of this large 
country, or rather sub-continent— as large as Europe minus Russia— and what was 
it that bad enabled the British to retain their undisturbed possession over their 
Indian territories for a longer period than the rulers of any important dynasty In 
India ? And bow Is it that, in spite of our strenuous efforts, the goal of Indian 
Hwaraj seems almost as distant to-day as it was a quarter of a century back ? 

1 wonder if any of you, with all your desire to obtain independence, have 
oared to answer these questions to yourselves, after a careful study of the subjects 
Involved in their consideration — the history of your country, its sociological condition, 
the capacity and character of your people, and also those of the British, whom 
you are so anxious to replace in the government of the country. To those who 
would care to grasp these questions, 1 would commend the serious study of the 
second part (dealing with India) of the late Professor Seeley’s illuminating work, 
^The Expansion of England.” which (though published over sixty years back) is 
still by far the most instructive exposition of the subject. If you will but study it 
with an open mind, you will realise the truth enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi 
when (replying, some years back, to the address presented to him by the Madras 
Oorporation) he stated his conviction that ’’swaraj would be the inevitable result of 
the enlightened awakening of the masses of India, which was a hardy tree of patient 
growth, and required the patient toil of men ^d women.” , , 

I fully share the conviction that the diffusion of sound political knowledge 
among the Indian masses Is the only practicql method for generating their ’’enligh- 
tened awakening” Remember that though an ^'emotional awakening’^ of the masses 
may be possible to bring about by indumng them to do certain thinn under the 
strcM of an exciting impulse, their "enlightened awakening,” whidi Mahatma 
Gandhi desired to usher, can only be brought about, slowly but steadily, by the 
diffusion of that sound political education which will require *the patient toll of 
men and women"— the effect and Influence, of whieh have not yet been brought 
into full play in our public life, and on our political activitiest by reason of 
"fmotional awakening” having cast its shadow on them. 
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Ideal Bybtbic of Government 

Allmott ftll adacAied IndkiDB ragtrd Democracy ae an ideal eystem of Govern* 
ment But Democracy ia at present assailed in many quarters In the West itself, 
by serious doubts about its success as the beat form of Gorernment. and is said to 
be on its trial. It is no longer felt as certain, as before, that the basic assumptions 
of the theory of Democracy are absolutely tenable and sound, and it is now h«d by 
many highly qualified political thinkers that these assumptions, when subjected to 
aearening criticism do not ring true— though there is a (>osslbility of a swing again, 
in the opposite direction. ''Gorernment by the people as a wbole^’— was regarded by 
Abraham Lincoln as the hall-mark of Democracy, its one differentiating criterion 
from Oligarchy, the goyernment by only a part of the people. But the greatest 
historian of antiquity, Thucydides— in his world-famous history of the Peloponnesian 
war— had put into the mouth of the most eminent political leaders and the greatest 
statesman of ancient Greece, Pericles, the definition of Democrcy in the following 
terms:— *'Our constitution is named Democracy, because it is in the hands not of 
the few, but of the many.*’ But the definition of Pericles— howsoever suited or 
applicable it might have been to the city-States of ancient Greece— is wholly 
impracticable if applied to larger areas, except by the method of the election of 
representatives, which system is regarded by many historians of constitutional 
development as the most important contribution made by our British fellow-subjects 
to the progress of mankind in good government. 

An eminent American authority on constitutional subjects, Mr. A. L. Lowell, 
sums up. however, his views on the soundness of the theory of Democracy, in the 
following terms:— *The conception of government by the whole people, in any lar^e 
nation is, of course, a chimera; for wherever the auffrage is wide, parties aft certain 
to exist, and the control must really be in the bands of the party that comprises a 
majority of the people.** And so ultimately the theory of Democracy breaks down 
ill actual practice into a government by only a majority of the people— thus postu- 
lating two parties in the State, and in ite Parliament. And far from being "the 

f overnmcnt of the people as a whole,*’ it is in practice only an Oligarchy in disguise, 
n the result, Democracy becomes the government (of a State, or a nation) tech- 
nically by the people as a whole, but practically by a majority onjy. The latest 
and sternest critic of parliamentary democracy is Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose "Every- 
body’s Political What’s What” (issued in September last) is a remarkable Aork for 
out-spokenness on the subject of parliamentary and responsible government, which 
many of us in this country set high store by. Writing at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight, with more than six decades of experience of public affairs, Mr. Shaw- 
one of the keenest intellects in Europe— opines that **the British party system should 
be scrapp^ ruthlessly.” .... . 

But this system— with all its limitations — has the obvious advantage ( as 
emphasised by Lowell) of maintaining-a pontical equilibrium or balance, In the State, 
between anarchy and absolutism, since for its efficient working it prquires at least two 
major political parties of which one favour a greater and larger measure of individual 
freedom— a drifting towards anarchy, without desirinic or working for anarchy while 
the other favours more and more centralisation— thus drifting towards absolutism,;! with- 
out desiring or trying for absolutism. Too much drift either way, when it is likely to dis- 
turb the balance, arouses a more or less general protest, and the voters then place the 
other party in power— which restores the political balance, the most important con- 
comitant of Democracy. Thus it is a political aystem, which, in its present form, has 
not been long enough estsblisbed, iu the world, to be said of it that it will neceasarily 
■uit the sociological conditions of all races and peoples, since it is a complex and 
and eomplicatd machinery of government, requiring special conditions for its 
success, which have not yet been found to exist even in ail the countries of Oonti- 
nental Europe, or of the two Americas. 

A Selfish Demand 

Nevertheless there is practical unanimity among educated Hindus— and their 
view Is DOW very largely shared by the other communities also— that the early, if 
not immediate, astabriabment of not only democratic, but full reapoosible, govern- 
ment (the system in which the Executive is responsible to the Legislature) ia 
absolutely essential to India’s well-being ; and Britain’s refusal to yield on this point 
till now has but aerved to evoke much Ditterneis agaiust that countrv, and to produce 
tremendous acerbity of feelinga against the British— which finds daily, nay, nonrly, 
exprestion in the presa, and on tne platform, in India, The argument that Indiana 
amid train theaselTes for polltieal independence by rebearsing, in the conrH of re 
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unduly long lerlM of yenrs, if not decadet, the whole drama of Britiib hiatory from 
William the Conqueror to King George VI, la regarded by educated Indiana to be 
aa aenaeleaa a demand aa it ia beliefed by ttiem to be taelnab, aince thev contend 
that the tame proceaa by which Nature compreatea agea of biological erolutlon in a 
few weeka of eaily embryonic life in themother*a womb, appliea equally to political 
evolution. Theae are but a few of the many argumeuta that— along with the political 
and the economic onea, with which yon are familiar— are regarded aa cogent and 
concluaive in favour of India’a ciaima to immediate economic freedom and political 
independence. 

The caae for Indla'a attaining awaraj ia, in my opinion, ao abaolutely incontro- 
vertible on much higher grounda man thoae uaually urged in ita favour, that it 
requirea no reaort to doubtful political methoda or aharp tactica. Confining myaelf to 
the moral aide of the problem* 1 would aay that the desire for independence apringa 
in the human breaat from the psychological phenomenon that an environment which 
conatantly suggesta a aubject people’a dependence, incapacity and inferiority aa com- 
pared or con treated with the position of vantage of its foreign rulers, has the in- 
evitable effect of debilitating, degrading, depressing and suppressing the ruled in their 
own estimation not to aay in that of others— thus reducting them from the high 
level of humanity to that of lower creation. The daily and hourly, conscious and 
subconscious suggestion of the inherent inferiority of the ruled, as compared with 
the rulers, is thus the ineradicable defect of an alien domination. This is an in- 
superable defect which even the best foreign rule-such as that established in India 
by the British— can not, in the very nature of things, ever be free from, and the sooner 
it ia realised and tackled, the better would it be for all concerned— whether the rulers, 
or the ruled. I can tell you from my experience that there are, in almost every 
British Indian province, public men and others, who had been members of the 
Central, or a Provincial Government and who have lived to see not only SecLetariea, 
but even Under-Secretariea, to Government, in their time, elevated aa members of 
the Government of Indian and even to the ranks of Governors in various province! 
—while they themaelves (inspita of their knowledge and experience, gained from 
ioaide, of the working of the administration) had been but ploughing the aanda or, 
at beat the lonely furrow, since their retirement from office. You will easily recall 
what but a few years ago threatened your own province but which was only avoided, 
at the leat moment by reason of a very strong protest by the then Miniatry backed 
up by public opioiou, throughout the country. Nor is it all. Except once (in 1921) 
and that for less than a year, no Indian has been appointed a permanent Governor 
of an Indian province and the recent photographs taken of the Governors’ Con- 
ferences at ilelbi— the Viceroy aitUng in t he midst of eleven Governors not even 
one of whom was an Indian— which bad appeared in the press, bad evoked feelings 
which 1 have no desire to describe. Those amongst us who repeat the alogan that 
it is not high offices that matter but it is the constitution alone with does, have yet 
to learn that it is me% who mould systems and trauaform even defective ones to sub- 
serve the end iu view. All these facts clearly point their own moral if they do not 
adorn a tale. A ayatem of administration ao galling and humiliating to the self- 
respect of the people of this country aa the one that obtaina at present carries con- 
demnation on the very face of it and the point needs no elaboration at my 
hands. 

But apart from the psychological aspect of the subject to which 1 have invited 
your attention, there fl another no less important, to which (in his Romanes 
Lecture for 1902) on The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of 
Mankind’ the late Lord Bryce— well-known aa the author of two monumental works, 
The ’American Commonwealth and modern democracies’— drew pointed attention aa 
bearing on the ethnological and the sociological aidea of the effect of foreign rule on 
a people leas advanced than their rulers or of a different race, or colour, from them. 
After having laid down the proposition that ’’the aversion to colour reaches its 
maximum among the Teutona”. Lord Bryce discussed at length the troubles that. 
In the nature of things, are bound to arise frequently between the rulers and tba 
ruled, where they belong to raoea not only marked off by colour, but alao In aoclolo- 
gioal conditions. 1 shall quote a passage from the very striking obseivstions of 
Lord Bryce The social relations of two races which cannot be fused raise problems 
even more difficult, because incapable of being regulated by law. Law may attempt 
to secure equal admission to public conveyances or public entertainments. But 
there are tniuries which cannot be prevented. Impunity corrupts the ordinary man ; 
and even the better sort suffer from the conscionsnese of their own superiority not 
merely in rank, but alao in strength and volition* One must have lived among a 
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waalrar rtoe io order to realise the kind of irritatioa whioh ito defeoto prodnoe in 
thoM who deal with it^ and how temper and aelf*‘Oontrol are atrained in raaiatinR 
temptations to harsh or abitrary action. It needs something more than the virtue 
of a phllosopher—it needs the tenderness of a saint to preserve the same courtesy 
and respect towards the members of a backward race as are naturally extended to 
equals^ 

These are facts which cannot be challenged or disputed by any impartial 
obserrer. It is much to the credit of the British in India«that such acts and inei- 
dents* as were mentioned by Lord Bryce had been steadily on the decrease, on their 
Mrt. consistently with the rise of a sense of higher self-respect, as the result of the 
diffusion of education, among Indians. But the broad sociological facts and ethnolo- 
gical conditions, enunciat^ by Lord Bryce, stand good for all time ; and have got 
to be taken into account in considering the problem, which admits of but one 
solution— the ecotioinic freedom and politit^al independence of the dependent country 
and its people. That seems the only solution of the problem, which roncerns the 
destinies of about four hundred millions of human beings —nearly from one-fifth to 
one fourth of the population of the world. Thus by incredibly slow* painful, and 
reluctant steps, many of us, who started public life long years back, witn far 
different views on the political problems of India, have been driven to this irrefut- 
able conclueion that the only remedy, for the very unRatisfaetory and deplorable 
situation In this country, is the establishment of swaraj. aa soon as possible. 

COMMUNALIBM 

Speaking about the communalism Dr. Sinha said, **The source of the poison 
of communalism, thst hss been for now nearly forty years corroding mir nstioiial 
life is to be traced elsewhere though we ourselves are not entirely free from blame 
for the growth of communal movements and tendencies. Those who will think over 
the matter dispassionately and impartially, will have to admit that the responsibility 
of the British Government for the present situation —howsoever well-intentioned 
their policy— has been no less great in this matter. That Iseing the position, it will 
always be very difficult for nationalist leaders to drive out the evil of nnmmunsHsro 
horn the land so long as it is freely and almost aggressively, recognised, not only in 
the admin ietration of the country but even in its constitution.'* ^ 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Col. Sir Kailas 
Haksar, Kt,, C, /. jE., LLD. on Koyem^er 4, 294i : — 

Half a century, all but two years ago, when this my Alma Mater was herself 
a stripling aged nine years. 1 came to these hallowed prccincts^to receive the sheet 
of parchment, which entitled me to fisunt a Hood and Gown and put after my 
name, in their inverted order, the first two letters of the English alphabet. 

During these years since 18^d6, a period relatively short from the standpoint of 
intellectual and moral advancement, what immense sindes this academic centre has 
taken, how its activities have broadened, how obviously higher the standard of know- 
ledge, in its multifarious aspects, has risen 1 

No one will question that this accelerated progress, in particular the conversion 
of the University from the mere affiliating and examining to the unitary type has, 
in the main, been due to the ambitious enthusissm and unremitting toil of a worthy 
father and a worthy eon, both inspired by love of learning for its own sake. 

I, therefore, marvel at you Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that despite your diacernment 
and the wide field of selection that lay before you, von should have chosen to 
unearth a fossil to deliver this Convocation Address unless it was yonr purpose to 
exhibit to the young graduates assembled here to-dsy the contrast between the past 
and the present in order to suggest to them thst the law of evolutions is operating 
in the sphere of knowledge, as elsewhere, that the recent rapid progress is only the 
earnest of more rapid progress to come and that therefore th^ owe it, to tbetaioivei 
no leas than to Uieir country to exploit to the full their wonderful emporiuoUtea. 

In any ease, while your incomprehensible choice baa heightened my feeling of 
embarraeement it has equally deepened mv eeuse of the honour you have done me 
by oalling me to my present task. I will content myeelf with saying simply but 
|d all •inoerity— **T^nk you yery mneb.” 
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To those yonng pereone who to-dey join the time-honoured guild of greduetee 
I would sey : Life is not {net e wpoderfnl edrenture ee you ehonld make It ; it Is 
ftlso B wonderful privilege. Hence it imposes greet duties. As the poet-philosopher, 
Lucretius, neetly puts it *'Life Is given to none in fee-simplsb to ell in usufruct.** 
It is more still. t*i^s ise raeiel heritege. 

You stand between the Pest end the Future : the world is yours to enjoy, to 
orgenliie, end to reconstruct. Your lot is cast in these sad times of turmoil and 
tribulation, but so has Seen the lot of countless others in the pest. Remember— 

"The troubles of our proud end angry dust 
Are from eternity, end shell not fail. 

Beer them we can, end if we can we must. 

Shoulder the sky, my led, and drink your ale^ 

To-day Mankind anxiously asks if there be no way out from gloom and horror 
Ino life end light. Gonturies hence in different circumstances but with human nature 
little, if at all, changed. Mankind may be asking the same question. But such a 
reflection should not make you hesitate to blase now the trail for great movements 
that you hope will build a happier world. You are put into the world to live and 
if you can to be happy. You can neither live nor be hsppy without displaying 
energy, without fighting, but your energy and your fights are vain, indeed harmful to 
yourselves and others, if you forget that you have a duty not to Posterity, that is 
too much to demand, but a duty to Humanity in your own short day. 

Man’s personality needs growth and development in its four different aspects— 
Intellectual, Physical, Aesthetic, and Ethical. These are the four facets of a complete 
life and the attainment of this consummation is dependent on self-culture for which 
you can*derive guidance from the store of accumulated Knowledge which will be 
available in increasing measure se time goes on and wisdom reveals her face. from 
behind the infinite folds which, in spite of the advsnce of civilizstion, still bide her. 
It is up to you to make of man— the jest and riddle of the world— its out-standing 
glory. , ^ 

Resolve then to 

"Follow Knowledge, like a sinking Star, 

* Beyond the XJtmoat bound of human thought 

and ad Tennyson recommended, to combine Knowledge with Reverence so that 
Mind and Soul may be in accord. 

Yet here incidentally a word of warning. Yon may wallow in books and 
acquire a name for great learning but Wisdom as distinct from Knowledge comes 
from thinking about what you have read not from mere reading. 

John Richard Green, the historian wrote 

"I know what men will say of me, *He died learning’.*’ Whatever men said 
immediately after bis death in 1883. it ii doubtful, if comment to-day beyond 
admitting his picturesque style says much except that it is a pity that he misunder- 
stood so much, of what he tried to learn. Hone the lees the hope of this honest 
man was no ignoble one. Let men say of each of you "He died learning”, and it 
may be, that you will get the chance of continuing to learn even after your farewell 
to thia short life. 

It is your duty to train and develop your Mind and acquire Knowledge, aa 
much Knowlodge as you can possibly obtain. Knowledge is like a deep well, fed 
by perennial sprinfs and your Mind is the little bucket 'that you drop into it. Keep 
your bucket shining and you will ^et aa larg draughts of crystal Knowledge as you 
can assimilate. The brain, which le the physical organ of the Mind, Is one of the 
two preoioua products of the aeons of Evolution ; the other is the imponderable 
**Sooial Instinct,** 

At all evenii remember that 

"New ocoaaiona teach new duties : Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still and onwards, who would keep abreast of Truth, 




At the outset, 1 refen^ to the present period ss **the sad times of turmoil and 
tribulation” and the lines I have joat quoted that "new occasions teach new duties.” 

I must elaborate both tbcee points. For a proper appreciation of the dictum 
that "the old order i^angetb, yielding place to new” let ns cast a rapid glance at our 
world’s history as piecea togewer hy the Sciencee of Geology, Biology end sn ever- 
growing host of other ‘Ologies* and as preserved in ancient reoorde— iorvivlng 
monumenta of a bygone Age, aince disinterred, and the written page. 
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Bcienea hu demonstrated that life only ap|>eared on Earth In the Lower Palieosoio 
Aae In the shape of small shellfish and seaweiKla, etc., when over half the period of 
one billion, 600 million years had already rnn. So it has to be realised that Man's 
appearance on the Earth had been preceded by the A^e of Fishes, the Age of Goal- 
swamps, the Age of Reptiles, the Age of first Birds and first Mammals, sIOm ete. 

Do not let this narrative shock any of your preconceived notions of your eherlsh- 
ed beliefs. You must keep an open mind and you must have the courage to face the 
truth. And for the comfort of your souls you may realise tfiat this process of evolu* 
tion may very well have been divinely ordained. No one can contest the belief 
begotten of Faith in a Creator whose Design is beyond the reach of logic based on 
demonstrable evidence and proof. 

But to keep to my point, namely, that Change which means unfoldment by a 
continuous process of evolution. Is a Law of Life. Just take a peep into the Kaleido- 
scope where you will see figures some eight or nine thousand years old. and you will 
recognise them all. You begin with Bumeria and early Egypt, you see the ^iraitive 
Aryans, yon get a view of the Empire of Darius, you witness the Greeks and rersians, 
the megalomania of Xerxes, and ^e glory and splendour of the Age of Pericles. 
You pass in review the Empire of Alexander the Great, you observe with reverence 
and awe, Biddharih Osutam and you get a bird’s-eye- view of King Ashoka’s Empir^ 
dotted over with bis bronze and engraven edicts. You now reverse your *Joy-tube** 
a little, you see the profiles of Confucius and Lao Tse, you see Rome and Carthage. 
You see the Huns and you alight upon the Byzantine and Sassanid Empires, you see 
the great days of the Arabs, the panorama from Cordova to Baghdad, Bamurkund 
and Bokhara ; further back you see the Mongols and obtain a view of Chengez 
Khan, Ogdai Khan, Ualaku and Tamer-Lane, and so on, Empire that *fall spocesslve 
and successive rise”, changes occurring in every quarter of the Globe. Meanwhile. 
Art, Literature, the Bcieiice of Politics, Religion every phase of human life and 
activity is undergoing change, change and transform ation,— God fulfilling himself in 
many ways. What wonder then that human society, human institutions, all that the 
will of man haa planned and wrought, have their day and ce&ie to be. You have 
then to regard the glittering Preaent againat the background of the hoary Past and 
realise that ^Hhe Knowledge of to-day is the ignorance of to-morrow.” 

To-day there rages a global war which has plunged Humanity into the direst 
misery. And oue wonders whether the words of Aristotle and Byrou were 
prophetic ? 

The former described how ’’States passed through tyranny, oligarchy demo- 
cracy« and back to tyranny” again and the latter versified, sententiously, the vagaries 
of the human lot. 

’’There is the moral of all human tales ; 

*l'is but the dull rehearsal of the Past. 

First feedom and then 'glory— -when that fails ; 

WesUb, vice, corruption— barbarism at Iasi.” 

But if you are a man of Faith, a convinced believer in the £aw of Evolution you 
cannot be a faint-hearted pesaimist. 

Borne do what is Good, others choose what ii Better, but yon should love only 
the Beat and hold fast to it, whatever befalls. 

Tolstoy said, ’’The highest wisdom is not founded on reason alone nor on those 
wordly sciences of Physies, Chemistry, History, and the like into which intellectual 
Knowledge is divided. The higheMt wisdom has but one science— the science of the 
whole. Ths science explaining the whole creation and man's place if it.” 

Tolstoy's philosophy of history was developed by applying to events on a large 
scale one great fundamental law that can be observed operating in the Uvea of 
individuals. 

Not until a man has liberated himself from the immemorial emotional delusion 
that be and hia Earth are the centre of things and bit mind aomeihing other than a 
purposeful function of matter determined by necessity ; not until then will he begin 
to approach his goal as a humau being. The evolution towards a truly biiinan status 
will inevitably issue in Tolerance, the Rule of Reason and the annihilation of ell 
dark aggressive instincts, 

Gontemporsry form of thought, critical and objective, deems itaelf far exalted 
above former religious forms. Yet it, too. forgets its limitations In that ii ia also 
a form of thought. And 1 have the intuition at tbit moment that t^ paat forma of 
thought will tome day be the future forma and may look down with e emile upon 
nnr entire critical period. I know the argument that all Gkida are bnt the mirrored 
imegea of our own corporal natpre, and if eu elephant were to belieTe in a God, it 

a 
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wonld have to be an elephant. Bat this it no diiproof of the being of Dielnitj but 
only a proof of the oarrowneei of the mortal mind limited to ita own law of 
imagining. I do not belong to thoee who believe in a heaven in Heaven. Bat 
neither am 1 to be reckoned among those materialiete who believe in a Heaven on 
Earth provided merely by better laws and machinea. Both beliefs are too laay, too 
easy, and ao must be suspect. 

It is a commonplace for each generation to say to the next that it did not have 
its successor's educatioifal facilities ; but whatever the truth may be, in my own 
particular case, 1 think I was unlucky daring my University years. I am no historian 
and no scientist, but my later life might have been richer, bad the History and 
Bcience teachings, of the 'eighties and’ nineties been innately less repellent than they 
seemed to me. History in those decades was striving to get away for sentimentalism 
and the service of causes and to become ‘'Scientific.” Ranke and Mommsen had 
done wonderful and necessary research work in Germany for Europcsn and Ancient 
Roman History, work such as a century later we are only starting to think about 
for India, but History, as those professorial giants envisioned it, could not deal with 
moral judgments and yet remain "Scientific.” How false was such a view the per* 
verted teachings of von Treitschke and his pinchbeck imitators have amply shown. 
Still claiming to be "scientific” historians, they invented a new morality to suit 
German national heroes whom a cUimed '‘greatnesB*’ was to set above normal moral 
standards. It only needed Nazism to go the whole way and out*nietzching Nietzsche 
to land a country in a sorry mesa. 

History ( it was chiefly English History) as taught in Indian Colleges in my 
academic days was certainly not what Bolingbroke claims to have read somewhere 
namely ^bat it is "Philosophy teaching by examples.” English historians had not yet 
claimed to be "scientific.” They were quarreling violently among themselves. A lew 
days ago 1 read some amusing rhymes in a letter from Stubbs to Green— this was 
before Stubbs' researches had upset some of Green’s most romantic statements, and 
the two were still in speaking terms. To quote the lines may relieve the tedium of 
this Address ’ 

‘Troude informs the Scottish youth, 

That parsons do not care for truth. 

• The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 

, History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery 
Froude believes Kiiigsl^ a divine. 

And Kingsley goes to Eroude for history.” 

The word was unknown then, but as a student I subconsciously held the view 
with which Henry Ford was later to secure headlines in the papers : — "History 
is bunk.” 

Needless to say I have jettisoned so puerile a view years ago. I had forsworn 
the idea years before 1 read Lord Acton's impassioned claim for morality in History. 
You will find it iu his Inaugural Address as Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge. But an inhibition remains; X am iuclined to suspect the ablest 
historian of misleading his readers unless he emphasises ethical values even at the 
expense of art. In no branch of study, iu no phase of life, can morals be 
ambulatory. 

In my Btudeiit days it was fashionable to be a materialist and to some extent 
1 was in the fashion, but the Science of my days was an unsatisfying diet. It 
certainly did not study the whole man and his needs, make it clear to him where 
hie highest welfare resides and point the way to its attainment. It deliberately 
ignored all man's higher faculties, his highest needs, and had started on its course of 
hypnotising the so-called cultured world into the belief that a study of the laws 
which govern the lower aspects of man constitutes the sum of knowledge. 

Science to-day is growing wiser. We see now that Science must be directed 
aright and such a direction can only come from an attempted uodoratanding of life 
aa a whole, as correct an attempt as each scientific guru and each would be scientific 
chela can reason out for himself. 

Only a correct underst nding of life can give a right direction to Science; and 
the so-called sciences that profeas to study man in his needs and objectively (that ia 
to say. without any reference to the fact that besides being an animal he is also a 
reasonable being) are as specious and ineffective as would be a science that professes 
to know everything about au while remaining in ignorance of the one important 
fact that out of it can come a living creature. 
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The eeme bliodDest. which elto pemdee Pbiloeophy, Edueetioo end the whole 
of modern culture, mekee the very fecnity of reaeon, which ie the greeteet gift with 
which men hen been endowed, et ite first eppeerenoe aeem to be en unmitigeted mie* 
fortune, since in its ezerciae he sees in hie reflections only e denial of lifc^ without 
realising in what direction a reasonable life can be sought, But in reality these 
sufferings are but the birib*pm>fiB of a new awakening consciousness that perceifei 
for the first time that all that he had formerly believed coyld give him happiness 
can give him nothing without showing him at once in what true life consists, and 
how he can live in accordance with its laws. 

The desire for happiness is the desire for universal welfare, the desire for uni- 
versal goodness ; and once reason haa ascertained that these are unattainable In the 
satisfaction of personal ambitions, then it inevitablv aceks a different form of life in 
which such desires can be realised. And such a life not only exists but lies waiting 
to be entered as soon as the level of animal -personal consciousness has been trans- 
cended, and man, rather than save himself, is willing to lose himself in higher 
service. 

To a man governed by reason, the renunciation of the welfare of the personal 
life is as natural as that a bird should fly instead of running with its feet. Because 
a bird runs with its feet, that is no proof that it cannot fly ; and because the 
majority of men believe that the whole of life consists in the satisfaction of material 
desires it does not mean that this is natural for a man, and that bis true life does 
not consist in transcending these desires, and so attaining the level of spiritual, or, 
if you prefer it, reasonable, consciousness. 

But what I have been saying is in no sense a plea for the rejection of science. 
On the contrary the ^oew duty * owed by every one of you, to your coiyitry and 
indeed to humanity at large, in conseqiienco of the world's altered sitoation is 
thoroughly to familisrise yourself with the body of Nature's laws discovered by all the 
Bcieiices that have so far been developed and built up. Indeed, it is yoiir duty that 
you, the young braini of India, should, sooner rather than later, adfd to the world's 
stock of scientific knowledge. 

Tbestudv of Science is indiepoussbie, too, for us Indians en masse from snothor 
standpoint. We have been, over centuries, grsdually esught in the tightening meshes 
of s wide net of superstitions to which the ssnetion of Religion bAs been quite 
wrongly imparted. This in India, as elsewhere in the world, has resulted from the 
exploitation of human credulity and of the apprehensive state of mind begotten of 
fear or actual distress. Superstition has arrested our progress and brought our true 
Religion, which baa a philosophic outlook and is based upon eternal verities, into 
disrepute in the eyes of the uodiscriminating. Un hesitatingly, 1 assert that "popular 
religion** in India finds no warrant in the teachings of the Vedas, the Quran, and 
the Zend Avastha, or in the teschinga of Gautaro Buddha, Mahavir, and Guru Nanak. 
Ou the contrary, all those sources of .spirHiial enlightenment inculcate fearless action 
in the eervice of the one God through the service of humanity and indeed of alt 
Qod'a creature. * ^ 

You must, therefore, studv Science in the same spirit in which an intending 
wrestler builds up his bone and muscles in order to overthrow his foe remembering 
that the most formidable enemy of man in " Avid Y a"— I gnorance. 

Make your intenaive study of science a preparation for the discovery of the 
eecret of man's true Destiny— the discovery of what lies beyond the scope of ex|)eri- 
ment and the grasp of Kesson. 

You will admit that the most eminent Brientists of the world, Pliysicists and 
Biologists, indeed explorers in every scientific field have had an intuitive feeling, nay 
more a glimmering— as through a glass darkly— of something which lies beyond the 
reach of their line of exploration. 

Let me now turn to typicellv mundane matters which form the substance of 
the eo-called '^burning question of the day**— Nations, the State, Constitution War, 
Social Services, Economic Beoooatructioo, and the rest. 

The first bssic fset thst the world haa to accept is that Humanity is one and 
indivisible. The unity of mankind should be one of the moet sacred principles of the 
olvilieed mind's creed. 

The Anthropologists divide mankind into several "races” sccordiiig to their 
complexion, stature, cephalic index, character of face, abape of nose, texture of the 
hair, ete., etc. But who can gainsay that all men and women belong to the epeciea 
Homo Sapiene T 

What are the feelinga uppermost in the civtiieed miod to*day T Horror of 
War and a longing lor lasting reaoe. War haa been admitted to be an Immeasur- 
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able follTf an inexpiable crime, an unpardonable eln, a homicidal madneea, an out- 
break of eavage fury, and a recurrent oataetrophe that maime and mare human 
cirilization. But it has etiil to be realised that it can only be abolished by abolish- 
ing the Bomeign Nation-State and establishing in its piaee the sovereign World- 
State. No other palliative will cuie this agelong deep-seated malady. Pacts, Treaties 
and Conventions among the Nation-States have dmo found to be illusory and in- 
effective. 

A great student of history and a great authority in his special line— M. Valbert 
has recorded that 

**From the year 1500 B. 0. to i860 A. D. more than 8.000 Treaties of Peace, 
meant to remain in force forever, were concluded. The average time they remained 
in force is two years.” 

Take the last thirty years and you have the Treaty of Versailles, the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty, the Germ an -Polish and the German -Czechoslovakian Treaties, 
and the Busso-German Pact. 

Take the first of this group->the Treaty of Versailles which concluded the first 
Great War. That war, it was averred was fought to end War. While it lasted it 
was being proclaimed that at the end of It all the people of the world would be given 
the right of self-determination. It has been very aptly remarked by an acute analyst 
that "that conflict, terrible, and enormous as it was, ended nothing, began nothing 
and settled nothing. It killed millions of people ; it impoverished the world.** 

The peace of Versailles was a purely political peace and the League, which that 
Treaty instituted, a political organisation. It was an attempt to patch up human 
affairs while accepting existing Governments and existing conceptions of the State as 
inevitable conditions. This was the necessary consequence of the survival of the idea 
of the Nation-State. The Nation-State fosters the mentality of a selfish Nationality 
which will always seek money and power by crushing and robbing other Nations. 

To end war those who lead nations must become cosmopolitan in politics and, 
if they sincerely desire that the world at large should enjoy peace and make progress, 
they must awaken to the fact of a mysterious law which ordains that no f>rogreBB 
can be made without sacrifice. The creed of the world should be Meliorism for 
Melioiism is the gospel of Pro^ress-plos-Personality. Meliorists we must be. We 
nave had so nvuch of the optimist who proclaims that we live in the best of all 
possible, world and of the pessimist who fears that this is true. 

War is the most prolific parent of a vast variety of evils. For one thing it 
increases economic inequality within a State. 

Green wrote of the war between England and France (1793-1815) *Tbe war 
enriched the Land-owners, the.Farmer, the Merchants, the Manufacturer, but it im- 
poverished the poor. It is indeed from those fatal years, which lie between the 
Peace of Luneville and Waterloo, that we must date that war of Classes which still 
forms the main difficulty of English Politias.** . 

Hence, possibly, the palliative, in the present day, of the Beveridge Plan as the 
principal measui^ of Post-War Reconstruction— ‘a step beyond the dole lo the un- 
employed, yet in the basic view, a mere placebo, leaving the fundamental question 
untouched. What is more, is it iropossible that the ostensible insistence on the 
banishment of poverty may have for its real purpose the increase of the poor man’s 
purchasing power in order that he should consume the goods which the Industrial 
organisations infinitely extended by the War's need for the production of munitions, 
must produce after the war is over, in order to ensure the continuity of huge profits 
to the multi- millionaire capitalists 7 

'^A time like this demands 

Stong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinion and a will , 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie. 

Tall men, 8uu-orowned, who live drop above the fog. 

In private duty and in private thinking.** 

If this was true of the Age of Pericles how much more true it is to-day 7 
Therefore, the present day youtn of the world must boldly issue Its Declaration of 
Independence and Join the *Opeu Conspiracy* outlined by fi. G. Wells. 

I fear 1 have given you too many quotations and perhaps those already a shade 
hackneyed but at this stage let me give you a motto 

Biz words there are that plead with me each day, 

I ought, 1 must, I can, 1 will, 1 di^ I may. 
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I am alao reminded of AriBtotle*a giant enying :— 

**Plato and Truth are both dear to ua ; but it it a aaored duty to prefer Truth." 
And it takes courage to declare for Truth however mentally honest you be. Nor 
can 1 forget Voltaire's Epigram : *'the cowardice of the honeet ensures the sucoeae 
of the scoundrels," though it is a question whether any coward can be an honest 
man. 

But I have permitted myself a long digression from my main point, namely, 
the evils of the Nation*8iate. In joining voices with great modern minds in the 
condemnation of this type of State, I am anxious not to be misunderstood. The 
recommended abolition of the Nation*8tate does not at all imply the abolition of the 
Nations, Oertainly not. On this point I rather subscribe to the view of that remark* 
able woman Pearl Buck who has said 

'^All of us need a physical home to love and cherish to improve and beautify. 
All of us, for convenience in daily life, if for nothing else, need a sound and useful 
local political organisation. There would be chaos if there were no Nations or 
Mational Governments. But to insist that Nations must be the chief grouf)S of man- 
kind is to day to insist that a small province ought to have been the limit of man's 
thought yesterday, when already be thought in Natione. Today, man's thoughts 
include the Globe.” 

The history of mankind from the 16th century onwards has been a atory of 
political and social misiita and part pasm an effort, however unconscious, on the 
part of man to adapt methods to auit new conditioni. Conditions, however, changed 
80 rapidly that the adaptation lagged behind, for man, in general, hates voliimary 
change. Nevertheless, the urge to reconstruct the whole scheme of human aociety in 
accordance with former experience has never abated. • 

There has perforce been a great change in human conditions, due to a change 
in the spirit of human life. The change has gone on aide by side with the increase 
and expansion of knowledge and is subtly connected with it. There has been an 
increasing disposition to treat life baaed on the common and jthe more elementary 
desires and gratificationa as unsatisfactory, and to aeek relationahip with and service 
and participation in a larger life. This Is the common characteristic of all tlie great 
religions that have spreau throughout the world in the last twenty odd centuriea 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. These religions hsve engendered f6rces thst have 
helped to evolve a self-respect in the idividual and a sense of responsibility hi tbe 
common concerns of mankind that did not exist among the populations of the earlier 
civilizationa. 

As means of quicker travel and communication have multiplied, these forces 
have naturally spread and affected the Intercommunication and interaction of men 
with one another. The world baa grown smaller. How small the world has i^ 
coming during the last less than one and three quarters of a century (1776-1944) 
was well brought out in an address by Hon’ble Henry Wsllsce, Vice-President of 
the United States. He ssid ^ 

"To-day, measured by travel -time, the whole world is aetuslly smaller than 
was our little country then. When George Washington was inaugurated, it took 7 
days to go by horse-drswn vehicle from Mount Vernon to New York. Now Army 
bombers are flown from the United States to China and India in less than 
three days.*' 

But despite the world having thus contracted the great majority of human 
beings have still to see the human adventure aa one whole. 

At present they are obseBsed by the air of permanence and finality in established 
things. As yet they accept current reality aa ultimate reality. Aa Uie laying goes, 
they 'take the world aa they find it, little realising that it haa changed beyond 
recognition, and the changes that muat come hereafter will be in geometric progrea- 
•ion, if only because by the abolition of distance evervone has become next dow 
neighbour to everyone else, and the silent revolution of thought that haa oceunwd 
and it occurring, is world-wide. * 

In auch a situation for anyone to think in terms of out-moded forms of 
Government, however you veil or disguise them, betokens a deplorable lack of 
imagination, giving rire to the most deceptive wishful thinking. Such disguises 
may poaaibly delude the pigmies of Central Africa atill outside the orbit of present 
day world thought, but can they meet, effectively, and for any length of time* the 
requiremente of India whose peoples increasingly participate in the enlightenment 
common to the whole world 7 It is only ];^sible to uphold, in this country, a form 
pf Government out of tune with the spirit of the age, by all manner ol violenee^ 
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internment, impriionment, repreeeire Inwe, ceneortbip, propaganda, perreraion of 
education and, in general, by varioua evil acts. 

Your country is invited to compose ita differencea that is to reconcile all 
intereata and partiea to a common aim, and, having done eo, to frame a self- 
governing constitution which will safeguard all interests including of course, those 
of the Power that has brought you into the present war and, having ruled this 
country for a century jind a half, believes itself to have acquired some prescriptive 
rights. 

It is unlikely that you will be called upon actually to take a hand in constitu- 
tion-making but no one should ignore the fact that assuming such a constitution 
ever becomes a fait accompli and withstands for any appreciable length of time the 
forces of the as yet indistinct and dark future, you as the youngest section of the 
county's adolescent population, stand to be longest ruled by this constitution. 

This gives vou the right to say upon which category of rock the foundation of 
the constitutional edifice should be laia. 

When the lines of the present Constitution Act of 1935 were being explored, 
one of the suggestions that was pressed by the Indian Members of the Round Table 
Conference was that fundamental Rights should be embodied in the impending 
constitution. The reply was that such Rights which were well understood and in 
fact acknowledged and in operation could not form part of a Legislative Enactment. 
What were eventually incorporated in that Act, however, were the special responsi- 
bility and the discretionary powers of not only the Governor-General, personally, but 
also of the Provincial Governors thus reducing the so-called “big step” forward to 
a nullity. 

Whether the contention about the exclusion of fundamental rights was valid 
or otherwise, you are nevertheless entitled to remind the framers of the future 
constitution — ^your countrymen -of their own belief that such Rights should be 
suitably incorporated in an instrument which will govern and mould your lives. 

To digress for a moment, you have all heard of the Atlantic Charter which 
was pronounced by the Prime Minister of England to be not applicable to India for 
the reason that its main principles had already been formally declared to be the 
objective of Pifitain's Indian policy. The 3rd article of this Charter which proclaims 
the principles of the National Policies of Britain and the United States reads : 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 
which they will live ; and they wish to see Sovereign Rights and Self-Government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Before going furtlier 1 may quote some sentences from the Prime Minister's 
broadcast speech (2lBt March,* 194b— seven months after the signing of the Atlantic 
Charier on the 14ih August, 1942) which are as follows : — 

*'Iii Europe lie most of the causes which have led to these two world wars. 
In Europe dwell the historic parent racea from whom our western civilization has 

been so largely derived Here is a real opportunity for what 1 once called *bring- 

ing the magic of averages to the rescue of the millions ” 

Now if the Atlantic Charter is not to embrace India for the additional reason 
that its third aiticle contemplates the restoration of Sovereign Rights and Self- 
Government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them and India as a 
whole, had no Sovereign Rights and Self-Government at the date at which Britain 
became the Paramount Power, what are the basic principles upon which you would 
ask that the future^ constitution of your country which Britain graciously intends to 
permit your leaders to frame, should be founded ? 1 suggest for your consideration 
that you might seek guidance from the immortal, because essentially true, words of 
Jefferson which he made the basis of America's Declaration of Independence, nearly 
one and a half century ago. He said:— 

“We hold these Truus to be self-evident that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among thoee are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights Governments are ins- 
tituted amongst men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of Government becomes destructive of those ends, it ie the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it.** ' 

If all those, including yourselves, who have passed through the portals of 
their respective Universities during the last five years adopt this ertdo and unitedly 
voice it whenever the occasion demands an expression of the aspirations of India's 
youth, you will have taken an effective part in politics, in other words you will 
have done your part and done it nobler. 1 venture the opinion that you can do 
worse than read, mark, and inwardly digest those words. If you do, you will* 
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impIicattoD, declare that India muat be free, to aa to order her fotnre in accordance 
with her geniae and to decide for herself the manner of her osaociation with the 
International world order of the future. 

In spite of frequent ineistence by leaders of the Allied Nations that after the 
present holocaust a better world than Humanity has so far known is coming into 
bdn;r, 1 fear the prospect of the emergency of an iqualitarinu world etste is far 
from bright. Races, rdigion, wealth, climate, geography all constitute divisions 
against which you, the youth of to-day, will have to fight. The dying words of 
Kdiih Cavell, '^^atriotism is not enough** were a prophesy of the Great War In 
which we are to-day involved. And the real roots of the present war lie deep in 
the essential difference between those who cling to the old concept of the Nation as 
a division- unit of mankind and those who see the new concept of the f>eoples. We 
owe a deep debt to Science for she. more than anything has taught us to think in 
terms of the Universe. The very busiuras of working with scientific methods, of 
thinking in scientific -terms, as well as the fruits of science, have led us to univer- 
sality. The scientifically mechanical tneans which have brought nationa cloas 
together }*hy8ically have at the same time destroyed the mental and spiritual 
boundaries of those nations, so that to-dny there are folk in many nattiiiis who are 
Closer together, through their ideas and their feeling and desires, through their 
tem|)eramentB than they are to other persons of their own nation and race. If to* 
day, therefore, the Rig Powers, seek to make ‘Nationhood' the chief division of man 
and the chief cause for which this war is being fought, they are doomed to fail, for 
too many have found a larger cause, To-day man’s thoughts include the Globe. 

And yet there are still in every country, India included, some among the 
mighty, whose minds belong to yesterday, and these will try with all their strength 
to force the world back. It is a very stubborn strength, since stubbornness kud lack 
of perceptive imagination are almost invariably team-mates. 

The mind that only knows what it has seen ia the mind that arrogates to itself, 
too, the valuable attributes of realism. Hut true realism is not to be found in<4he 
reactionary mind. That mind lives in a dream of the pasu The old gosfielites, 

who sing of the religion that was good enough for their fathers and 

is therefore good enough for them, are, whatever their religion, 

not good enough for victory in this war. If arms could win any war, 

they might be able to win ibis war, for yesterday’s men can handle a gun and 
shoot it off as well as anybody. But if man is to show himself superior tfi brute 
force he has to show himself capable of winning the peace. 

Were the present War just like so many of its countless predecessors, then I 
would feel as hopeless, as apparently did the author of some lines published In the 
Observer in iD40. Sadly he rhymed 

‘’After the quarrel the victor's laurel 
To him who gave the final thrust. 

And what's the moral T What use the quarrel 
If Cain be damned and Abel dust?” * 

Hut happily this war is a revolution as well as a war. The great f)oweri 
either can recognise this fact to-day to their advantage or tliev can recognise it to- 
morrow to their cost. 'J'he word ''revolution” has taken on evil associations because 
it hsH been so often accompanied by hateful acts. Hut, strijtped of those hateful 
acts, it means simply a great change. A revolution of people and such a revolution 
has taken place in India and will and must not bo burked or suppressed, except at 
the cc'St of much misery which would not be confined to this country. 

It may be, according to some unimaginative people a counsel of perfection. 
Yet in the common interest of a vast mass of humanity it appertains to wise staiea- 
manship to set India free to carve out her own drstiny. India need not shed tears 
over her exclusion from the intended beneficiaries of the Atlantic Charter or the 
“Four Freedoms.” India only wants her freedom in order fultv to co-operate with 
the Nations of the world in preventing Injustice, Aggression, and their concomitant- 
War, in the future, 

Europe has beeu froxen into, perhaps, is still freezing into nations. Its i^eoples 
enamoured of tbeir comparatively recent discovery of iiatiorislity seem unable Ut 
think beyond nationa! units. Where religious differences in the post caused loviJised 
wars, horribly bitter as they were, nationality to-day causes World Wars ; and the 
nations show no sign of shame. 

It is lucky for Asia that the peoples inhabiting that continent are etlll thinking 
in terms of people. Nation is not important to any of them. China it the Cbineee 
people, India if the people of India. 
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This war ia basically a eonfliet between the concept of national eupremacy, 
and the concept of the e^nality of peoples in a free worla. 

If this seems simplification let not to*day*s biR, powerful nations be afraid 
of simplicity. It is only the strong who dare to be simple, who dare to reduce 

g reat problems to their eseentiels. Simple questions go deep and their answers, if 
ity are honest, go deeper still. People ought to know— history teaches it, lifers 
experience confirms it— -that no great stride forward is ever made for the individual 
or for the human racfi unless the complex situation is > reduced to one simple 
question and its simple answer. 

How shall this war be won for the freedom and happiness of mankind 7 The 
simple answer, clearly indicated by the present temper and the heartdeep conviction 
of the people of the world is, that lasting victory and abiding peace will come only 
by sacrificing everything the dominant nations have which denies that for which 
they do not yet seem willing to make. Materially they have shed all that they like 
to have and are equipped for an all-out efibrt—but spiritually they are not They 
want to freeze their souls, as they have frozen foreign and enemy assets, until after 
the war. It cannot be done. No great war can be won without the spirit behind 
the weapons. The mind must be clear and the soul free, before men can fight a 
'^War for Freedom** and win it It is now time, therefore, and high time for the 
Big Powers to see what they are willing to give up for the freedom, I say even of 
their own people, in a free world. First must come the sacrifice of race prejudice. 
Let them prove to their Allies everywhere in the world that they have seen wisdom 
and therefore, will not permit Imperialism and human inequality to survive. Unless 
such proof is given now, there can be no victory, no enduring peace. 

No man, it is true, can cut himself off clean and instantly from his Past. No 
change among people comes in the twinkling of an eye. Yet there are more pleas 
than one that can be made now for a swifter process. 

This war is between peoples, and the battlefield is everywhere. The Allies 
fight in every nation and on every soil. While their Armies and Navies and Air 
Fleets swarm over the world, the leaders of the big nations must not lose sight of 
the real war which is between tbe Haves and the-Have-nots and must not forget 
that the present catastrophic conflict will have been waged in vain, if at the end of 
it the seeds of tares are driven underground by the colossal tractor which is tearing 
up th^, Earth’s surface and if the “Toad beneath the Harrow** is further pricked by 
the toothpoints until after a while he croaks all the louder. 

In other words, if this war, as is professed, is in fact a war for the liberation 
of people it must assure the Sovereign eauality of peoples throughout the world. 
Discrimination between peoples because of their race, colour, and creed must be 
abolished. The age of Imperialism must be ended as a result of the realisation of 
its debasing evil effects. 

It is unlikely that what has been said here to-day will be heard outside and 
pondered over at any great distance from us.* Yet I may take this opportunity to 
remind people of other climes of a fact already known to them by the admission 
of their own historians. That fact is that India, an unhappy land to-day, stripped 
in the race of material advancement, inhabited by people who are serfs, vassals, and 
bondsmen psychologically as well as politically, this India had, thousands of years 
before the now successful, prosperous, and mighty but also unhappy. West emerged from 
a state of stark barbarism, evolved and developed a high and progressive civilization. 
The development of that civilization had been the glory of our forefathers ; its decline 
was the disgrace df their descendants ; our present inglorious laps from its ideals is 
our own personal shame to-day. To attribute India's decay to some such material 
cause as malaria or any other is a facile explanation as unsatisfying to the intellect as 
It is to the heart. For that civilization had been achieved by the valour and energy of 
her own people. Those people epDreciated two qualities in a special degree— bravery 
and truthfulness. They preserved the achievements of the greatness of old in two 
epic poems which are the vebioies of moral teaching to this day. 

They held up Rama to the admiration of the people as an ideal man. Rama, 
who embodied in nis person self«abnegatlon, tbe courage to face hardships, valour, 
faith in Right and in the goodness of human nature and thus presented to tbe 
world a high ideal of domestic duty combined with a deep-regard for and a willing 
deference to public opinion. And if I mention Rama, I may not — in the firm hope 
that more and more of the gentler, sex, will cross tbe portals of and add lustre to 
our universities- forget to mention Site— perhaps the greatest heroine that has 
adorned the pages of any history or legend in any country. She was the embodi- 
ment of love, purity, duty, and sacrifice. If India’s daughters are true to her sod 
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the gre»t ideuls the exemplified in t life frenght with Iriele. they will enrely pUy 
• greet pert in the morel regeneretion of Indie end the world. 

The people of Indie elio dereloped the doctrine of religioue toleretion end the 
Enmror Ashoke enumereted it in hie Edicte. Since thet dwte (Second Century 
B. 0.) the Hindus end Buddhists here not persecuted eny one for his doctrines end 
worship. But one pessive virture or e host of pessive virtues is not enough. PessWe 
virtues mekes sin si 1 demsnds on velour or energy. » 

My young friends, should the dreem of your feeders come true end yet get en 
opportunity to mensge ell your effsfrs yourselves, let me hof>e thet the conduct of 
young end old slike will conform to the ethics! stendards enshrined in the country's 
Epics end fully represent e revival of our ancient tradition of justice, toleretion, 
velour end energy. 

This brings me to e point which is labouring within me for expression end I 
must disburden myself, even though 1 rosy ep}>eer to serrooinze. 1 feel that 1 must 
not let the occasion pass without saying, if not to the present audience, at least to 
e wider one. 

The feet that for e few centuries we have been e subject people with the rc<>uU 
that opportunities for rising to our full stature have been denied us. has opereh-d to 
weaken our moral fibre end has bred some vices in us. the principal being fear of 
candid speech. This lies at the b )ttom of the charge of 'sieve mentality* which is 
levelled against us and explains the 'inferiority complex* which ia, not always 
unjustifiably, imputed to us. Even our characteristic virtue — Courtesy — ia undoub- 
tedly marred by a substratum of timidity or moral cowardice. We regard the 
straight, plain-spoken man as blunt, curt, and ungracious. 

Not only with those from whom we may have expectation of fet^ours or 
whose displeasure we may have reaBOii to fear but even amongst ourselves wo often 
resort to circumlocution snd prevBrication. We eamouflsge the truth, we sugar-coat 
it->-juBt out of tenderness for the other man's feelinga. This ia an entirely false idee 
of courtesy. It is better to be frank end true then polite end /else. When courtesy 
gets yoked to insincerity it becomes a Social Evil. It is kinder to hurt a peraoiCa 
feelings for a moment than to deceive and mislead him for a life-time, end pur- 
posive courtesy, courtesy which has ait eye to the mein chance, ia (lishoneaty end there- 
fore contemptible. Polite you must be but strictly within the limits of veracity. Truth 
must be spoken iinfiinc.hingly, fearlessly, and without regard for consequences, 
otherwise you will have a guilty conscience and your self-esteem siifTer. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 fear 1 have strained your indulgence and by an error 
of judgment, possibly bred of self-conceit, tried to hold your attention too long. 

The address to which you have listened with genbriuis patience is ell a patch- 
work. If there is anything in it which by its inherent truth or aptness has received 
the assent of your minds, 1 may safely assuiye thi«t that something is not the product of 
my own but of someone else's brain, btoause 1 have borrowed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in extensive measure. « 

It appertains to honeHty : it is a part of ethics that any obligation incurred 
should be openly owned. Here and there I have tried to discharge this obligation. 
But if I have, in other instances, omitted my acknowledgments to living or deed 
authors, I take the opportunity even if I cannot specify intines, to own my debt 
end to express gratitude for every bit of the borrowed materiel which baa gone to 
the construction of this address. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for the compliment you have paid me by 
your presence end to you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, my debt is immense for the honour 
you doubtless intended to do a recluso by dragging me into the lime-light. 

I pray that such occasions in future India may be signalised by attracting the 
attention of the wide intellectual and cultural world of the Fellowship of Nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Manrlee Owyar 
K.C.B., K.O.8.I., D.C.L., LLD., Vice-Obsncellor, on the Dsembar 16, lS4i. 

The most important educational event of the year baa been the publication of 
the report of the Central Advisory Board for education on Post-War 
Educational Beconatruction, commonly kpown as the Sargent Report after the 
45 
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EdttcfttionAl Advisor to the Qovernment of Indie who it populerly believed to heve 
Inepired it and who we are glad to know ia a member of the Executive Council of ihia 
UniverHity. 'fhe propoeale in the Report relating to Univereitiee, if adopted and put 
into effect, will profoundly induence the future of University education in India, and 
in my opinion wholly for good. They include proposals for the establishment of a 
University Grants Committee, on the lines of a very successful body with a similar 
name in Great Britain, whose function is to be the distribution of Government 
grants to Universities In such a way as to co-ordinate their educational efforts and 
to prevent overlapping and wasteful competition between them. Fears have been 
expressed that the establishment of such a Committee might interfere with the 
autonomy of the Universities. In my view this is based on a misconception of the idea 
underlying the proposal ; and since I have some knowledge of the University Grants 
Committee in Great Britain, I can say with confidence toat no apprehensions of this 
kind need be entertained. There is also this to be said. The older Universities In 
England and Scotland are the fortunate possessors of substantial endowments, which 
up to every recent times enabled them to finance their activities without any outside 
aid, so that their autonomy was complete. In a country like India, where few, if 
any, Universities could continue at all without a subvention from public funds, it 
is less easy to assert an unquulified claim to the tax-payer’s money to be expanded 
as the Universities alone may think fit ; and hence the great importance of making 
certain that Governments hold sound views on the educational policy. I think that 
Governments throughout India might have realised educational standards more than 
they have done, if they have insisted that every educational institution in receipt of 
Government assistance must qualify for that assistance by complying with certain 
minimum conditions. Autonomy is purchased at too high a price, if for example it 
implies freedom to neglect the interests of University teachers ; and I fear that in 
far too many cases Governments have stood by and watched without visible 
emotion teachers being compelled to accept conditions of service which are a scandal 
and a disgrace. These things must stop, if there is to be any progress in education; 
and the interests of telichcrs, which in the fullest sense means also the true interests 
of the Universities, mutt be the first care of every Government which is distributing 
educational grants. 

In this particular respect we have happily no cause for complaint and good 
progress has been made in Delhi during the last two years. Much, however, still 
remains to be done. The teachers are perhaps not yet fully conscious of the new 
freedom which is theirs; but 1 hope that the day will come when it will be the 
teachers of the University, inspired by motives wholly free from self-seeking and 
self-interest, who will be the. principal factor in guiding the policy both of the 
University and of the Colleges. It is probable that no educational institution in 
India can dispense with the lay element in its affairs, and that lay element, when 
composed of wise and disinterested men -with a genuine interest in education, can 
be a real source of strength. Their practical knowledge will often be greater than 
that to which the afiademic world can lay claim ; and their advice must necessarily 
be of value in matters affecting the relations between the institution and the world 
outside. But in its internal administration they can and should play only a minor 
part ; and academic matters should be beyond their jurisdiction. It may be that 
the course of events in the past has sometimes deprived the academic element of the 
opportunities which it should have enjoyed of exercising responsibility within its own 
sphere. The notion of private and proprietory interest dies hard ; but no institution 
is likely to fiouriw where men of affairs try to assume functions which properly 
belong to others. On the other hand, if the teachers claim, as I think they are 
entitM to ao, an uurestricted freedom in their own sphere, they must deserve It. 
In the teaching world, as elswhere, the price of freedom is eternal vigilance ; and the 
profession will best achieve the status which it ought to have by combining with 
Its educational ideas a spirit of manly independence. 

I believe that this University, like other Universities in India, stands upon the 
threshold of great developments. It will, I hope, be our constaut endeavour to fit 
ourselves for such further tasks as I'rovidence and the wisdom of men in public 
life may see fit to impose upon us. I think that we may look forward with con- 
fidence, for the foundations of the building are sound. I ho;)e that the University 
may be an ornament to this city and a credit to India ; and that those whom it 
seeks to educate may serve their generation well and be diligent and faithful citizens, 
knowing their duty to God and to tbdr neighbours, as good citizens should. £ 
heps that they will play tlieir part in the new India which will be born after the 
war, ae champions of true freedom, merciful and peace-loving men and women. 
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bat not lacking; in couriRn to defend wbnt i« right nnd to redrees wbet ie wrong* 
It is from men and women of this kind tbst indie will ehooee her lenders in tbe 
times to come, nnd I hope that this Uoiversit^f me; become the fruitful mother of 
many of them. 

To those who hare received thsir degrees today and have thus crowned their 
University career the University wishes Godspeed and happy and prosperous days 
hereafter. 1 hope that they will not be unmindful of the debt which they 
owe her and that they will regard It an obligation* of honour to repay 
something of it later on. Fur it is thus that a University tradition, that 
moot valuable profession of a University, is preserved snd handed on to generationa 
yet unborn. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by The Ifon'ble Sir 
Manohar litl, Kt< M.A.. D.Litt.. Barrieter-aMiaw. Finance Miniater. ruiijab at the 
Annual Convocation held on the December Sint 1944 

Tbe Great War of 1914—18 made profound changea in the world; vaat and 
irrepressible economic forces operated in unprecedented directions on a scale 
hitherto unknown ; the political structure of large parts of the world underwent 
change beyond recognition. While the foiindationa of democracy held nrro in a 
few countriea, elaewherc time-long absolute monarchies crumided rapidly giving 
riae to authoritarian dictatorships or facist rule— everywhere the individual hsd to 
submit to the growing demands of the State. Imagination staggera at the havoc 
and destruction caused by the present war. What the wcwld will be like on the 
morrow of its conclusion, how its rebuilding will be niidertsken and achieved lie 
beyond man 'a sure reckoning. Ideals are under sharp interrogation, but in spite of 
apparent wish to bring a New Order where truth and jiiHtice would reign, there 
ie no definition of the etepe to lead up to its reali/.ation. And, indeed, as the end 
of the War ia fairly in sight, the voice of the conflict is once more beard, and 
national jealousy rears its ugly head. The question rests mainly on the poaition of 
Germany, and the fate of Empiree— mighty issues to grapple with by chastenrd but 
weakened peoples, naturally intent everyone on seeing^ her own life quicken and her 
own house put into repair. Does a war, while it may reveal weakness in certain 
existing aystema and lay bare how the seeds of trouble thrive and the forces 
of evil gather strength, create in man the character necessary for God’s battles— 
the struggle for true peace and contentment hereafter. A noble cause has been stead- 
fastly pursued and the ehining war record of the Allies iswrich not only in the 
glory of Buccessful arms, but in the unshaken resolve to strike for the right. 
The dream of vietory is fulfilled but as a great Englishman, endowed with calm 
reflection, has proclaimed, the prize ia that we are left the impoverished leaders of 
a distracted and half ruined world, with immense res]>oiiHibiliticH and precarious 
powers, and Professor Gilbert Murray, for it is to bitn that I refer, is remind^ of 
the Btate of those Arthurian Knights who, in the quest of the lioly Grail, dared to 
■it on the Siege Perilous and straightfortb saw around them the vision of a welcoming 
city full of triumph and splendour, which as they sought to enter it, turned to 
duet, leaving only a parched land and a sound of wailing in the air. Mtist complete 
victory remain a dream, increasingly remote from resli/.stion as time passes t 
Hitler’s wild boast : *1 will see once more in youngmen’s eyes the instincts of a 
beiHit of prey, I will rear a generation at whose prosper.ts the world will tremble”— 
that evil design ia shattered for i ver. Huch wicked thoughts shall never find 
utterance again. But war breeds war, and war is incomputible with civilization— for 
it ia the instrument of deatruction, both material and moral. Shall there be courage 
in the world, determination and foresight to stand firmiy in the ways of lasting 
peace T Victory ia coming to-morrow, nay ia already wiih us ; the day of right 
tbinldDg and of faithful and firm endeavour has come. Whence shall our healing 
flow, and bow will the vain cares that vex our life cease ? >Ve need a clear viaion 
and a itrong resolve, wisdom to see snd tbe will to set. 

Vietory it no end in itaelf, it mnat form a glorious new beginning. May I prew 
Into aerrice the words of a living poet skillfully conning tbe meaning of time ; 
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What we cell the begianiog is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning 
The end is where to start from. 

We are truly at the threshold of man’s plans and the dispositions of Providence. 
The Indian Mind. 

At such a time it is no wonder that Indian minds should turn with peculiar 
fervour and intensity to^problems of India’s destiny. That is not my appointed 
purpose as it has recently been of others who seemed to survey the World Scene 
with confident knowledge, and to bring that knowledge courageously to bear upon 
the Indian question. They have spoken with uncommon emphasis, some in the 
strains of a prophet whose vision cannot be denied, others pronouncing as mighty 
judges whose verdicts are open to no challenge. Into their confident footsteps 1 
may not step, I do not know whether from the present academic platform I would 
even be entitled to enlarge upon such a theme. But uerhaps 1 may venture upon 
one or two thoughta gathered from the teachings of ancient sages. Independence 
is unquestionably an ideal that must be steadfastly pursued, as a nationid goal it 
cannot be put aside even for a momenrt, for in that possession lies life, otherwise 
there is death and darkness. But while ideals are to be fought for, even more they 
require preparing for. The course of time, in spite of the rapid changes in man’s 
ideas ana outlook that the Great War and the present War have^, wrought, has not 
quickened in the measure which our impatience so often leads us to affirm. Time 
does not quite fiy. it moves slowly when we think of the weary preparations that all 
great tasks, all worth-while efforts, involve. Certain things are good, but they can 
nonetheless be only hard- won. Gan there be much doubt that distant gods who 
watch over our doings to-day might well reason that our endeavours, howsoever welU 
intentioned to attain our goal, are misdirected, and our preparations foe the prize 
we wish to seize ill-contrived ? Do these gods, with all their benignity, not often 
remark at their high tables that here with us in India there is a sad tendency, in- 
stead of addressing ourselves to our immediate tasks and thereby acquiring strength, 
to think and act as if all things will be added unto our stores if only independence 
would come. Independence may furnish facilities for advance in certain of our 
strivings, but in the main it is a goal to be sought after and worked for, it is not a 
mere means without which we have to sit with folded hands in idle waiting for the 
day that we imagine must inevitably arrive at once. I trust I have not stressed the 
point over much, for to speak otherwise would have been the easier and the 
pleasanter course. But as 1 have spoken of the need for true preparation, perhaps 
you would permit me to refer to that master thinker who more than two thousand 
years ago laid precisely the true foundations of the study of man in organized society. 
Aristotle emphasized man's innermost character as a 'political animal', and clearly 
marked off religion from politics. That was unquestionably Aristotle’s greatest con- 
tribution to the history of thought. History, imrticularly during the Middle Ages, 
furnishes a record ofghow departure from this compelling and sane principle threw 
the world into the turmoils of dissension. It took centuries in Europe to dispel the 
gloom and dismay of the Dark Ages induced by Blaies confusing their properly 
appointed function with another sphere of man’s nature claiming imperiously his 
allegiance even more. Perhaps in this learned gathering, 1 may recall in support the 
words of the Latin Poet : *'Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” Lucretius is 
not writing a precise treatise like Aristotle but is unerringly delivering a warning. I 
leave it to you to consider whether we have not a lesson to learn from these wise 
men of old in the difficult art of preparing ourselves for our desired destiny. The 
highest for us is not attainable, competent and gifted thinkers tell us, without com- 
plete fre^om in our own house, without a truly national government No one need 
quarrel with this, no one does or can dispute its essential validity, but that makes 
our duty to prepare for this supreme gift all the more instant and paramount Here 
there is no scope for impatience, none for deflection. 

Post- War India 

The world has suffered Immeasurable destruction during the present War. It 
lies all around us postiate in the agony of death, and ruin and collapse are still 
moving fearfully apace, for even with the undoubted certainty of victory for the 
Allied arms, the intensity of conflict has not abated. We in India have enjoyed a 
comparatively sheltered position, Japan’s threat of invasion lasted but a short while. 
But the impact of war has been nevertheless keenly felt, and the economic life of the 
people has suffered a tremendous shook. Prices have risen here several fold» In thfi 
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Punjab the index has nearly touched 400. aa compared with 100 in September, 1939* 
In Kn^land the figure stanas at only 167« Thia ie a •tupeiidoita fact, tne implioationa 
of which bear upon every aspect of our economic life. Since all pricea. Including 
thoae for aervicea, do not move in equal measure, it furnishes at least a part of the 
explanation for present day impoverishment and scarcity of food for the whole areas 
and whole classes of people. Indian attention naturally fastens to-day on India’s 
undoubted |K)verty. iiow are we to escape this poverty, and its inevitable eonse* 
quences? The remedy was pointed out in an unerring manyer by the Famine Com- 
mission of 1882 more th*an sixty years ago. We must not rest our economy exclusive- 
ly on agrii'iiltiire, we must develop industries, for unbalanced economy not only 
imposes serious limitations on the posaibility of growth, it means without doubt for 
an old country like India with its teeming population, poverty and starvation^ 
Much thought has since been ex(>ended on plaua for our deliverance from this 
perilous state, and several important steps taken to remedy the deep-seated funda- 
mental evil ; but industry hsa grown but slowly, and the unbalanced character of 
our economy still persists in all its dire vigour. The result of it is that while else- 
where the challenge to master |»0V6rty has been successfully Overcome : Science and 
invention have so increased our power to produce wealth that povertr in the modern 
world is becoming an anachronism', declared a large body of Icauiug thinkera in 
England some years ago. emphasising in this connection tlie need lor a comprehen- 
sive Slid thorougl^going policy of industrial reorgsiiiaation, in India as Prof. A. V. 
Hill pul it in a nuishelt the other day the factor of safety Is very low and appalling 
disaster will quickly follow unless radical remedies are immediately adopted and 
industry poperly put in its rightful place. 

Yet in India thought itself seems to waver in the distressing complications of 
actual circumstances and the day's immediate need. Lord Wavell said the other 
day : "Agriculture must take a high place — perhaps the highest place of all-in oiir 
plans for the development of India after the War. Unless we succeed substantially 
the standard of living in our villages, not only for the small farmer, but for all 
who make their living on the land, India cannot become a i^ealthier or a healthier 
or abetter educated country." And many have taken the counsel literally to the 
detriment of the essential need for a comprehenaive and thorongb-goiiig policy of 
industrial orgauization if we are going to survive the impset of a (ktermined and 
advancing world. Lord Wavell could have meant no challenge to the well-established 
doctrine for a balanced economy and the imperious need in India of industriil deve* 
lopment — be was bringing into pointed relief what roust bo if our Overwhelmingly 
large rural population is left inadequately fed and generally iincared for and ill- 

f irovided; perhaps he was thinking also that India like most other countries must 
argely produce her own food, at any rate, as far as one can see at present, and 
agriculture, therefore, must always be a primary interest with us. Hut rcMl danger 
lurks here of erecting a false coiiHict, 1 refer to it because 1 have seen signs of it not 
only in the hurried arguments of short-sighted snd interested politicsl-platforms, but 
also in some other circles where calm reflexion should prevail. Ji'here ia growing up 
a tendency to decry the champions of iiidustrislization who are held up to ridicule as 
giviug a wrong twist to our real economics. An abiding lesson of the Great War ia 
that a mainly agricultural country conducts her trade with the outside world at a 
growing disadvantage. With the advance of years, Hlates, mainly agriculiural, are 
faced with certain disaster ; they may, in exceptional circumstances, 
enjoy only a strictly limited measure of temporary well-being, Ihu let 
there be no mistake about the import of the fast approaching fate that would con- 
front an unhappy India maintaining world’s largest population on her own agricul- 
ture and struggling to buy manufactured goods from abroad on terms increasingly 
unf vourable. He who teaches otherwise is no friend of India. We are drifting 
towards perils that are of a certainty, we must strain every nerve to reconstruct our 
economic life. If we are not determined and alert to-day, the world is not going 
to stay for ua in her swift and clear-sighted march forward and our doom may be 
irretrievably sealed. Experience and teaching alike point to one course of salvation. 
Plan to-day or perish, for man's vision holds no prospect of another tomorrow for 
U8« And remember that with poverty search for political freedom ia idle, a thing ut 
mere vanity and emptiness. 


Thb University 

Your University has grown with remarkablv rapidity in aize and numbera during 
the last forty years, to-day it ia well-nigh the biggest in Indis. Bach expansion 
most raise proolems of the highest moment Do numbers exhibit an equal measure 
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of progreis and aohieTement ? Others more competent to remark hare dwelt on the 
theme ; 1 muet reAat the temptatio i to embark on it, for it must be clear to thoae 
who are charged with the duty of watching orer ita deatiny that we are at a burst- 
ing point, and machinery that was competent for its purposes two generations ago 
must already hare proved to be inadequate. The question must be squarely faced : 
Is the organization of higher education in the province on a proper and satisfactory 
footing to-day ? for, if it is not, if there is undoubted scope for Improvement nay 
for fundamental change, and we are in our conservatism or otherwise merely drifting, 
the youth of the province will have a heavy indictment to frame against us. We 
shall not have done our duty by our betovM Punjab. We have in our charge the 
most precious gift that God offers to the world, the youth of the people and its 
intelligence. Attend to it properly, cultivate it duly— strenuous tasks for the most 
alert and the most sincere, there lies the road to national greatness ; falter in your 
course, engaged in mere tinkering and petty repair, and you forfeit man’s richest 
treasure. Our learned robes and complacent doctrines will not save us form un- 
answerable challenge at the bar of hiBtor][. Society has undergone much radical 
transformation during the past two generations, even governments have cast their 

E revioiis forms under pressure of changing circumstances, every sphere of activity 
as altered its methods and procedure, we alone remain unmoved. Do you pretend 
to have discovered the final form in which the organization of higher education 
should rest or have we just dropped into a blind and unthinkinj^ alley ? Are we 
making our rightful contribution to the comiuiinity's welfare ? Oan we do so chocked 
in the tares and weeds of idle form and uuprofi table langour ? The world is astir to 
day, reconstruction and planning are the prevailing ideas that inspire all man’a 
action. Let us also share in the quickening and raise the song of harvest home that 
we may ie pure and wholesome grain acceptable in the eye of future generations. 

Of our youngmeii I often hear dispargemont. 1 wish to bear my witnesi. and 
1 speak with intimate knowledge and experience, that the average graduate of 
to-day carries a large measure of attainment than his brother of yesterday or of 
a generation ago, and the more gifted accomplish work of inereasing distinction, 
the best would take their place among scholars and path-breakers anywhere in ths 
world. We have proved material of the' higheat excellence, and learning here is 
attended witl^ the virtue of enlightened courage and the desire to act fearlessly. 
But society has failed to provide the right direction for the ability and character of 
our yodib. They flounder in the sad morrass of unemployment where they fall 
easy victim to despair and all ita attendant gloom and frustration. As life’s tempest 
rage around us, if your youngmen are not able to contend with the actual needs of 
troubled humanity, our task of repairing the immense disasters that encompass us 
must remain unperformed. 

The question is often raised : Is the world threatened with a now dark age 7 
Certain it is that many lamps have gone, out, and many lights grown dim. Hitler 
has gone so far as to say that knowledge is rbin to a yonugmen. New Philistines 
stalk every path an^ encumber our vision. The riddle of life is to be read anew, 
and many knots are to be united afresh. We must raise men of vision and strength, 
of force and determination, if we wish to take our rightful place in the march of 
human progress. The will in public life* has to be encountered, and forces around 
have to be dealt with. An earnest thinker, a genuine fiiend of India, advises in 
the words of Voltaire that the best one can do is to cultivate one’s garden. The 
same set of values, it has been asserted, cannot be applied to public life as to 
private life. Moraf standards change, the world is often powerful for us ; our 
characters and onr actions are strangely co-minglcd. We have to seek enlightenment 
and firmness, we may then see the dawn appear, we may then rise like giants 
refreshed in joy’s new rising morn. And in the battle for peace, in the struggle for 
advance, in the achievement of fullness of life, rigid ways must go. As the French 
poet, Gautier, said addressing Titian across the spread of centuries : *Let mo effect, 
thou great old man, by changing my late with thy palette, a transposition of art.’ 
This is the youth’s great privilege, may you be able to pursue the great adventure, 
ever striving after nay ever attaining the glorious goal. 

To your ownself be true. That is the surest path to unfaltering success, to 
that achievement in which you contribute of your best, for the ways of insincerity, 
howsoever speciously disguised even in the slightest measure, lie strewn with sad 
wreckages in the life’s great enterprise. And 1 venture to think that we cannot be 
true to ourselves unless, in the words of Iqbal, in our devotion to our motherland, 
we consider every particle of this dear land of our divine, nay a divinity in itself. 
The call of duty to-day is undeniably manifest ; let ns all, specially aa we past oat» 
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equipped with knowledge and light, of this temple of learning enter upon lifeM 
larger etruggles, resolve to consecrate our utmost, our every thought and enersy 
to the service of India. India has need of it as never before in her history. We 
can deny it to her only at the peril of irretrievable extinction, if we ofTer it to her, 
we may win for her life everlasting glory and fadeless splendour. The moment 
to decide is to-day, or the choice goes by for ever. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. B. J. Wadia, Esq., 
M.A., L.L.B., Bsr-at-Law. Vice-chancellor, at the annual coiivucation held on the 
15th. August 2944 

All over the world the War has mobilized nian'e will to prepare new plana of 
development and expansion for the post-war period. Mow theories aiid new ideas 
ot education are being freely didcuBsed, and the time baa come for (.e. with a wider 
horizon, to take larger views of our educational alms and acliviti«*«}. Jt will always 
be our amhition iik the years of future development to keep before us high standards 
of excellence, equally to keep a high concoptioa of the 'I'rulb as an end to be 

pursued for its own sake. The more democratic we become, the more important 
it it that we mantain high standards In literature, in art and in science. With 
these standards before them our students must seek to discover snd unravel the 
Truth by experiment, by reason, and even by the im|ginaiioii, 
in order to widen the bounds of human knowledge from year to year, ihe path of 
knowledge is beset with ditlicultics. which esn be overcome only by endurance and 
aelf-denial. Though the second oldest of the Universities in India, our University is siill 
young in years, it has not yet been greatly moved by the stir of the centuries, but 
in an age which measures most attsiiiments by their nmrkft value it has gone its 
way with quiet perseverance, attracting many scholars bent on learning for its own 
sake, and yet prepared to face the hard realities of life. It is our j*ride that thia 
University has always been cosmopolitan, and knows no barriers of T)irth. or class, 
or fortune. Its door are open to all. Our University ia not only cosmopolitan) in its 
composition, but also catholic in its range. Tlufre are no limits to oiir range of 
study and scholarship, for we have not sought to restrict the pursuit of Truth 
within the narrow con fines of a single iirUl. We aim not cnily at the creation and 
equipment of extierta and specialists, Init also humani/ing and broadening the mental 
outlook of the students generally. We wish to be judged not merely by our efTorts 
to equip our students to compete successfully in the crafts and professions, but also 
by the influence which they will exercise* on the imaginiition and the character, not 
only of themselves, but of their fellow-ciiizenKhip also, with a yew of enriching (he 
corporate life of the community. Ttianot the purpose of higher education to teach 
our youth only to make a living, but also bow to live a full life. 

No plan for the future development of education in the country can be 
complete without a full reconsidoratiou of the scope and aims of University 
education, it is not the schoola and colleges alone that are concerned, but the 
whole problem of the fitness of stiidenta ia involved, and also the consideration of 
the sims snd object of Universities snd all they represent. A University ia not a 
place for profe^^sioiial education. Its object ia not to prf>duee skilful lawyers, or 
physicians, or engineerB;but capable and cultured human brings. W e have facilitca 
for the study of the professions, but that ia not our primary object. What profe- 
ssional men should carry from a University is not mere professional knowledge, but 
the general culture which provides the background and ihrowa light on ihe teebni- 
calitiea of a special pursuit. We believe in tbe relatively greater importance of 
Research over Teaching, in the dual aim of the Universities, and urge the need of 
a worthier output of original work from our graduates. There ia no doubt that our 
Indian Universities hsve struck their roots deep into the soil, and are greatly 
affected by their environment, scKial, intellictual snd |x)litical. At times there ia an 
arduoua struggle between the student and the environment, ea|)eGia1lT when it is 
overshadow^ by communal feeliiiga which often involve conaiderable bitterness. 
We have tried our best to see that vommunsl bitternesa does not distort onr higher 
education and its aims, but I am not sure that we have alwi^s succeeded. l*bat great 
factor, the sense of matrs fquslity and freedom which affected the development of 
ancient Greece and the Homan Republic, ia still absent from India. The country 
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will, bowerer, for its fniort leaden prlDcipally to the men and women who 
pass throup:h our*doore; bat true leaderahip will be difficnit of attainment nnleaa we 
^ve aom%tbin|c more than lip-aervioe to the great ideal of— country firat and 
community afterwards. 

It ia difficult to addreba an aaaembW of this nature without feeling that one 
cannot always avoid all the common places of education usually dealt with in 
Convocation addresses. cTbere are some problems wbich^re none the less important 
because they are commonplace. It is an old charge that are yearly turning ont 
more educated men than can get work suited to their abilities, and thattherefoie 
tiiere must be something wrong .with our educational system or with the world they 
enter after the school and college days are over. There is probably a great deal 
wrong with both ; but we can possibly have too many educated men in a country 
like India ? Do we not in these days think far too munh in terms of what a man 
can do, not enough in terms of what he is or should be ? The so-called *^f allures** 
amongst our educated men are not an argument against education, for they might 
well be worse without it. No impartial observer, however, will deny that our 
system of education has been found wanting in many ways and that there is urgent 
need for reform. For the^ moment the '^humanities** have been relegated to the 
background, but it is refreshing to be reminded now and again that spirit and 
matter are mutually attractive, and that what has inspired man through the ages is 
something intangible which is not to be found midst the din of mMiJnes and in the 
activities of the factories and the workshops. 

There are at present signs of intense activity on the whole educational front, 
and it is evident that we are in for a prolonged struggle about the education of the 
post-war^world. Ideas of education take diverse forms, but though all of them runs 
a common aim, that of a system in which the mind and spirit of our youth should 
be nurtured into a fine personality and useful citizenship. We are today confronting 
a world in which cultural values are momentarily in dissolution, but we feel 
certain that sooner or later they will be restored to their proper places. Every one 
is agreed that the quality and quantity of our education must be improved after 
the war, and that we must aim at quality rather than quantity. There is, however, 
a great divergence of opinion as to where the improvement is to be effected, and 
nowhere is th6 divergence greater than among educationists themselves. It is for 
the Universities to see that such divergence does not confuse our perception of the 
higher valuse, so that a man’s self may not seem greater than the race, and the 
present benefit more important than the permanent good. A sense of these values 
is the surest safeguard against the influence of catchwords and phrases ; the great 
things of the human spirit still shine like stars pointing the way to the triumph 
or the tragedy of life. The democratic tradition which the greater part of the 
world has inherited is rooted in certain beliefs about human nature and about the 
moral end which underlie a proper system of education. We must go back to the 
fundamental principles of moral training and responsibility, and give such training 
a larger place in ou*t courses of study than we have been doing. The battle on the 
moral front has not yet been won. And it will not be won, so long as there is the 
tendency to plan the new world only in terms of material well-being and to think 
always of economic, and never of moral and spiritual values. 

No one can in our time deny the value and importance of scientific knowledge 
and study, and the ever-increasing numbers of students who wish to join the science 
classes In our collies and the Department of Technology testify to this value and 
importance. It is lad to think that so many of them fail to secure admission. We 
want more science colleges and better equipment in our existing laboratories. This 
is the age of the machine, and it is only those scientifically developed countries with 
highly organised industries that will survive the present struggle. But even with 
regard to the methods of scientific study educationists are not agreed. One thing is 
clear. Students of science need a broad and deep background to their training 
as much as others, and it is true to say that the want of a proper balance between 
the study of science and a study of the ''humanities** largely accounts for the 
unbalanced state of our modern civilization. This is not the occasion to discuss 
details of the different courses of study which will have to be recast Speaking 
generallv, there is a consensus of opinion that the education of the future ought to 
have a double aim, the aim of developing ^e student's individuality, and the aim of 
developing in him a strong sense of national obligation. What is specially required 
is not the teaching of party views nor of narrow commund predilections, but the 
teaching of great' and united purposcn which aim at . Ae; pfroduqUon of the good and 
liberal minded citizen. 






